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PREFACE. 


Thb  Presbttehian  Magazine  completes  its  second  year.  Gratitude  is  dae 
to  God  for  the  measure  of  success  which  has  attended  it  in  its  annual  career. 
The  number  of  subscribers  is  within  a  few  of  four  thousand;  interesting  testi- 
monies have  been  offered  of  the  general  acceptability  and  usefulness  of  the 
work ;  and  encouragements  to  perseverance  of  yarious  kinds  have  arisen  in  a 
kind  Providence. 

The  Editor  thanks  subscribers  for  the  &vour  they  have  been  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  the  work.  Its  success  depends  upon  their  patronage,  and  he  is  earnest  iu 
his  endeavours  to  merit  it  The  great  aim  of  the  Magazine  is  to  be  useful  in 
the  households  where  it  enters.  It  has  endeavoured  to  present  sober  and  truth- 
ful views  of  current  events  and  questions ;  to  discuss  topics  of  permanent  reli- 
gious interest ;  to  unfold  the  duties  of  social  life ;  to  enforce  the  general  obliga- 
tions of  Christianity ;  to  preserve  biographical  and  historical  records  of  value ; 
to  give  criticisms  on  the  literature  of  the  day ;  and  to  gather  such  monthly  in- 
telligenee  of  the  religious  world  as  properly  belongs  to  a  work  of  its  prescribed 
plan. 

Contributors  and  wrUers  are  entitled  to  the  Editor's  thanks  for  their  co-opera- 
tion.   Obligations  of  this  kind  are  deeply  felt  and  C9rdially  acknowledged. 

The  Editor  hopes  that  at  least  a  fair  equivalent  has  been  returned  from  the 
pages  of  the  Magazine  into  the  intellectual  and  moral  treasury  of  households. 
The  idea  that  a  Monthly  Religious  Magazine  was  needed  in  our  Church  origi- 
nated, in  the  leadings  of  Providence,  the  present  undertaking ;  and  still  urges 
it  forward. 

A  hope  is  entertained  that  a  new  interest  will  be  imparted  to  the  third 
volume,  in  the  discussion  of  some  subjects  more  particularly  connected  with  the 
doctrines  and  worship  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Editor  renews  his  regret  that  his  numerous  official  engagements  prevent 
his  more  entire  devotion  to  the  important  work  of  conducting  thia  PeriodicaL 
Some,  at  least,  of  its  imperfections  may  be  reasonably  excused  in  view  of  the 
fiict,  that  the  editorial  labours  are  incidental  ones,  amidst  the  daily  toils  of  other 
more  pressing  avocations 

Thankful  for  the  past;  soliciting  such  indulgence  as  is  properly  due  to  human 
infirmities;  asking  co-operation  from  ministers,  elders,  churoh-members,  and 
friends,  in  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  work ;  and  looking  to  God  for  life, 
strength,  and  every  blessing,  the  subscriber  buckles  on  the  armour  to  begin 
another  year. 

CORTLANDT  VAN  RENSSELAER, 

•  * 

December,  1832. 
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THE   RECIPROCAL   INFLUENCE    OF   THE   EVANGELICAL 

DENOMINATIONS. 

It  may  seem  to  be  quite  a  discovery  to  find  a  subject  on  which  no 
book  has  been  yet  written,  and  it  may  also  seem  that  one  lays  the 
world  under  no  obligation  to  him  for  suggesting  a  new  topic.  But 
would  not  the  world  be  the  better  for  a  volume  that  should  skilfully 
trace  the  providential  design  of  permitting  so  many  diversities  as 
are  found  in  the  creeds  and  forms  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  Might 
not  a  McCosh  add  ^<  Ecclesiastical"  to  the  title,  <^  The  Method  of 
the  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral?" 

At  least  one  chapter  of  such  a  work  should  be  headed  as  the  pre- 
sent article  is.  The  general  influence  of  the  variety  of  denomina- 
tions in  provoking  one  another's  zeal,  and  thus  multiplying  the 
means  of  grace  for  the  world,  is  plain  enough.  But  it  would  be 
curious  and  instructive,  and  promotive  of  Christian  harmony,  could 
we  see  that  there  is  a  mutual  action  and  reaction  going  on  through 
all  the  existing  diversities  of  the  Church,  the  final  end  of  which  is 
to  preserve  and  vivify  the  substantial  and  essential  faith. 

In  thinking  how  our  own  section  of  the  great  family  would  stand 
in  fiiuch  a  review,  both  as  to  the  influence  imparted  and  received, 
our  position  strikes  me  so  favourably,  that  I  could  scarcely  trust 
my  impartiality  to  write  the  first  part  of  that  chapter.  But  I  have 
made  a  few  notes  on  the  latter  branch  of  the  inquiry,  which  are  at 
any  body's  service. 

I  suppose  that  Presbyterianism  receives  both  a  favourable  and 
unfavourable  effect  from  each  of  the  other  forms  of  Christianity 
with  which  it  comes  into  association — ^that  is,  wherever  any  or  all 
of  the  other  forms  exist  in  the  same  place  with  itself. 
Vol.  n.— No.  1.  1 
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Methodism  has  a  good  effect  in  exhibiting  the  power  of  united, 
systematic  action  in  the  members  of  a  chnrch.  It  displays  the  force 
of  an  esprit  du  corps^  under  the  stimulus  of  an  organization  that 
compacts  the  people,  and  that  gives  each  one  a  place  to  fill  and  a 
work  to  do.  The  success  of  this  denomination  has  been  a  great 
encouragement  to  our  Church  to  push  its  aggressive  action  amone 
other  populations  than  those  which  have  a  birth-right  with  us,  and 
to  make  us  feel  that  we  too  are  bound  to  carry  the  gospel  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  immediate  congregations.  The  warmth  and  anima- 
tion of  their  preaching,  the  directness  of  their  modes  of  address  to 
the  individual  heart,  have  had  a  good  effect  upon  our  own  style  of 
proclaiming  the  gospel.  Taking  warning  from  their  indiscreet 
excesses  in  this  respect,  we  have  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
popular  mind  requires  a  blending  of  the  more  extemporaneous  and 
informal  method  of  address  with  what  was,  with  us,  in  danger  of 
becoming  too  scholastic  and  artificial.  Their  animated  and  unani- 
mous singing,  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  familiar  tunes  and 
hymns,  has  reproved  the  lifeless  habits  into  which  we  were  degene- 
rating. Perhaps  I  might  justly  add,  that,  without  shaking  our 
Calvinistic  foundations,  their  very  Arminian  errors  have  helped 
to  increase,  in  our  public  worship,  the  presenting  of  the  more 
encouraging  and  inviting  features  of  the  gospel.  ^'  Free  grace"  is 
as  much  our  doctrine  as  theirs ;  but  their  extreme  in  one  direction, 
has  helped  to  modify  our  tendency  to  the  other. 

For  these  benefits  we  should  be  grateful  to  our  Wesleyan  bre- 
thren :  but  some  other  influences  we  should  be  glad  they  would  keep 
at  home,  if  they  will  not  part  with  them  altogether.  Their  peculiar 
views  of  the  modes  of  conversion ;  their  encouragement  of  physical 
excitement;  their  confidence  in  extraordinary  ^^experiences,*'  exert 
a  secret  influence  on  the  minds  of  multitudes  who  never  enter  their 
meetings.  It  is  to  this  source  mainly,  that  we  may  trace  the 
snscriptural  impressions  which  every  pastor  finds  among  his  people, 
of  the  necessity  of  certain  characteristics  or  signs  of  regeneration, 
wanting  which  all  others  are  disregarded.  You  may  hold  them  to 
the  Bible  doctrine  and  Bible  history  of  conversion,  but  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  their  neighbours  have  proclaimed  aloud  of  the  light 
they  see,  the  joy  they  felt,  the  burden  which  suddenly  fell  off,  the 
perfection  which  they  reached,  will  be  their  secret  reply  to  the  Bible- 
itself.  Very  often,  too,  our  own  people  take  their  views  of  their 
own  church-doctrines  from  the  misrepresentations  afloat  in  the 
Methodist  neighbourhoods,  and  are  kept  in  a  sort  of  prejudice 
against  what  is  held  up  to  them,  as  a  harsher  system. 

Mixed  up  as  our  people  are  in  their  social  intercourse  with  our 
zealous  friends  of  that  denomination,  we  thus  partake  of  their  good 
and  evil  influences  to  a  wide  extent. 

The  Baptists  are  the  next  in  number  of  our  Christian  brethren 
who  contribute  to  modify  our  peculiarities. 

In  looking  for  the  good  they  do  us,  I  am  disposed  to  think  we 
may  attribute  to  them  some  beneficial  effects  as  resulting  from  the 
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redaction  of  the  very  opinions  in  which  tibey  are  onr  antagonists. 
Their  interpretation  of  the  two  great  ordinances  of  Christianitj, 
operates  as  a  constant  check  to  our  proneness  to  put  them  above  their 
scriptural  place.  When  we  see  a  large  and  excellent  body  of 
believers  holding  in  all  other  points  our  Confession  and  Catechisms, 
separating  themselves  from  their  brethren  in  the  Lord  on  the  sole 
ground  of  their  peculiar  views  as  to  who  should  partake  of  the 
sacraments,  and  as  the  form  in  which  one  sacrament  is  to  be 
observed,  it  sometimes  seems  to  me  a  permission  of  the  Head  of  the 
universal  Church,  explicable  on  no  other  ground  than  that  the  mix- 
ture of  such  opinions  in  the  Christian  world,  would  tend  to  keep  the 
whole  mass  from  the  still  greater  evil  of  converting  the  sacraments 
into  mere  superstitions.  So  long  as  there  is  a  controversy,  the 
respective  parties  will  be  more  likely  to  keep  within  bounds  in  which 
human  weakness  may  be  forgiven ;  and  the  Presbyterian  side  may 
be  kept  in  a  wholesome  conservatism  of  the  truth,  which  otherwise 
might  gradually  venture  into  some  of  the  mystical  theories  on  the 
subject. 

Then,  again,  although  we  believe  the  Baptist  interpretation  to  be 
erroneous,  yet  the  mere  fact  of  their  professing  to  hold  to  a  more 
literal  and  scrupulous  observance  of  the  Scripture  pattern,  has  a 
tendency  to  remind  all  other  branches  of  the  Church  of  the  great 
general  principle  involved  in  that  common  profession.  One  may 
plainly  see  that  the  '•  into  the  water,"  and  "out  of  the  water,"  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  baptism ;  hut  the  mistaken  adhe- 
rence to  Scripture  in  one  point,  may  contribute  to  maintain  a  more 
general  adherence  to  it  in  points  of  real  moment. 

But  then,  not  to  speak  of  that  close  communion  which  hurts  the 
cause  of  Christianity  at  large,  the  evil  that  we  suffer  from  our  Bap- 
tist neighbours  lies  chiefly  in  their  suggesting  doubts  to  the  minds 
of  our  people  on  the  topics  of  the  controversy.  Here  and  there 
one,  not  all,  instructed  in  the  analogy  of  faith,  conceives  that  bap- 
tism is  immersion ;  or  that  if  a  different  mode  of  applying  the  sym- 
bol be  sufficient,  yet  that  the  offspring  of  believers  should  not  be 
included  in  their  parents'  profession ;  or  that  seeing  infant  baptism 
is  doubted  by  so  many,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  omit  it,  or  at  least  to 
wait  till  the  child  is  old  enough  to  remember  the  transaction.  Some- 
times* a  member  of  a  Presbyterian  household  is  led  off  by  the  con- 
viction, or  the  excitement  of  a  moment,  and  bound  to  a  system  which 
thenceforth  denies  to  the  new  Baptist  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  the 
Lord's  table  with  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister ! 

More  sparsely  than  either  of  the  above-named  communions,  but 
in  some  quarters  more  influentially,  is  mingled  the  Episcopalian 
element.  It  is  more  difficult  to  speak  of  the  general  influence  of 
this  denomination,  for  it  is  less  homogeneous,  and  less  uniform  in  its 
.phases  than  any  of  us.  Their  revolutionary  movement  is  so  recent, 
that  the  character  of  the  body,  as  one,  is  yet  indeterminate.  It  is  a 
duality,  or  triality,  not  a  unit.  But  whether  the  high,  the  low,  or 
the  middle  party,  this  branch  of  the  Church  has  done  and  may  do 
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us  good  by  its  practical  example  in  some  things,  eren  where  we  can- 
not go  foil  length  in  the  theory  from  which  it  springs.  For  instance, 
we  cannot  believe  in  such  a  local  consecration  as  makes  it  sacri- 
ligious  for  the  laity  to  set  their  feet  in  the  chancel ;  but  we  like  the 
hint  that  this  silly  notion  gives  to  our  own  people  of  such  a  sacred 
association  of  the  thoughts  with  the  place  of  divine  worship,  as  would 
make  them  unwilling  to  give  it  up  to  concerts,  political  meetings,  or 
other  merely  secular  uses ;  or  to  talk,  and  gaze,  and  move  about  in  it 
on  the  Lord's  day,  as  if  they  were  in  their  own  dwellings.  We  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  show,  and  ornament,  and  expensiveness  of  their 
churches  imitated ;  but  we  may  so  far  regard  their  example,  as  to 
study  good  taste,  neatness,  convenience,  and  cleanliness  in  the 
plainer  structures  which  our  plainer  forms  demand*  We  do  not  give 
in  to  the  theory  that  preaching  is  the  inferior  portion  of  the  objects 
of  the  sanctuary,  but  we  would  learn  from  the  other  extreme  of  our 
liturgical  friends,  not  to  depreciate  our  devotional  services  for  the 
sake  of  the  sermon.  We  would  not  give  up  the  doctrinal  basis  of  our 
preaching  for  the  genteel  moral  lecture,  but  we  may  learn  to  incor- 
porate in  our  discourses  a  more  direct  and  open  reference  to  partic- 
ular moral  duties  and  faults.  We  cannot  but  smile  at  their  calling 
confirmation  ^^an  apostolic  rite,"  and  tremble  at  the  mockery  of 
sacred  subjects  which  is  so  often  connected  with  its  observance,  but 
we  may  learn  to  be  more  careful  in  keeping  our  baptized  children  in 
mind  of  their  birthright. 

In  such  particulars  the  Episcopalians  may  be  silently  doing  us  a 
good  service.  But,  per  contra^  we  must  expect  to  have  our  evangeli- 
cal simplicity  offended  and  injured  by  the  tendency  of  their  opinions 
to  encourage  a  ceremonial  religionism,  and  of  their  forms  to  captivate 
our  worldly-minded  youth.  We  may  reasonably  fear  that  our  de- 
nominational pride  will  be  roused  by  their  local  successes  so  as  to 
tempt  us  to  be  more  accommodating  to  the  worldly  taste,  and  to 
forget  the  gospel-models  where  our  strength  lies,  in  order  to  assume 
an  attire  which  is  only  the  rags  of  Anglicanism,  as  theirs  is  of  Ro- 
manism. 

When  the  suggested  Book  comes  to  be  written,  the  author  will, 
doubtless,  extend  his  inquiry  into  the  influences  we  receive  from 
other  large  denominations,  not  usually  included  in  our  brotherhood 
of  churches.  The  "Society  of  Friends,"  for  example — whether 
their  drab  does  not  help  to  modify  our  blue,  sometimes  for  better, 
sometimes  for  worse — whether  it  is  not  intended,  that  whilst  they 
should  be  rebuked  by  our  example  for  not  keeping  the  ordinances, 
we  should  learn  from  their  principles  to  mix  more  silent  meditation 
and  spiritual  waiting  with  our  constant  hearing  and  doing.  Perhaps 
the  supposed  author  will  even  go  into  the  dark  regions  of  the  Popish 
heresy,  and  trace  some  superstitions  of  individual  Presbyterians  to 
the  social  influence  of  the  adherents  of  that  system ;  or  find  in  the 
sincere  fidelity  of  many  of  the  ignorant  Papists  to  the  requisitions 
they  believe  to  be  sacred,  a  rebuke  to  our  looseness  as  to  what  we 
know  to  be  divine;  and  surely  the  Christian  Catholic  may  learn 
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from  the  Soman  Catholic  the  value  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  dross 
of  tradition ;  the  superiority  of  knowing  what  to  believe,  above  be- 
lieving what  we  know  not;  and  the  peril  of  trusting  to  the  hands  and 
knees  the  work  of  the  heart.  How  much  the  very  spectacle  of  this 
sad  perversion  of  truth  may  have  done  to  keep  our  exertions  in  the 
right  path,  no  mortal  eye  can  discern ;  but  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  Divine  Providence,  we  cannot  believe  it  has  been  suffered 
without  a  good  design,  or  that  that  design  has  not  been,  in  its  or- 
dained degree,  fulfilled. 

To  one  who  runs  his  eye  along  Mosheim's  chapters  of  ^^  Heresies 
and  Schisms,"  in  his  annals  of  the  first  fifteen  centuries,  where  he 
begins  his  new  division  of  ^^the  general"  and  ^Hhe  particular"  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  it  must  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
diversities  of  religious  opinion  have  actually  diminished,  rather  than 
increased,  under  the  great  Reformation  principle  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures.  For,  in  order  to 
determine  the  question  of  the  number  of  the  .present  divisions  of  the 
Christian  body,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  enumerate  the  variety  of 
names  by  which  they  are  called ;  but  the  surest,  the  most  evangeli- 
cal method  would  be,  to  determine  how  many  of  these  societies  of 
believers  in  Jesus  can  pray  and  praise  together ;  can  rejoice  in  the 
same  ground  of  acceptance ;  can  weep,  and  be  comforted,  and  re- 
proved and  edified,  by  the  same  pre-eminent  and  most  precious 
doctrines ;  can  admit  the  same  preceptive  and  spiritual  obligations, 
and  thus  prove  that,  despite  of  other  differences,  they  feel  themselves 
to  be,  in  the  highest  sense,  one  in  Christ. 

Divine  Providence  has  permitted  the  nominal  church  of  our  day 
to  exist  in  our  country  in  two  great  divisions,  the  Protestant  and  the 
Protested.  The  former  is  subdivided  into  several  distinct  organiza- 
tions, but,  taking  the  country  in  mass,  the  four  forms  we  have  been 
naming  will  express  its  leading  influences — the  Methodist,  the  Bap- 
tist, the  Presbyterian,  the  Episcopalian.  These  names  are  sufficiently 
distinctive  to  mark  the  general  character  of  the  Reformed  or  Evan- 
gelical Church.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  ii)babitants 
of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  they  arrange  themselves  under  any 
religious  name,  come  under  one  or  another  of  the  five  divisions  now 
stated. 

Out  of  everv  arrangement  or  permission  of  Providence  we  must 
believe  some  nnal  good  wiU  proceed.  Error  is  evil,  and  division 
may  be  evil :  but  even  error  and  division  may  serve  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  greater  evils,  and  working  out  a  collateral  or  eventual 
good.  At  all  events,  there  must  be,  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  not 
only  an  influence  going  out  from  each  of  these  forms  on  their  respect- 
ive adherents,  but  a  reciprocal  influence  on  each  other.  Is  not  this 
tendency  of  the  variations  one  of  the  designs,  if  not  the  chief,  in 
the  providential  permission  of  their  existence  ? 

H* 
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A  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD. 

llAifT  years  ago,  I  Tisited  a  church  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 

State  of J  not  very  far  from  the  ocean.     It  is  one  in  which  the 

aainted  Brainerd  is  known  to  have  preached,  on  a  sacramental  occa- 
flion,  when  he  was  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  his  tawny  converts. 
The  house  is  very  plain,  after  the  manner  of  those  days,  and  was 
reared  by  the  descendants  of  a  small  Scottish  emigration.  But  there 
is  one  object  which  gives  venerable  beauty  to  the  edifice — it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  spacious  burying-ground,  lying  gracefully  ov^  the 
rounded  crest  of  a  hill,  and  shaded  by  clumps  of  ancient  oaks,  the 
survivors  of  a  great  forest.  Here  lie  the  people  of  several  genera- 
tions, with  many  a  lettered  stone,  on  which  the  children,  who  stray 
among  the  rank  grass  and  spring-flowers,  love  to  spell  out  the  well- 
known  family  names.  Vastly  more  touching,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
is  this  siinple  cemetery,  than  all  the  landscape-gardeniug  of  Mount 
Auburn,  Greenwood,  or  Pere  la  Chaise.  Without  the  aid  of  Hervey 
or  Young,  the  thoughtful  mind  may  here  read  lessons  that  quiet,  in- 
struct and  elevate. 

The  month  of  May,  in  which  I  first  visited  this  church,  was  genial 
and  delightful,  and  many  groups  of  worshippers  were  sprinkled  over 
the  field  of  the  dead.  Some  walked  in  the  green  paths,  some  stood 
under  the  shady  trees,  and  some,  who  were  bowed  with  years,  sat 
upon  the  broad  tombstones ;  but  all  were  serious  and  devout  in  their 
mien,  for  it  was  a  communion  season.  Among  all  these  persons, 
there  was  one  who  attracted  instant  attention,  even  before  his  cha- 
racter was  known.  He  was  a  tall  old  man,  of  slender  but  erect 
form,  with  gray  hairs  that  straggled  from  beneath  his  broad  old-time 
hat.  He  scarcely  leaned  on  the  staff,  which,  like  the  clergy  of  all 
a^es,  he  seemed  to  bear  as  a  pastoral  symbol.  All  who  met  him  did 
him  reverence ;  voices  were  hushed  as  he  approached ;  many  rose  as 
he  passe^;  yet  the  smallest  children  appeared  happier  for  his  greet- 
ing. For  nearly  forty  years  he  had  ministered  to  them,  and  had  at 
length  became  the  patriarch  of  the  vicinage.  I  well  remember  the 
serene  and  gentle  grace  with  which  he  would  lead  away  some  shrink- 
ing creature,  all  suffused  with  emotion,  into  the  covert  of  a  little 
grove,  to  administer  words  of  cheering  with  regard  to  the  approaching 
ordinance ;  and  then  with  what  grave  control  in  his  manner  he  would 
gather  around  him  the  grey-haired  elders,  to  confer  with  them  on 
cases  arising  out  of  the  same  solemnity.  As  the  look  and  carriage 
of  a  good  man  spring,  when  he  is  unaffected,  from  inward  sources  of 
character,  so  they  have  their  share  in  that  influence  which  a  faithful 
minister  carries  with  him,  more  and  more,  upon  all  who  come  into 
his  presence.  Feelings  thus  produced,  are  made  more  solemn  and 
enduring  amidst  the  memorials  of  the  dead.  For  who  that  walked 
among  those  hillocks  could  forget  that  this  aged  servant  of  God  had 
preached  to  their  forefathers,  and  that  the  congregation  of  the  dead 
was  far  greater  than  that  of  the  living  ? 
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It  is  abusing  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  and  urging  it  to  an  ex- 
treme, to  prohibit  all  records  over  the  graves  of  the  departed. 
Epitaphs  are  often  foolish  and  often  false,  bat  sometimes  they  are  as 
edifying  as  sermons.  The  dead  are  not  lost.  The  spot  where  they 
lie  should  have  a  record.  Such  a  record  is  found  in  the  simple 
monument.  Let  us  not  forget  how  carefully  the  Scriptures  indicate 
the  burial-place  of  many  saints.  The  humblest  grave-stone  testifier 
concerning  the  resurrection,  and  may  speak  warning  or  consolation 
to  the  passer-by. 

The  churchyard  in  a  colder  season  presents  a  different  scene,  yet 
one  which  has  suggested  some  fine  thoughts  to  a  great  poet  of  our 
day : — 

«  Thas,  wiMn  in  chaMgeftit  April  mow  h«th  foUen, 
And  fields  are  while,  if  from  the  suUeo  north 
Your  walk  conduct  you  hither,  ere  the  sun 
Hath  gained  his  noontide  height,  this  churchyard,  filled 
WiUi  monnds  transversely  lying  side  by  sid6 
From  east  to  west,  before  yon  will  appear 
An  unillamined,  blank,  and  d)neary  plain. 
With  more  than  wintry  cheerfulness  and  gloom 
Saddening  the  heart.    Go  forward,  and  look  back ; 
Look,  from  the  quarter  whence  the  land  of  light. 
Of  life,  of  love,  and  gladness  doth  dispense 
His  beams ;  which  unezcluded  in  their  fall* 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  every  grave 
Have  gently  exercised  a  melting  power, 
Then  will  a  vernal  prospect  meet  your  eye. 
All  fresh  and  beauttfol,  and  green  and  bright. 
Hopeful  and  cheerful  :-~vanished  is  the  snow. 
Vanished  or  hidden ;  and  the  whole  domain. 
To  some  too  lightly  minded  might  appear 
A  meadow  carpet  for  the  dancing  hours." 

C.  Q. 


A  WELL-ORDERED  CONVERSATION. 

pBeing  part  of  a  sermon  preached  in  New  York,  1707,  by  the  Rev.  Frafcib  Makxvie, 
the  father  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States.*] 

I  proceed  to  describe,  or  to  show  to  you,  what  a  well-ordered 
CONVERSATION  is,  or  wherein  it  consists.  And  this  is  the  next  head, 
and  so  requisite  to  be  explained,  that  I  cannot  apprehend  how  any 
can  be  convinced  of  the  want  thereof,  or  engaged  to  promote, 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Petek  Fokce,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City,  for  a  copy  of  this 
famoQs  sermon,  preached  by  Francis  Makemie,  in  New  York,  for  which  be  suffered  irn* 
prisonment.  A  brief  account  of  the  circumstances  of  his  imprisonment  is  given  in  the  first 
▼olome  of  the  Presbyterian  Magazine,  pp.  30,  31.  The  Church  is  under  obligations  to 
Mr.  Force  for  his  antiquarian  skill  in  rescuing  this  sermon  from  oblirion,  and  in  preserving 
it  in  his  valuable  library.  We  render  to  him  this  public  acknowledgment  for  his  kind* 
ness  in  sending  a  beautiful  manuscript  copy  for  the  Presbyterian  Magaaine. 

The  sermon  is  much  longer  than  we  expected,  and  woald  take  np  nearly  30  pages  of 
the  Magazine.  ^We  may  continue  the  extracts  heresfter.  The  following  is  an  outline  oi 
the  plan  of  the  sermon:  the  teit  being,"  To  him  that  orderethhit  convereation  aright 
will  1  show  the  talvttiion  if  Ood,^'  Ps.  I.  23.    After  an  introduction,  the  author,  1.  Laya 
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advance,  or  seek  after  a  well-ordered  conversation,  without  some 
distinct  and  clear  notions  about  it;  therefore  it  consists  in  these 
things, 

1.  In  a  life  and  eanversation  purged  and  purified  from  %in  and 
wickedness.  And  this  is  the  first  step  towards  a  well-ordered  con- 
versation ;  for  the  lives  and  conversations  of  all  men  by  natore,  and 
from  our  apostate  state  of  rebellion,  are  impure,  sinful,  and  unclean ; 
we  are  a  seed  of  evil-doers,  children  that  are  corrupters ;  our  lives 
naturally,  and  without  grace,  and  before  conversion,  are  very 
irregular  and  disorderly ;  and  those  disorderly  things  must  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  evils  of  our  lives  must  be  purged  away.  And  as  it  is 
sin  that  disordereth  the  life  and  defileth  the  conversation,  so  it  is 
sin,  and  sin  only,  our  lives  must  be  purged  and  purified  from ;  and 
this  is  required  by  many  precepts,  multiplied  threatenings,  enlarged 
and  renewed  promises,  and  many  awakening  instances.  And  it  is 
sometimes  called  a  departing  from  iniquity,  2  Tim.  ii.  19 — ^Let 
every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ,  depart  from  iniquity.  A 
departing  from  evil,  Psal.  xxziv.  14.  It  is  called  a  ceasing  to  do  evil, 
Isa.  i.  1& — Cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well.  A  forsaking 
our  ways  that  are  not  good,  Isa.  Iv.  7 — Let  the  wicked  forsake  his 
way  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts.  A  denying  ungodliness, 
and  worldly  lusts.  Tit.  ii.  12.  A  cleansing  our  hands,  and  purify- 
ing our  hearts.  Jam.  iv.  8— Cleanse  your  hands  ye  sinners,  and 
purify  your  hearts  ye  double-minded.  And  frequently  called  a 
turning  from  sin.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye ;  if  the  wicked  turn  from  his 
way ;  turn  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Tou  see  then,  my 
friends,  what  is  your  first  work;  there  must  be  a  rooting  out,  and 
plucking  up  the  sinful  and  corrupt  weeds  in  our  souls,  if  we  would 
have  grace  planted,  and  virtue  grow  there ;  we  must  purge  away  the 
spots  and  stains,  if  we  would  appear  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  our 
(rod  ;  we  must  lay  aside  the  disorders  and  irregularities  of  our  lives, 
if  we  would  have  them  orderly  and  regular.  The  profane  curser  and 
swearer  must  lay  aside  his  horrid  oaths  and  rash  impious  impreca- 
tions. The  beastly  and  sensual  drunkard  must  abstain  from  his 
intemperate  cups  and  companions.  The  unclean  person  must  leave 
his  whoredoms.  The  backbiter  must  forsake  his  railing  and  defa- 
mation. The  liar  must  learn  to  speak  truth  to  his  neighbour.  The 
thief  and  purloiner  must  grow  honest.  The  profaner  of  the  day  of 
the  Lord  must  learn  to  spend  it  more  religiously.  And  the  profli- 
gate and  profane  scoffer  at  the  creatures  of  God,  the  people,  and 
followers  of  God,  the  way,  worship,  and  religion  of  God,  must  lay 
aside  this  base  abuse  of  their  tongues.  These  evils,  and  many 
more,  as  pride^  covetousness,  carnality,  and  worldlinesSy  must  be 

open  the  promise  relating  to  God's  salvation.  2.  He  then  shows  the  nature  of  a  well- 
ordered  conversation.  [This  part  is  in  the  present  number  of  the  Magazine.]  3.  Some 
reasons  why  a  well-ordered  conversation  is  of  great  concern.  4.  What  is  necessary  to 
promote  this  good  conversation.  6.  Obstructions  which  mar  a  godly  walk  and  conversa- 
tion.  6.  An  application.  The  sermon  is  after  the  old-fashioned  style — well  subdivided, 
full  of  Scripture,  plain,  and  aiming  at  the  reformation  of  the  heart  and  life.  For  the  titU 
page  and  prtface,  see  another  part  of  this  number  of  the  Magazine. 
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purged  out  of  our  lives,  and  our  conversatums  cleansed  from  them, 
if  we  would  promote  a  welUordered  conversation  in  the  world. 

2.  A  well-ordered  life  and  conversation  consists  in  a  conformity 
and  agreeableness  to  the  holy  laws  and  sovereign  commands  of 
heaven.  For  God,  the  powerful  creator  of  all  things,  is  also  the 
supreme  and  sovereign  Law-giver^  who  prescribes  rules  to  his  crea- 
tures, wherein  and  whereby  every  thing  is  prohibited  we  are  to 
forsake  and  abstain  from;  and  every  thin^  is  commanded  and 
required,  we  should  perform  and  do.  And.  the  world  was  involved 
in  such  a  labyrinth  of  darkness  and  corruption,  man  would  not  have 
known  what  was  to  be  done,  or  what  was  to  be  left  undone,  if  God 
from  heaven  had  not  told  us  by  his  revealed  law.  And  such  is  the 
nature  of  this  Divine  law,  and  the  commands  of  heaven,  that  they 
are  most  holy^  just^  and  good^  adapted  by  infinite  wisdom  to  advance 
our  happiness  here  and  hereafter.  And  a  conversation  answerable 
to  this  Divine  rule,  both  in  negatives  and  positives,  is  the  only  well- 
ordered  conversation  in  the  world;  for  all  disorders  in  life  are 
nothing  else  but  a  deviation  from  that  rule,  and  a  contradiction  to 
that  law.  This  is  a  further  step  and  a  higher  degree  of  a  well- 
ordered  conversation  than  the  former;  and  the  first  step  consisting 
only  in  the  negative  part  of  religion ;  but  in  this  is  comprehended 
both  positives  and  negatives,  a  compliance  with  the  laws  of  heaven. 
And  this  is  called  a  keeping  the  commandments^  John  xiv.  15 — If 
'e  love  me,  keep  my  commandments.  A  doing  the  will  of  the  Lord^ 
Tatt.  vii.  21 — "  Not  every  one  that  saith.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  he  that  doth  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  A  conversation  agreeable  to  first  table  com- 
mands, and  second  table  commands,  &nd  to  gospel  precepts^  is  the 
only  regular  conversation.  How  much,  therefore,  is  it  the  concern 
of  everv  soul  to  be  acquainted  with  this  law,  and  to  make  conscience 
of  conforming  their  lives  thereunto. 

S.  A  well-ordered  life  and  conversation  consists  in  being  adorned 
with  the  shining  grace  and  gracious  fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
wherein  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  renetaing  Spirit  of  God  are 
legible  and  conspicuous,  even  in  all  parts  of  conversation.  This  dis- 
tinguishes the  life  of  a  Christian  from  the  conversation  of  the  most 
refined  and  polished  moralists  in  the  world,  and  renders  the  conver- 
sation of  a  true,  sincere  Christian,  to  surpass,  by  far,  the  lives  of 
pagans.  The  true  Christian,  in  all  states  of  life,  whether  in  pros- 
perity or  adversity,  in  fulness  or  in  want,  in  sickness  or  in  health,  in 
suffering  or  liberty,  under  reproaches  or  in  good  report,  tinder 
enjoyment,  or  want  of  religious  privileges,  is  furnished  with  graces 
answerable,  and  exercises  them  suitably  and  agreeably,  so  as  his 
whole  life  should  shine  with  them,  as  a  light  in  a  dark  place.  The 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  believing  souls,  with  which  their  conver- 
sation should  shine,  are  enumerated  by  the  apostle,  Gal.  v.  22,  23, 
"  But  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance ;"  and  the  apostle  Paul 
recommends  them  to  us,  Phil,  iv,  8 — '^  Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever 
Vol,  IL— No.  1.  2 
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things  are  traey  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on 
these  things."  And  these,  and  such  as  these,  must  be  the  shining 
ornaments  of  a  well-ordered  conversation^  such  as  our  Saviour  speaks 
of  in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matt.  v.  10 — ^^Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

4.  A  well-ordered  conversation  is  a  conversation  suitable  and 
agreeable  to  our  Christian  eallingy  and  holy  vocations,  or  answerable 
to  the  gospel  privileges  and  obligations  we  are  under ;  for  as  the 
privileges  of  men,  as  rational  creatures,  are  great  beyond  the  brutal 
world,  BO  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  world  are  justly  great  be- 
yond the  pagan,  enjoving  many  benefits  and  immunities  which  they 
want ;  for,  beyond  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  they  have  the 
oracles  of  God  and  the  lamp  of  God's  law  for  their  instruction  and 
direction.  Those  without  tne  Church  are  aliens  and  strangers,  but 
Christians  have  a  covenant  relation  to  God,  and  have  embraced  him 
as  their  God  and  Father.  They  have  frequent  intercourse  and  com- 
munion with  God  in  duties,  access  to  God  by  prayer,  in  all  troubles, 
wants  and  difficulties ;  and  a  Mediator  always  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  to  intercede  for  them;  and  the  perpetual  promise  of  God*s 
Spirit,  and  preference  to  be  with  them  in  all  their  performances  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  And  as  their  privileges  are  great,  so  their 
obligations  are  weighty  and  solemn ;  for  they  have  renounced  the 
devil^  abandoned  the  world  and  renounced  the  flesh  and  corruption ; 
listed  and  enrolled  themselves  among  the  number  of  Christ's  follow- 
ers, submitting  unto  him  as  the  Captain  of  their  salvation,  engaging 
to  fight  under  his  banner.  And  as  these  are  the  privileges  and 
obligations  of  a  Christian,  the  holy  calling  and  true  vocation  of  a 
believer  must  call  for  and  require  an  answerableness  and  becoming 
suitableness  of  life  and  conversation  in  all  professors  thereof.  And 
this  is  frequently  required  and  recommended  under  the  gospel,  Phil, 
i.  27 :  "  Only  let  your  conversation  be  such  as  becometh  the  gospel  of 
Christ."  Eph.  iv.  1 :  *^I,  therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  beseech 
you,  that  you  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are  called." 
Col.  i.  10 :  "  That  ye  might  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord,  being  fruitful 
in  every  good  work."  1  Thess.  ii.  12 :  "  That  you  would  walk  worthy 
of  God  who  hath  called  you  to  his  kingdom  and  glory."  How  de- 
meaning is  it  for  such  as  are  called  to  so  high  dignities,  and  enjoy 
so  great  privileges,  to  act  beneath  their  privileges  or  calling,  or  live 
a  life  inconsistent  therewith?  for  all  persons  should  act  like  the 
station  they  are  in,  and  sure  the  Christian,  above  all  others  in  the 
world,  has  reason  to  regulate  his  conversation  suitable  to  his  Chri^ 
tian  calling  and  holy  vocation.  How  unbecoming  is  it  for  children 
of  light  to  walk  and  live  as  if  in  darkness?  for  such  as  profess 
themselves  children  of  God,  to  speak  and  act  as  children  of  the 
devil?  therefore  the  apostle  Paul  (Eph.  iv.  17)  advises  the  Ephe- 
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sians  not  to  walk  as  the  Gentiles  do,  but  according  to  their  holy 
calling  and  Christian  profession. 

5.  A  well-ordered  life  and  conversation  consists  in  being  answer- 
able to  the  various  stations,  capacities  and  relations  whereunto  we 
are  called  and  placed  of  God  in  the  world,  whether  as  superiorSy 
inferiors  or  equals.  For  we  must  look  upon  all  Christians  in  a  two- 
fold capacity ;  first,  in  respect  to  their  general  calling  and  vocation 
as  Christians,  which  is  common  to  all,  and  calls  for  a  walk  and  con- 
versation suitable  thereunto,  as  you  have. heard.  Next  we  must 
look  upon  them  in  a  more  limited  capacity y^B  related  to  one  another 
in  a  more  particular  calling.  As  some  are  superiors,  whether  in 
families,  in  the  state,  or  in  the  church,  so  some  are  inferiors  on  all 
those  accounts,  for  they  are  relatives ;  and  others  are  equals  of  the 
same  station  and  capacity.  And  it  is  the  superlative  excellency  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  a  demonstration  of  the  fulness  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  there  are  duties  for  all  ranks  and  stations  prescribed 
and  taught  there.  The  sins  incident  to  all  degrees  and  ranks  of  men 
and  women  are  detected  and  reproved  there.  Magistrates  and 
rulers  in  the  government  and  state  have  their  work  and  duty  cut  out 
to  their  hands,  and  are  limited  and  bounded  by  the  supreme  law  of 
an  universal  Sovereign,  to  whom  the  greatest  of  them  must  be  ac- 
countable. The  subject  oweth  subjection,  loyalty  and  obedience  to 
his  just  and  lawful  commands,  for  he  is  the  minister  of  Grodfor  good; 
And  this  is  due,  by  virtue  of  a  divine  command  and  appointment. 
But  if  he  exceed  his  power,  and  require  any  thing  sinful  or  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  of  God,  the  apostle's  rule  is  still  observable,  God 
is  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  man.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  owe  many 
duties  to  God  and  his  people  in  that  relation.  People  are  in  many 
things  indebted  by  the  law  of  God  to  their  ministers  in  the  execution 
of  their  office,  which  God  will  require  at  their  hands.  Many  also 
are  the  relative  duties  of  parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wiveSy 
masters  and  servants — afl  which  are  required  to  make  up  a  well- 
ordered  Conversation;  not  excluding  the  duties  of  equity,  truth  and 
justice,  due  from  equals  to  one  another.  And  if  the  Christian 
religion  were  regarded  by  all  ranks  and  stations,  none  in  the  world 
would  be  compared  with  them;  therefore,  it  was  not  a  vain  nor 
groundless  challenge  one  of  the  ancients  made,  when  he  challenged 
all  the  world  to  show  so  good  magistrates  and  subjects,  husbands  and 
wives,  parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants,  as  the  Christian 
religion  is  able  to  produce.  And  all  Christians  would  excel  the 
whole  world  if  they  would  but  live  as  becomes  their  general  and 
special  callings  and  vocations. 

6.  A  well-ordered  conversation  is  a  heavenly  conversation,  or  a 
conversation  in  heaven,  above  the  terrene,  carnal,  and  base  things 
of  this  world;  so  to  live,  and  so  to  act,  as  if  they  appeared  not 
Ko<f/i6jto%lt at,  citizens  of  this  world,  but  belonged  to  a  superior  and 
more  intellectual  world.  This  the  apostle  Paul  professes,  Phil.  iii. 
20 — Our  conversation  is  in  heaven — that  is,  we  have  not  this  world, 
but  heaven  for  our  city.    Therefore  if  we  would  expect  heaven  in 
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the  end,  we  mnst  begin  and  in  some  measure  live  a  life  of  heaven 
upon  earth;  every  thing  should  tend  heavenward;  daily  preparing 
for  heaveny  and  so  speaking  or  acting,  as  if  you  were  bound  for 
heaven,  employed  about  heavenly  things,  and  elevated  above  the 
concerns  of  this  lower  world,  only'using  the  most  desirable  things 
thereof,  as  travellers  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  if  we  used  them  not ; 
making  sure  of  an  interest  in  the  heavenly  Canaan ;  making  our 
acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  world,  frequently 
conversing  there  by  faith  and  contemplation ;  carrying  on  a  con- 
stant trade  and  traffic  with  heaven  by  prayer  and  supplication ; 
having  their  hearts  and  souls  soaring  aloft  and  ardently  breathing 
after  their  crown  and  kingdom ;  placing  their  affections  on  things 
above,  where  their  treasures  are:  yea,  their  chief  ends,  aims,  and 
endeavours,  tending  and  inclining  that  way.  And  this  is  a  eonver-- 
sdtion  in  heaven,  and  so  a  well-ordered  conversation. 

Thus  you  have  a  regular  conversation  described  in  the  six  fore- 
going particulars. 


CASUISTRY.— INDWELLING  SIN  IN  THE  RIGHTEOUS  AND 

IN  THE  WICKED. 

All  men  are,  by  nature,  enemies  of  God,  sinners  in  his  sight,  and 
subject  to  his  wrath.  And  although  in  regeneration  a  great  change 
passes  upon  the  soul,  yet  conversion  is  not  perfection,  the  new  birth 
is  not  sanctification.  When  the  Bible  speaks  of  ^^a  perfect  man,'' 
it  means  no  more  than  to  designate  a  sincere,  consistent,  matured 
believer.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  admits  as  much.  His  words  are,  "how 
often  the  word  t«x«coj,  which  we  translate  perfect,  is  used  to  signify 
an  adult  Christian,  one  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  may  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  St.  Paul's  writings."  He 
then  specially  refers  to  1  Cor.  ii.  6 ;  xiv.  20 ;  Eph.  iv.  13 ;  Phil.  iii. 
16;  Coloss.  iv.  12;  Heb.  v.  14. 

That  imperfection  cleaves  to  the  best  of  men  in  this  life  the 
Scriptures  clearly  assert.  "For  there  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not," 
1  Kings  viii.  46 ;  2  Chron.  vi.  36.  That  we  may  not  except  the 
righteous  from  this  sad  sentence  is  clear,  for  God  expressly  teaches 
that  "there  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth  good  and  sin- 
neth not,"  Ecc.  vii.  20.  And  the  loving  John,  speaking  of  his 
brethren  and  himself,  says,  "  if  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us,"  1  John  i.  18. 

If  then,  sin  be  found  in  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  what  is  the 
present  difference  in  their  characters  ?  They  are  alike  in  being  sin- 
ners by  nature,  and  in  want  of  perfect  conformity  to  God's  law.  Sin 
is  a  great  evil  in  whomsoever  found.  The  sins  of  saint  and  sinner 
affect  their  hearts,  and  thoughts,  and  words,  and  deeds.     The  sin  of 
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a  regenerate  man  may  be  outwardly,  as  grievons  as  that  of  an 
unconverted  person.  No  sin,  except  one  involving  final  apostacy,  is 
too  heinous  to  be  committed  by  a  real  child  of  Goa.  Yet  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked  are  not  in  all  respects  alike  as  to  indwelling 
sin.     Indeed,  the  difference  between  them  is  immense. 

The  regenerate,  far  more  than  unrenewed  men,  see  their  own  sins 
against  God.  The  former  are  considerably  enlightened  on  this 
point ;  while  the  heart  of  the  latter  is  like  a  foul  room,  into  which 
the  light  shineth  not  at  all,  or  very  dimly.  The  saint  is  a  sick  man 
who  knows  his  own  plague.  The  sinner  is  sick,  but  his  disease  is 
very  flattering.  The  nearer  he  is  to  death,  the  better  he  thinks  he 
is.  Any  just  view  of  his  sins  surprises  the  wicked.  He  is  not  fami- 
liar with  the  truth  on  this  weighty  matter.  He  is  the  anti-type  of 
the  Pharisee,  but  the  saint  is  habitually  like  the  Publican,  and  he 
cries,  '^  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.*' 

On  the  subject  of  sin,  the  unregenerate  man  has  but  one  mind, 
and  that  is,  to  hold  it  fast;  while  the  converted  man  has  two  minds 
respecting  it,  one  inclining  him  to  it,  the  other  leading  him  to  abhor 
it.  The  sinner  often  has  a  contest  within  him,  but  it  is  a  war  be- 
tween conscience  and  inclination,  or  between  one  sinful  desire  and 
another.  Tet  towards  sin  his  heart  is  undivided.  It  is  always  sweet 
to  him,  and  holiness  is  always  distasteful  to  him.  Not  so  the  right- 
eous. As  the  pious  old  Hebrews  expressed  it,  he  has  a  heart  and 
a  hearty  or,  as  our  Bible  has  it,  a  divided  heart.  He  is  carnal,  hav- 
ing been  sold  under  sin ;  yet  he  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteous- 
ness. When  he  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  him ;  yet  h6 
does  good.  The  evil  that  he  hates,  that  he  does.  The  sinner  never 
really  wills  to  do  good.  His  heart  is  never  truly  engaged  in  God's 
cause.  He  would  do  the  very  evil  which  he  does.  His  heart  is  fully 
set  in  him  to  do  evil.  He  frames  his  doings  to  that  very  end.  He 
intends  to  live  as  he  pleases,  whether  it  pleases  God  or  not. 

In  unregenerate  men,  sin  has  the  mastery,  is  the  strong  man 
armed,  and  keeps  his  goods  in  peace.  All  the  wicked  are  the  slaves 
of  corruption.  They  are  led  captive  by  the  devil  at  his  will.  And 
they  love  to  have  it  so.  If  no  penal  consequences,  no  shame,  no 
fear,  no  pain,  no  death  followed  transgression,  the  wicked  would  never 
be  moved.  They  oft^n  dread  the  fruit  of  their  evil  doings ;  but  they 
love  to  do  evil.  The  righteous  are  not  so.  Sin  has  not  dominion 
over  them.  They  do  not  consent  to  take  sin  for  a  master.  They 
are  not  workers  of  iniquity.  They  do  not  make  a  trade  of  sin. 
Wickedness  is  neither  their  habit,  nor  their  choice.  The  ungodly 
sin  allowedly,  habitually,  and  because  their  hearts  go  after  folly. 
They  do  nothing  else  but  sin.  They  may  have  seasons  of  remorse, 
but  none  of  true  repentance.  They  are  never  betrayed  into  an  act  of 
genuine  devotion.  Their  iniquities  grant  them  no  holidays.  If 
they  are  not  serving  one  strange  lust,  they  are  another.  They  do 
sell  themselves  to  commit  iniquity. 

The  reason  is,  they  have  no  taste  for  the  things  of  God,  no  relish 
for  holiness ;  while  the  righteous  have  not  so  great  a  zest  for  any 
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thing  as  for  God,  his  word,  his  favour,  and  his  service.  The  highest 
delights  of  a  sinner  are  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  or  of  sin.  The 
exquisite,  soul-ravishing  enjoyments  of  a  child  of  God,  are  in  divine 
things.  His  heart  enters  into  them  with  warmth  and  life.  He  does 
truly  and  greatly  delight  in  them.  They  are  his  meat  and  drink. 
But  the  wicked  have  no  heart  for  them,  but  are  always  going  out 
after  their  covetousness,  their  pride,  their  ease,  their  lusts.  The 
sinner  loves  the  world  and  the  things  of  the  world ;  but  the  more  a 
child  of  God  finds  himself  resting  on  the  things  of  time,  the  more  is 
he  displeased  with  himself. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  wicked  do  not  truly  mourn  for  sin. 
It  is  not  an  abominable  thing  in  their  eyes.  They  love  to  have  vain 
thoughts  lodge  within  them.  To  all  the  wicked,  sin  in  some  shape 
is  a  sweet  morsel  under  their  tongue.  To  them,  stolen  waters  and 
forbidden  fruit  are  sweet.  Not  so  with  the  righteous.  They  weep 
for  nothing  so  much,  or  so  bitterly,  as  for  sin.  In  view  of  it,  Job 
said,  '^  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes ;"  David  said, 
''My  moisture  is  turned  into  the  drought  of  summer;"  Isaiah  said, 
''Wo  is  me !  for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips ;"  and  Paul  cried  out 
bitterly,  "0  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death?'*  In  a  renewed  man,  there  is  a  war  between 
grace  and  corruption,  holiness  and  sin.  In  the  wicked,  the  current 
always  runs  one  way. 

The  believer  also  looks  to  Christ  for  deliverance,  and  says,  what 
should  I  do  but  for  such  a  Saviour  ?  while  the  poor  sinner,  blinded 
in  unbelief,  sees  no  beauty  in  Christ,  why  he  should  desire  him,  no 
fitness  in  his  offices,  and  no  necessity  for  his  aid.  One  glories  in 
Christ  as  a  Saviour  from  sin.  The  other  glories  not  in  him  at  all. 
To  one  he  is  a  precious  foundation  stone ;  to  the  other  he  is  a  rock 
of  offence.  One  could  do  nothing  without  him ;  the  other  feels  no 
need  of  him. 

The  great  hope  of  the  righteous  is,  that  after  they  have  been 
refined  and  their  dross  burnt  up,  they  will  cease  from  sin,  and  attain 
to  spotless  perfection,  and  so  to  endless  bliss.  The  wicked  have  no 
such  hope.  Indeed  their  great  fear  is,  that  after  this  life  closes, 
their  joys  will  all  be  gone.  They  have  heard  that  the  pleasures  of 
sin  are  but  for  a  season.  They  really  desire  no  heaven  inconsistent 
with  their  strong  corruptions.  They  would  sooner  live  on  earth 
and  do  as  they  please,  than  go  to  heaven  and  be  subject  to  Christ. 

Truly,  he  who  has  eyes  may  discern  between  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  between  him  that  serveth  God  and  him  that  serveth  him 
not.  The  saint  and  the  sinner  are  not  more  alike  than  sheep  and 
goats,  wheat  and  tares ;  not  more  alike  than  Abel  and  Cain,  Ishmael 
and  Isaac.  One  is  the  friend  of  God ;  the  other  is  the  friend  of  the 
world.  One  is  an  heir  of  God,  and  shall  inherit  glory ;  the  other  is 
an  enemy  of  God,  and  shall  inherit  shame. 

W.  S.  P. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  WARFARE. 

Jkfr.  Editor — The  following  lines  are  so  striking,  and  so  appropriate  to  every  one  that 
would  '*  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,"  whether  minister  or  layman,  that  I  eoclose  them 
fbr  the  pages  of  the  '^-Presbyterian  Magazine,*'  in  the  hope  that,  as  they  speak  so  stir- 
ringly of  duty,  danger,  privilege,  and  reward,  they  may  leave  salutary  impressions  on 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  many  of  your  readers. 

THE   CHRISTIAN  WARFARE. 

Soldier,  go — bat  not  to  claim 

Mouldering  spoils  of  eorth-bom  treasure; 
Not  to  build  a  vaunting  name. 

Not  to  dwell  in  tents  of  pleasure.-^ 
Dfeam  not  that  the  way  is  smooth ; 

Hope  not  that  the  thorns  are  roses ; 
Tom  no  wishful  eye  of  youth,  * 

Where  the  sunny  beam  reposes; 
Thou  hast  sterner  work  to  do, 
Hosts  to  cut  thy  passage  through; 
Close  behind  the.e,  gulfs  are  burning- 
Forward  ! — ^there  is  no  ntuming ! 

Boklier,  rett — but  not  for  thee 

Spreads  the  world  her  downy  pillow ; 
On  the  rock  thy  couch  must  be. 

While  aroond  thee  chafes  the  billow : 
Thine  must  be  a  watchful  sleep. 

Wearier  than  another's  waking ; 
Such  a  charge  as  thoo  dost  keep 

Brooks  no  moment  of  forsaking. 
Sleep  as  on  the  battle-field. 
Girded— grasping  sword  and  shield: 
Foes  thou  canst  not  name  or  number. 
Steal  upon  thy  broken  slumber ! 

Soldier,,  me-^he  war  is  done : 

Lo !  the  hosts  of  hell  are  flying, 
'Twas  thy  Lord  the  battle  won; 

Jesus  vanquished  them  by  dying. 
Pass  the  stream— before  thee  lies 

All  the  conquered  land  of  glory ; 
Hark!  what  songs  of  rapture  rise ! 

These  proclaim  the  victor's  story. 
Soldier,  lay  thy  weapons  down ; 
Quit  the  sword,  and  take  the  crown:] 
Triumph ! — all  thy  foes  are  banished, 
Death  is  slain,  and  earth  has  vanished* 
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KOSSUTH,  LIBERTY,  AND  PROTESTANTISM. 

We  unite  witli  tme-hearted  American  citizens  in  welcoming  the 
noble  Magyar  to  our  shores.  Louis  Kossuth  is  the  representative 
of  Liberti/—^{  injured  Liberty  in  the  continent  of  despots — and  of 
Protestantism — ^injured  Protestantism  in  the  realms  of  anti-Christ. 
All  hail  to  the  champion  of  political  and  religious  freedom ! 

There  are  three  or  four  points  connected  with  the  political  history 
of  Hungary,  which  may  be  profitably  recalled  at  thepresent  time. 

1.  A  long  series  of  wars  has  been  maintained  by  Hungary  against 
Austria,  in  defence  of  its  own  constitutional  monarchy.  The  house 
of  Hapsburg  has  for  the  last  three  centuries  made  aggressions  upon 
Hungarian  liberty.  Its  encroachments  have  been  artful  and  perse- 
vering, until  at  length  it  wielded  an  influence  in  the  Diet,  hostile  to 
Hungarian  prosperity,  and  subversive  of  constitutional  power. 

2.  During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
Hungary  have  been  attempting  measures  of  reform ;  and  the  crisis 
of  this  contest  was  reached  in  1848,  under  the  influence  of  the 
talents,  eloquence,  and  zeal  of  Louis  Kossuth.  This  gentleman 
was  bom  in  1804,  at  Monok,  in  the  upper  part  of  Hungary. 
He  early  showed  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law,  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Diet,  and  skilfully 
reported  its  proceedings.  His  zeal  for  liberal  principles  cost  him 
three  years'  imprisonment  by  Austria ;  but  he  returned  from  captiv- 
ity with  a  heart  more  inflamed  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  more 
hostile  to  Hapsburg  dominion.  He  soon  became  the  leader  in  the 
Hungarian  struggle,  and  gave  shape  to  the  le^slation  which  ended 
in  the  Revolution.  The  Diet  of  1847-8,  of  which  he  was  the  master 
spirit,  announced  officially  the  following  programme : 

"We  hold  it  our  duty,  openly  and  clearly  to  point  out  the  principal  questions, 
whose  prompt  solution  we  believe  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

1.  The  eaual  distribution  of  the  public  burdens. 

2.  Participation  of  the  non-nobles,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  royal  cities,  and 
of  the  districts,  in  legislative  and  municipal  rights. 

3.  Equality  before  the  law. 

4.  The  abolition  of  the  urbarial  dues,  with  indemnity  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietors. 

5.  Security  given  to  credit  and  property  by  the  abolition  of  the  imperial  dues. 
We  shall  strenuously  labour  to  call  into  life  all  that  can  tend  to  the  material 

and  intellectual  development  of  the  country.  We  shall  endeavour  to  give  to 
popular  education,  that  powerful  engine  of  national  development,  such  a  direc- 
tion as  shall  form  able  and  patriotic  citizens,  that  the  people  may,  by  this 
means,  likewise  attain  to  personal  independence." 

General  Elapka,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  war  which  ensued,  thus 
describes  the  aims  and  measures  of  the  reformers : 

"  All  the  energies  of  the  tru^  patriots  were  directed  to  a  measure  which  they 
had  long  advocated,  but  in  which  the^  had  been  uniformly  foiled  by  the  intrieues 
of  the  Vienna  Gabin^et,  viz :  to  the  liberation  of  the  peasantry  from  feudal  bur- 
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dens;  to  the  legal  equality  of  all;  and  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  acquire  and 
to  hold  landed  property. 

"  In  the  Parliament  of  1847,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  ^eat  European  Revo- 
lution the  Hungarian  peasantry  were  emancipated  and  reheved  from  all  urba- 
rial  burdens.'' 

These  laws  were  passed  by  the  Diet  in  March,  1848,  and  obtained 
the  reluctant  sanction  of  the  Emperor  on  April  11th.  Thus  were 
the  measures  of  constitutional  reform  triumphantly  successful  through 
the  influence  of  Louis  Kossuth.* 

3.  The  stirring  news  of  the  French  revolution  having  reached 
Vienna  at  this  period,  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  issue  a  mani- 
festo on  March  4th,  1848,  making  large  concessions  to  popular 
rights.  The  Sclavonic  races  in  Hungary  seem  to  have  preferred 
Austrian  rule,  under  a  government  of  their  own,  to  a  continued 
union  with  the  Hungarian  Diet,  which  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
Magyars.  This  hostility  of  the  races  led  to  the  invasion  of  Hun- 
gary by  the  Groats  under  Jellachich ;  and  Austria  insidiously  pro-, 
moted  the  contest,  if  it  did  not  originate  it,t  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  the  rights  already  conceded  to  Hungary.  Austria  soon 
became  involved  in  the  war,  taking  sides  with  the  Croats  and 
other  Sclaves  against  the  Magyars;  but  the  latter  gained  victory 
after  victory  over  both  Croats  and  Austrians,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1849  drove  the  invaders  from  their  soil.  In  April  the  independence 
of  Hungary  was  declared,  and  Louis  Kossuth,  the  master  spirit  of 
constitutional  reform,  as  well  as  of  the  military  campaign,  was 
Governor  of  the  kingdom. 

4.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1849,  so  thoroughly  had  the  Hungarians 
beaten  Austria,  that  the  Imperial  edict  announced  that  an  appeal  for 
aid  had  been  made  to  Russia,  and  that  the  Czar  ''had  readily 

*  The  hiatorian  Alison  says,  **  by  unanimoat  Totea  of  both  house*,  the  Diet  not  only 
establiBhed  perfect  equality  of  civil  rights  and  public  burdens  amongst  all  classes,  denom- 
inations, and  races  in  Hungary  and  its  provinces,  and  perfect  toleration  for  every  form  of 
religious  worship,  but,  with  a  generosity  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations, 
and  which  must  extort  the  admiration  even  of  those  who  may  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
measure,  the  nobles  of  Hungary  abolished  their  own  right  to  exact  either  labour  or  produce 
in  return  for  the  landa  held  by  urbarial  tenure,  and  thus  transferred  to  the  peasants  the 
absolute  ownership,  free  and  for  ever,  of  nearly  half  the  cultivated  land  in  the  kingdom, 
reserving  to  the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil  such  compensation  as  the  Government 
might  award  from  the  public  funds  of  Hungary.  More  than  five  hundred  thousand  pea- 
sant families  were  thus  invested  with  the  absolute  ownership  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  acres 
of  land  each,  or  about  twenty  millions  of  acres  amongst  them.  The  elective  franchise 
was  extended  to  every  man  possessed  of  capital  or  property  to  the  value  of  thirty  pounds^ 
or  an  annual  income  of  ten  pounds — to  every  man  who  has  received  a  diploma  from  a 
university,  and  to  every  artizan  who  employs  an  apprentice.  With  the  concurrence  of 
both  countries,  Hungary  and  Transylvania  were  united,  and  their  Diets,  hitherto  sepa- 
rate, were  incorporated.  The  number  of  representatives  which  Croatia  was  to  send  to 
the  Diet  was  increased  from  three  to  eighteen,  while  the  internal  institutions  of  that  pro* 
vince  remained  unchanged,  and  Hungary  undertook  to  compensate  the  proprietors  for  the 
lands  surrendered  to  the  peasants,  to  an  extent  greatly  exceeding  the  proportion  of  that 
burden  which  would  fall  upon  the  public  funds  of  the  province.  The  complaints  of  the 
Croats,  th^t  the  Magyars  desired  to  impose  their  own  language  upon  the  Sclavonic  popu- 
lation, were  considered,  and  every  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  removed.  Corres- 
{ tending  advantages  were  extended  to  the  other  Sclavonic  tribes,  and  the  fundamental 
aws  of  the  kingdom,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  modified  by  these  acts,  remained  un- 
changed. 

t  Kossuth  says  that  **  one  of  the  chief  political  manoeuvres  of  Mettemich  was  ever 
and  ever  to  oppress  one  nation  by  another." 
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granted  it  to  a  most  satisfactory  extent."  The  physical  power  of 
this  terrible  ally  soon  overbore  the  HuDgarian  armies ;  and  on  the 
11th  of  August  Kossuth  resigned  his  office,  and  on  the  18th  Gorgey 
surrendered  to  the  Russians.  Thus  fell  Hungary,  amidst  the  light 
and  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

5.  The  sequel  to  this  brief  sketch  (relating  to  Kossuth,)  is  soon 
told.  He  was  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Turkey,  whose  Sultan 
magnanimously  refused  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  blood-thirsty  enemies. 
He  was,  however,  detained  in  captivity.  His  eminent  services  in  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  towards  him,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  American  Congress :  * 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  United  States  sinoerely  sympathise  with  the  Hun* 
gariaii  exiles,  Kossuth  and  his  associates,  and  fully  appreciate  the  magnanimous 
conduct  of  the  Turkish  Qovemment  in  receiving  and  treating  these  noble  exiles 
-with  kindness  and  hospitality;  and,  whereas,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Sultan  to 
permit  them  to  leave  his  dominions,  Therefore, 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
he  hereby  is  requested  to  authorize  the  employment  of  some  one  of  the  public 
vessels,  which  may  be  now  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  receive  and  carry 
to  the  IJnited  States  the  said  Louis  Kossuth  and  his  associates  in  captivity. 

Our  Government,  being  notified  by  the  Sultan  that  Kossuth  would 
be  set  at  liberty  on  the  first  of  September,  sent  the  steam-frigate 
Mississippi  to  bear  the  illustrious  Magyar  to  more  genial  shores. 

Kossuth  reached  England  on  the  23d  of  October.  His  arrival 
created  a  profound  sensation.  His  speeches  at  difierent  places  have 
been  received  with  great  applause,  and  have  obtained  an  extensive 
circulation  through  the  press,  both  in  England  jand  in  this  country. 
A  perusal  of  his  speeches  produces  the  conviction  that  Kossuth  is  a 
man  of  gifted  intellect,  of  a  warm,  sympathizing  heart,  enlightened 
in  his  general  views  of  men  and  things,  endowed  with  no  ordinary 
power  of  impressing  his  opinions  upon  others,  and  possessing  a 
sagacity,  common  sense  and  tact,  which  assist  in  forming  a  complete- 
ness of  character  suited  to  his  position.^ 

The  following  extracts  from  his  addresses  in  England  may  be 
interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

"  It  is  a  glorious  position  the  English  race  holds — almost  the  only  one  that  is 
free — ^it  is  the  only  one,  the  freedom  of  which  has  neither  to  fear  the  changes 
of  time,  nor  the  ambition  of  man,  provided  it  keeps  to  its  institutions — ^proviaed 
that  the  public  spirit  of  the  people  continues  to  safe  guard  that  which  is  best 
for  the  exigences  of  the  time,  and  that  their  manly  resolution  never  fails  to 
meet  those  exigences  in  time.  (Cheers.)  This  watchfulness  and  resolution 
being  the  chief  guarantee  of  your  country's  greatness  and  happiness,  I  take 
for  the  most  consoling  hope  to  oppressed  humanity ;  for  I  have  the  most  firm 
conviction  that  the  freedom  and  greatness  of  England  are  in  intimate  connection 
with  the  destinies  and  liberty  of  Europe.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  my 
native  land  and  all  other  oppressed  nations  look  up  to  your  example,  as  to  the 
elder  brother  to  whom  the  Almighty  has  not  in  vain  imparted  the  spirit  to  guide 

*  These  reaolutioni  passed  the  Senate  on  the  26th  of  Febrasry,  1861,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  30th  of  March. 
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the  tide  of  liiunan  destiny.  There  is  one  thing  that  is  a  prominent  feature  in 
your  race — a  result  of  no  small  importance  in  our  struggles^that  the  senti- 
ments of  this  race  are  spreading  over  the  world,  and  that  it  is  not  the  least  of 
the  glories  you  call  your  own,  that  the  people  of  England  appear  to*  be  resolved 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  new  direction  of  the  public  opinion  or  the  world,  out  of 
which  the  highest  blessings  will  flow.  The  generous  sympathy  of  the  people  of 
England,  for  my  bleeding,  struggling,  down-trodden,  but  not  broken,  native 
land  (loud  cheers),  is  one,  but  not  the  only  one  manifestation,  by  which  Eng- 
land shows  she  is  ready  to  accept  this  glorious  role  of  the  elder  brother  of 
humanity.  (Oheers.)  This  country,  though  it  has  not  to  fear  any  direct  attacks 
on  its  own  liberty,  still  knows  that  its  welfare  and  prosperity,  founded  as  they 
are  on  the  continued  development  of  your  genius  and  industry,  cannot  l>e 
entirely  independent  of  the  condition  of  other  nations.  The  people  of  England 
know  that  in  neither  social  nor  political  respects  can  it  be  indifferent  whether 
Europe  be  free,  or  groaning  unaer  Russia  and  her  satellites ;  the  people  of 
England  are  conscious  of  their  glorious  position — it  knows  that,  white  it  con- 
Berves  its  freedom,  it  cannot  grant  the  privilege  to  Russo-Austrian  despots  to 
dispose  of  the  fate  of  Europe,  but  must  have  its  weight  in  the  balance  of  the 
destinies  of  Europe,  or  England  wojild  no  more  be  a  European  power.  (Loud 
cheers.)'' 

*'  God  has  awarded  two  blessings  to  those  whom  he  has  elected :  bliss  in  Heaven 
and  freedom  on  earth.  (Cheers.)  May  you  all,  may  your  nation  be  blessed  by 
both  these  blessings.  No  man,  aware  of  the  value  of  his  destiny,  can  live 
satisfied  without  freedom ;  but  he  to  whom  God  has  granted  freedom,  he  has  got 
all,  if  he  has  got  the  mind  and  the  will  to  use  his  freedom  for  the  development 
of  his  happiness  with  so  consistent  an  exertion  as  the  English  people  do.  This 
is  the  basis  upon  which  England  has  erown  a  paradise  on  earth,  on  which  the 
eye  and  the  heart  rest  with  joy,  and  vmich  must  strengthen  die  desire  in  every 
foreigner  to  become  likewise  free,  and,  by  becoming  such,  to  be  endowed  with 
the  possibility  of  converting  other  parts  of  the  world  into  a  paradise  such  as 
England  is.  (Applause.)  During  all  my  life  I  had  but  one  leading  idea- 
liberty.  It  was  the  aim  of  my  life— the  aim  of  my  existence — to  secure  its 
blessings  to  my  people,  though  I  knew  these  blessings  but  instinctively.  Now 
that  I  behold  England,  I  see  how  liberty  ennobles  men  and  beautifies  nature. 

(Applause.)'' 

« 

"Even  Jesuitism,  which  in  latter  times  has  again  begun  to  raise  its  head,  is 
employed  in  support  of  Russia.  We  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  great  country, 
which,  unfortunately,  does  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  sorrowful  times  and  great 
sufferings.  The  Jesuit  party  in  France  threaten  that  country  with  the  Cossacks. 
Even  here,  in  this  glorious  country,  a  question  connected  with  this  not  long  ago 
was  agitated,  as  well  in  public  opinion  as  in  parliament.  I  know  what  is  con- 
yenient  to  myself  and  due  to  you.  I  will  not  enter  into  that  question.  I  wiU 
only  state  one  curious  coincidence — ^I  am  a  Protestant.  (Applause.)  I  am  a 
Protestant,  not  only  by  birth,  but  by  conviction.  I  am  a  hum  Die  member  of  a 
nation,  the  majority  of  which  is  composed  of  Catholics,  and  it  is  not  the  least 
glory  of  my  nation  that  in  all  times  we  have  fought  and  bled  for  religious 
Sberty — Catholics  as  devotedly  as  Protestants.  The  rights  and  freedom  of  the 
PtoUstania  were  always  strongly  opposed  bjr  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  That 
house  has  always  in  history  Wn  closely  united  with  the  spirit  of  Jesuitism; 
but  the  freedom  of  Protestantism  had  been  established  by  treaties  gained  by 
the  swords  of  victorious  Hungary.  Scarcely  had  Russia  restored  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  by  putting  its  foot  on  the  neck  of  Hungary,  when  the  first  act  of 
that  house  was  to  spill  noble  blood  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman;  and  its 
second  was  to  destroy  the  rights  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Hungary.^  The 
kings  of  Hungary,  in  former  times,  were  always  anxious  not  to  allow  any  med- 
dling of  the  court  of  Rome  in  the  temporal  amurs  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
a  glorious  king,  Mathias  Corvinus,  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  once  used  these 
words  to  the  Pope : — '  Your  Holiness  must  remember  that  we  bear  two  crosses 
on  our  ensign,  and  we  will  make  our  crosses  pikes  before  we  allow  yon  to  mix 
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Tonrself  op  with  the  afffdra  of  our  ohnrch/     Since  Rusma  has  restored  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  for  a  brief  time,  the  Jesuits  have  obtained  fuU  power  to  act.'' 

"As  to  the  practical  result  to  which  aggriered  humanity,  and  especially  mT 
poor  country,  said  Kossuth,  still  looks  forward  with  manly  resolution,  with 
unshaken  courage  and  hope — I  repeat  what  I  hare  elsewhere  already  said,  when 
I  said,  let  not  your  sympathies  remain  barren ;  help  to  carry  my  nation's  cause 
to  a  happy  issue,  x  ou  have  the  power.  Help  I  when  I  spoke  so,  I  intended 
not  to  ask  England  to  take  up  arms  for  our  liberties.  No,  gentlemen,  that  is 
the  affair  of  Hungary;  we  will  provide  for  cur  own  freedom.  (Cheers.)  All  I 
wish  is,  that  public  opinion  should  establish,  as  the  ruling  principle  in  the 
politics  of  England,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  nations  to  dispose  of 
their  own  affairs — ^not  to  give  a  charter  to  the  Csar  to  dispose  of  whole  nations 
(vehement  and  prolonged  cheering);  and  not  to  allow  the  interference  of 
Russia  in  the  domestic  concerns  either  of  Hungary,  or  of  whatever  nation  on 
the  continent,  because  the  freedom  of  all  nations  and  the  propertv  of  all 
countries  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own.  Yes,  these  words  I  again,  and  again, 
and  again  repeat — ^here,  in  England,  afterwards  in  the  United  States ;  and  I 
must  add  that,  from  one  of  the  most  honoured  members  of  the  States  of  America 
I  had  lately,  the  other  day,  the  honour  of  hearing  sentiments  which,  once 
carried  into  effect,  will  give  liberty  to  the  world.  *  *  I  heard  him  state,  in 
answer  to  this  appeal,  that  he  beheved  that  younger  brother  of  the  English 
race  would  heartily  give  his  support  to  England  in  protecting  my  people,  by  not 
admitting  the  interference  oi  other  nations.  (Cheers.)  I  again  and  again 
repeat  that  word — I  repeat  it  with  the  faith  of  a  martyr  in  his  principles — ^I 
repeat  it  with  the  faith  which  removes  mountains.  I  shall  concentrate  all  the 
fire  of  my  sentiments,  I  shall  concentrate  all  the  blood  of  my  heart,  and  all  the 
energies  of  my  mind,  upon  this  cause.  I  shall  repeat  these  words  high  and  loud, 
deep  and  solemn,  till  the  almighty  echo  of  public  opinion,  in  repeating  them; 
become  like  the  thunder  sound,  before  which  the  giant  of  human  oppression 
falls.  (Loud  cheers.)  Sooner,  indeed,  this  feeble  frame  may  succumb— 
sooner  it  may  succumb  to  the  longing  of  this  heart  to  see  my  fatherland  inde- 
pendent and  free ;  which  longing  beats  everlastingly  in  my  bosom,  as  the 
captive  lion  beats  against  his  iron  cage ;  but  even  then,  the  grass  which  grows 
over  my  grave  will  cry  out  to  England  and  America,  "  Do  not  forget,  in  your 
proud  security,  those  nations  who  are  oppressed — do  not  grant  a  charter  to  the 
Czar  to  dispose  of  humanity— do  not  ^rant  a  charter  to  despots  to  drown 
liberty  in  Europe's  blood — save  the  millions  who  otherwise  must,  the  millions 
who  will  bleed;  and,  by  not  granting  that  charter,  be  the  liberators  of  the 
world." 

''If  to  belong  to  the  working  classes  implies  a  man  whose  livelihood  depends 
on  his  own  honest  and  industrious  labour,  then  none  among  you  has  more  ri^ht 
to  call  himself  a  working  man  than  I  so  to  call  myself.  I  inherited  nothing 
from  mj  dear  father,  and  I  have  lived  my  whole  life  by  my  own  honest  and 
industrious  labour.  (Cheers.)  This  my  oondition,  I  consider  to  have  been  my 
first  claim  to  my  people's  confidence,  because  well  they  knew,  that  being  in  that 
oondition,  I  must  intimately  know  the  wants,  the  sufferings,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  people.  And  so  assuredly  it  was.  It  is  therefore  that  I  so  practically 
devoted  my  life  to  procure  and  to  secure  political  and  social  freedom  to  my 
people,  not  to  a  race,  not  to  a  class,  but  to  the  whole  people;  besides,  I  devoted 
all  my  life  for  many  years,  by  the  practical  means  of  associations,  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  public  instruction  to  the  working  classes,  and  to  forward  the  material 
welfare  or  the  agriculturists,  of  the  manufacturers,  and  of  the  trading  men. 

i Cheers.)  Among  all  the  enterprises  to  that  effect  of  that  time  of  my  life,  when 
was  yet  in  no  public  office,  but  a  private  man,  there  is  none  to  whicH  I  look 
back  with  more  satisfaction  and  pnde  than  to  the  association  for  the  encoura^ 
ment  of  manufacturing  industry — to  its  free  schools,  to  its  exhibitions,  to  its 
press,  and  to  its  affiliations.  Besides  conferring  immense  material  benefits,  it 
proved  also  politically  beneficial,  by  bringing  in  closer  contact  and  more  friendly 
relations  the  different  classes  of  my  dear  native  land,  by  interesting  the  work- 
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ing  classes  in  the  public  political  concerns  of  our  nation,  and  by  so  deyeloping 
a  strongly  united  public  opinion  to  support  me  in  my  chief  aim,  which  was 
conserving  the  municipal  and  constitutional  institutions  of  my  country — ^to  sub- 
stitute for  the  privile^  of  single  classes  the  political  emancipation  of  the  whole 
people,  and  substituting  freedom  for  class  privileges — ^to  impart  to  the  people 
the  faculty  of  making  the  constitution  a  common  benefit  to  all— for  all :  in  a 
word,  to  transform  the  closed  hall  of  class  privileges  into  an  open  temple  of  the 
people's  liberty.    (Loud  cheers.)" 

Eossath  is,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  a  great  man  before  the 
world.  He  is  awakening  sympathy  in  behalf  of  popular  rights; 
forming  a  public  sentiment  against  despotism ;  rallying  the  oppressed 
and  sorrowing,  and  holding  forth  to  them  on  high  a  glorious  ensign 
of  hope.  His  name  is  identified  with  Liberty  and  Proteatantism* 
He  is  the  representative  of  Hungary,  as  Hungary  is  of  the  down- 
trodden nations.  All  the  despots  of  Europe  fear  and  hate  him — 
from  the  savage  bear,  who  prowls  from  the  Ural  mountains,  to  the 
dastardly  chanticleer  of  France,  whose  dunghill  will  yet  fertilize  the 
fields  of  freedom.  The  legions  of  anti-Christ  are  equally  the  foes  of 
the  man  who  has  struggled  against  Jesuitism  as  well  as  absolutism. 
The  Magyars  understand  the  Austrian  tie  of  despotic  pdwer  and 
Popery.  Their  children,  trained  by  Protestant  schoolmasters, 
preached  to  by  ministers  of  the  Reformation,  and  living  in  the  light 
of  Hungarian  patriotism,  eschew  the  forms  of  Roman  heresy. 
Kossuth  avows  himself  a  Protestant,  not  only  by  ^^  education,  but  bj 
conviction."  The  Declaration  of  Hungarian  Independence  was  fitly 
made  in  a  church  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  sittings  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Protestant  CoUege  at  Debrec- 
zin.  Despots  and  Jesuits  are  the  two  wings  of  the  mighty  army 
which  is  fighting  against  freedom  and  religion. 

The  great  aim  of  Kossuth  seems  to  be  to  promote  an  International 
League  between  Ecgland  and  the  United  States,  whose  moral  [and 
physical]  power  shall  be  felt  in  preserving  the  rights  of  nations. 
Tins  is  a  great  idea ;  but  it  is  one  foreign  to  our  general  policy.  It 
may  meet,  however,  with  responses  from  many  hearts.  Hitherto  we 
have  had,  with  few  exceptions,  no  special  reasons  to  depart  from  the 
path  of  wisdom,  marked  out  by  Washin^on,  which  was  adverse  to 
the  formation  of  ^'entangling  alliances.  How  long  the  Providence 
of  God  will  protect  us  from  the  necessity  of  foreign  war,  is  known 
only  to  Omniscience.  That  emergencies  may  arise  to  summon  our 
nation  to  the  battle  field  against  foreign  aggression,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  deny.  Perhaps  me  invasion  of  me  Sandwich  Islands  by 
hypocritical  and  base  France,  might  have  justified  the  United  States 
in  saying,  ^^Monsieurj  allez  chez  vous.'*  This  is  an  unsettled  point 
in  the  history  of  our  afifairs,  which  the  Emigration  Society  of  the 
State  of  California  may  probably  help  to  adjust.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared^ however,  to  admit  at  present  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which 
the  enthusiastic  Magyar  woidd  have  our  country  adopt.  It  would 
be  fraught  with  many  evils.  The  time  is  not  yet  for  such  a  move- 
ment.   Who  would  think  of  embarking  United  States  troops  for 
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HuDgary,  or  of  enioUiDg  Fennsylnuiu  militia  for  the  Dmnnbe,  or 
Gulf  of  Finland  ?  Whatever  ProTidence  may  hereafter  call  upon 
OUT  nation  to  do  in  Hie  own  good  time,  is  among  the  arcana  of  the 
future. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  United  States  will  sympathise  with,  and 
welcome  the  Hungarian  champion  «8  the  national  gneet.  "Non 
omnia  potiumut  omntt,"  Liberty  and  Protestantism  will  sorvire 
Louis  Kofisuth,  and  free  Hungary  will  yet  flee  the  go^tl  preached 
"to  every  creature." 

Maqyab,  all  hail  ! 

We  conclude  by  iuBertiiig  the  remarks  on  Eoaauth  made  in  a  pub- 
lic address  last  spring  in  Fhiladclphia,  by  the  Hon.  Jame$  MeI>oweU, 
s  great,  and  eloquent,  and  good  man,  lately  gone  to  his  rest,  one 

of  Virginia's  noblest  statesmen.* 

"  The  most  remarkable  man  of  modem  days — he  who  stands  out 
far  beyond  and  above  all  others  of  his  fellow  men,  in  the  magnifi- 
cent and  sublime  isolation  of  bis  virtues  and  bis  fate — has  been 
indebted,  as  we  all  know,  and  know  to  the  shame  of  Christendom,  fw 
the  mere  boon  of  life  and  refuge,  to  the  knightly  pride  and  generous 
valour  of  a  Mussulman  Prince.  An  illustrious  martyr  for  oar  prin- 
ciples, which  it  was  the  holy  ambition  of  his  life  to  make  the  princi- 
ples and  the  heritage  of  his  own  land,  our  people  have  followed  him 
with  throbbing  heart  through  every  step  of  his  tragical  career, 
rejoicing  when  he  rejoiced,  and  weeping  when  he  wept ;  and  after 
his  hopes  had  perished  out,  and  he  himself  been  hunted  for  ven< 
geance  by  the  despotism  he  would  have  crushed,  they  have  longed 
to  give  him  the  home  among  themselves  which  Heaven  had  denied  to 
him  in  Hungary. 

And  now  our  Government,  responding  to  this  sentiment  of  sym- 
pathy  and  reverence,  is  interposing  for  bis  relief;  it  is  seeking  him 
in  his  erile  with  the  highest  and  most  distinctive  demonstrations  of 
national  homage:  seeking  him  as  his  friend  and  his  host ;  seeking 
him  with  her  banner  in  her  hand,  that  she  may  escort  him  under 
her  proudest  insignia  of  love,  and  honour,  and  protection,  and 
power,  before  the  eyes  and  in  the  very  presence  of  the  whole  world, 
to  her  own  shores,  "f 


f  Ai  theie  piget  >ra  gaing  thraugh  Iha  pnii,  tha  •.rriiil  oT  Xouulh  ■(  New  Tort  m 
•Dnounced.  Damanttnlioiii,  becamiDg  it  ii  hoped  to  rapnbJlGmBi,  will  he  nide  even 
where  ;  iind  the  grsatJiairl  of  tha  Aoglo-Suoma  in  Amerioa  will  leipood  to  tbe  BritiA 
ferrour  in  bab^f  or  Hangarj. 
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CHEERFUL  FIRESIDE, 

NoTSJNG  makes  the  fireside  so  cheerful  as  a  blessed  hope  beyond 
it.  Even  when  you  sit  most  lovingly  there — though  the  daily  task 
is  completely  done,  and  the  inCant  in  the  eradle  is  fast  asleep — 
though  this  is  Saturday  night,  and  to-morrow  is  the  day  of  rest — 
though  the  embers  are  bright,  and  from  its  fat  and  poppling  foun- 
tain in  yon  coal  the  jet  of  sas  flames  up  like  a  silver  scimitar ;  and 
though  within  your  little  chamber  all  is  peace,  and  warmth,  and 
snug  repose — ^the  roaring  gusts  and  rattling  drops  remind  you  that 
it  still  is  winter  in  the  world.  And  when  that  withered  leaf  tapped 
and  fluttered  on  the  window,  mother,  why  was  it  that  your  cheek 
grew  pale,  and  something  glistened  in  your  eye  ?  You  thought  it 
perhaps  might  come  from  the  churchyard  sycamore,  and  it  sounded 
like  a  messenger  from  Uttle  Helen's  grave.  It  said,  ^^  Father  and 
mother,  think  of  me."  Yes,  dreary  were  the  homes  of  earth  were  it 
not  for  the  home  in  heaven.  But  see  to  it  that  yourselves  be  the 
Saviour's  followers,  and  then  to  you  he  says,  "  Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled !  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions :  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you."  And  when  you  come  to  love  that  Saviour 
rightly,  you  will  love  One  another  better,  more  truly,  and  more 
tenderly.  And,  trusting  to  meet  again  in  that  world  where  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  a  purifying  hope  and  a 
lofty  affection  will  hallow  your  union  on  earth.  And,  if  not  inscribed 
above  your  mantel-shelf,  there  will  at  least  be  written  in  your 
deepest  self  the  motto,  sent  to  his  bride  by  that  illustrious  scholar, 
Bengel — 

«  Jesai  in  heaven ; 
Jesus  in  the  heart ; 
Heaven  in  the  heart ; 
The  heart  in  heaven."— A^jyy  Home, 


YOUNG  MEN !  TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  SABBATHS. 

Let  nothing  ever  tempt  you  to  become  a  Sabbath-breaker.  I 
press  this  on  your  attention.  Make  conscience  of  giving  all  your 
Sabbaths  to  God.  A  spirit  of  disregard  for  this  holy  day  is  growing 
up  amongst  us  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  not  least  among  young 
men.  Sunday  travelling  by  railways  and  steamboats,  Sunday  visit- 
ing, Sunday  excursions,  are  becoming  every  year  more  common  than 
they  were,  and  are  doing  infinite  harm  to  souls. 

Young  men,  be  very  jealous  on  this  point.  Whether  you  live  in 
town  or  country,  take  up  a  decided  Ime:  resolve  not  to  profane 
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jonr  Sabbaths.  Let  not  the  plausible  argnments  of  ^^  oeedful  relaxa- 
tion for  your  bodj'* — let  not  the  example  of  all  around  you — let  not 
the  invitation  of  companions  with  whom  you  may  be  thrown — ^let 
none  of  these  t.hing8  move  you  to  depart  from  this  settled  rule,  that 
God's  day  shall  be  given  to  (Jod. 

Once  give  over  caring  for  the  Sabbath,  and  in  the  end  you  will 
give  over  caring  for.  your  soul.  The  steps  which  lead  to  this  con- 
clusion are  easy  and  regular.  Begin  with  not  honouring  God's  day, 
and  you  will  soon  not  nonour  God's  house— cease  to  honour  God's 
house,  and  you  will  soon  cease  to  honour  God's  book — cease  to 
honour  God's  book,  and  by-and-by  you  will  give  God  no  honour  at 
all.  Let  a  man  lay  the  foundation  of  having  no  Sabbath^  and  I  am 
never  surprised  if  he  finishes  with  the  topstone  of  no  Q-od.  It  is 
a  remarkable  saying  of  Judge  Hale — ^^  Of  all  the  persons  who  were 
convicted  of  capital  crimes  while  he  was  upon  the  bench,  he  found 
only  a  few  who  would  not  confess,  on  inquiry,  that  they  began  their 
career  of  wickedness  by  a  neglect  of  the  Sabbath." 

Young  men,  you  may  be  thrown  among  companions  who  forget 
the  honour  of  the  Lord's  day;  but  resolve,  by  God's  help,  that  you 
will  always  remember  it,  to  keep  it  holy.  Honour  it  by  a  regular 
attendance  at  some  place  where  the  gospel  is  preached.  Settle 
down  under  a  faithful  ministry,  and  once  settled,  let  your  place  in 
church  never  be  empty.  Believe  me,  you  will  find  a  special  blessing 
following  you — "If  thou  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the 
Lord,  honourable ;  and  shalt  honour  Him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways, 
nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words ;  then 
shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride 
upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,"  (Isa.  Iviii.  13,  14.)  And  one 
thing  is  very  certain,  your  feelings  about  the  Sabbath  will  always 
be  a  test  and  criterion  of  your  fitness  for  heaven.  Sabbaths  are  a 
foretaste  and  fragment  of  heaven.  The  maa  who  finds  them  a 
burden,  and  not  a  privilege,  may  be  Bure  that  his  heart  stands  in 
need  of  a  mighty  change. — Rev.  J,  C,  Ryh, 


EMANCIPATION  OF  WOMAN. 

The  English  papers  state  that  an  address  was  recently  presented  to  Madame  Eoasath  by 
a  depQUtion  from  the  «  Society  for  tlu  Emancipation  qf  Woman**  in  London.  Iq 
addition  to  an  expression  of  sympathy,  this  address  contained  the  wish  that  the  wife  of 
the  honoured  hero  of  the  day  would  communicate  to  these  ladies  her  sentiments 
respecting  their  efforts  to  achieve  the  freedom  (tf  her  sex.  From  the  tenor  of  her  reply 
we  may  infer  that  Kossuth  is  blessed  with  a  noble-hearted  woman  for  a  wife;  one  not 
likely  to  be  beguiled  into  the  feminine  follies  of  the  age.  The  admirable  pertinence  of 
this  reply  will  be  doubly  appreciated  when  it  is  mentioned  that  Madame  Kossuth  was 
altogether  unprepared  lor  the  address  of  these  ladies. 

Madame  Kossuth  replied: — "That  she  thanked  them  heartily 
for  this  proof  their  sympathy  toward  herself,  and  through  her,  more 
particularly  toward  her  country ;  that,  with  respect  to  her  own  views 
on  the  emancipation  of  woman,  she  had  in  earlier  years  confined 
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herself  to  the  circle  of  her  domestic  duties,  and  had  never  been 
tempted  to  look  bejond  it;  and  that,  latterly  the  overwhelming 
conrse  of  events  had  left  her,  as  might  well  be  supposed,  still  less 
leisure  for  any  speculations  of  this  kind.  It  would,  moreover,  (such 
was  the  conclusion  of  her  little  speech,)  be  readily  forgiven  her,  the 
wife  of  Kossuth,  a  man,  whom  the  general  voice,  not  more  than  her 
own  heart,  pronounced  distinguished,  if  she  submitted  herself  en- 
tirely to  his  guidance,  and  never  thought  of  emancipation." 


3^i0grap[jifal  anh  KMorkaL 


THE  BEV.  ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER,  D.D. 

Archibald  Alexakbee,  born  April  17th,  1772,  was  descended 
from  the  Scotch-Irish  race,  the  texture  of  whose  character,  in  its 
best  developments,  has  the  four-fold  ingredients  of  intelligence, 
piety,  the  love  of  liberty  and  of  Presbyterianism.  His  ancestors 
fought  at  the  siege  of  Londonderry.  The  mansion,  located  just 
below  the  town  at  the  place  where  the  boom  was  thrown  across  the 
river  to  prevent  vessels  from  ascending,  and  called  Boom-Hall, 
is  yet  occupied  by  members  of  the  family.  His  grandfather,  Archi- 
bald, emigrated  to  Virginia  in  1737.  The  early  training  of  the 
young  man,  who  was  to  have  so  great  influence  in  the  Churchy 
was  in  ^Hhe  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.'*  The  advantages 
of  a  superior  education  were  also  his  inheritance.  ^^At  an  early  age 
he  commenced  his  course  of  classical  learning."  His  father,  William 
Alexander,  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  Liberty-Hall  Aca- 
demy, incorporated  by  the  Legi^ature  of  Virginia  in  1782.  Among 
the  incidents  of  his  early  life.  Dr.  Alexander  used  to  relate  that, 
when  he  reached  Liberty-Hall  Academy,  he  observed,  on  unpacking 
his  trunk,  a  book  whose  strange  name  attracted  his  notice.  It  was 
Soame  Jenyn%  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  which  had  been 
placed  in  his  trunk  by  his  mother,  without  his  knowledge*  He 
immediately  began  to  read  it,  and  became  so  much  interested  in  its 
contents  that  he  did  not  stop  until  he  had  finished  it.  May  not 
eternity  disclose  a  connexion  between  that  thoughtful  act  of  a 
mother's  care  and  the  salvation  of  her  son,  as  well  as  the  future 
preparation  of  the  Professor  to  write  '^Alexander's  Evidences  of 
Christianity  ?" 

In  a  late  number  of  the  American  Messenger,  Dr.  Alexander 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  early  relkious  exercises  of  an 
VoL  n.— No  1.  4 
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'^old  disciple/'  The  Editor,  however,  states  that  it  relates  to 
A.  A.  At  the  period  referred  to,  Dr.  Alexander  must  have  been 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old ;  probably  a  year  before  he  paid  his 
memorable  visit  over  the  Mountains  in  1789. 

"When  a  young  man,  the  writer  resided  for  some  time  in  a  part  of  the 
country  where  the  gospel  was  seldom  preached,  and  we  were  doomed,  for  the 
most  part,  to  silent  Sabhaths.  Indeed  the  family,  with  one  exception,  were 
little  sensible  of  their  need  of  religion.  The  writer  confesses,  to  his  shame, 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  religion,  and,  consei^uently,  did  not  feel 
its  necessity.  He  thought  that  relision  consisted  in  becommg  good;  and  this, 
he  was  persuaded,  he  could  do  whenever  he  should  so  determine.  And  he 
therefore  felt  no  concern  about  the  matter.  But  there  was  an  old,  infirm  lady, 
who,  though  she  had  once  lived  in  affluence,  was  now,  through  the  profligacy  of 
a  bad  husband,  reduced  to  poverty  and  dependence,  and  occupied  the  situation 
of  a  superintendent  of  the  nursery  in  the  family  in  which  the  writer  was  a 
teacher. 

One  of  these  vacant  Sabbaths,  when  we  were  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  the 
lingering  hours,  she  brought  her  book  into  the  parlour,  and  requested  me  to 
reiM  to  tne  family,  and  pointed  out  the  part  whicn  she  wished  read.    It  was  a 

Fart  of  the  discourses  on  the  text,  *  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock,'  etc. 
took  the  book  with  reluctance,  and  read  until  I  came  t9the  word  'stand,'  on 
which  the  author  expatiates  on  the  long-suffering  and  patience  of  Christ  in 
waitine  so  long  on  sinners,  while  they  pay  no  attention  to  his  calls.  This  dis- 
course impressed  my  mind  in  a  manner  it  never  had  been  before;  and  I  was  so 
affected  with  the  truth  that  I  was  unable  to  proceed,  but  making  an  apology, 
closed  the  book  and  sought  a  place  of  retirement,  where  I  wept  profusely.  And 
this  was  the  commencement  of  impressions  which  werci  never  entirely  effaced. 
From  this  time  secret  prayer,  before  neglected,  was  frequently  engaged  in; 
and  although  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  converted  until  months  alter  these 
first  impressions,  yet  from  this  time  my  views  in  regard  to  religion  were 
entirely  chaneed.  I  now  found  a  pleasure  in  reading  out  of  Flavel  to  the  good 
old  lady,  and  even  borrowed  the  book  to  peruse  it  alone ;  so  that  my  first 
practical  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  evidences  of  true  religion  were  derived 
from  this  excellent  author." 

In  1788,  the  congregations  in  Virginia,  south  of  the  James  river 
and  east  of  the  Blue  Rid^e,  were  visited  by  a  remarkable  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Rev.  William 
Graham,  Rector  of  Liberty-Hall  Academy,  complied  with  an  invita- 
tion from  President  Smith,  and  in  the  month  of  August,  1789,  made 
a  visit  to  Prince  Edward,  to  attend  a  communion  season  in  the 
Briery  congregation.*  He  brought  some  of  his  young  students  with 
him,  hoping  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  revival,  they  too  might  receive 
the  grace  of  God.  His  hopes  were  not  in  vain.  Dr.  Alexander 
was  one  of  that  young  company ;  and  he  himself  gives  the  following 
incidents  of  the  visit: 

"  The  sermon  of  Mr.  Graham  on  the  text  *  Comfort  ye,  comfort 
ye  my  people,'  &c.,  was  the  first  sermon  which  he  preached  on  his 
first  visit  to  Prince  Edward,  when  I  accompanied  him.  It  was 
preached  at  Briery,  immediately  after  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament ;  and  Dr.  Smith  said  to  me  that  he  had  never  heard  more 
than  one  sermon  which  he  liked  as  well,  and  that  one  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  James  Mitchell.    I  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  this 

*  For  thif  ind  other  inUrestiog  &cta  in  this  sketch,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Foote's 
Hiftory  of  Virginia— an  invalaable  work. 
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discourse,  for  there  being  a  prospect  of  rain,  the  communion  was 
administered  in  the  house,  and  the  non-professors,  to  which  number 
I  belonged,  were  requested  to  remain  under  the  arbour  and  hear 
sermons  from  the  Rev.  Nash  Legrand  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Houston. 
But  the  rain  came  on  and  droTO  us  into  the  house,  as  many  as  could 
press  in.  I  remember  the  peculiarly  solemn  appearance  of  the 
congregation  when  I  entered  the  house.  The  speaker  was  then 
addressing  such  as  were  not  the  people  of  (xod,  and  he  commenced 
every  paragraph  with — 0  comfortless  ye  /"* 

It  was  during  this  revival  that  Archibald  Alexander,  then  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  became  the  subject  of  divine  grace.  He 
returned  home,  glorifying  God.  Mr.  Graham,  on  his  way  back, 
preached  at  Lexington ;  and  after  the  sermon,  called  upon  two  young 
men,  one  of  whom  was  A.  A.,  to  lead  in  prayer.  The  effect  on  the 
congregation  was  electric*  The  sight  of  a  pious  young  man  had 
been  rare,  of  late  years,  in  Lexington;  and  to  hear  an  address  to 
the  throne  of  grace  in  public,  under  so  solemn  circumstances,  had  a 
melting  effect  upon  many  minds.  A  revival  took  place  which 
extended  to  almost  every  Presbyterian  congregation  in  the  Valley 
of  Virginia.  It  is  delightful  thus  to  trace  the  providence  of  God  in 
the  conversion  of  this  great  man,  and  to  learn  that  he  was  born 
again  in  the  fervour  of  one  of  the  purest  religious  awakenings  that 
has  ever  blessed  our  Zion,  and  that  he  was  early  made  an  instrument 
to  promote  its  extension. 

A  number  of  educated  young  men  were  among  the  converts,  who 
now  turned  their  attention  to  studies  preparatory  for  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Graham  took  charge  of  this  first  class  of  theological  students 
ever  formed  in  Virginia.    Archibald  Alexander  was  in  that  class. 

On  Oct.  1st,  1791,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel,  at  the  age 
of  19.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was  very  reluctant  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  the  ministerial  office  at  so  early  an  age ;  but 
Mr.  Graham  and  others  of  the  Presbytery,  were  so  earnest  in  favour 
of  the  measure,  that  his  own  scruples  were  overcome.  His  trial 
sermon  before  the  Presbytery,  the  text  having  been  given,  as  is  said, 
bv  Mr.  Graham,  was,  '^BtU  the  Lord  said  unto  me^  say  not^  lam  a 
child:  for  thou  sTudt  go  to  all  that  I  shall  send  thecy  and  whatsoever 
I  command  thee  thou  shaU  speak.'* — Jer.  i.  7. 

Mr.  Graham  was  sitting  in  the  pulpit  watching  the  progress  of  the 
sermon  with  intense  interest,  and  from  the  time  the  young  preacher, 
who  was  his  favourite  pupil,  began  to  warm  in  his  subject  until  the 
close,  the  old  prophet's  face  was  bathed  in  tears.  During  the  recess 
of  the  Presbytery,  Mr.  Graham  remarked  to  a  little  circle  in  the 
grove,  with  much  emotion,  as  follows :  ^'  I  have  prayed  most  ear- 
nestly to  God  for  the  conversion  of  that  young  man,  and  I  have 
lived  to  see  it.  And  I  have  prayed  earnestly  that  he  might  become 
a  Yninister  of  the  gospel ;  I  have  lived  to  be  his  instructor  in  theology, 
and  he  will  soon  be  licensed  to  preach.    I  am  now  satisfied  to  leave  the 

*  Foote*!  Hitt.,  466,  7. 
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world  at  any  time,  for  I  feel  that  I  have  not  lived  altogether  in 
yain."* 

Dr.  Alexander  commenced  his  ministerial  life  as  a  missionarj. 
The  General  Assembly  having  directed  each  of  the  Synods  to  re* 
commend  '*  two  members  well  qualified  to  be  employed  in  missions 
on  our  frontiers,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing^churches,  administer* 
ing  ordinances,  ordaining  elders,"  &c.,  the  commission  of  the  Synod 
of  Vir^nia,  composed  of  four  ministers  and  four  elders,  of  whom  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Graham  and  John  Blair  Smith  were  two,  on  April  9th, 
1792,  ^^  elected  Mr.  Archibald  Alexander,  a  probationer  under  the 
care  of  Lexington  Presbytery,  to  the  office  of  missionary,  "f 

This  missionary  tour  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  Dr.  Alexander 
in  cultivating  that  free,  sparkling,  colloquial  style  of  preaching,  for 
which  he  was  so  eminent ;  in  enlarging  his  acquaintance  with  men  and 
things;  and  in  enlisting  his  sympathies  for  those  who  were  destitute 
of  the  means  of  grace,  and  who  needed  missionaries  to  break  to  them 
the  bread  of  life.  An  interesting  anecdote  is  told  of  him  whilst 
engaged  in  missionary  service.  Owing  to  a  mistake  in  giving  notice, 
he  once  reached  a  church  and  found  no  hearers,  except  the  family 
with  whom  he  had  lodged  the  previous  night.  He  preached  to  them, 
and  not  in  vain.  One  of  them  was  converted,  became  a  mother  in 
Israel,  and  reared  a  large  family,  of  whom  one  is  now  a  minister  of 
Christ.  How  much  good  the  youthful  missionary  did  and  received, 
can  never  be  known  on  earth. 

In  November,  1792,  the  Rev.  Drury  Lacy,  Vice-President  of 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  proposed  to  the  trustees  to  associate  with 
him  in  the  institution,  with  equal  authority  and  emoluments,  Mr. 
Alexander,  then  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  in  order  to  secure  a 
support,  suggested  the  union  of  several  neighbouring  congregations 
under  their  united  charge.  Accordingly,  in  1793,  a  call  was  pre- 
sented to  the  young  licentiate  to  become  associate  pastor,  with  the 
Rev.  Drury  Lacy,  of  the  congregations  of  Cumberland,  Briery,  Buf- 
falo, and  Cub  Creek.  Mr.  Alexander,  though  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  call,  consented  nevertheless  to  supply  the  pulpit  for  a  season.^ 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1794,  the  Presbytery  of  Hanover  proceeded 
to  ordain  Archibald  Alexander  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry, 
as  an  evangelist.  Mr.  Alexander  preached  from  John  xvii.  17; 
^^^ Sanctify  mem  through  thy  truth;  thy  ward  u  truth.**  Mr.  Lacy 
delivered  the  ordination  sermon  from  Col.  iv.  17 ;  "And  say  to  Ar- 

*  The  above  anecdote  waa  farniahed  by  the  Rev.  William  Brown,  paator  of  the 
Augtuta  Church,  Va.,  in  which  Dr.  Alexander  preached  hia  sermon  for  licenaure.  Uia 
authority  ia  *'  Dr.  Jamm  Allen,  an  elder  of  my  oburcb,  who  died  four  years  ago,  in  the 
84tb  year  of  hia  age."— Dr.  Alexander's  licenaure  took  place  a  few  days  after  in  Win' 
cketter,  during  the  meeting  of  Synod. 

t  The  first  tour  assigned  these  missionaries  was  '*  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Origsby  to 
itinerate  in  company  through  Amelia,  Prince  Edward,  Nottoway,  and  Amelia  to  Peters- 
burg; then  Mr.  Grigtby  through  Lancaster,  Prince  William,  Fauquier,  and  Loudon  ;  and 
Mr.  ^/«rani^  through  Nottoway,  Lunenburg,  Mechlenburg,  Halilax,  Pittsylvania,  Frank* 
)in,  Henrr,  and  Patrick.  [See  the  map.]  In  1834,  the  writer  took  a  missionary  tour 
through  the  five  last  counties,  (excepting  Franklin,)  and  the  tradition  of  the  labours  of 
Presbyterian  missionaries  in  the  olden  time  was  yet  current. — Ed, 

t  Dr.  Foote's  Virginia,  498. 
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chippus,  take  heed  to  tbe  ministry,  which  thou  hast  received  in  the 
Lord,  that  then  fulfil  it."     Mr.  McRobert  delivered  the  charge. 
At  the  meeting  of  Presbytery,  October  22d,  1794,  '^  a  call  was 

{^resented  from  the  united  congregations  of  Briery  and  Cub  Greek, 
or  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  said 
congregations.  Which  call  being  read  and  presented  to  him  by  the 
Moderator,  was  accepted."  It  seems  that  the  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Lacy  did  not  continue  long;  as  the  funds  of  the  college  were  not 
sufficient  to  authorize  it.  In  1796,  Mr.  Lacy  having  resigned  his 
connexion  with  the  college,  the  offer  of  the  Presidency  was  made  to 
Archibald  Alexander,  at  that  time  25  years  old.  He  was  installed 
the  following  year,  and  alternated  with  Mr.  Lacy  in  Briery,  College, 
and  Cumberland.     This  arrangement  continued  till  1806. 

We  must  here  mention  that  in  1796,  Mr.  Alexander  was  sent  to 
the  General  Assembly,  in  Philadelphia;  and  so  great  was  his  fame 
as  a  preacher,  that  the  Pine  Street  Church  gave  him  a  call  to  suc- 
ceed the  celebrated  John  Blair  Smithy  who  had  accepted  the  Presi* 
dency  of  Union  College.  This  call  was  declined.  The  popularity 
of  Mr.  Alexander's  ministry  was  ^eat  with  all  classes,  high  and 
low.  The  most  intelligent  persons  m  Virginia,  and  in  Philadelphia, 
wherever  he  preached,  were  edified  and  delighted  by  his  ministra- 
tions, whilst  in  his  native  State,  h^  was  the  admiration  of  the  coloured 
people,  who  flocked  in  crowds  to  hear  him. 

His  Presidency  in  Hampden  Sidney  formed  an  era  in  that  institu- 
tion. Commencing  his  administration  when  the  college  was  at  its 
lowest  point  of  depression,  he  was  permitted  to  see  it  rise  to  its  high- 
est prosperity.  It  is  said  that  the  institution  never  had  as  many 
Students  as  during  his  administration.  The  celebrated  John  £U 
Rice  and  Conrad  Speece  were  tutors  at  this  time.  Dr.  Alexander 
displayed  great  tact  in  managing  young  men.  He  had  unbounded 
influence  over  them ;  and  though  perfectly  mild  and  retiring  in  man- 
ners, he  seemed  born  to  command.  The  eagle  quickness  of  his  ^ye, 
and  the  calm  confidence  of  his'  spirit  were  always  elements  of  power 
in  his  intercourse  with  students. 

'  In  1801,  the  youn^  President  was  a^ain  sent  to  the  General 
Assembly.  His  healtn  had  begun  to  decline  under  his  arduous 
duties,  and  relaxation  was  resorted  to  as  the  only  hope.  The  As- 
sembly of  1801  passed  the  famous  Plan  of  Union ;  and  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, being  a  delegate  to  Connecticut,  was  also  present  when  it  passed 
the  Connecticut  Association.'*'  His  journey  through  New  England 
must  have  been  one  of  remarkable  interest.  Dr.  Sprague,  of  Alba* 
ny,  records  the  following  incident,  as  one  with  which  '^  he  was  fami- 
liar from  childhood."  "In  the  parish  of  Columbia,  Connecticut, 
there  was  an  extensive  revival  of  religion  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  and  Mr.  Brockway,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  had,  on  one 
occasion,  appointed  a  lecture  at  the  meeting  house,  to  be  held  early 

*  Daring  the  kat  rammer,  we  wrote  to  Dr.  Alexander,  m  the  00I7  aurtmng  member 
of  tbe  Aasembly  of  1801,  for  tn  account  of  the  proceedings  about  the  Plan  of  Union.  He 
wu  kind  enough  to  honoar  ni  with  a  ferjr  interesting  reply. — Ed, 
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in  the  aftenioon.  A  stranger — as  I  nsed  to  hear  the  story — entered 
the  house,  and  was  invited  by  Mr.  Brockway,  to  preach;  and  his 
preaching  was  so  remarkable,  that  it  has  not  ceased  to  be  talked 
about  by  the  old  people  to  this  day.  All  that  was  known  of  the 
preacher,  was,  that  he  was  a  Mr.  Alexander  from  Virginia,  and 
went  on  his  way  immediately  after  the  service.  From  the  traditions 
still  in  existence  concerning  the  sermon,  and  indeed,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  living  witnesses,  1  take  for  granted,  it  must  have  been  one 
of  his  remarkable  efforts.     I  think  the  text  was,  ^  I  am  the  way.' " 

Similar  impressions  followed  Dr.  Alexander's  preaching  in  many 
other  places  in  New  England,  and  probably  no  man  since  the  days 
of  Whitefield,  was  more  popular,  or  longer  remembered.  Having 
attended  the  commencement  at  Dartmouth  College,  he  left  so  favour* 
able  impressions  that  he  was  invited  to  be  Professor  of  Theology  at 
that  institution.  On  his  way  home,  he  preached  in  the  First  rres- 
byterian  Church  in  Baltimore,  and  the  congregation  presented  an 
urgent  call  for  his  services  as  pastor,  which  he  declined. 

While  he  was  President  of  the  College,  in  1806,  the  Presbytery 
(no  doubt  at  his  own  suggestion,)  resolved,  1st.  To  est&blish,  at 
Hampden  Sidney,  a  complete  theological  library,  for  the  benefit  of 
students  in  divinity.  2d.  That  an  attempt  be  made  to  establish  a 
fund  for  the  education  of  poor  and  pious  youth  for  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel.  3d.  That  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Archibald  Alexander, 
Matthew  Lyie,  Conrad  Speece,  and  John  H.  Bice,  ministers,  &c., 
be  a  standing  committee  to  manage  the  business,  &c."  These  resolu- 
tions were  the  germ  of  a  theological  seminary. 

In  1806,  the  Pine  Street  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  again  sent  a 
call  to  Dr.  Alexander.  His  arduous  duties  at  the  College,  together 
with  providential  circumstances,  determined  him  at  this  time  to 
comply  with  the  invitation.  The  history  of  his  ministry  in  Phila- 
delphia bears  testimony  to  his  indefatigable  industry  in  building  up 
the  Bedeemer's  kingdom.  His  pulpit  performances  were  earnest, 
serious,  evangelical  and  practical.  The  church  was  crowded  during 
his  ministry.  He  was  faithful  as  a  pastor^  and  not  only  worked 
himself,  but  set  others  to  work.  He  took  the  elders  with  him  in  his 
visits,  and  made  much  of  "helps"  in  organizing  prayer-meetings  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of  twenty  of  these 
meetings  were  established  through  his  instrumentality.  The  reli- 
gious interest  in  his  church,  though  never  amounting  to  a  revival, 
was  always  visible ;  and  during  his  ministry  of  five  or  six  years,  one 
hundred  and  ten  members  were  added  to  the  church  by  profession 
of  their  faith. 

In  1807,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Dr.  Alexander  was  chosen 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  following  year,  he 
preached  the  opening  sermon  from  the  text,  ^'Seek  that  ye  may  excel  to 
the  edifying  of  the  Vhurchy*]  1  Cor.  xiv.  12.  On  this  occasion,  he  made 
a  memorable  suggestion  about  establishing  a  theological  seminary  for 
the  education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Dr.  Green,  referring 
to  some  preliminary  consultations  about  a  seminary,  says :  "  Still 
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nothing  was  said  about  a  theological  seminary  till  some  time  after* 
wards,  when  Dr.  Alexander y  after  he  had  been  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1807,  mentioned  it  in  the  opening  sermon  of 
the  following  year,  Encom'aged  by  this,  I  used  all  my  influence  in 
favour  of  the  measure/'*  It  thus  appears  that  Dr.  Alexander  was 
the  first  man  publicly  to  propose  in  a^  of  our  Judicatories,  the 
establishment  of  this  great  institution,  indeed  the  subject  was  not 
new  to  him ;  for  he  had  been  trained  in  Graham's  theological  class, 
and  had  formed  the  plan  in  Virginia  of  having  a  library  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  theological  seminary. 

Four  years  pass  away.  After  consulting  the  Presbyteries,  the 
Assembly  decide  upon  establishing  a  seminary.  A  day  is  appointed 
for  the  election  of  a  professor.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Flinn,  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  was  Moderator.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
spend  some  time  in  prayer  previous  to  the  election,  and  that  not  a 
single  remark  should  be  made  by  any  member  with  reference  to  any 
candidate,  before  or  after  the  balloting.  Silentlv  and  prayerfully 
these  guardians  of  the  Church  began  to  prepare  their  votes.  They 
felt  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  the  importance  of  their  trust. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken,  not  a  whisper  heard,  as  the  tellers  passed 
around  to  collect  the  result.  The  votes  were  counted,  the  result 
declared,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  was  pronounced  elected.  A 
venerable  elder  of  the  church,  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  Dr.  Alexan- 
der was  pastor,  arose  to  speak.  But  his  feelings  choked  utterance. 
How  could  he  part  with  his  beloved  pastor?  His  tears  flowed  until 
he  sat  down  in  silence.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  arose,  and  said  that 
he  hoped  the  brother  elected  would  not  decline,  however  reluctant 
he  might  feel  to. accept.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Flinn  called  on  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Woodhull,  of  Monmouth,  to  follow  in  prayer.  He  declined. 
Two  others  were  called  on,  and  they  declined,  remarking  that  it  was 
the  Moderator's  duty.  He  then  addressed  the  throne  of  grace  in 
such  a  manner,  with  such  a  strain  of  elevated  devotion,  that  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  all  remarked  that  he  seemed  almost 
inspired;  weeping  and  sobbing  were  heard  throughout  the  house. f 

The  following  is  the  official  record  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly: 

'  ''  June  2d,  1812.  It  being  the  order  of  the  day  for  this  morning,  the  Assem- 
bly proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Professor  of  I>idactic  and  Polemic  Theology 
in  the  Theological  Seminary.  After  special  prayer  for  direction  on  Uie  subject, 
the  ballots  were  taken  and  read,  and  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.  was 
declared  duly  elected.  The  election  being  closed,  a  special  jpraj^er  was  made 
for  a  diyine  blessing  upon  the  Professor  and  the  Theological  Seminary,"  p.  512. 

Thus  was  Dr.  Alexander  elected  Professor  amidst  the  prayers  and 
tears  of  the  Church.  It  is  well  known  that  he  was  very  reluctant 
to  accept  the  office.  Dr.  Green  says :  "  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Theological  Semidary,  at  Princeton,  [held 
June  80th,  1812,]  I  had  preached  a  sermon  in  which  I  laid  down 
the  doctrine  that  every  minister  of  the  gospel  is  a  devoted  Tnan; 

*  Dr.  Green'!  Life,  p,  333. 

t  Token  from  a  sutement  in  the  New  York  Otnernr^  bj  a  ivrtifing  member. 
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bound  by  the  tenor  of  his  vocation  to  Berre  God  in  any  place  and  in 
any  manner  to  which  divine  Providence  should  call  him.  My  special 
reference  in  this  statement  was  to  Dr.  Alexander,  who  at  that  time 
had  not  explicitly  consented  to  assume  the  station  which  he  has  ever 
since  most  acceptably  occupied."*  Dr.  Alexander  was  inaugurated 
Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology  on  August  12th,  1812. 
The  subject  of  his  discourse  was  most  appropriately,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture9 — ^their  genuineness,  integrity,  authenticity,  and  inspiration ; 
their  authority  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  the  principles  of 
their  interpretation ;  the  helps  in  searching  the  Scriptures ;  and  the 
motives  to  their  diligent  perusal,  f 

We  stop  now  to  note  the  fact  that  Dr.  Alexander  was  chosen  to 
commence  the  Seminary  when  he  was  only  40  years  old.  How  came 
lie  to  be  appointed  so  unanimously,  and  at  such  an  age  to  so  import- 
ant a  post  ?  Simply  because  he  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  pecu* 
liarly  suited  in  Providence  to  the  office.  His  training  was  pre-emi- 
nently of  the  right  kind.  First  a  missionary,  then  a  country  pastor^ 
then  the  President  of  a  College,  and  then  the  pastor  of  a  large  city 
church,  he  had  passed  through  various  preparatory  stations  well 
adapted  to  call  out  his  gifts,  to  enlarge  his  practical  knowledge,  and 
to  qualify  him  for  all  that  the  Church  could  expect  in  his  new 
department. 

He  was  a  Professor  in  the  Seminary  for  more  than  89  years, 
during  aU  which  time  he  commanded  the  confidence,  the  respect, 
and  the  veneration  of  the  entire  Church. 

In  giving  a  brief  summary  of  Dr.  Alexander's  traits  of  character, 
we  begin  with  his  ptety,  which  was  earnest,  simple-hearted,  equable, 
transparent,  commanding  in  influence,  constantly  cultivated,  pre- 
dominating through  life  and  sustaining .  to  its  end.  His  peculiar 
piety  was  the  basis  of  all  his  excellence.  His  mental  endowmente 
were  marked  by  a  shrewd  vigour,  an  ability  of  concentration,  and  a 
ready  facility  for  general  investigations.  His  sagacity  was  quick- 
sighted  as  his  eye;  his  memory  was  uncommonly  retentive;  his 
powers  of  a§sociation  and  of  logical  suggestion  rapid,  fertile  and 
available  at  all  times.;);  His  learning  was  various  rather  than  pre- 
eminently deep;  but  it  was  not  superficial,  although  extended  in  its 
range  of  topics ;  it  was  the  learning  of  a  great  philosopher  rather 
than  of  an  immured  student,  prejudiqed  to  any  particular  department ; 
it  was  learning  so  steady  in  its  acquisitions  that  the  Hebrew,  Greek 
and  Latin  ,were  regular  studies,  and  so  precise  and  familiar,  that 

*  Dr.  Green's  Life,  p.  338. 

t  This  Discourse,  together  with  all  the  Inaagaral  Eiercises,  has  jast  been  re-poblished 
in  the  "  Presbyterian  Education  JUpoeitory,  or  Hoke,  the  School,  ahd  the  Chuech," 
an  annual  Msgazine  of  about  200  pages,  edited  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

t  When  he  took  his  eicorsion  into  New  England  in  company  with  Dr.  Coffin,  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  1801,  the  latter,  who  wss  an  Emmontiie,  naturally  arranged  a  Tisit  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Emmons,  where  he  left  Dr.  Alexander  for  scTeral  days.  The  acute  New 
England  philosopher  in  Tain  tried  his  theories  upon  the  young  Presbyterian  divine  ;  and 
Dr.  Emmons  afterwards  remarked,  that  Mr.  Aleiander  had  twiBed  him  more  than  any 
man  he  had  erer  oMt  with* 
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his  devotional  singing  was  in  the  language  of  the  sweet  psalmist  of 
Israel.  His  enterprise  was  unfailing  even  at  four-score  years.  His 
motto  was  to  "spend  and  be  spent;  '  he  was  active  in  making  plans 
for  usefulness,  in  maturing  their  execution  and  in  developing  the 
co-operation  of  others.  Unlike  old  men,  who  are  often  faint-hearted 
for  work,  and  who  commonly  think  that  their  own  day  is  over,  he  was 
a  youth  down  to  old  age,  and  as  alert,  to  all  appearance,  as  ever. 
This  is  no  exaggeration.  When  the  Assembly  assigned  to  him,  last 
May,  the  subject  of  church  government — ^which  he  had  never  particu- 
larly  attended  to — ^he  commenced  the  investigations  necessary  to  a 
course  of  instruction,  with  an  ardour  and  vivacity  rarely  seen  in  a 
special  devotee  to  that  department.*  At  our  last  visit  paid  to  the 
venerable  man,  at  his  own  request,  he  stated  that  he  had  a  plan  for 
establishing  a  Presbyterian  Normal  School  in  some  town  in  New 
Jersey,  and  he  thought  that  the  Board  of  Education  ought  to  take 
immediate  measures  to  secure  the  object.t  The  simplicity  of  his 
character  and  manners  gave  a  charm  to  his  presence.  It  was 
delightful  to  see  greatness  without  guile,  and  condescension  blending 
with  the  authority  of  an  august  and  venerable  mien.  His  manners 
reminded  us  of  our  great  Chief  Justice  Marshall — plain,  character- 
teristic ;  the  comparatively  unimportant  things  which  a  man  of  sense 
never  overvalues.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature^  his  power  oj 
casuistry^  his  searching  methods  of  applying  truths  these  were  the 
exhibitions  of  a  common  sense  which  gave  to  the  preacher,  the 
professor,  and  the  man,  a  sceptre  of  dominion.  His  social  habits 
were  generally  free  and  unreserved.  When  in  health  and  before 
friends,  he  had  plenty  of  anecdote,  real  wit,  colloquial  vivacity,  and 
at  times  a  way  of  pleasant,  hearty  laughter,  which  was  extremely 
and  delightfully  contagious.  He  knew,  however,  how  to  maintain  his 
personal  rights;  and  sometimes  his  "flashes  of  silence,''  as  Sydney 
omith  calls  them,  were  awful.  The  students  had  access  to  his  study 
at  all  hours;  the  old  gentleman  was  rarely  out;  his  well-known 
"come  in"  has  welcomea  visitors  thousands  of  times;  he  made  it  a 
point  to  give  up  every  thing  for  their  accommodation ;  and  if  they 
wanted  advice  he  gave  it ;  and  they  knew  when  it  was  time  to  go. 
In  personal  appearance^  he  was  rather  under  the  middle  stature;  in 
youth,  he  is  said  to  have  been  remarkably  handsome ;  with  a  fore- 
nead  broad  rather  than,  high ;  an  eye  twinkling  with  genius  and 
goodness,  and  a  mouth  expressive  of  decision.  His  shoulders  were 
bent  with  the  weight  of  years,  but  his  step,  at  eighty,  was  as  elastic 
and  quick  as  that  of  any  member  of  the  Third  Glass. 

*  We  accidentia  saw  at  Dr.  Hodge's,  a  manuscript  Tolume  of  Dr.  Alexander's  written 
preparations,  commenced  during  the  last  summer,  which  is  a  great  curiosity  indeed.  The 
volume  is  written  in  really  a  b€autiful  manner,  with  scarcely  an  erasure,  and  is  a  model 
of  carefulness  and  neatness.  The  volume  is  preffced  by  a  list  of  22  books  on  the  gen- 
eral subject,  every  one  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  mastered,  preliminary  to  putting  his 
own  thoughts  on  paper.— -Ed. 

t  We  requested  him  to  communicate  his  views  to  the  Board  in  widting,  but  his  sickness 
soon  occurred,  and  we  never  beheld  him  more.  His  plan  must  liv€.  We  have  thought 
that,  if  all  the  persons  who  saw  Dr.  Alexander  during  the  last  summer,  were  to  give  an 
account  of  their  last  interview,  the  combined  narrative  would  alone  prove  him  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  enterprising  men  that  ever  lived.— £o. 
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His  death  uras  a  becoming  termination  of  a  remarkable  life.  ^'  He 
Icnew  in  whom  he  had  believed."  On  his  sick  bed  he  was  calmly 
triumphant,  and  a  holy  serenity  beamed  around.  His  faculties  were 
literally  unimpaired,  and  he  seemed — ^rather  than  to  die — to  be 
translated,  not  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  but  in  a  tranquil  ^^  taking  of 
God."  His  death  occurred  at  6,  A.  M.,  October  22d,  1851.*  The 
Synod  of  New  Jersey,  which  was  in  session  at  Princeton,  attended 
his  funeral,  with  a  large  multitude  of  mourning  friends;  and  his 
beloved  and  loving  co-rresbyters  were  allowed  the  last  privilege  of 
carrying  his  body  to  the  grave.  *^  The  souls  of  believers  are,  at 
their  death,  made  perfect  in  holiness,  and  do  immediately  pass  into 
glory;  and  their  bodies,  being  still  united  to  Christ,  do  rest  in  their 
graves  till  the  resurrection."     ^'Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also." 


HISTORY  OF  A  LICENSURE  AND  ORDINATION  SIXTY 

YEARS  AGO. 

ARCHIBALD  ALEXANDER  LICENSED  AND   ORDAINED. 

[We  have  obtained,  by  permission  of  the  Rev.  William  Brown,  Stated  Clerk  of  the 
Presbjftery  qf  Lexington,  the  following  extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  that  Presbytery, 
referring  to  Dr.  Alexander's  introduction  into  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Presbyterial  books  being  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  fVm,  H.  Foote^ 
we  are  indebted  to  Jiim  for  his  kinoness  in  transcribing. 

These  extracts  are  interesting,  not  only  in  their  relation  to  Dr.  Alexander,  bat  as  iilua- 
trating  the  care  of  our  Church  in  sifting  the  qualifications  of  candidates.] — £0. 

▲RCHIBAU)  ALBXANDSR  TAKIN   UNDER  THS  CARS  OF  PRS8BTTERT. 

At  Brown's  Charch  in  Augusta.  Vol.  I.,  p.  07y  Wednesday^  Oct.  27/A, 
1790. — Information  was  made  by  a  member  that  Mr.  Archibald  Alexan- 
der, of  Lexington,  desired  to  be  taken  under  the  care  of  this  Presbytery  as 
a  candidate  for  the  gospel  ministry ;  and  Presbytery  having  a  favourable 
account  of  his  moral  and  religious  character,  and  literary  accomplishments, 
introduced  him  to  a  conference,  in  which,  having  given  a  narrative  of  his 
religious  exercises,  and  of  his  evidences  of  faith  in  Christ  and  repentance 
towards  God,  together  with  his  call  and  motives  to  the  gospel  ministry,  and 
a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  cases  of  conscience — Presbytery  having  consid- 
ered the  same,  do  approve  thereof,  and  agree  to  take  him  under  their  care 
as  a  candidate  for  the  gospel  ministry.  Mr. 'Alexander  is  appointed  as 
parts  of  trial  an  Exeftesis  on  the  following  theme,  Jin  fidt  »olu  Justifico'- 
mur? — and  a  homily  on  this  theme,  What  is  the  difference  between  a  dead 
and  living  faith? — to  be  delivered  at  our  next. 

PROGRESS  OF   HIS  TRIALS   FOR   LICENSURE. 

Page  79.  Sessions  at  Hall's  Meeting-hoose,  Rockbridge  county.  TFednes* 
ddy,  ^pril  27//*,  1791. — On  motion,  Messrs.  Lyle  and  Alexander  were 
introduced  and  examined  on  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  Mr.  Alexan* 
der  also  read  an  Exegesis. 

*  For  a  number  of  interesting  particulars  of  bis  death  and  barial,  see  the  December 
number  of  Tk$  Homt  and  Foreign  Record,  1861,  which  contains  extracts  of  a  sermon  bj 
the  Rev.  S,  Irewnu  Prime,  originally  published  in  the  Nevo  York  Otnerver, 
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Tliuraday  mornings  April  28^1t,-— On  motion  from  the  chair,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander was  introduced  and  read  his  homily  appointed  in  our  last.  Mr. 
Lyle  was  also  introduced,  and  read  a  lecture  as  appointed  in  our  last. 
Presbytery  had  an  interloquitur  to  consider  Mr.  Lyle's  popular  sermon* 
lecture,  and  skill  in  the  languages,  and  to  consider  Mr.  Alexander's  exegesis 
and  homily,  and  also  of  his  skill  in  the  languages ;  and  after  due  delibera- 
tion, Presbytery  agreed  to  sustain  them  as  parts  of  trial. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Lyle  and  Mr.  Alexander  were  introduced  and  examined  in 
Geography,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Criticism  and  Moral  Philo- 
sophy. 

P.  82.  Friday  morning,  April  2dth, — Presbytery  had  an  interloquitur 
lo  consider  Mr.  John  Lyle's  and  Mr.  Archibald  Alexander's  examination  on 
Geography,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Criticism,  and  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, and  agreed  to  sustain  them  as  parts  of  trial.  Presbytery  appointed 
Mr.  Alexander  a  lecture  on  Heb.  vi.,  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  verse,  to  be 
read  at  our  next,  and  a  popular  sermon  from  Jeremiah  1st,  7th,  to  be 
delivered  at  the  same  time. 

P.  90.  September  20/ A,  1 79 Iw— -Sessions  at  Augusta  Church.  Mr. 
Archibald  Alexander,  a  candidate  for  the  gospel  ministry,  opened  Presby- 
tery with  a  popular  sermon  from  Jeremiah,  1st  chap.  7th  verse,  the  last 
being  assigned  to  him  at  our  last  stated  meeting. 

Thursday,  Sept,  2dd. — Mr;  Alexander  read  a  lecture  assigned  him  at 
our  last  stated  Presbytery,  on  the  6th  chapter  of  Heb.,  from  the  1st  to  the 
7th  verse  inclusive.    Mr.  Grigsby  also  read  a  homily,  &c.     Both  the  fore- 

§oing  pieces  were  sustained  as  parts  of  trial  by  Presbytery.     Mr.  Alexan- 
er's  popular  discourse  was  also  sustained  as  part  of  trial. 
On  Saturday  the  Presbytery  adjourne4  to  meet  in  Winchester  on  the 
following  Wednesday,  Sept.  28th. 

P.  112.  Tliuraday,  Sept.  29M,  1791, 7  o'clock,  evening,  at  James  Holle- 
day's,  Winchester.  Presbytery  proceeded  to  examine  Mr.  Alexander  on 
Divinity,  and  having  had  sufficient  specimen  of  his  knowledge  therein, 
agreed  to  sustain  it  as  part  of  trial. 

BIS  LICINSURX. 

Winchester,  Friday,  Oct  1st,  1791. — Presbytery  having  attended  to  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Archibald  Alexander  on  Divinity,  were  well  satisfied 
with  the  specimen  they  had  of  his  knowledge  and  ability  therein. 

The  Presbytery  having  now  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  examina- 
tion with  Mr.  Archibald  Alexander,  having  had  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
moral  and  religious  character,  and  of  his  being  in  full  communion  with  the 
Church,  of  his  knowledge  in  the  languages  and  sciences,  of  Geography, 
Astronomy,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Criticism,  &,c.,  and  of  his 
knowledge  in  Divinity,  and  a  satisfactory  specimen  of  his  ability  in  ser- 
monizing and  expounding  the  Scriptures ;  ana  his  having  adopted  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  of  this  Church,  and  satisfactorily  answered  the  questions 
appointed  to  be  put  to  candidates  to  be  licensed,  the  Presbytery  therefore 
licensed  him  to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel  of  Christ,  as  a  probationer  of 
the  holy  ministry,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  or  wherever  he 
may  be  orderly  called. 

BEGINNINO  OF  HIS   MINISTERIAL  LIFE. 

It  is  recommended  to  Mr.  Archibald  Alexander,  to  supply  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Winchester,  and  other  vacancies  within  the  bounds  of  &s 
Presbytery,  until  our  next  stated  meeting. 
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IB  PUT  UlTDIS  THS  OOHHISSIOIT  OF  STITOD. 

P.  120.  Saturday,  April  28/A,  1792.— Session  at  Lexin^on,  Rock- 
bridge County,  Va.  On  modon,  Presbytery  agreed  to  recommend  to  the 
commission  of  Synod,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Lyle,  and  Mr.  Grigsby,  to  act 
as  missionaries  under  their  direction. 

* 

[The  folIowJDg  eitncis  from  the  Miautet  of  the  iV«tby<«rf  ^  Hanover,  to  which  Mr. 
Alexander  was  diamiHed  on  Oct.  6th,  1793,  have  been  traaamitted  bj  Dr.  Foote.] 

KBCUTSS  A  CALL. 

P.  74.  Cumberland^  Nov.  8M,  1793. — A  dismission  of  Mr.  Archibald 
Alexander  from  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington,  in  order  to  join  this,  was 
presented,  whereupon  it  was  resolved,  that  Mr.  Alexander  be  received  and 
recorded  as  a  probationer  under  our  particular  charge. 

Calls  having  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Alexander,  throui^h  Lexing- 
ton Presbytery,  from  the  united  congregations  of  Cumberland,  Briery,  Buf- 
falo, and  Cub  Creek,  to  engage  in  the  pastoral  care  of  said  congregations 
as  a  colleague  with  Mr.  Lacy,  and  Mr.  Alexander  having  oibtained  a  dis- 
mission from  Lexington,  and  come  under  the  care  of  this  Presbytery,  the 
Moderator  called  upon  him  to  know  whether  he  accepted  of  the  said  calls ; 
but  he  desiring  longer  time  to  consider  the  matter,  the  Presbytery  granted  it. 

HIS  ORDINATION. 

p.  86.  At  Doctor  TFaddeta,  May  2rf,  1794. — It  was  represented  to  the 
Presbytery,  that  from  Mr.  Alexander's  connection  with  the  congregations 
where  he  had  for  some  time  resided,  it  was  expedient  for  him  to  be  or- 
dained. This  the  Presbytery  thought  reasonable,  although  he  had  not 
formally  accepted  the  calls  which  he  had  under  consideration.  Where- 
fore, upon  a  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  a  Presbytery  be  appointed  at 
Briery,  on  Saturday  the  7th  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Alexander's 
ordination.  Mr.  Lacy  was  accordingly  appointed  to  preach  the  ordination 
sermon,  Mr.  Mahon  to  preside,  and  Mr.  McRobert  to  give  the  charge. 
Mr.  Alexander  was  left  at  liberty  to  preach  on  whatever  subject  he  should 
choose,  previously  to  his  ordination. 

P.  90,  91.  Briery,  June  1th,  1794. — Agreeably  to  an  order  of  Presby- 
tery, dated  May  2d,  1794,  appointing  a  Presbytery  to  meet  at  Briery  meet- 
ing house,  on  this  7th  day  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  Mr. 
Archibald  Alexander,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  [Archibald]  McRobert,  [William] 
Mahon,  and  [Dniry]  Lacy,  together  with  John  Morton,  Eider,  met  in 
Presbytery,  and  was  constituted  with  prayer.  Mr.  Mahon  presided  as 
Moderator,  and  Mr.  Lacy  acted  as  Clerk.  The  order  for  Mr.  Alexander's 
ordination  was  read.  The  Presbytery  then  proceeded  to  hear  the  sermon 
which  Mr.  Alexander  preached  previous  to  his  ordination,  from  John  xvii. 
17.*  This  was  considered  as  a  sufficient  specimen  of  Mr.  Alexander's 
ability  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  sustained  by  the  Presbytery.  Mr.  Lacy 
then  preached  an  ordination  sermon  from  Colossians  iv.  17,t  after  which, 
Mr.  Alexander  having  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
as  received  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  and  promised  subjec- 
tion to  the  brethren  in  the  Lord,  was  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  whole  work 
of  the  gospel  ministry,  by  fasting,  prayer,  and  imposition  of  hands.  A 
solemn  charge  was  then  delivered  by  Mr.  McRobert,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  Presbytery. 

•  "  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth  ;  thy  word  is  truth." 

t  **And  say  to  Archippua,  take  heed  to  the  ministry  which  thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord^ 
that  thoufu^  it,'>  • 
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SERMON 


Preached  at  the  City 

OF 

January  19ih,    1706,  7. 


By  iranti0  iUakemit, 

Minister  of  the  Gospel  of  CHRIST. 


Math.  5. 11.  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shaU 
revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  skaUsay 
all  manner  ofevU  against  ycu  falsely ,  for 
my  Names  sake. 

Acts  5.  29.  Then'  Peter,  and  (he  other  A- 
postles  Answered,  and  said,  We  oughi  to 
obey  God,  rather  than  men. 


Preces  et  lachrymce  sunt  arma  Ecdesice. 


B  0  STON  in  N.  E. 

Printed  by  B.  Green,  for  Benj.  Eliot, 

Sold  at  his  Shop.    1707. 


PREFACE. 
Dedicated  to  ihe  small  Congregaiion  who  heard  the  following  Sermon, 

Mr  Brethren — ^I  appeal  to  joa,  as  witnesses,  that  this  is  the  Sermon,  for 
which  I  am  now  a  Prisoner.  And  when  you  are  informed  I  designed  it  for 
Two  discourses,  you  need  not  be  amazed  at  its  bulk,  beyond  the  new  mode  of 
Preaching:  Tho'  you  may  remember  I  mentioned  all  uiese  heads,  now  pub- 
lished ;  to  which  I  only  add  some  enlargements. 

As  I  first  delivered  this  practical  and  plain  sermon  to  few,  so  I  am  now 
committing  it  to  Publick  yiew  of  all ;  that  DOth  you  and  they  may  try  it  at  the 
bar  of  Scripture,  Law  and  Reason,  and  impartially  determine  whether  it  con- 
tains any  thing  savouring  of  Pernicious  Doctrine  and  Principles ;  any  thing  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  the  Government. 

If  I  had  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  New-York,  and  the  irregularities 
thereof,  which  afterwards  i  was  an  Eye  and  Ear  witness  of,  I  could  not  have 
fixed  on  a  more  suitable  Doctrine,  which  must  be  purely  attributed  to  the 
Divine  Providence.  This  was  not  among  the  least  of  my  inducements  for 
putting  this  sermon  into  the  hands  of  those  who  heard  it  not. 

And  that  this  Discourse  may  be  blessed  of  God,  to  awaken  Sinners  to  reflect 
on  and  detect  the  irregularities  of  their  past  Lives,  and  furnish  any  with  prevail- 
ing Considerations,  to  a  more  universal  conformity  to  the  Rules  of  the  Gospel, 
is  and  shall  be  the  sincere  desire  of  him  who  is  a  well-wisher  to  Immortal  Souls. 


Frakcis  Maksmu. 


March  3d,  1706,  7. 
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The  TVpobgy  of  Seripturt :  or  thi  Doetrint  of  Typcr  Uwutigattd  in  ite  IVtne^bt 
applied.    By  the  Rev.  Patbick  Faibbaibji.    Two  Yolomes  io  one.    Dtniels  & 
Smith :  PhiUdelphk,  86  North  Sixth  Street     1853. 

The  schoolmen  had  a  maxim,  *«  theoloffia  tymMica  non  tit  argtimen' 
tativa"  Reasoning  from  types  is  better  suited  to  confirm  aqd  edify 
believers  than  to  convince  the  sceptical.  Indeed  Christianity  has  suffered 
not  a  little  from  the  fancies  and  extravagances  of  those  theologians  who 
have  discerned  similitudes  every  where.  Extremes  are  dangerous  as  well 
as  false.  Whilst  some  have  found  types  in  the  most  trivial  details  and 
incidents,  others  reject  them  altogether,  unless  there  is  a  divine  warrant 
for  them  in  the  New  Testament.  The  latter  opinion  is  as  narrow  as  the 
former  is  latitudinarian.  Why  is  inspiration  more  necessary  to  explain  the 
types  than  the  prophecies  T  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
notices  of  the  apostles  in  the  New  Testament,  direct  or  incidental,  had 
exhausted  the  whole  subject.  There  is  a  wide  field  in  the  Old  Testament 
left  for  the  believer  to  explore,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

An  argument  from  the  types,  when  conducted  in  a  rational  manner,  is 
exceedingly  impressive  and  awakening.  It  is  as  difficult  to  evade  as  the 
coincidences,  of  which  Paley  makes  so  much,  with  all  the  addition  which 
comes  from  the  d^r  design  of  God.  The  typical  argument  for  the  doe* 
trine  of  election,  for  example,  as  unfolded  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  is  very  strik- 
ing. This  doctrine,  which  has  ever  been,  and  will  be,  among  the  most 
repulsive  to  the  human  heart,  belongs  to  the  earliest  age  of  the  Church. 
Abel  was  of  *'  the  election  of  grace,"  and  by  faith  offered  a  more  acceptable 
sacrifice  than  Cain.  Divine  sovereignty  in  the  bestowment  of  favours  was 
one  of  the  ideas  and  principles  developed  in  the  special  Providence  which 
God  exercised  towards  his  Church  from  the  earliest  period.  It  was  seen 
In  Noah  and  his  family,  in  Abraham  and  his  family,  ^c;  and  the  antitype 
was  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  whose  birth  was  limited  by  God*8  appoint- 
ment, first  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  then  to  the  family  of  David,  and  then  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  **  a  handmaiden  of  low  estate." 

The  study  of  the  types  brings  to  view,  in  an  attractive  form,  the  whole 
system  of  revealed  truth.  No  department,  however,  requires  more  evan- 
gelical  sagacity  in  settling  its  true  principles.  Mr.  Fairbairn  has  produced 
not  only  a  very  able  work,  but  a  very  judicious,  safe,  and  practical  one. 
It  comprehends  the  investigation  of  the  principles  of  typical  interpretation, 
and  their  application  to  rites  and  events  connected  with  the  different  periods 
of  the  Old  Testament  Church.  A  chapter  on  the  history  of  theological 
opinion  regarding  the  types  contains  a  mass  of  important  information.  The 
author  then  considers  the  exact  nature,  use,  and  design  of  types ;  first  the 
ritual,  and  then  the  historical.  He  then  proposes  some  general  rules  to  be 
observed  in  conducting  such  investigations ;  and  points  out  the  connection 
between  type  and  prophecy.  Among  the  benefits  flowing  from  the  study 
of  the  types,  the  following  are  mentioned.  1.  It  shows  a  very  close  ana- 
logy between  God's  method  of  instruction  in  the  Old  Testament  Church, 
and  Christ's  with  his  disciples  during  his  personal  ministry.  2.  It  discloses 
an  analogy  of  faith  under  the  old  and  new  covenants.  3.  It  is  fitted  to 
render  great  service  in  helping  out  the  spiritual  idea  in  the  minds  of  believ- 
ers, and  enabling  them  to  apprehend  it  in  its  proper  fulness.    The  o^pp/t* 
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cation  of  the  author's  principles  is  then  made  to  the  tree  of  life,  the  chem* 
bim,  and  the  flaming  sword,  and  the  primitive  mode  of  worship  by  sacrifice. 
After  which,  he  discusses  the  ideas  and  principles  developed  in  the  facts  of 
patriarchal  history,  which  forms  a  most  interesting  part  of  the  volume.  The 
period  of  the  bondage  next  passes  in  review,  with  the  typical  bearing  of  its 
historical  transactions  in  regard  to  the  higher  things  of  redemption.  After 
which,  the  moral  law  and  its  purposes  are  unfolded ;  and  the  volume  con- 
cludes with  the  types  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  the  tabernacle,  priests, 
laver,  altar,  golden  candlestick,  feasts,  ^c.  ^. 

The  volume  displays  a  great  amount  of  learning,  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  evangelical  doctrine,  and  a  sound  discrimination.  It  is  written 
in  a  pure  and  perspicuous  style ;  and  is  destined  to  be  a  standard  work  of 
theological  literature. 

Messrs.  Daniels  &  Smith  have  republished  the  work  in  a  handsome 
royal  octavo  volume,  and  deserve  well  for  their  enterprise. 

The  Ckriitian  Statetman :  a  Biscoane,  ocoatioDed  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  James 
McDowell,  dec,  by  the  Rev.  D.  X.  JtrHKiir,  DJ),  James  Nouree,  Washington ;  and 
Daniels  &,  Smith,  Philadelphia,  1851. 

We  esteem  it  among  the  privileges  of  life  to  have  seen,  heard,  and  known 
James  McDowell.  One  of  the  noblest  of  his  species  in  personal  appear- 
ance, of  high  natural  endowments,  diversified  acquisitions,  commanding 
eloquence,  and  a  purity  of  character  which  owed  its  origin  and  cultivation 
to  the  divine  Spirit,  he  was  indeed  one  of  the  completest  men,  and  Chris- 
tian statesmen,  that  our  country  has  produced.  The  sermon  of  Dr.  Junkin 
is  a  very  interesting  and  suitable  memorial. 

'*His  tall,  erect,  and  dignified  form  was  a  fitting  tabernacle  for  the  noble 
spirit  that  dwelt  within.  With  a  sense  of  honour,  chastened  by  religious  senti- 
ment, and  sustained  by  inflexible  Christian  integrity :  with  a  modesty  as  pro- 
found as  his  merits  were  exalted;  and  with  gifts  and  acquirements  fitting  him 
for  the  highest  stations  in  civil  Life ;  he  would  have  remained  in  private  to  his 
dying  day,  rather  than  have  sought  preferment  by  any  of  the  arts,  alas !  too 
common  among  politicians.  .  .  .  He  seldom  spoke  in  deliberative  bodies; 
but  when  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  speak,  the  whoh  man  spoke^  head,  heart, 
conscience,  imagination,  body,  spirit;  and  the  effort  was  always  worthy  of  him- 
self and  his  subject.  .  .  .  &£r.  McDowell  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  his  native  State;  subsequently  its  Governor,  and  afterwards  a 
representative  in  Gonnress;  and  in  every  station  he  was  the  dignified  gentle- 
man, the  disinterested  patriot,  the  Christian  Statesman. 

In  the  midst  of  a  political  campaign  in  1831,  when  the  minds  of  most  men, 
similarly  situated,  would  have  been  absorbed  with  the  exciting  circumstances, 
and  the  plea  ''  go  thy  way  for  this  time'^  would  have  seemed  to  many  specially 
appropriate,  he  first  publicly  evinoed  a  concern  as  to  personal  interest  in  the 

Seat  salvation.  A  revival  of  religion  was  in  progress  under  the  ministry  of 
e  venerable  Dr.  Baxter  in  Lexington,  and  the  very  day  preceding  the  election, 
at  which  he  was  one  of  the  candidates,  he  appeared  amongst  a  band  of  inquirers 
asking  what  he  should  do  to  be  saved.  After  a  season  of  spiritual  distress,  he, 
at  length,  found  a  good  hope  through  grace.  .  .  .  AVhen  informed  that  his 
end  was  ni^h,  he  was  perfectlv  calm  and  collected — ^laid  his  hand  upon  the 
heads  of  his  beloved  ones,  and  gave  them  a  silent,  unutterable  blessing  and 
farewell— declared  that  'nothing  else  was  precious  but  Christ  and  his  promises' 
—disked  his  pastor  to  pray  that  he  might  have  '  a  stronger  faith — more  reliance,' 
and  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  if  he  had  any  other  hope  but  in  Christ,  declared, 
{and  they  were  his  last  words,)  'none  whatever.'" 

Thi  Epoch  of  Creation;  The  Scripture  Doctrine  contrasted  with  the  Geological  Theory. 
By  Elxasab  Loan,  dec.    Charles  Seribner,  N.  Y.,  1861. 

Mr.  Lord  is  an  original  and  powerful  thinker.  He  asks  for  no  favours 
about  a  wos  truj  but  takes  hie  stand  just  where  he  pleases,  and,  with  his 
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ponderous  lever,  which  he  handles  like  a  flail,  threshes  out  a  good  deal  of 
wheat,  and  by  no  means  not  any  chaff.  He  gives  a  sort  of  a  priori  argu* 
ment  against  the  speculations  of  the  infant  science.  The  geologers  will  not 
receive  his  statements  with  much  submission ;  nor  will  the  unbiassed  gen- 
eral reader  be  satisfied  with  the  line  of  argumentation.  Our  only  hope  in 
overthrowing  the  speculations  of  geology,  is  from  the  facti  of  id  otvn 
gathering.  Inasmuch  as  new  facts  are  brought  to  light  with  considerable 
rapidity,  those  persons  who  have  little  faith  in  present  theories  may  safely 
occupy  a  position  of  **  masterly  inactivity."  At  present,  theory  and  fact 
are  mixed  up  in  intolerable  confusion.  Mr.  Lord  intersperses  many  fine 
thoughts  throughout  his  volume,  but  we  cannot  concur  in  the  details  of  his 
logic.  We  regret  to  observe  that  he  himself  sometimes  theorizes  like— *a 
geologist;  when,  for  example,  he  supposes  that  the  inclination  of  the  axis 
of  the  earth  was  brought  about  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  p.  203. 

The  OcUhy  a  Dwine  Ordinaneef  and  an  EUment  of  the  Social  Conttitution.    By  D.  X., 
JcTHKiH,  A.  M.    Second  Edition.    Phikdelphia,  Wm.  8.  Martien. 

In  this  volume,  almost  every  thing  relating  to  the  Oath  is  discussed. 
Its  importance,  divine  origin,  nature,  ends,  efficacy,  lawfulness,  expediency, 
obligations,  interpretation,  form,  and  abuses,  all  engage  the  author's  atien- 
tion.     The  following  extract  shows  his  views  of  the  origin  of  oaths. 

*'  From  the  preceding  view  we  think  the  inference  is  inevitable,  that  man 
could  not  have  originated  the  ordinance  of  the  oath.  If  he  could  not,  without  a 
revelation,  come  to  a  knowledge  of  ideas  that  are  elements  of  the  oath:  if  he 
could  not,  by  his  unaided  reason,  originate  the  conception  of  an  omnipresent — 
an  omniscient — a  true — a  righteous  and  a  sin-aven^ng  God :  and  if  it  seem  im- 
possible that  he  could  originate  the  scheme  of  calling  upon  such  a  God  to  wit- 
ness the  truth  of  testimony,  and  to  punish  perjury,  it  is  obvious  that  the  oath 
must  be  ascribed  to  a  Divine  origin. 

Jrom  the  fact  that  it  was  used  in  the  earliest  ages,  even  in  patriarchal  society, 
we  cannot  but  infer  that  the  oath  is  one  of  the  earliest  social  institutions;  and 
that  it  yraaprobMy  given  to  man  so  soon  as  he  needed  such  an  ordinance,  i.  e., 
iust  after  the  fall,  and  so  soon  as  our  world  became  a  world  of  lies.  And  if  it 
be  considered  that  it  is  authorized,  and  even  commanded  in  the  Scriptures,  as 
we  shall  elsewhere  fully  prove— and  if  it  be  noticed  that  it  is  commanxled  not  as 
a  new  institution,  but  as  the  enforcing  of  an  ordinance  that  had  been  in  use  pre- 
vious to  any  recorded  revelation,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided,  that  it  is  an 
ordinance  of  Divine  appointment" 

Mr.  Junkin  opposes  the  practice  of  kissing  the  book — 1st.  Because  the 
kiss,  as  an  act  of  reverence  and  worship,  is  no  where  authorized  or  enjoined 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  2.  It  is  idolatrous  in  its  nature,  being  derived 
from  Pagans  who  used  this  form  as  an  act  of  worship.  3.  It  is  supersti- 
tious, and  tends  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  institution.  Many  persons  seem 
to  think  more  of  the  presence  of  the  book  than  of  the  God  in  whose  pre- 
sence they  ought  to  appeal,  and  that  if  they  do  not  kiss,  or  touch  the  book, 
they  are  not  sworn.  The  true  form  of  taking  the  oath  is  maintained  to 
be,  standing  and  holding  up  the  hand  towards  heaven;  and  in  this  state- 
ment we  heartily  concur.  This  volume  would  do  good  in  those  parts  of 
New  York,  where,  at  the  recent  election,  some  of  the  inspectors  used 
Watt*s  Psalms,  Olendorf's  French  Grammar,  and  the  Statutes  of  the  State. 

The  ChiUPs  Poetical  Keepeake,    Prepared  for  the  Phsbbttxbiah  Boabd  or  Pubu- 

CATioB.    Philadelphia. 

Many  a  little  hand  will  turn  over  these  pages  with  delight,  and  many  a 
bright  young  eye  glisten  in  reading  the  good  poetry.  This  book  must  get 
into  our  families  and  Sabbath  Schools,  and  we  predict  that  a  great  many 
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copies  will  be  sold  before  next  New  Year's  day.     As  a  specimen  of  the 
contents,  we  give  the  following : 

CHILDREN  IN  HXATEN. 

Who  are  they  whose  little  feet, 

Pacing  life's  dark  journey  through, 
Now  have  reached  that  heavenly  seat 

They  have  ever  kept  in  view  1 

"  I  from  Greenland's  firoxen  land," 

« I  from  India's  sutery  plain," 
**  Ifrom  Afric's  barren  sand," 

« I  from  Islands  of  the  main ;" 


«  All  our  earthly  journey  past, 
Every  tear  and  pain  gone  by, 
Here  together  met  at  last, 
At  the  portal  of  tile  sky." 

Each  the  welcome  now  awaits, 

Conquerors  over  death  and  sin ; 
Lift  your  heads  ye  golden  gates, 

Let  the  little  travellers  in. 

JTu  Dead  of  tht  Synod  of  Alabamcu     A  Disconne,  by  the  Rev.  Robibt  Nail,  of 

Mobile.     1861. 

The  Presbytery  of  ATabama  was  formed  in  1821,  and  the  Synod  of  Ala- 
bama in  1820.  Mr.  Nail  enumerates  twenty -seven  names  amc^ig  the 
departed  ministers  of  the  Synod,  and  makes  appropriate  and  solemn  remarks 
as  he  passes  from  one  to  the  other.  The  whole  plan  of  the  sermon  is  a 
happy  one.  The  impressions  it  leaves  are  tender  and  monitory.  Its 
utility  as  an  historical  document  is  also  very  great.  The  Synod  showed 
its  appreciation  of  Mr.  Nail's  researches  and  services,  by  ordering  an 
edition  of  two  thousand  copies.  We  hail  the  discourse  as  one  eminently 
adapted  to  enlist  both  the  understanding  and  the  affections,  and  trust 
that  other  Synods  may  be  equally  fortunate  in  preserving  the  memory  of 
their  early  dead. 

8ketche$  and  ataHtHe$  of  Chuinnati  in  1851.    By  Crablbs  Cist.     Cincinnati.    Wil- 
liam H.  Moore.    1861. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Cist  published  a  work  on  a  similar  plan.  After  an  inter- 
val  of  ten  years,  he  wisely  puts  forth  another  volume,  and  we  hope  he 
may  live  long  enough  to  publish  several  more.  Every  thing  relating  to 
Cincinnati,  its  geography,  population,  schools,  courts,  banks,  commerce, 
manufactures,  fine  arts,  public  institutions,  &C.,  is  here  recorded.  Mr. 
Cist  has  displayed  talent,  research,  and  enterprise  in  getting  out  die 
volnme.    It  is  enriched  with  portraits  of  eminent  men,  £c. 

Jl  Wrtath  anmnd  the  Cro$$,    By  Rev.  A.  Mobtoh  Bbowv.    Boston,  Gould  A  Lincoln. 

1851. 

The  chapters  of  this  interesting  work,  recommended  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
James,  are  headed  as  follows : — The  Cross  Needed.  The  Way  to  the 
Cross.  The  Cross  Set  Up.  The  Sufferings  of  the  Cross.  Meditation  by 
the  Cross.  Life  from  the  Cross.  Faith  in  the  Cross.  Submission  to  the 
Cross.  Glorying  in  the  Cross.  The  Cross  and  the  Crown.  A  work  so 
evangelical  in  its  subject  and  general  spirit,  is  adapted  to  do  good. 
Vol.  n.— No.  1  6 
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Ths  Methodist  Chusch  Cask. — The  United  States  Circuit  Oourt 
has  decided  that  die  Methodist  Church  South,  has  a  right  to  its  proportion 
of  the  funds  of  the  Book  Concern.  Under  the  circumstancei  of  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Methodist  Church,  this  decision  appears  to  be  equitable.  The 
General  Conference  of  1844  passed  what  is  called  "  the  Plan  of  Separa- 
tion," in  which  it  was  agreed  that  a  division  of  the  Church  might  take 
place.  This  plan  is  complete  in  all  its  details,  amicable  in  its  spirit,  and 
bears  upon  its  face  the  expectation  of  a  separation.  The  twelve  Articles 
are  clear  and  definite.  The  5th  Article  contemplates  the  division  of  the 
capital  and  produce  of  the  Book  Concern,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
travelling  preachers  in  each  section  of  the  Church.  The  only  contingency 
was,  that  the  Annual  Conferences  should  authorize  an  alteration  in  what  is 
called  "  the  6th  Restrictive  Article'*  for  the  government  of  the  General 
Conference — which  alteration  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  any  bearing 
upon  the  separation  of  the  Church,  except  that  it  gave  to  the  Northern 
Conferences  incidentally  the  power  to  prevent  a  transfer  of  part  of  the 
property  to  the  Church  South.  The  alterations  proposed,  required  «*a 
vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members,*'  which  was  not  obtained. 
Although,  on  this  one  point,  the  letter  of  the  agreement  was  with  the  Church 
North,  we  think  its  whole  spirit  was  with  the  South ;  and  hence  consider 
the  result  of  the  suit  proper  and  satisfactory,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  argument  of  the  Judge. 

PusETisM  IN  HioH  Places. — The  Episcopal  Recorder,  in  a  criticism 
on  some  of  the  publications  of  the  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union  in 
New  York,  gives  the  following  among  other  specimens  of  the  Romish  ten- 
dencies which  the  society  encourages. 

"  In  '  Conversations  on  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles/  it  is  asked,  '  In  what 
manner  did  the  primitive  ChristianB  observe  festivals  in  commemoration  of  emi- 
nent saints?'  and  answered — *\hey  used  to  meet  once  a  year  at  their  graves/ 
&c.  And  in  a  little  volume  entitled  *  Rush-bearing,'  this  is  said  of  some  such 
festival  celebrated  by  children,  as — 

'Charged  with  those  offerings  which  their  fathers  bore 
For  decoration  in  the  Papal  time 
The  innocent  procession  softly  moves, 
The  Spirit  of  Laud  is  pleased  in  Heaven's  pure  clime/ 

In  '  The  Children's  Magazine,'  vol.  23d,  p.  13,  this  language  is  used.  '  The 
means  established  by  God,  whereby  his  favour  is  to  be  obtained,  are  first,  praver ; 
second,  the  dispensation  of  his  regenerating  ji^race  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism ; 
third,  the  holy  communion  of  his  most  blessed  body  and  blood  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper/  God's  revealed  truth  not  even  being  mentioned  among 
the  means  of  grace?  It  is  only  thus  subordinately  used — 'To  which,  if  toe  add 
reading,  hearing,  and  meditating  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  shall  have  done  all 
on  our  part  toward  growth  in  grace.' " 

The  Overthrow  op  Maynooth. — A  determined  effort  is  at  length 
about  to  be  made  by  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain,  to  shake  off  that 
monstrous  incubus,  the  Popish  College  of  Maynooth.    The  London  Pro- 
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testant  Alliance  has  resolved  to  make  this  the  first  point  of  attack.  The 
Scottish  Reformation  Society  has  determined  to  do  the  same.  The  Dublin 
Protestant  Association  is  summoned  to  meet  to  consider  the  same  subject. 
It  is  all  but  certain,  therefore,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
empire  will  unite  On  this  important  question.  It  is  a  good  omen  of  the 
direction  that  public  opinion  is  taking,  to  find  the  Times  writing  as  follows 
on  the  subject: —  ' 

''There  is  a  law  on  the  statute-book — ^happily  only  of  six  years'  date— which 
actually  gives  annually  to  these  same  disloyal  iComisn  bishops  a  sum  of  j£30,000, 
to  enable  them  to  train  up  fresh  priestly  emissaries  of  Rome.  The  pretence  on 
which,  in  1845,  such  an  act  was  passed,  was,  that  by  such  a  provision  we  should 
secure  their  friendship  and  their  willing  obedience.  Sir  Rooert  Peel  probably 
offered  it  as  a  gift;  but  Messrs.  Wiseman  &  Co.  accept  it  as  a  tribute.  He  hoped 
that  it  would  excite  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  instead  ot  which  it  has  merely  raised 
a  feeling  of  triumphant  scorn. 

Is  it  possible  for  any  nation  to  present  a  spectacle  of  greater  absurdity,  or 

freater  humiliation,  than  England  will  exhibit,  if,  after  the  events  of  1850  and 
851,  she  shall  still  continue  to  pay  this  tribute  to  an  implacable  foe?  Will  it 
be  possible  for  Parliament,  with  the  facts  of  the  last  seven  years  before  it,  to 
persist  in  the  measure  so  mistakenly  adopted  in  1845  V 

The  Romish  Clergy  Fund. — The  Daily  News^  in  its  strictures  on  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Mortmain  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
remarks  as  follows: — 

"  The  Romish  Clergy  Fund  is  supported  by  death-bed  contributions. 
By  its  rules,  enforced  by  the  bishop's  mandate,  every  priest  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club  is  required  to  be  its  representative  in  the  chamber  of  his 
sick  or  dying  patient,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  bequest  in  its  favour. 
To  do  this  the  more  eflfectually,  the  clergyman  frequently  offers  his  ser- 
vices as  will-maker  on  those  occasions,  as  *soroe  people  are  rather  timid 
in  employing  an  attorney.'  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sherburne  is  a  celebrated  and 
skilful  draftsman  in  this  branch  of  conveyancing.  Others  of  the  clerical 
body,  less  experienced,  are  said  to  be  furnished  by  their  bishop  with 
skeleton  wills  and  codicils,  draAed  originally  by  counsel,  and  lithographed 
for  use.  In  these  wills,  sometimes  the  priest  himself,  but  more  frequently 
a  layman — and  the  more  humble  his  rank  the  better  for  the  purpose — is 
made  the  devisee  or  legatee,  and  very  often  without  any  declaration  of 
trust  whatever,  on  the  face  of  the  bequest.*' 

Protestant  Prussia. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  deplorable 
signs  of  the  times,  is  the  co-operation  at  the  present  time  extended  to  the 
Jesuits,  and  to  the  cause  of  Popery  generally  by  the  Court  of  Prussia-— 
Protestant  Prussia.  He  is  James  the  Sixth  of  Germany.  Every  one  must 
be  struck  at  the  close  resemblance,  in  various  points,  between  the  character 
and  career  of  James  VI.  and  that  of  the  professedly  Protestant  Sovereign 
of  Prussia.  There  is  the  same  infirm  mind  and  vacillating  purpose. 
There  is  the  same  dallying  with  all  subjects  and  parties.  There  is  the 
same  pedantry  of  speech-making,  and  the  S3me  tinkering  in  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment. There  is  the  same  heroism  in  words,  and  the  same  shortcomings 
in  action.  Like  James,  too,  he  gives  fine  promises  to  the  evangelicals,  but 
reserves  the  fine  deeds  to  the  Papists.  In  a  tour  through  his  dominions 
the  other  day,  he  received  the  Popish  ecclesiastics  with  smiles  and  abun- 
dance of  gracious  words ;  but  he  could  find  nothing  but  frowns  and  sharp 
rebukes  for  his  Protestant  ministers,  because,  forsooth,  they  were  permit- 
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ting  the  Jesuits  to  outdo  them  in  the  syoophantish  work  of  preaching  loi* 

piicit  obedience  to  the  Court.   . 

The  Spread  of  the  English  Larouage.— The  Athenaeum  has  an 
interesting  article  on  this  subject,  in  which  it  points  out  the  probability 
that  formerly  existed  of  the  Dutch  language  attaining  a  kind  pf  universality . 
**In  1650,  the  United  Provinces  seemed  more  likely  to  make  a  grand 
figure  in  the  future  world's  history  than  England.  Their  wealth,  activity, 
and  maritime  power  were  the  most  imposing  in  Europe.  They  had  all 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  west  in  their  hands.  Their  language  was  spoken 
in  every  port  when  that  of  England  was  then  hardly  known  abroad.  Yet, 
Holland  has  fallen  nearly  as  much  as  the  Saxon  has  risen  in  the  scale  of 
nations.  Her  idiom  is  now  acquired  by  few.  Her  merchants  conduct 
their  correspondence  and  transact  their  business  in  French  or  in  English* 
Even  her  writers  have  many  of  them  clothed  their  genius  in  a  foreign 

Sarb.  Dutch,  like  Welch,  Flemish,  Erse,  Basque,  and  other  idioms,  is 
oomed  to  perish  as  an  intellectual  medium  ;  but  the  tongue  of  Shakspeare 
and  of  Bacon  is  now  too  firmly  rooted  ever  to  be  torn  away.  The  Eng- 
lish language  is  gradually  taking  possession  of  all  the  ports  and  coasts  of 
the  world — making  itself  the  channel  of  every  communication.  At  a  hun- 
dred points  at  once  it  plays  the  aggressor.  It  contends  with  Spanish  on 
the  frontiers  of  Mexico — drives  French  and  Russian  before  it  in  the  North* 
ern  Archipelago — supersedes  Dutch  at  the  Cape  and  Natal-^elbows  Greek 
and  Italian  at  Malta  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands-^usurps  the  right  of  Arabic 
at  Suez  and  Alexandria — maintains  itself  supreme  at  Liberia,  Hong-Kong, 
Jamaica,  and  Saint  Helena — fights  its  way  against  muUitudinoua  and 
various  dialects  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Uentral  America,  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  and  among  the  countless  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Seas." 

New  Zealand.—- The  first  missionaries  were  sent  to  New  Zealand  in 
1814.  The  first  conversion  of  a  native  was  in  1825,  and  the  second  in 
1827.  In  1840,  after  twenty-five  years  of  labour,  there  were  not  more 
than  280  communicants.  But  now  came  the  harvest.  Native  teachers 
were  placed  at  the  East  Cape  in  1838,  and  Arch-deacon  'Williams  removed 
bis  family  there  in  1840.  The  church  there  consisted  at  that  time  wholly 
of  natives  who  had  come  from  the  Bay  of  Islands,  principally  as  teachers ; 
the  communicants  were  29.  In  1845,  they  amounted  to  1,484,  and  in  1849 
to  2,893.     Thus  the  little  one  has  become  a  thousand. 

Effect  of  Missions. — An  eye  witness  writes  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  Zealand  : — '*  Nine  years  ago,  there  was  not,  that  I  am  aware 
of,  a  grain  of  wheat  grown  in  this  district;  now,  upon  a  moderate  calcula- 
tion, there  cannot  be  less  than  3,000  acres  grown  by  natives.  Nine  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  steel  mill  in  the  whole  range  of  my  journey;  now,  the 
natives  have  more  than  200  mills  among  them.  Nine  years  ago  there  was 
not  a  ship  belonging  to  a  native  ;  now,  they  have  more  than  thirty  vessels 
of  from  ten  to  thirty  tons  burden,  which  they  have  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
little  less  than  8,0002.  Nine  years  ago  they  had  neither  a  horse  nor  a  cow 
amongst  them  ;  now  they  have  a  number  of  both.  And  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  property  has  been  procured  by  their  own  industry — not 
by  presents  made  to  them  by  the  government,  or  by  any  other  parties." 

The  Mioronesian  Islands.-— Dr.  Pomeroy,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  American  Board,  lately  made  an  interesting  statement  relative  to  the 
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Micronesian  Islands,  where,  it  is  understood,  the  Board  are  about  establishing 
a  new  and  very  promising  mission.  Micronesia  is  one  of  the  group  of 
islands  included  in  Oceanica,  in  which,  it  is  estimated,  there  reside  not 
less  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  divisible  into  five  sections  and  four  dis- 
tinct  races.  The  Australian  race  inhabit  New  Holland  and  the  adjacent 
islands;  the  Negrillo  race.  New  Guinea  in  the  interior,  and  the  Papuan 
race  the  coast,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people ;  and  the  Malay  race  Polynesia. 
In  climate  these  islands  are  most  salubrious,  in  soil  most  exuberant,  and 
they  seem  to  come  the  nearest  to  Paradise  of  any  part  of  the  world. 
There  is  an  understanding  with  the  English  Missionary  Board  that  they 
shall  evangelize  the  islands  south  of  the  Equator,  we  those  north.  Micro- 
nesia lies  a  little  north  of  the  Equator.  It  is  about  2,500  miles  a  little 
southwest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  fifteen  days'  sail  in  the  direct 
course  of  the  proposed  governmental  steam  line  to  China  and  Calcutta, 
and  will  be  very  important  on  this  account.  It  includes  the  Caroline, 
Ladrone,  and  other  smaller  groups  of  islands,  through  40  degrees  of  iongi* 
tude  and  about  20  of  latitude.  The  mission  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
Sandwich  Islands  mission,  and  is  to  be  carried  on  mainly  by  the  con« 
Uibutions  and  ministry  of  the  converted  islanders. 

The  gospel  has  never  been  preached  in  Micronesia.  The  inhabitants 
are  said  to  be  a  mild,  amiable,  and  unwarlike  people.  They  give  a  higher 
rank  to  their  women  than  any  other  nation.  They  understand  the  com- 
pass and  have  divided  it  into-  28  parts,  we  into  32,  while  the  other 
islanders  have  only  4  points.  Their  religion  is  peculiar.  They  have  no 
idols,  no  temples,  no  sacred  days,  and  no  priesthood.  They  pray  to  and 
worship  the  spirits  of  their ,  ancestors.  They  have  heard  from  sailors 
the  great  change  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  advantage  of  it,  and 
they  have  sent  for  missionaries  to  come  to  them  and  improve  their  con- 
dition. Three  missionaries  and  their  wives  are  under  appointment,  and 
will  sail  during  this  month  for  these  far  distant  islands. — New  Fork  £t;cm- 
gdist. 

Rome's  Assertion  of  the  Right  to  Persecute. — The  Pope  lately 
issued  a  bull  against  the  work  of  Professor  Nuytz,  of  Turin,  entitled, 
*' Treatise  on  Universal  Ecclesiastical  Law.*'  The  bull  condemns  and 
prohibits  Professor  Naytz's  book,  because  it  denies  ^  that  the  Church  has 
no  coactive  power,  nor  any  temporal  power,  whether  direct  or  indirect ;" 
that  its  *«  temporal  power  is  revocable  by  the  State ;"  and  that  the  "  com- 
patibility of  the  temporal  power  and  the  spiritual  power  is  a  question  con- 
troverted among  the  children  of  the  Catholic  and  Christian  Church."  The 
document  goes  on  to  declare  that  the  Professor's  sentiments  **  tend  to  de- 
stroy the  constitution  and  government  of  the  Church,  and  utterly  to  ruin 
the  Catholic  faith,  since  he  deprives  the  Church  of  its  exterior  jurisdiction 
and  coercive  power,*  which  has  been  given  to  it  to  bring  back  into  the  ways  of 
justice  those  who  stray  out  of  them."  We  have  been  assured  by  the  Pope's 
numerous  exponents — cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  and  by  semi-Romish  news- 
papers who  make  a  loud  outcry  about  civil  and  religious  liberty — though 
not  we  believe,  in  so  many  words,  by  the  Pope  himself,  that  Borne  does 
not  claim  temporal  power;  that,  although,  indeed,  the  spiritual  sword  is 
hers  jure  divinOf  she  asserts  no  pretensions  whatever  to  that  of  civil  gov. 
emment.  There  is,  however,  no  mincing  of  matters  here ;  and  the  Pope 
broadly  avows  his  right  to  compel  heretics  to  return  to  her. 
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fera  gear's  Cjiougjite. 


THIS  TEAR  TOU  MAY  DIE. 

This  year  you  may  die,  becaase  thousandi  have  died  since  the  last  new  year*9 
day;  and  this  year  will  be  of  the  same  kind  with  the  last;  the  daration  of  mortals; 
a  time  to  die.  The  causes  of  death,  both  in  the  human  constitution  and  in  the 
world  without,  wUl  exist  and  operate  in  this  year  as  well  as  the  last 

This  year  you  may  die,  though  tou  are  young;  ibr  the  regions  of  the  dead 
have  been  crowded  with  persons  of  your  age;  and  no  age  is  the  least  security 
against  the  stroke  of  death. 

This  year  you  may  die,  though  you  are  now  in  health  and  vigorous,  and  your 
constitution  seems  to  promise  a  long  life;  Ibr  thousands  of  such  will  be  hurried 
into  the  eternal  woHd  this  year,  as  &ey  have  been  in  years  that  are  past  The 
principles  of  death  may  be  even  now  working  within  you,  notwithstanding  the 
seeming  firmness  of  your  constitution,  and  you  may  he  a  pale,  cold,  lifeless  corpse 
sooner  than  the  invalid  whose  life  is  apparently  near  its  close. 

This  year  you  may  die,  though  you  are  ftiU  of  butinea,  though  you  have 
projected  many  schemes,  which  may  be  the  work  of  years  to  execute,  and  which 
afibrd  you  many  bright  and  flattering  prospects.  Death  will  not  consult  ^our 
leisure,  nor  be  put  off  till  another  year,  that  you  may  accomplish  your  designs. 
Thousands  have  died  before  you,  and  will  die  this  year  amidst  their  golden  proe- 
pects,  and  while  spinning  out  their  eternal  schemes.  And  what  has  happened  to 
them  may  happen  to  you. 

This  vear  you  may  die,  though  you  have  not  yet  finished  your  education^  nor 
fixed  in  life,  but  are  preparing  to  appear  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  elated  with  the 
prospect  of  the  figure  you  will  make  in  it  Many  such  abortive  students  are  now 
in  the  dust    Many  that  had  passed  through  a  laborious  course  of  preparation  for 

Eublic  life,  and  had  inspired  tneir  friends,  as  well  as  themselves,  with  high  hopes^ 
ave  been  snatched  away  as  they  were  just  stepping  upon  the  stage ;  and  this  may 
be  your  doom  also. 

This  year  you  may  die,  though  you  are  not  prepared  for  it.  When  death 
shows  you  his  warrant  under  the  great  seal  of  Heaven,  it  will  be  no  excuse  to 
plead,  *'I  am  not  ready.**  Though  the  consequences  of  your  dying  unprepared 
will  be  your  everlasting  ruin,  yet  that  dreadful  consideration  will  have  no  weight 
to  delay  the  execution. 

This  year  you  may  die,  though  you  deliberately  delay  your  preparation^  and  put 
it  off  to  some  future  time.  You  may  fix  upon  the  next  year,  or  the  decline  of  life, 
as  the  season  for  religion ;  but  that  time  may  not  be  at  your  disposal.  Others  majr 
live  to  see  it,  but  you  may  be  ingulfed  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  eternity  before  it 
arrives,  and  your  time  for  preparation  may  be  over  for  ever. ' 

This  year  vou  may  die,  though  you  are  unwiUing  to  admit  the  thought.  Death 
does  not  slacken  his  pace  towards  you,  because  you  hate  him,  and  are  afraid  of  his 
approach.  Your  not  realizing  your  latter  end  as  near,  does  not  remove  it  to  a 
greater  distance.  Think  of  it  or  not,  you  must  die;  your  want  of  thought  can  be 
no  defence ;  and  you  know  not  how  soon  you  may  feel  what  you  cannot  bear 
to  think  of. 

This  vear  you  may  die,  though  you.  strongly  hope  the  contrary ^  and  flatter  ^ouiv 
self  with  the  expectation  of  a  length  of  years.  You  will  not,  perhaps,  admit  the 
thought  of  a  short,  abortive  life;  but  notwithstanding  this,  you  may  be  a  lifeless 
corpse  before  this  year  finishes  its  revolution. 

Thus  it  appears  very  possible,  that  one  or  other  of  us  may  die  this  year.— Paviet. 
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DEATH'S  PINAL  CONQUEST. 

The  glories  of  our  birth  and  itata 

Are  shadows,  not  sobstantial  things ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate; 
Death  lajs  his  icy  hands  on  kings; 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
"With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade« 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
fiut  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield, 
They  tame  but  one  another  still. 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fiite, 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath. 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow ; 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds: 
Upon  death's  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds. 
AU  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb : 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 


BOTH  WORLDS  HAVE  THEIR  PROPER  BUSINESS. 

Ck>iisider  the  £reat  purposes  of  the  present  life  can  be  answered  only  in  time : 
ibr  there  are  certain  important  duties  peculiar  to  this  world,  which,  if  unperformea 
here,  most  remain  so  for  e?er,  because  eternity  is  not  the  season  for  them. 

Both  worlds  have  their  proper  business  allotted  them ;  and  the  proper  business  of 
the  one  cannot  be  done  m  the  other.  Eternity  and  time  are  intended  for  quite 
difi^rent  parpose&  The  one  is  seed-time ;  the  other,  harvest :  the  one  is  the  season 
of  working;  the  other,  for  receiving  the  wages:  and  if  we  invert  the  unchange- 
able order  of  things,  and  defer  the  business  of  life  till  after  death,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  miserably  mistaken.  Therefore,  if  sainlB  would  be  of  service  to  mankind, 
as  members  of  civil  or  religious  society;  and  particularly,  if  they  would  be  instru- 
mental to  form  others  for  a  blessed  immortality,  and  save^  souls  from  death,  by 
converting  sinners  from  the  error  cS  their  way ;  if  they  would  do  these  things,  the 
present  life  is  the  only  time.  In  heaven  they  will  have  other  employ. '  These 
things  must  now  be  done  or  never.  And  O !  what  pious  heart  can  bear  the  thought 
of  leaving  the  world  while  these  are  undone  ?  When  once  death  has  laid  his  cold 
hand  upon  you,  you  are  for  ever  disabled  from  such  services  as  these.  Then  &re- 
well  to  all  opportunities  of  usefulness,  in  the  manner  of  the  present  life.  Then, 
even  your  children  and  dearest  friends  may  run  on  in  sin,  and  perish,  while  it  is 
not  in  your  power  so  much  as  to  speak  one  word  to  dissuade  them. 

Again:  if  tinnera^  who  now  are  in  a  state  of  condemnation,  would  escape  out 
of  it;  if  they  who  are  at  present  slaves  to  sin,  would  become  sincere  converts  to 
righteousness ;  if  they  would  use  the  means  of  grace  for  that  purpose,  now  is  the  time. 
There  is  none  of  this  work  in  hell :  Uiev  no  sooner  enter  into  the  eternal  world, 
than  their  state  will  be  unchapgeably  and  eternally  fixed.  All  are  ripe  for  eternity 
before  they  are  removed  info  it:  the  good  ripe  for  heaven,  and  wicked  ripe  for 
hell ;  the  one,  vessels  of  mercy  afore-prepared  for  glory ;  and  the  other,  vessels  of 
wrath  fitted  for  destruction ;  and  therefore  they  roust  remain  for  ever  in  their 
respective  mansions.  In  hell,  indeed,  sinners  repent;  but  their  repentance  is 
their  punishment,  and  has  no  tendency  to  amend  or  save  them.  They  mourn  and 
weep;  but  their  tears  are  but  oil  to  mcrease  the  flame.  They  cry,  and  perhaps 
pray ;  but  the  hour  of  audience  and  [acceptance  is  pastp^past  for  «ver !     The 
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means  of  grace  are  all  cone ;  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit  are  all  with- 
drawn lor  ever.  And  hence  they  will  corropt  and  putrefy  into  mere  masses  of 
pure  nnmingled  wickedness  and  misery.  SiBsefsl  realise  this  thought,  and  sure 
It  must  rouse  you  out  of  sleepi  Trifle  on  a  little  longert  and  it  is  over  with  you ; 
spend  a  few  days  more  as  you  have  spent  your  time  past,  and  you  wiU  be  ingulfed 
in  as  hopeless  misery  as  any  devil  in  hell.  Another  year  now  meets  you,  and 
invites  you  to  improve  it  to  prepare  for  eternity ;  and  if  you  waste  it  like  the  past, 
you  may  be  undone  for  ever.  Therefore,  take  Solomoo's  warning,  whaUoever  thy 
hand  findetk  to  do^  do  it  with  tky  might ;  for  there  it  no  toorl,  nor  device^  nor 
wisdom  in  the  grave,  whither  you  are  going, — Daviee, 


<<THE  HABITATION  NOT  MADE  WITH  HANDS.*' 

Through  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  my  poor  clay  tabernacle  is  in  tolerable  good 
repair,  although  the  beams  and  rafters  seem  to  grow  weaker.  When  the  Buuder 
intends  taking  it  down,  I  know  not ;  and  as  I  may  and  ought  to  expect  that  the 
time  will  shortly  arrive,  when  I  must  quit  my  present  habitation,  I  desire,  wish, 
and  pray  that  my  next  house  may  be  built  of  better  materials,  and  not  subject  to 
any  decay. 

I  sometimes  take  a  peep  at  the  place  where  my  new  house  is  to  be  built;  hot 
through  the  dimness  of  my  sight,  and  the  weakness  of  my  understanding,  I  cannot 
as  yet  comprehend  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  nor  rightly  understand  uie  form  of 
the  house;  but  1  am  informed  by  the  Builder,  that  he  will  make  it  like  his  own 
habitation.  I  have  somewhere  read  about  the  form  of  the  cit;^,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  BtreetB;  and  the  description  is  so  elegantly  grand,  and  glorious,  it  is  enough  to 
stir  up  a  desire  and  a  longing  in  the  heart  to  be  there. 

I  am  told,  farther,  that  there  is  a  vast  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  place  where 
my  house  is  to  be  built;  and  also,  that  they  all  live  in  love,  and  in  peace,  and  no 
foe  can  enter  the  city,  so  that  the  inhabitants  live  without  fear;  and  I  am  fiirther 
assured,  that  their  employ  will  be  praising  the  Builder  of  the  city ;  and  as  you  and 
I  love  singing,  I  humbly  hope  our  voices  will  be  properly  tuned,  for  I  should  like 
to  sing  as  well  as  the  best,  for  really  no  one  will  have  greater  cause  to  sing  than  L 

Now,  I  being  a  tenant  at  will,  the  owner  <^  my  tabernacle  has  a  right  to  turn 
me  out  at  a  moment's  warning*  nay,  without  any  warning  at  all ;  therefore,  I  daily 
pray  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  obey  his  commands,  and  that  is,  to  be  ^'alwaj^ 
ready."  I  find  a  vast  number  of  things  want  rectifying  and  altering  in  ray  poor 
tabernacle:  hut  I  humbly  hope,  that  as  the  Builder,  I  trust,  intends  my  tabernacle 
for  a  habitation  for  himself,  he  will  subdue  everything  contrary  to  his  good  pleasure, 
and  cleanse  the  house  thoroughly,  making  it  a  fit  aiM  proper  habitation  for  himself. 

The  glorious  Builder  of  my  house  has  left  upon  record  exceedingly  enoouraging 
words  of  promise,  to  comfort  the  way&ring  man  while  on  his  iourney  to  the 
desired  city.  He  has  also  set  up  way  marks,  and  given  proper  directions,  inso- 
much that  if  the  traveUer  keeps  his  eye  apon  the  directing  post,  and  walks  accoidin^f 
to  the  plan  marked  out,  he  will  not  greatly  err;  besides,  there  is  something  mora 
encouraging  still:  the  traveller  has  for  his  guide  One  who  is  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  way  to  the  city,  and  also  knows  all  the  dangers,  enemies,  and  difficulties 
of  the  way  through  which  the  traveller  has  to  pass;  and  the  guide  is  more  than  a 
match  for  all  the  foes  that  infest  the  road ;  nay,  he  has  the  power  over  all  countriee 
inyested  in  his  hand,  and  all  his  enemies,  and  his  foilowen'  enemies,  will  shortly, 
and  for  oyer,  be  put  under  his  feet 

You,  dear  friend,  have  had  a  taste  of  the  fruit  of  this  upper  and  better  country, 
and  the  taste  makes  you  long  to  feast  more  bountifully  upon  the  heart^heering, 
soul-comforting  viands.  The  earnest  of  your  future  possession  you  have  already 
received,  which  is  a  token  or  seal,  that  the  full  enjoyment  shall  be  experienced  in 
due  time ;  in  the  meantime,  it  is  the  pilgfrim's  duty  and  privilege,  to  be  desiring, 
hoping,  watching,  and  striving,  till  the  time  of  deliverance  comes;  aqd  as  the 
heavenly  manna  is  daily  spreading  round  your  habitation,  I  humbly  hope  and  pray 
that  you  may  experience  abundance  of  increase,  that  you  may  daily  rejoice  in  full 
assurance  of  hope,  of  for  ever  enjoying  the  house  not  made  wiUi  hands,  in  a  king- 
dom that  shall  never  be  moved. — The  Letter  qf  a  Poor  but  Pious  Man* 
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KOSSUTH  AND  HIS  MISSION. 

<<  The  world  is  governed  by  ideas."  This  is  a  truth  which  all  hid>- 
tory  confirms.  The  authors  of  these  ideas  are  often  secluded  phi- 
losophers, of  whom  the  world  takes  little  notice.  Unconscious  of  the 
power  they  are  to  wield  in  moulding  the  destiny  of  men,  these  think* 
ers  elaborate  and  enunciate  thoughts,  which  sooner  or  later  work 
their  way  into  the  public  mind,  and  become  the  controUinff  principles 
of  public  action.  A  simple  proposition  as  to  the  nature  of  virtue,  has 
done  more  to  mould  the  character  of  an  age,  than  all  the  measures  of 
government  combined.  There  had  been  no  American  revolution 
were  it  not  for  the  aphorism,  ^^  Taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny." 

It  pleases  Qoi  from  time  to  time  to  raise  up  particular  men,  whose 
mission  is  either  to  ori^ate  some  vital  truth,  or  to  give  it  a  secure 
lodgment  in  the  pubhc  mind.  The  latter,  as  we  conceive,  is  the 
Mission  of  Kossuth.  The  idea  that  it  is  the  right  of  every  nation 
to  order  its  own  affairs,  and  that  the  infraction  of  that  right,  on  the 
part  of  any  foreign  power,  justifies  and  calls  for  the  intervention  of 
any  or  all  other  competent  powers  to  prevent  or  rectify  such  infrac- 
tion, is  not  new.  It  did  not  originate  with  Kossuth.  It  has  been 
annoimced,  if  not  with  the  same  precision,  yet  distinctly,  by  our  own 
and  other  governments,  and  has  been  made  the  ground  of  importanii  - 
political  measures.  But  a  crisis  has  arrived  whidii  invests  that  prin* 
ciple  with  a  new  and  unlimited  importance ;  and  a  man  has  appeared 
in  whom  it  is  a  religion ;  whose  intellect  comprehends  its  immense 
results ;  whose  soul  is  fired  with  zeal  for  its  general  recognition,  and 
for  its  application  to  the  case  of  his  own  country,  dearer  to  him  than 
wife,  children,  or  life ;  and  who  has  the  gifts  necessary  to  exhibit  and 
enforce  it  with  surpassing  power. 
Vol.  n.— No.  2.  7  (49) 
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;  There  are  three  things  which  combine  to  promise  sacceae  to  the 
mission  of  this  extraordinary  man.  The  first  is  his  own  character 
and  history ;  the  second  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  in 
Europe  and  America ;  and  the  third  is  the  simplicity,  the  self-eviden- 
cing truth,  and  power  of  the  principle  itself. 

I.  As  to  the  first  of  these  topics,  our  readers  know  all  we  know. 
Kossuth  was  a  Hungarian  lawyer  and  editor ;  and  became  the  leading 
advocate,  through  the  press,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  parlia- 
ment, of  the  reform  of  abuses  and  of  the  rizhts  of  the  people.  For 
his  liberal  opinions,  and  the  open  avowal  of  them,  he  was  cast  into 

E*son  by  the  Austrian  government.  After  his  release  he  resumed 
labours  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  secured  the  passage  through 
both  houses  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  of  a  law  emancipating  the  seHb, 
and  abolishing  the  burdensome  rights  of  the  nobles.  To  tnis  law  the 
Austrian  government  at  first  refused  its  assent,  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  of  1848,  solemnly  sanctioned  this  great  reform,  and 
pledged  itself  to  the  restoration  and  observance  of  the  Hungarian 
constitution.  When  these  pledges  were  broken  and  Austria  endea- 
voured to  re-establish  her  despotic  sway,  the  Hungarians  declared  their 
independence,  and  elected  Kossuth  their  Governor.  Under  his 
guidance  armies  were  created,  the  resources  of  war  collected  and 
organi2ed,  and  the  Austrians  everywhere  defeated  and  driven  from 
the  country.  Russia  now  threw  her  sword,  and,  it  is  said,  her  gold 
into  the  scale.  Georgy,  the  most  successful  of  the  Hungarian  leaders, 
surrendered,  and  Kossuth  and  a  few  followers  escapea  into  Turkey. 
The  Sultan,  sustained  by  England  and  France,  refused  to  give  him  up 
on  the  demand  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  after  a  detention  of  two 
years,  consented  to  his  coming  to  America  in  one  of  our  national 
vessels,  sent  by  the  authority  of  Congress  for  that  purpose.  He  ap- 
pears among  us  therefore  invested  with  the  interest  of  an  exiled  hero 
and  confessor. 

To  the  sympathy  and  admiration  due  to  him  for  his  sufferings  and 
his  services,  is  to  be  added  the  interest  which  attaches  to  his  personal 
character.  He  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  professing  Christian.  He 
avows  himself  not  only  by  birth  but  from  conviction  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  church ;  he  openly  professes  his  faith  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Lord  and  Saviour.  This  element  of  Kossnth's 
power  is  second  to  none  other  in  importance.  God  often  uses  wicked 
men  as  his  instruments  in  punishing  his  enemies ;  but  it  is  rare  in* 
deed  that  he  employs  them  as  his  organs  for  announcing  truth  or  for 
establishing  good.  The  fact  that  the  liberal  movement  in  Europe, 
especially  in  France  and  Germany,  has  to  so  great  an  extent  been  al* 
lied  with  infidelity  and  atheism,  has  forfeited  for  it  the  confidence  and 
co-operation  of  Christians.     They  know  it  is  vain  to  expect  to  gather 

g*apes  of  thorns;  they  know  that  any  movement  which  springs 
om  such  a  source  or  is  controlled  by  wicked  men,  must  come  to 
evil.  They  have  been  taught  by  history  that  the  most  remorseless 
of  all  tyrants  are  infidel  and  atheistic  Uberab.    They  wisely  prefer 
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.the  despotisin  of  Austria  and  Russia  to  that  of  Marat  and  Danton. 
It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  that  Kossuth's  cause  is  just,  or  that  his 
principles  are  true.  It  is  essential  that  the  conduot  of  the  great  move- 
ment  which  he  represents  should  be  in  the  hands  of  good  men ;  in  no 
other  condition  can  it  secure  confidence.  The  Protestants  are  more 
persecuted  in  France  under  the  Bepublic  than  they  were  under  the 
Restoration ;  and  there  is  less  religious  liberty  in  the  radical  cantons 
of  Switzerland  than  in  any  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  The 
world  has  never  yet  seen  such  tyranny  as  must  result  from  the  ascen- 
dency of  atheistic  socialism,  and  it  may  be  that  this  is  the  besom  of 
destruction  with  which  God  is  about  to  sweep  the  face  of  Europe.  For 
this  very  reason,  we  hail  Kossuth  as  a  bow  of  promise — as  a  |^eam 
of  jiRht  from  heaven  on  the  dark  face  pf  the  coming  storm.  He  m 
the  nrst  public  man  who  has  attained  a  commanding  influence  in  the 
present  struggle  for  liberty,  who  openly  avows  himself  a  Christian^ 
who  professes  to  make  the  Bible  his  guide,  and  recognizes  Jesus 
Christ  as  his  rightful  sovereign.  God  bless  him,  and  make  him  faith- 
ful to  this  good  confession !  He  will  then  have  the  hearts  and  hands 
of  God's  people,  (the  real  power-bearers  of  the  world)  enlisted  in  his 
favour,  which  wilt  do  more  to  insure  success  than  thousands  of  bayor 
nets  or  millions  of  money. 

A  second  element  of  Kossuth's  power  is  to  be  found  in  his  ex- 
traordinary abilities.  His  rising,  at  an  early  a^e,  from  the  obscure 
ranks  of  the  people  to  become  the  acknowledged  master:«pirit  of  his 
country,  belove<]^  trusted  and  admired  beyond  all  others ;  invested  in 
the  hour  of  danger  with  dictatorial  power,  venerated  in  defeat  as 
much  as  when  triumphant,  puts  his  superiority  of  talent  and  character 
beyond  all  question.  The  wisdom  and  moderation  of  the  meas- 
ures which  he  proposed  when  in  opposition,  and  which  he  carried  but 
when  in  power ;  tne  amazing  energy  evinced  in  the  organization  o( 
armies,  in  the  collection  of  militai;y  stores,  in  the  management  of  the 
financial  resources  of  the  country,  speak  volumes  for  mis  ability.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  even  Napoleon  auring  the  Hundred  days,  when 
his  soul  pervaded  all  France,  evinced  greater  executive  power  than 
Kossuth  during  the  year  of  his  dictatorship.  The  conviction  of  his 
superiority,  derived  from  his  past  history,  is  strengthened  by  what 
has  occurred  since  his  visit  to  England  and  this  couiitry.  The  series 
of  speeches  which  he  has  delivered  in  such  rapid  succession,  since  hia 
liberation,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered,  are  without  a 
parallel.  They  are  characterised  by  such  moderation,  simplicity,  and 
truthfulness ;  they  so  abound  with  profound  thoughts,  far  reaching- 
princi]ples,  and  elevated  sentiments ;  they  are  so  various  and  so  pe- 
culiarly adapted  each  to  its  own  occasion;  they  evince  so  much 
knowledge,  so  much  logical  discrimination,  so  much  imagination  and 
feeling ;  they  are  delivered  with  such  forgetfulness  of  himself,  with 
Such   devotion  to  his  cause,   and  such  propriety   of  tone  and  im- 

Sressiveness  of  manner,  that   the  world  may  be  challenged  to  pro- 
uce  anything  to  compare  to  them.     The  cnect  which  they  produce 
is  religious.    They  raise  the  hearer  out  of  himself,  elevate  nim  above 
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ihe  world  of  senfle  into  that  of  tnttir;  they  expand  his  mind  with  lofky 
principles,  and  enlarge  his  heart  with  generous  sentiments.  He  feels 
lumsefr  a  better  man  and  more  in  oommnnion  with  all  that  is  good, 
more  in  fellowship  with  his  fellow  men,  nnder  their  magic  power.  If 
such  effects  are  produced  by  Eo^ath  while  speaking  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  it  is  easy  to  credit  tne  accounts  which  represent  him  as  the 
first  of  living  orators,  when,  free  from  trammels,  he  speaks  in  his  na- 
tive laneua^e  to  his  own  people. 

To  all  this  is  to  be  added  the  attracttvenees  of  his  disposition  and 

Eirsonal  appearance.  He  is  a  man  to  be  loved  as  much  as  admired* 
e  wins  his  way  to  all  hearts.  Hismild,  melancholy  countenance, 
when  eradiated  with  a  smile,  or  glowing  with  emotion,  melts  into 
sympathy  all  beholden,  and  prepares  them  to  receive  the  impress  of 
ms  tiioughts.  There  is  much,  therefore,  in  the  history  and  character 
of  the  man  himself  to  give  success  to  his  great  mission. 

n.  The  second  ground  on  which  this  success  may  be  anticipated,  is 
the  interest  now  universally  felt  in  the  cause  of  Hungary  and  of 
Europe  in  general.  Ten  years  ago  Kossuth  would  have  found  the 
public  mind  unprepared  for  his  appeals  and  arguments.  Now  all 
men  desire  that  truth  and  expediency  may  be  on  the  side  in  which 
their  sympathies  are  enlisted.  This  interest  is  a  rational  one.  The 
cause  of  Hungary  is  just.  She  claimed  nothing  more  than  her  rights. 
Her  constitutional  privileges  have  been  systematically  encroached 
upon  by  force  and  fraud ;  her  resistance  to  oppression  has  been  over- 
come by  the  intervention  of  foreign  power ;  her  patriots  have  been 
ignominiously  executed ;  her  women  publicly  whipped,  and  militaiy 
despotism  has  taken  the  place  of  t^dnstitutional  liberty. 

Apart,  however,  from  a  sympathy  which  men  must  feel  in  their 
|ellow-men^  and  freemen  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  there  is  special  im- 
portance due  t6  this  struggle  of  the  Hungarians  for  liberty.  By  their 
geographical  position,  their  numbers,  their  social  and  political  organi- 
sation, their  bold  and  fearless  character,  they  are  fitted  to  be  the 
bulwark  of  western  Europe.  In  times  past  tney  stemmed  the  flood 
of  the  Saracen  invasion.  In  the  present  posture  of  affairs  their 
vocation  is  no  less  important.  Two  of  the  ^eat  dangers  of  Europe 
are  the  despotism  of  Kussia  and  the  despotism  of  Rome.  The  one 
political,  the  other  both  political  and  religious.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
if  Hungary  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Poland,  and  Austria 
remains  as  she  now  is,  the  prot^g^  of  Russia,  there  is  nothing  can 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  northern  barbarians.  Napoleon, 
shortly  before  his  death,  said,  <^  In  fifty  years  Europe  will  be  either 
republican  or  Cossack."  To  all  appearances  the  scales  are  trembling 
to  the  decision  of  this  momentous  question.  At  present  the  Cossack 
is  ascendant — ^liberty  has  everywhere  been  overthrown — ^in  France, 
in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  Hungary.  There  is  less  liberty  of  thought 
or  action,  there  is  more  of  oppression,  injustice  and  cruelty,  in  all 
these  countries,  than  at  any  period  for  the  last  half  century.  Is  this 
state  of  things  to  continue  and  become  permanent?    The  answer 
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seems  to.  depend  on.  the  fate  of  Hongary.  If  Russia  is  to  keep  her 
armed  heel  on  her  palpitating  bosom  until  life  is  extinct,  then  all 
present  hope  of  the  freedom  of  Europe  must  be  given  up,  and  we 
must  be  content  to  see,  not  order,  security  and  good  government,  which 
may  all  be  found  under  monarchical  institutions,  but  militaay  despotism 
— ^the  govemment  of  force^-^established  over  the  whole  continent. 

This,  ho:weyer,  is  not  all,  nor  is  it  the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
case.  If  civil  despotism  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  north,  spir- 
itual despotism,  -still  more  cruel  and  remorseless,  is  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  south.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  lame  in  both  feet.  He 
leans  with  one  hand  on  Russia  and  with  the  other  on  Rome.  As  he 
has  made  himself  the  Vassal  of  the  former,  so  he  has  made  himself 
the  tool  of  the  latter*  His  reign  is  the  reign .  of  ultramontane 
Popery.  His  triumph  in  Hungary  is  the  triumph  of  the  Jesuits. 
With  the  constitutional  liberty  of  that  gallant  nation  the  Protestant 
church  stands  or  falls.  Protestantism  has  been  the  life  of  the  Hun« 
ffarian  institutions,  and  therefore  the  Protestants  have  been  exposed 
for  centuries  to  the  oppressions  and  encroachments  of  the  Austrian 
dynasty,  and  since  the  recent  subjugation  of'  the  country  the  liberty 
of  the  Protestant  church  has  been  overthrown,  and  it  now  lies  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Popish  authorities  of  the  empire.  If  Protestantism  is 
thus  crushed  in  Hungary,  where  under  God  are  we  to  look  for  any 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  ultramontane  Popery  ?  France  has  bcK 
come,  and  under  Louis  Napoleon  must  remain,  the  ally  of  the  Pope. 
The  king  of  Prussia  seems  to  dread  republicanism  so  much  more  than 
Popery  that  he  appears  willing  to  strengthen  himself  by  its  treacher- 
ous support.  To  our  apprehension  Europe  must  fall  into  the  arms 
either  of  Jesuitism  or  atheistic  socialism,  unless  rational,  Christian 
liberty  can  be  established  in  Hungary.  The  cause  of  Hungary, 
therefore,  is  not  merely  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  but  that  of  Protest-, 
autism  and  of  evangelical  relirion.  The  mass  of  our  Romish  fellow 
citizens  do  not  see  this,  and  therefore  they  seem  ready,  to  a  great 
extent  at  least,  to  open  their  hearts  to  the  illustrious  Hungarian. 
But  their  leaders  see  it,  and  therefore  Archbishop  Hughes  has  pub- 
licly  denounced  Kossuth  as  a  ^^  humbug !" 

Our  hope  that  Hungary  may  become  a  barrier  to  the  |>rogress  of 
spiritual  despotism  on  the  one  nand,  and  of  the  chaos  of  social  anarchy 
on  the  other,  is  founded  on  the  character  of  the  people,  on  the  nature 
of  their  institutions,  on  th§  strong  element  of  Protestantism  still  sub- 
sisting among  them,  and  on  the  character  of  their  leaders.  Taking  this 
general  view  of  the  whole  subject,  we  rejoice  in  the  sympathy  every- 
where manifested  in  Kossuth,  and  in  the  cause  which  he  advocates 
with  so  much  devotion  and  eloquence. 

III.  All  that  we  have  yet  said^  however,  may  be  admitted,  and  yet 
his  success  would  be  hopeless,  if  the  principles  he  advocates  be  essen- 
tially unsound.  Those  principles  are,  first,  That  every  nation  has  a 
right  to  determine  for  itself  its  own  internal  polity ;  and  second,  that 
the  violation  of  that  right  on  the  part  of  any  foreign  power,  justifies 
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a&d  calb  for  the  inteirention  of  other  naitiotiB,  to  prefent  or  rectifV 
SQch  violation.  Both  these  principles  we  hold  to  be  so  nearly  8ell> 
evident^  that  clearly  to  nnderstaad  them  is  all  tibat  ia  neoessaiy  for 
their  general  recognition. 

'  1.  To  understand  the  former  of  these  prinoiples,  viz.  that  every 
nation  has  a  right  to  order  its  own  internal  policy,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  what  is  meant  by  a  nation* 

A  nation  is  an  individual,  self-governing,  political  commimitv.  It 
is  an  individual  commnnity  as  opposed  to  component  parts  of  a  larger 
political  body^  such,  for  example,,  as  towns,  counties,  provinces,  or 
states.  Texas  waa  a  nation  before  her  annexati<»i  to  our  political 
union ;  now  she  is  but  a  component  part  of  the  one  nation,  of  which 
all  the  states  ard  the  elements.  Scotland  was  once  a  nation,  but 
since  the  Act  of  1712,  she  is  a  component  part  of  Qreat  Britain. 
The  second  clause  of  the  above  definition,  declares  a  nation  to  be  a 
9eff-gcveming  community ;  that  is^  it  has  its  own  particular  constitu- 
tion and  legislative  and  executive  powers.  It  governs  itself.  It  is 
neither  governed  by  anothei*  community  as  a  province,  nor,  as.  a  can- 
ton or  county,  does  it  merely  form  a  part  of  a. self-governing  body. 
As  9k  political  community  a  nation  is  aistinguished  from  the  church, 
as  it  IS  an  union  for  poutioal  purposes.  The  unity,  therefore,  which 
belonffs  to  a  nation,  does  not  depend  on  unitv  of  race,  nor  of  language, 
nor  of  territory.  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  or  the  inhabitants  <^ 
Wales  cannot  say.  We  are  no  part  of  the  British  nation,  because  we 
are  not  Anglo-Saxons  ^  nor  can  uie  Croats  say,  We  are  not  Hungarians 
because  we  are  not  Magyars.  If  Cuba  or  the  Sandwich  Islands  should 
be  received  into  the  American  union,  they  would  form  a  part  of  our 
nation,  though  geographically  separated  from  us,  and  though  peopled 
by  men  of  other  races  and  languages.  The  limits  and  constituent 
elements  of  a  nation  are  historically  determined,  and  when  so  deter^ 
mined,  they  cannot  be  capriciously  altered.  If  a  man  is  bom  a  mem* 
ber  of  a  certain  family,  or  race,  he  cannot  alter  that  fact,  and  so,  if 
a  given  territory  or  people  is,  in  the  course  of  Providential  events, 
made  a  constituent  part  of  a  nation,  it  cannot  at  will  sever  this  bond. 
No  county  in  New  York,  or  department  in  France,  or  particular  race 
in  Great  Britain,  can  rightfully  claim  a  separate  national  existence, 
any  more  than  the  hand  can  say,  because  it  is  not  the  eye,  it  is  not 
of  the  body,  and,  therefore,  is  not  bound  to  act  as  part  of  one  or- 

Sanism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  individuality  of  a  nation  is  not 
estroyed  by  its  baring  the  same  sovereign  as  another  nation. 
Hanover  was  no  part  of  Great  Britain,  though  the  King  of  England 
was  also  King  of  Hanover ;  nor  does  Hungary  cease  to  be  a  nation 
though  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  the  Kmg  of  Hungary.  These 
simple  and  obvious  principles,  Kossuth  wisely  insists  upon,  in  order  that 
his  position  may  be  properly  understood.  In  asserting  the  right  of 
every  nation  to  order  its  own  internal  affairs,  he  is  not  preaching 
any  disorganizing  doctrine,  he  ,^oes  not  desire  to  sever  all  existing 
political  associations,  and  reduce  every  thing  to  chaos.  He  iioes  not 
assert  that  the  different  members  of  the  same  nation  may  dissolve 
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the  'bond  which  imites  them,  aad  that  everj  race,  conntj,  or  family 
may  set  ap  for  itself  as  an  independent  body.  He  simply  asserts  that 
those  individual,  self-governing,  political  communities,  or  nations, 
-which  stand  side  by  side  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  have  equal  rights, 
and  that  one  has  no. authority  to  interfere  with  another  in  the  exercise 
of  a  right  common  to  all. 

The  soundness  of  this  principle  no  American  will  question.  It  is 
a  necessary  sequence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
It  can  be  questioned  only  by  those  who  adopt  the  patriarchal  theory 
of  government,  and  teach  that  a  nation  has  no  more  right  to  change 
its  sovereign  or  its  form  of  government,  than  a  family  has  to  change 
its  parent.  This  theory,  however,  is  a  mere  figment.  It  has  no  hjush 
torical  foundation,  ifo  existing  monardw^has  arisen  out  of  the 
development  of  the.  patriarchal  principle.  They  all  rest  originally  on 
force.  The«  father  of  a  strong  and  prosperous  family,  claiming  the 
members  of  all  neighbouring  families  as  his  children,  and  forcing 
thetn  to  submit  to  his  authority,  does  not  make  him  a  patriarch.  It 
is  not  worth  while,  however,  to  argue  this  point.  The  right  of  every 
nation  to  <»rder  its  internal  affurs  is  not  denied  by  any  with  whom  we 
have  to  do. 

There  are  two  obvious  limiUxtionSy  however,  to  this  right,  and  con* 
sequently  to  the'doctrine  of  nonrinterference.  The  right  in  question 
is  of  necessity  limited^  in  the  first  place,  by  the  law9  of  Q-od,  or  the 
eternal  principles  of  Jtisticey  which  no  nation  may  disregard  with  im* 
punity.  Should,  for  example,  Austria,  on  pretence  of  ordering  her 
own  affairs,  decree  that  all  "Protestants  should,  on  pain  of  death, 
become  Romanists,  she  would^  violate  one  of  those  higher  rights  of 
humanity  to  which  all  political  rights  are  subordinate,  and  which  all 
men  are  bound  to  sustain  in  their  integrity.  All  neighbouring  nations, 
therefore^  would  not  only  have  the  right,  but  be  solemnly  bound,  to 
say  to  Austria,  ^^  You  shaJl  not  execute  any  such  decree."  Who  does 
not  justify  the  interference  of  Cromwell  to  prevent  the  exterminatioa 
of  the  Waldenses  ?  Who  doubts  that  Christian  Europe  was  bound  to 
arrest  the  massacre  of  the  Greeks  by  the  Turks  ?  These  are  cases 
too  plain  for  argument.  They  are  determined  by  the  intuitive  im- 
pulses of  our  nature.  No  man  could  stand  by  and  see  a  father  murder 
nis  children,  on  the  ground  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  order  his 
own  &mily  concerns.  The  right  of  self-government,  therefore,  on  the 
part  of  nations  is  necessarily  hmited  by  those  rights  of  humanity,  or 
general  principles  of  justice,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  human 
society^  and  without  which  society  cannot  exist. 

A  second  limitation,  (which  *is  indeed  included  in  the  former,)  is 
that  no  nation  has  a  right  to  make  such  a  use  of  its  privilege  of  self- 
government,  as  to  intetfere  tpith  the  rights  of  neighbouring  ntztions. 
Every  man  is  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  his  own  property ;  but  he 
cannot  so  use  it  as  to  create  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  his  neighbours. 
This  is  plain  enough  in  thesL  Cases  however  may  arise  in  which 
the  apphcation  of  the  principle  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  In  the 
ease  of  individuals  it  is  the  jHrovince  of  the  constituted  authorities  to 
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determine  what  is  >nd  what  is  not  a  nniaanoe;  but  in'  the  oases  of 

nations  the  public  sentiment  of  the  world  is  the  ofdy  tribonaL  When 
France  interfered  to  put  down  oonstitational  government  in  Spain^ 
nnder  pretence  that  freedom  there  endangered  despotism  at  home,  it 
was  an  abuse  of  this  principle  which  met  with  general  reprobation. 
So  when  Russia,  Austria  ana  Prussia  pronounced  Poland  a  nuisance, 
and  proceeded  to  partition  that  ilt>fated  nation,  they  committed  » 

Sreat  political  sin,  the  punishment  of  which  they  cannot  escape. 
ut  if  a  nation  allowB  itself  to  become  a  nest  of ,  robbers  or  piratee, 
exercising  no  control  over  its  people 'to  prevent  their  preying  upon 
their  neighbours,  as  was  the  case  with  some  of  the  Barbary  powers, 
then  other  nations  have  the  right  to^  interfere  and  abate  such  public 
nuisance.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  independence.  The 
human  family  is  one.  All  men  are  subject  to  Ood  luid  his  law ;  all 
families  and  nations  are  sulgect  to  the  general  principles  of  justice,  and 
are  bound  to  abstain  from  such  a  use  of  their  respective  rights  as  would 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  With  these  limitations,  however, 
the  principle  that  every  nation  has  a  right  to  order  at  biscrb- 
HON  ITS  own  internal  affairs  will  not  he  questioned. 

2.  The  other  great  principle  for  which  Kossuth  contends  is,  that 
when  this  right  of  self-government  on  the  part  of  one  nation  is  inter* 
fered  with  by  a  foreign  power,  other  nations  are  bound  to  protest 

AGAINST    SUCH  INTERFERENCE,  AND,  IF.  POSSIRLB,   TO    PREVENT   IT. 

Few  persons  will  question  the  correctness  of  this  principle  in  the 
abitracty  however  much  they  may  differ  as  to  its  application, 

(1.)  It  follows  as  a  necessary  sequence  from  tne  brotherhood  of 
men  and  the  .community  of  nations.  As  individuals,  as  families,  and 
as  nations,  we  are  bound  to  prevent  injustice  and  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  fellow  men.  .  Ko  man  liveth  for  himself,  neither  can 
any  nation  confine  itself  to  a  regard  for  its  own  interest,  and  turn  a 
deaf  ear  and  a  clenched  hand  to  the  sorrows  and  wrongs  of  all  other 
nations.  We  must,  if  we  would  discharge  our  duty  to  Qod^  if  we 
would  develop  and  exercise  the  higher  principles  of  our  nature,  and 
if  we  would  advance  the  general  progress  of  civilization  and  of  hu- 
nian  well-being,  we  must  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  oUiers  do  to 
us.  We  Z9ust  feel  and  act,  not  as  isolated  individual  or  commu* 
nities,  but  as  parts  of  a  general  brotherhood  of  men  and  fami^ 
of  nations.  There  is  nothing  Quij^otic  in  this  principle.  It  does  nofc 
imply,  in  its  application  to  individuals  or  fajniUes,  that  they  should 
neglect  their  own  affairs,  and  officiously  intermeddle  in  the  affairs 
of  others.  Neither  does  it  imply  that  nations  should  undertake^ 
regardless  of  consequences,  to  redress  all  grievances  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  Benevolence,  whether  public  or  private,  to  be  benefi- 
cent must  be  guided  by  wisdom.  But  it  does  not  follow,  because 
officiousness  pn  the  part  of  individuals  is  offensive  and  injurious,  that 
every  man  may  say  ^^  charity  begins  at  home,"  and  make  no  effort  to 
relieve  the  woes  or  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  his  fellow  men ;  nor  may 
nations  make  the  same  cold  maxim  an  excuse  for  making  their  own 
iminediate  interests  the  sole  object  of  attention.    The  principles 
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whicH  regiilate  the  beneYoIent  intervention'  of  individaabC*  or  of 
nations  are  that  the  case  be  of  suflSdent  importance,  that  such  inter* 
mention  be  efieottial,  and  that  the  intervention  does  not  promise  to 
produce  more  harm  than  good.  Because  it  would  be  absurd  for  the 
United  States  to  attempt  to  preyeiit  one  African  tribe  from  murdering 
another,  it  does  not  rollovr  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  prevent  in 
Guba  such  a  massacre  as  that  of  St.  Domingo*  Because  1  may  not 
interfere  to  prevent  my  neighbour  scolding  his  wife  or  whipping  his 
children,  mav  I  not  prevent  nis  murdering  them  ?  .  Let  the  conditions 
above  specified  concur  and' then  th€i  duty  of  intervention  becomes 
imperative.  It  is  one  of  those  great  duties  whidi  we  owe  our  fellow 
men,  because  they  are  our  fellows,  because  they  are  children  of  the 
same  Parent,  and  because  sdfishness  in  individuals  or  in  nationd  is  a 
din  against  God. 

^2.)  But  again,  the  prindple  in  question  arises  out  of  the  right  of 
geli-preservation.  There^  are  certain  principles  necessary  to  the 
security  of  nations,  And  these  it  is  not  only,  the  duty  but  the  interest 
of  all  nations  to  Qiaintain  in  force.  If,  therefore,  the  low  ground  be 
assumed,  that  nations  cannot  aoti  on  the  principles  of  morals  which 
govern  individuals,  but  must  act  with  an  exclusive  regard  to  their 
own  well-being,  even  then  it  is  imperative  in  them  to  secure  the 
faithful  observance  of  the  law  of  nations^  on  which  their  securi^  and 
prosperity  depend.  If  the  rieht  of  a  nation  to  interfere  with  the 
k^tunate '  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-government  on  the  part  of 
another  nation,  be  once  admitted  or  allowed,  then  aU  security  for 
natural  independence  is  destroyed.  Force,  and  not  justice,  becomes 
the  ruling  principle  of  the  worlc^;  nations  hold  their  rights  by  suffer- 
ance. It  is,  therefore,  the  obvious  interest  of  the  nations  qf  Christ- 
endom to  enforce  the  principle  of -non-intervention. 

{8.)  The  principle  for  which  the  Hungarian  patriot  contends  may 
be  said  to  be  a  recognized  part  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  has  lain 
at  the  foundation  of  European  policy  fer  centuries,  and  it'  has  been 
formally  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  our  own  government.  Jt  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  old  doctrine  of*  the  balance  of  power..  When 
one  nation  threatened  to  encroach  upon  its  neighbours,  and  tor  obtain 
a  dangerous  preponderance,  other  nations  interfered  to  prevent  it. 
France,  under  Louis  XIV.,  endeavoured  to  absorb  the  Netherlands, 
and  make  Spain  its  vassal.  England  and  Austria  combined  to 
arrest  its  progress.  When  Russia  threatened  to  swallow  up  Turkey, 
England,  France  and  Austria  said :  ^^  Stop,"  and  she  did  stop.  *  In- 
tervention, therefore,  to  prevent  aggression,  is  a  recognized  principle 
of  European  policy.  It  is  no  less  plainly  an  American  principle. 
We  have  said  to  die  world,  we  would  not  all6w  the  interference  of 
European  powers  in  the  affairs  of  South  America.  We  have  said  we 
will  not  consent  to  Cuba's  passing  into  the  hands  of  any  of  the  mari- 
time States.  We  threatened  to  set  the  world  on  fire  to  prevent  the 
su^estion  or  the  thought  of  the  intervention  of  England  ia  the  case 
of  Texas.  What  is  all  this  but  intervention  to  prevent  intervention  ? 
What  difference  does'  it  make,  as  to  the  principle  itself,  where  it  is 
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aMiied?  Men,  governed  by  fomnlM,  adnit  the  propriety  of  the 
pnncHple  ae  applied  to  this  oontment^  bat  insist  that  it  is  the  aetded 
policy  of  aiir  government  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
Would  that  such  men  had* soul  enoo^h  to  appreciate  the  great  Mag- 
yar's distinction  between  policy  and  principle.  It  may  have  been, 
and  it  still  may  be,  impolitic  in  us  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
but  what  has  that  to  do  mth  the  principle  ?  It  would  be  impolitic  in 
a  child  to  attempt  to  disperse  a  mob,  but  does  that  prove  mobs  nrast 
not  be  dispersed  ?  It  might  be  impolitic  in  us  to  interfere  between 
the  Russians  and  Circassians,  but  does  that  prove  we  should  aDow 
Russia  to  take  Me^dco  ?  The  question  of  principle  and  the  questioii 
of  policy  are  distinct.  The  former  is  immutable,  the  latter  is  varia^ 
Ue*  The  right  of  inierventian  to  prevent  aggression  is  the  principle 
— *4;he  application  of  that  priiiciple  to  special  cases  ia  a  matter  of 
policy* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  principles,,  which  we  have  been  censid* 
ering  separately,  really  resolve  themselves  into  one,  vis :  The  princi- 
ple of  non-intervention.  -  Non-intjskvbntion  is  thh  RUtiK.  What 
are  the  exception9  f  These,  as  we  have  stated,  are :  First,  when  any 
family  or  nation  in  the  exercise  of  the  acknowledged  right  of  self- 

J'ovemment,  violates  die  hij^her  rights  of  humanity,  ot  when  it  inter- 
eres  with  the  security  or  rights  of  its  neighl)ours,'then  other  families 
or  nations  have  a  nght  to  inter£ere  to*  prevent  or  abate  the  eviL 
Second,  when  one  family  or  nation,  without  just  cause,  interferes  to 
prevent  the  legitimate  use  of  the  right  of  self'-govemmient  on  the  part 
of  any  other  family  or  nation,  then  others  have  the  right  to  forbid  or 
to  redress  such  intervention. 

This  right  and  duty  of  intervention,  however,  even  in  the  cases 
and  with  the  exceptions  specified,  is  subject  to  the  following  obvious 
limitations.  First,  to  comcb  of  Muffident  imporCance.  Because  I  may 
interfere  to  prevent  my  neighbour  murdering  his  children,  it  does  not 
follow  that  I  may  prevjsnt  hid  whipping  them,  even  though  he  may 
do  it  unwisely  or  cruelly.  Because  all  Europe  was  called  upon  to 
prevenjk  the  massacre  of  the  Greeks,  it  does  not  follow  that  England 
or  Prussia  hi^ve'the  right  te  prevent  France  becoming  a  military  des- 
potism. France  can  take  care  of  herself,  and  if  she  chooses  to  have 
a  master,  other  nations  have  no  ri^ht  to  forbid  it.  Second,  there 
must  be  a  fair  prospept  of  intervention  being  effectual.  This  needs 
no  illustration.  It  is  always  ridiculous  to  attempt  more  than  we  can 
accomplish.  It  would  be  absurd  in  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  or  King 
of  Hanover  to  interfere  with  the  movements  of  Russia.  Thirdly, 
intervention  must  not  involve  fhe  sacrifice  of  interests  more  importafU 
or  more  imperative  than  those  which  it  is  intended  to  secure.  I  am 
not  bound  to  prevent  one  neighbour  setting  fire  to  another  neighbour'a 
house,  if  thereby  I  render  certain  my  own  death  and  that  of  my 
children.  Neither  is  one  nation  bound  at  the  expense  of  its  own 
liberty  or  well-being,  to  interfere  for  the  prevention  of  aggression  on 
its  neighbors.  ,Biit  while  no  individual  or  nation  can  be  required  to 
sacrifice  its  own  welfare  for  the  henefit  of  others,  yet  every  indi* 
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▼idoal  and  every  hatitni  is  bound  to  prefer  a  higher  good  of  anotW 
to  a  .lesser  good  of  its  own.    * 

•  « 

How  do  these  princq)les  appl j  to  Hungary  ?  Is  that  a  ease  of 
sufficient  impartanee  to  justify  intervtetion  ?  We  answer,  Yes.  The 
injustice  which-  she  ^has  suffered,  the  wrongs  which  she  now  endureey 
her  right  to  be  an  independent  nation,  tiie  immense  interests,  politi- 
cal and  rdigions^  involved. in  her  fate,  the  gross  outrage  on  the  law 
of  nations  committed  by  Russia,  alL  conspire  to  prove  that  her  case  is 
one  which  justifies  and  d^nands  intervention  to  protect  her  firom 
foreign  aggression*  '      •      . 

But  would  our  intervention  in  her  behalf  be  effectttalf  Here 
alas!  we  feai^  ourcase  breato  down.  W^  dp-  not  believe  Russia 
Would  regard  our  simple  protest ;  and  if  we  attempted  to  enforce  that 
protest  by  arms,  what  could. we  do 4  Ehongh  perhaps  to  exasperate 
the  fierceness  and  to  increase  ilie  nliseries  of  the  struggle,  but  not 
enough  to  determine  its  issue.  RussiA  is  toc^  near,  and  we  too  far 
off  from  the  field  of  contest,  ify  enable  us  to  assist  "Mth  anything  like 
the  power  with  which  she  can  oppress*  This,  however,  is  ^  ques- 
tion for  statesmen.  We  are  concerned  onlv, with  principles.  We 
are  clear;  that  if.  our  interventibn  by  word  or  deed  can  prevent 
Russia  a^ain  crushing  Hungary,  we  a^e  bound  )jb  interfere.  Or 
if  this  object,  although  too  much  for  uis  to  accomp&h  alone,  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  joint  adtion  of  constitutioiial  governments,  then 
we*  are  bound  tO*  participate  in  such  an^n,  and  to  do  dll  we  can 
to  facilitate  it.  .  * 

As  to  the  third  point,-  is  the  end  to  be  attained  ioarth  what  inter' 
ventian  would  cost  f  We. answer,  Yes.  Xt^might  cost  us  nothing  but 
a  pi^otest  It  might'cost  us  a  war.  ^In  either  case  the  end  is  worth 
the  sacrifice. 

* 
• 

There  is  one  most  solemn  duty,  however,  resting  upon  nations  in 
connection  with  this  subject.  Let  them  beware  of  raising  false  hopes. 
Let  them  weigh  well  their  words,  and  be  careful  not  to  say  more  tnan 
they  stand  ready  to  make*  good.  At  the  same  time  let  them 
remember  thair  power  is  aL  talent,  for  which  they  must  give  an 
account.  If  they  use  that  power  only  for  selfish  ends,  it  will  sooner 
or  later  work  their  ruin.  -  if  they  tue  it  in  obedience  to  God's  will, 
and  in  the  promotion  of  justice  and  humanity,  they  will  be  estab- 
lished forever.  KNOX. 


THE  OLD  SQtARB  PEW. 


Before  modem  improvements  were  thought  of  in  church-building, 
the  aisles  were  often  paved  with  brick,  instead  of  being  covered  with 
carpet;  and  in  tome  an<nent  edifices,  there  were  memorial  slabs 
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inaerted  in  the  floor,  which  the  more  revere&t  of  the  worahippen 
would  carefully  avoid,  as  they  paced  along  to  their  places.  The 
earliest  charch-going  I  can  remember  is  connected  with  such  a  houae. 
The  iour^aced  sexton  rises  to  my  thoughts ;  a  more  executive  officer 
than  our  modem*sacristans,  for  he  earned  a  wand  with  which  he  some* 
times  disturbed  the  slumbm  of  idle  boys,  and  the  eambols  of  introsive 
dogs. .  In  full  view  of  the  tomb-stone  that  covered  the  remains  of  a 
former  pastor,  was  the  square-pew,  to  the  high  seat  of  which  I  was 
duly  lifted^  and  where  my  legs  used  to  dan^e  wearily  during  sermons 
longer  than  those  now  in  fasmon*  The  oaken  wainscot  was  unpainted, 
and  the  luxury  of  a  cushion  was  Uncommon.  But  the  pew  had 
abundance. of  Bibles,  which  were  well  thumbed.during  evefy  discourse ; 
for  in  those  days  the  preacher  was  not  afiraid  to  spoil  the  flow  of  his 
rhetoric  by  citing  chi^ter  and  v^rse.  Eumace4ieat  and  coal-stoves 
kemg  as  yet  unknown,  houses  of  worship  were  chilly  piace%  and  be- 
sides the  furs  and  ether  wrappings  which  were  in  vogue,  the  good  old 
folks  resorted,  to  wooden  foet-stoves,  containing  a  porringer  of  live 
coals.  Perhaps  some  reader  will  remember  Imw  punctually  Judge 
Masham's  lady  was  preceded  by  a  black  boy,  in  livery^  bringing  in 
this  warming-box.  Apropos,  the  judge-  was  the  last  whom  I  remember 
as  wearing  me  three-cornered  hat.  j 

In  those  days  the  Lord's  Supper  was  unifonply  administered  at 
tables  in  the  aisles,  ai^d  some  of  the  pews  were  furnished  with  hinges 
at  the  sides,  so  as  to  turn  down  and  serve  as  part  of  the  table.  The 
Sacramental  services  were  long,  and  i  must  confess  tiiere  was  some 
fidgetting  in  the  square  pew ;  yet,  small  as  we  were,  our  hearts  re- 
ceived some  good  impnessionsj  especially  when  we  beheld  our  parents 
bathed  in  tears,  diough  we.  scarce  knew  why,  and  when  they  arose 
and  left  us  behind,  while  they  went  to  the  table,  a  solemn  moment, 
in  which  we  could  not  but  think  of  possible  separation  at  the  great 
day.  Tokens  were  then  in  use,  hein^  little  medals  of  lead,  with  a 
Scripture  reference  and  some  device,  given  to  communicants,  and  col- 
lected by  the  elders  after  all  were  seated  at  the  table.  The  practioe 
of  standing  np  in  -time  of  prayer  was  universal,  except  in  cases  of 
infirmity;  so  that  there  were  churches  in  which  all  the  seats  of  the 
square  pews  turned  back  upon  hinges,  in  order  that  persons  standing 
might  not  be  incommoded.  The  clattar  with  which  they  were  brought 
down  again  by  the  juvenile  members,  at  the  dose  of  a  prayer,  must 
still  echo  in  the  ears  of  many.  There  was  another  custom  which  is 
now  disused.  When  baptism  was  administered,  the  graver  members 
of  the  congregation  all  maintained  a  standing  posture.  It  was  a 
seemly  tribute  of  respect  to  the  holy  ordinance ;  it  indicated  a  common 
reception  of  the  babe  into  the  church,  and  it  always  affected  us  who 
were  children,  and  who  clambered  upon  stools  and  benches,  so  as  to 
look  over  the  side  of  the  square  pew.  The  unstable  equilibrium  of 
these  supports  often  resulted  in  noises  which  attracted  even  the 
frown  of  the  minister.  Collections  were  made  in  black  bags  appended 
to  long  poles,  and  there  was  no  little  reaching  and  straining  among 
the  rising  geoeration,  to  insert  thepenny  at  the  proper  time  and  with 
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the  rigbt  jingle*  I  have  smcl^  learned  that  the  churches'  in  Germany 
have  a  amall  b^ll  hong  to  the  black  bag.  These  atensils  for  the 
offertory  wer^  stacked  in  the  space  under  the'  pulpit,  behind  the  pre- 
centor; for,  I  OT\ght  to  add,  chom  were  as  much  unknown  as  organs. 

.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  was  passing,  firem  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath,  witiiin  the  minds  of  those  who  occupied  the  square  pew.  It 
seema  to  me,  however,  that  there  was  less  impatience  under  ^  length- 
ened service,  than  I  have  sometimes  witnes^  in  riper  years.  Toung 
and  old  opened  their  Psahn-bookB,'and  sung  with  right  good  will* 
.The  aged  people  turned  up  verse  »i^ter  verse  in^l^eir  Bibles,  and 
seemed  to  be  determined  to  have  assurance  that  what  the  preacher 
said  was  found  in  the  book. 

K  the  old  square,  pew  could  speak,  it  would  tell  of  many  interesting 
events  widiin  its  four  plain  sides ;  of  many  griejb  and  many  joys. 
Th^re,  the  voioe  of  the  preacher  had  sometimes  sent  an  arrow  from 
the  bow  drawn  at*  a  venture.  There,  in  hours  of  sadness  and  bereave- 
ment, the  balsam  of  Groeipel  comfort  has  diffused  its- fragrance,  like 
the  alabaster  box  of  t>ld.  There,  ike  wojrd  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
has  been  known  to  produce  BOfik  an  overflow  ef  joy,  in  a  late 
troubled  heart,  that  it  was. scar<;ely  possible  to  refrain  from  crying 
out,  even  in  the  sanctuary.  The  infant  in  body-clothes,  has  there, 
in  the  nurse's  arms,,  awaited  the  bleat  lUQusion ;  the  youth,  at,  a  first 
communion,  has  dissolved  in  balmy  tears ;  and  the  pale  mother,  still 
loving  t^  habitation  of  Grod's  house,  halS  there  heard  her.  last  sermon, 
before  going  to  the  assembly  above*  I  never  can  forget  the  old 
square  pew.  -   /  G.  Q. 


COLLEGE  "PRAYERS/' 


What  graduate  of  a  Christian  College  does  not  look  back  with 
iseriousness  to  the  daily  prayers  which  he  was  required  to  attend  ? 
Some  recall  it  as  the  most  unwelcome  or  indifferent  exercise  to 
which  they  were' summoned.  Others  place  the  morning  and  evening 
assemblings  in  the  chapel  among  their  most  sacred  and  useful  asso- 
ciations. But  after  the  lapse  of  year%  all  must  contemplate  them 
with  solemn  emotions,  even,  in  some  cases,  amounting  to  remorse. 

Let  the  uninitiated  reader  conceive  what  a  wellrconducted  chapd 
exercise  is,  and*he  will  assent  to  our  expressions.  I  qualify. the 
phrase,  because  these  services  may  be  so  misconducted  as  to  produce 
no  salutary  feeling  either  at  the  moment,  or  in  the.  remembrance. 
If  the  classes  were  allowed  to  rush  in  disorder  into  the  hall ;  -permitted 
to  appear  at  the  public  devotions  «lip-8hod  and  in  morning-gowns,  and 
]|i  a  way  of  personal  appearance  which  would  not  be  permitted  in  a 
respectable  parlour ;  if  they  may  whisper  and  smile  without  dread  of 
rebuke,  and  rush  from  their  seats  before  the  prayer  is  ended,  and  with 
hats  on  or  off;  as  they  like,  tramp  through  the  aisles^  as  if  they  were 
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Carrying  from  a  town-meeting ;  if  tke  exercuoBare  monotonous,  nna- 
dapted  to  the  youthful  audienoe,  without  a' heart  to  them  as  the  repre- 
sented, as  wdl  aff  to  G6d  whose  blessing  is  iuToked ;  if  such  as  this  be 
the  character  of  ^  prayers,"  we  shall  not  wonder  if  even  the  remili- 
ifloenoes  of  the  devout  students  are  i^nything  but  sacred. 

But  imagine  an  opposite  scene*  Suppose  a^  eollege,  whose  students 
are  numbered  by  hundreds,  and  which  has  a  ^*  I^yei^Hall,"  '*^  Ora- 
tory," or  ^^  Chapel,"  for  morning  and  evening  worship.  By  a  well- 
arranged  and  well-exeeuted  systenty  the '  orderly  and  seasonable 
entrance  of  tk6  whole  number  is  provided  for.  As  they  -are  assem- 
bling, the  solemn  tones  of  an  organ  or  melodeon  admonish  the  young 
that  they  are  in  a  sacred  place,  and  tranquilliie  their  feeUnes  from 
the  play  or  the  study  frpm  whi<^  die  bell  nafe  suddenly  called  tiiem. 
By  a  judicious  disposition  of  poofessors  and  tutors;  the  whole  number 
are  under  such  immediate  observation  that  disorder  has  no  oj^r- 
tunity  to  suggest  itself.  A  sweet  psalm,*  tp  a  famiKar  tune,  is  then 
sung.  A  slK>rt  selection  of  scripture  il»  read,  a  passing  word  of  ex- 
position, or  cpmment,  or  application,  is  thrown  in ;  or  a  few  sentences 
of  kind,  paternal  exhortation  use  added  by  the  (^dating  professor^ 
some  passing  incident  impi^ved ;  some  timely  hint  suggested ;  some- 
thing that  in  tone^  and  object,  and  manner,  deathly  miowb  that  it  is 
not  the  recitation-rooxik,  nor  the  cEsciplinary  m0eting^in  irhich  teachers 
and  pupils  are  now  confronted,  but  that  it  is  a  spot  Where  the  friendly, 
holy  fellowship  of  worshippers  predominates  above  the  magisterial 
relatiotx ;  a  place  where  the  hearts  c^  teacher  and  learner  may  for  the 
time  feel  raised  together  far  above  the  region  of  tiie  mere  intellect 
in  which  the  rest  of  the  day  ip  spent  together. 

Then  comes  the  simple,  affectionate  pray^ ;  asrayer  for  boys,  for 
sons,  for  brothers  to  uxiite  in  ;.a  prayer,  the  subjects  of  which  fire  not 
merely  ethical  or  moral;  the  expressions  of  which  are  not  merely 
correct  according  to  schohustic  rvdes,  "but  a  prayer  such  as  a  father 
makes  in  his  family,  warm-hearted,  tender,  sympathetic  with  the 
young,  touching  the  chords — not  of  men's  or  students'  hearts — but 
of  cluldren's,  for  these  are  the  sensibilities  that  are  really  still  the 
strongest  and  the  esaiest  to  be  moved  in  colle^,  and  especially  in  th^ 
chapel.  The  prayer  will  be  a  home-prayer,  with  its  thuiksgiving  and 
confessions  more  domestic  and  fireside-like  than  may  be  generally 
expected  in  the  church  for  the  SabbatL 

Supposing  such  ^^  prayers,"  the  reader  who  knows  least  about  tiiia 
department  of  college-life,  may  readily  believe  what  I  have  declared 
about  the  solemnity  with  which  these  scenes  come  up  to  the  memory^ 
long  after  the  student  has  gone  through  the  aeademical  honors 
and  degrees. 

One  cannot  but  think  that  much  might  be  done  in  three  or  four  years' 
course  at  college,  by  an  informal,  extemporaneous  reitetetion  of 
evangelical  truth  at  ^^  prayers,"  not*  only  to  counteract  any  efforts 
of  scepticism,  so  likely  to  ^e  found  at  that  period  of  education,  but 
to  give  a  permanent  prepossession  of  the  young  mind  in  favour 
of  the  trutL    K  not  stronger,  yet  more  penetrating  than  the  ^^  £vi- 
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denced/'  studied  by  ro^  In  the  olaes-room^^are  the  droppings  of  the 
fervent  devotiona  and  friendly  adyioes  of  the  coUege-family-prayers. 
Many  a  graduate  of  the  Princeton  Theological  School  has  had  occa- 
eion  to  acknowledge  that  the  elaborate  lectures  and  researches  of  six 
days  haye  often  seemed  to  bring  less  light  to  the  mind  and  heart 
than  the  one  hour's  ^/  Conference"  of  Sabbath  afternoon,  when  the 
venerable  heads  of  the  seminary  sppkeynot  as  ex  cathedra  topupil9, 
but  as  fathers  to  sons.  . 

^  .  What  shipwreck  of  faith  is  sometimes  made  in  coUege-life  for  the 
want  of  that  continuous.  i]:ifluence  which  a  student  has  been  heretofore 
receiving  at  his  home  from  godly  parents  1  It  was  my.  lot,  several 
years  ago,  to  visit  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  promising  youQg  men  of  our 
country,  as  he  passed  througji  thelaert  stages  of  afatal  consumption.  He 
was  the  son.  of  pious  parents,  and.  had  been  fidly  indoctrinated  in  the 
best  fashion  of  Kew  England  family  discipline,  in  Bible  and  Catechism. 
He  graduated  at  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Eastern  colleges,  and 
sooh  showed  himself  to  the  country  as  a  highly  accomplished  man  in 
.elegant  literature  and  as  an  eloquent  writer.  His  disease  was  indeed 
hurried  to  its  crisis  by  his  in^Uectual  exertions*  To  use  his  own 
allusion,  the  last  grain  that  broke  the  camel's  back  was  his  labour  in 
hurrying  for  a  Quarteriy  Review  one  of  the  most. brilliant  papers  in 
out  periodical  Utera.ture.  -  I  wondered  at  finding  him  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  approaching  end,  so  little  affected  by  the  evangelical 
truth  with  which  I  knew  his  mind  to  be  stored.  The  doctrines  and 
the  facts  were  all  there ; .  he  luid  the  very  system,  and  nomenclature^ 
and  texts ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  more  positive  apprehension  of 
the  saving  truth,  than  if  he  had  nev«  heard  it.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  honest  simplicity;  witli  which  he  prx)posed  and  emphasized  the 

Suestion,  ^^Wnat  m  faith?"  t  never  before  was  ao  0truck  with 
le  distinction  between  intellectual  and  experimental  knowledge.  I 
saw  at  once  my  error  in  taking  for  granted  that  ime  so  trained,  and 
of  such  unexceptionable  moral  habits,  knew  the  first  principles  of  the 
evangelical  system  so  well  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  urse  his  con- 
formity to  them.  The  very  foundation  must  l)e  relaid.  What  had 
displaced*  the  co)mer-8tone  of  parental  instruction  ?  I  found  that  it 
had  been  done  at  coU^e.  ,  A  sceptical  compani<m  had  impregnated 
his  mind  with  doubts,  and  he  confessed,  ^^  I  have  never  taken  the 
pains  to  examine  the  .subject,  as  I  was  bound  to  do,  and  in  the  way 
which  such  a  subject  demands."  His  language,  as  he  would  fain 
recover  the  creed  of  his  childhood,  was,  *^  1  cannot  fix  my  mind  on 
serious  thoughts.  It  i6  hard  to  turn  the  stream.  I  cannot  gritsp  the 
idea  of  a  vicarious  atonement.  My  mind  was  poisoned  in  college.  I 
have  not  cherished  doubts,  but  have  neglected  the  examination  which 
every  educated  man  ought  to  give  to  such  a  subject.  This  is  now  my 
remorse."  .The  humble  efforts  to  set  forth  the  gospel  truth  in 
simplicity  were  received  with  great  attention,  and  even  anxiety,  but 
the  complaint  of  the  intelligent  scholar  was^  ^^  My  mind  drcwmgyrate^. 
perhaps  all  my  care  at  this  moment  proceeds  from  my  sense  of  dan- 
ger.   How  selfish  it  seems  to  be  looking  after  that  on  my  death-bed 
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wUch  I  have  nedected  all  my  life !  How  can  I  tell,  but  that  if  I 
Bbould  reooyer  we  elastic  spring  Will  go  back,  and  I  shall  be  as 
I  have  beei^  ?  I  sometimes  claq>  my  bands  to  pray,  but  the  act 
seems  so  selfish  that  I  break  off.'/  At  other  times  he  would  say  that 
the  liffht  seemed  to  be  coming  to  him  slowly.  Bat  ah  !  how  slowly^ 
when  be  still  asked,  ^^  What  is  tahuxtian  f  And  again,  ^^  Is  it  ne* 
cessary  for  me  to  tUnk  much  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  puzzle  myself , 
about  the  old  Jewish  economy  ?"  How  deep  must  the  wayes  of  col- 
lege irreligion  haye  submerged  the  labours  of  preceding  years,  if  these 
were  the  inquiries  that  floated  uppermost  in  this  inteUigent  ipind ! 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  case  further.  It  occurs  to  me  as 
elucidating  the  importance  of  college  ^^  prayers***  to  counteract  the 
tendencies  of  unbelief  and  indifference,  whilst  they  are  in  the  vei^ 
process  of  their  action  on  the  yoimg  mind.  Twice-a-day  does  this 
opportunity  occur  in  the  chapel,  more  fayourably  for  ^ect  than 
in  the  class-room.  A  few  words,  -judicioasly  chosen  as  to  subject^ 
expression  and  manner,  in  the  informal  and  birief  interyak  of  lessons, 
afforded  by  ^^prayers,"  would,  with  the  diyine  blessing,  be  a  safe* 
guard  to  many  preeious  souls.  Alumnus. 


«  ONE  IDEA/'— MARY  LYON. 

<^  Professor  B  ■  ■  often  laughs  at  me,**  said  an  eminent  man  of  sci- 
ence once,  ^^  because  I  h;aye  but  one  idea.  He  reads  eyerything,  and 
talks  abouieyerything,  but  I  haye  learned  that,  if  I  oyer  make  a  breach, 
I  must  aim  my  guns  continually  at  one  point."  And  he  gained  his 
reward.  He  gaye  hiir  days  and  nights  to  physical  science.  When  hb 
was  an  obscure  country  teacher  he  pored  oyer  ^^  Silliman's  Journal*' 
by  the  light  of  a  pine-knot  fire  in 'a  log-cabin.  A  few  years  later  he 
was  dining  with  En|;li8h  Axikw  and  earls,  and  receiyed  as  one  of  the 
^^  lions*'  at  the  British  Association  for  the  adyancement'of  science. 
He  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  great  scientific  institution,  and  his  name 
is  a  part  of  our  national  jewelry. 

ms  history  is  substantially  the  history  of  nearly  eyery  person  who 
has  made  his  mapk  on  the  time  in  which  he  liyed.  Those  who  haye 
filled  the  largest  space  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  who  haye  achieyed 
the  most  sigiMil  results,  haye  been  actuated  by  some  master-feelms ; 
and  this  passion  of  the  soul  has  subordinated  eyerything  else  to  itself. 
Their  capacious  souls  contained  many  ideas,  but  a  single  aim  directed, 
and  employed,  and  animated  them  aU.  Kossuth  is  a  man  of  one 
idea.  He  liyes,  and  dreams,  and  thinks,  and  speaks,  for  Hungary  and 
her  rights.  This  is  the  secret  of  his  eloquence.  He  conyerts  others 
to  his  yiews,  because  he  has  so  fully  conyerted  himself.  He  kindle 
others  by  the  intense  blaze  of  his  own  enthusiasm.  So  did  Peter  the 
Hermit.  So  did  Martin  Luther.  Wilberforce  aroused  the  English 
Parliament  and  nation  to  deeds  of  philanthropy,  by.  standing  up  for 
thirty  long  years  a  sublime  and  undaunted  witness  against  the  bloody- 
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wrongs  of  Africa.    These  men  pkjed  their  artillery  upon  one  given 
point  nntil  they '^  made  the  breach" 

We  have  a  beanttfdl  illustration  o£  the  power  of  one  mind,  when 
dibrected  to  a' single  object,  in  the  history  of  our  own  Maby  Lyon,  a 
woman  who  belongs  pre-eminently-to  ns  as  an  American  heroine.  New 
England  has  produced  a  hpst  of  noble  women ;  many  of  h^  ^^  dangh- 
iers  haye  done  virtuously/'  but  is  it  too  mudi  to  say  of  the  brave- 
hearted  Ipswich  teacher, .  ^^  Thou  exeeOest  ihm  ofi."  Other  women 
have  written  tastelul  poems,  and  graceful  sketches,  and  useful  essays^ 
but  of  her  it  may  be  said  that  her  ^^IkfewaSs  an  epic"-  Do  not  sneer 
at  this,  gentle  rcrtuler !  A  woman  who  studied  eighteen  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four,  in  order  to  fit  herself  for  the  noble  station  of  teacher^— 
who  gave,  her  whole  self  to  the  grand  enterprise  of  founding  an  insti- 
tution equal  to  the  educational  wamts.  of  her  sexr— who  bee^d  for  that 
institution  from  door  to  door — ^who  wrapped  herself  in  a^iffalo-robe, 
and  rode  through  a  freezing  winter  night  to  consult  distant  friends  in 
regard  to  it — ^roo  refused  all  ten^ting-  offers  of  marriage  in  order  to 
live  wngbf  for  her  great  work — and  who  at  last  moulded,  and  con- 
trolled with  consummate  wisdom  thd  lone-toiled  for  Seminary-^that 
woman  was  a  heroine.    And  she  gained  ner  reward* 

She  was  richly  rewarded  dttrhig  hbr  eventful  life,  and  every  year 
^rill  add  another  polished  stone  to  her  ever-risinjg  monument.*  Under 
her  vigilant  eye,  and  patient  care,  three  thousand  young  women  were 
educated,  ana  in  the  best. sense  of  that  much  abused  word.  They 
were  tatight  to  live,  to  act,*;  and  to  sniTer.  They  were  taught  self-gov* 
emment,  and  self-deniaL  They  were — ^best  of  all — ^taught  the  lessons 
of  the  cross,  and  in  their  noble  teadier  saw  every  day  a  livim;  ezem* 
plification  of  prayerful,  earnest  toil.  What  pastor  in  l^ew  England 
or  elsewhere  was  moulding  more  immortal  spirits  for  tune  and  for 
eternity,  4han  that  meek  heroic  woman  ?  • 

From  her  schools  at  Ipswich  and  Mount  Holyoke  went  forth  an 
army  of  teachers,  who  have  carried  her  principles  and  her  system  (to 
a  greater  or  less. degree)  into  scores  of  newly-planted  institutions  all 
through  the  gigantic  west.  From  her  schools  went  forth  no  less  than 
forty  female  missionaries,  who  have  borne  the  name  of  Mary  Lyon 
across  far  distant  seas.  Into  hundreds  of  quiet  houses  have  her  pupils 
eone,  and  made  those  homes  all  the  more  cheerful,  happy,  ana  holy 
lor  the  instructions  which  they  received  from  her  powerful  mind.  She 
aimed  first  to  Christianize  each  soul  that  came  under  her  influence, 
and  having  taught  them  how  to  love  their  God,  she  aimed  next  to 
teach  them  how  to  Tove  their  neighbour  by  being  useful.  Every  fupH 
felt  the  magic  of  that  dingle-hearted  vigorous  character.  Every  pupil 
learned  in  her  school  what  they  could  not  forget.  ^^  My  wife  is  always 
quoting  Ipswich,"  said  the  husband  of  one  of  her  pupils,  and  he  was 
net  sorry  that  she  remembered  so  well  the  lessons  taugnt  at  that  model- 
school.  The  last  instructions  which  she  ever  gave  to  her  scholars  at 
Mount  Holyeke  contained  this  characteristc  sentence^^^^  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  universe  that  I  fear  but  that  Ishall  not  biow  iJlmy  duty, 
or  shall  fSail  todo  it/' 
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Such  a' woman  leaves  behind  her  Bomething  more  than  a  marUe 
tomb.  No  son  or  daughter  may  attend  her  remains  to  their  last  rest- 
ing^place,  but  her'  ^  wark%  do  follow"  her..  These  make  up  the  in* 
visible  neyor^nding  prooession  throng  many  coming  generations,  and 
AbXL  greet  her  at  the  threshold  of  her  heaven'  of  rest.  Her  life  shall 
jquicken  other  lives,  and  give  birth  to  deeds  like  those  which  make  her 
name  an  ^^  amaranth  of  beauty."  The  daughters  of  luxury  and  wealth 
wiU  read  her  biography,  and  Uush  for  their  own  slothfulness  amid  so 
many  squandered  opportunities  for  doing  good.  The  humble  parochial 
teacher  will  take  the  life  of  Mary  Lyon  to  her  little  sdiool-room,  and 

Sin  from  it  firesh  courage -to  bend  to  her  lowly  but  ffloriooa  toils, 
aoiy  a  pastor  will  read  it,  and  grow  self*reproaehfnl  when  he  thiuka 
what  a  Congregation  of  ransomed  souls  that  meek  saint  will  nth^ 
about  her  in  Paradise,  and  how  her  crown  of  giory,  studded  wiw  gUv 
tering  stars,  may  pale  the  feebler  lustre  of  hu  own !  Thrioe-Uetted 
woman !  ^^  Give  her  of  the  fifuit  of  hor  hands,  and  let  her  own  works 
praise  her  in  the  sates." 

The  one  idea  &at  animated  and  directed  the  life  of  Maiy  Lyon 
ims  a  noble  one,  and  worthy  of  all  her  powers.  It  waa  the  great 
principle,  tl^t  in  order  to  educate  well  the  race  of  man  we  must  edM- 
cate  fjodl  the  mothers.  This  was  her  daily  maxim.  And  education 
with  her  meant  something  more  than  smothmng  a  young  mind 
under  useless  ^^accotnplismnents."  It  reached  to  the  physical,  the 
mental,  and  the  sjjiritual  nature.  She  taught  the  hand  to  labour,  the 
mind  to  think,  and  the  soul  to  pray.  To  her  pupils  she  was  wont  to 
say,  ^^  When  you  choose  your  fields  of  labour,  go  where  nobody  else  is 
willing  to  go.  And  to  prepare  them  for  those  fields  she  wore  out  her 
hardy  frame  in  the  very  prime  of  life.  At  the  age  of  fifty-two  her 
overtasked  body  and  poble  heart  sunk  to  their  long  repose.  Het  one 
idea  survives  her,  and  is  animating  others  to  follow  her  example.  For 
her  self-sacrii^cing  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  heri^oe  she  deserves  a 
place  in  human  h^ry  beside  William  Carey,  Aobert  Baikes,  Isabella 
Cfraham  and  William  Wilberforce.  T.  L.  C. 


THE  STARS.  '^ 

BT  UV.  IDI^ARD  C.  JOVlS. 


**  One  Star  differatii  from  anoUier  Star  in  gtoiy."— St.  Pin.. 

**  He  teUoOi  the  nninbet  of  the  Stan»  and  ealloth  them  aU  bj  their  nimeB.**— Datib. 

•  « 

Thosb  brilliant  gems  in  yonder  heaven. 

The  jewelry  of  God  * — 

A  pavement  bright  to  Seraphs  giTen,— 

Ere  Earth  by  man  was  trod: — 

Thoee  brilliant  gems,  Jehorah  named^ 

Baptizing  thei^  with  light, 

And  on  Uieir  courses  forUi  they  flamed, 

In  His  onmiscient  sight 
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He  tells  their  i^niber— coimts  their  host^ 

That  more  than  myriad  band, 

Nor  from  His  presence  one  is  lost,  "^ 

That  owns  his  ^idine  ]^and :. 

The  Pleiades  with  in&enoe  sw^t, 

Arotnrus  and  his  sons, 

All  duster  at  their  monarch's  feet,  . 

Like  tried  aaid  &itbM  ones. 

.    :  • 

And  He  who  tells  their  hninber  thug, 
Reooonis  His  people  too, 
His  eye  complacent  rests  on  ns,  ,    .         • 

'If  in  his  service  true; 
« Our  names,  unworthy  though  -they  be^ 
The  Sayiour loves  to  thhce,  '  .^ 
Each  like  a  glittering  star  within 
The  fiimam^nt  of  grace. 

If  as  Ihe  feeblest  diild  of  Go4,. 
In  watft  and  woe  IJiou  art^ 
i  '       '  Thy  name  is  graven  broad  and  deep, 
.    JOpm.  Emmanuers*  heart ;  < 

And  starft  shall  pale,  and  systems  ftde^ 

Like  sunshine  in  the  west;  .        ^  . 

But  thou,  his  lowliest  child,  slujf  be 

Qememberedr— eaved-nand  blest     ^  [Banmer  of  the  Oroa, 


• « 


HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES. 

It  Is  a  custom  too  bommon  with  tke  men  of  the  world  to  keep  their 
families  in  utter  igno^audce  of.  the  situation  of  their  business.  The 
wife  knows  nothing — ^has  not  evtsn  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  her  hus- 
band's fortune,  wheth^  it  is  to  b^  oount^d  bj  thousands  or  tens  of 
thousand^.  What  can  a  woman  k^t  in  such  ignorance  learn  ?  She 
spends,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  he  gives  her  to  sj^nd,  with  the  full 
confidence  that  when  that  is  gone,  and  she  asks  for  it^  he  will  give  her 
more.  I  have  neyer  1>een  a  dependent ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  nothing  in  all  the  social  regulations  of  society  so  calculated 
to  break  down  a  women's  independence  of  feeling,  aye,  even  her  hus- 
band to  supply  her  wants.  It  an  unmarried  woman  works  she  may 
go  with  a  bold,  an  unblushing  face  and. demand" her  wages;  but  a 
irife  can  demand,  nothing ;  her  claim  is  only  for  bare  necessity,  and  I 
hai^e  sometimes  thought  that  generous  men,  on  that  account,  often 
were  too  indulgent,  too  fbarful  o^  letting  a  wife  know  the  ^exact  state 
of  their  finances.  *  It's  all  wrong.  Husband  and  wjlfe  have  a  mutual 
interest ;  every  ^e  should  knoir  the  e^uu^t  state  of  her  husband^a 
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financeBy  understand  Ms  pkns,  and  aid  him,  if  poBSibley  with  her 
oonnseb,  and  then  these  terrible  catastrophies  would  not  so  often  hap* 
pen.  Many  a  wife  w&o  10  plunging  her  husband  deeper  and  deeper 
mto  debt  through  ignorance,  would,  if  she  knew  his  embarrass* 
ments,  be  the  &t  to  retrench,  the  first  to  save,  and  with  true 
womanly  sympathy  and  generosity,  help  him  to  reinstate  his  falling 
fortunev—'^i'^-  J^an«e«  i>.  Ctage. 


MORAL  INFLUENCE  OF  BABIES. 

•      .  .        . 

The  influence  exerted  unconsoiously  upon  a  family  by  a  little  child^ 
especially  if  it  be  beautiful,  gentle  and  good,  is  0ot  eaaily  estimated. 
Few  persons'are  aware,  or  take  time  to  Uiink,  how  much  ill  feeling.is 
preyented — ^how  mucl^  good  nature  and  affectionate  potion  are 
eyoked — ^how  much  dulness  and  glpom  are  banished  by  the  odd  ways 
and  sweet  innocencieB  of  tho  dear  Baby.  * '  Even  the  rebuke  which  is 
slily  ministered  oyer  baby's  shoulders  to  some  older  body,  loses  its 
vinegar  and  prevokingness.  Often,  too,  the  brother  er  father,  im^ 
patient  for  his  meal,  that  he  may  get  to  business,  is  cheated  into  for- 
getfulness  while  holding  baby  and  listening  to  its  funny  attempts  to 
talk.  How,  we  should  like  to  know,  .can  a  man  grumble  while  baby 
is  crowing  in  his  face,  or  damSering  on  hi3  knee  ?  Heaven's  blessing 
on  all  good  babies ! 


y 
I 


MT  FATHER. 

Mr  fkther  raised  his  trembling  hand. 
And  laid  it  on  mj  head; 
"  God  bless  iJxee,  O  my  son^  my  soV^ 
)dost  tenderly  he  said. 

He  died,  and  1^  no  ftems  of  gold, 

But  still  I  was  his  hei^ — 
For  thai  rioh  blessing  which  he  gaye 

Became  a  fortune  rare. 

StiU,  in  my  weary  hours  of  toil 

To  earn  my  daily  bread, 
It  i^dened  me  in  thought  to  feel  • 

His  hand  upon  my  head. 

Though  infant  tongues  to  me  have  said, 

'^•Dear  father  I"  oft  einoe  then, 
Yet  when  I  brinfl^  that  scene  to  'mind, 

I'm  but  a  child  again.  •  \8dKUd. 
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I    • 


r      THE  BEfiEAVED  MOTHER. 

.  ■  »  <  *  • 

Thb  folloirin^  extract  is  from  a  letter  sei^t  by  a  lady  who  residefl 
in  a  Southern  cily  :^ —  . 

^^  I  have  recently  been  bereaved  of  a  lovely  child,  a  litde  girl,  not 
quite  five  years  old.  Her  intellectaaL  powers  were  far  above  her  years.; 
sne  seemed  like  a  continual  sunbeam  about  mypatii,  to  cheer  me  on; 
but  she  is  gone,  and  I  am  left  to  bear  .a  burden  which  I  find  almost 
insupportable.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  say,  ^  Thy  will  be  done,' 
and  find  it  so  difficult  to  recognize  in  thiSs  dispensation  the  hand  of 
a  wise  and  gsacious  Providence  that  I  am  induced  to  beg  the  favour 
of  your  views  in  reference  to  such  a  bereaveii^nt." 

This  afilicted  mother  may  have  thoughts  suggtoted  for  reflection  in 
tlie  following  allegory : 

■ 

THE  CSJLD  AND  !rHB  BIBD. 

.  ^^  A  beautifiil  child  one  morning  off^ed  some  rich  dainty  to  a  sky- 
lark in  a  golden  ca^;  but  the  bird  refused  to  eat,  ^d  flapped  Ins 
wipgs  against  liis  prison  bajrs,  eager  to  soar  througVaccustomed  fields 
of  li^t,  and  sin^  at  ^  Heaven's  sate.' 

^^  Then  the  child  knew  that  his  favourite  cared  for  other  food,  and 
longed  to  fly  fr6m  his  narrow  liome,  so  he  opened  the  door  of  his  pretty 
case,  and  soon  the  lark  was  searing  on  swift  wings,  singing  a  song  of 
richest  melody,  and  was  hidden  by  a  snowy  cloud  from  the  little  gazer. 

^^  After  a  fe^  brief  .d^ys  the  spirit  b{  the  diild;  like  the  bird,  escaped 
front  its  earthly  prison;  the  door  being  opened  by  ti^e  Angel  of 
Death.  '  *      ^  .       • 

^^  The  Lo/d  saw  that  that  mortal  tenement,  beautifdl  though  it  was, 
formed  no  ^fit  mansion  to  contain  a  ipirit  ready  to  join  the  choir 
of  infant  worshipperain  heaven.  A  way  of  escape  was  afforded,  and 
the  ransomed  child,  re^onded  to  the  call*  of  a  Saviour,  ^  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  fi)rbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.' "    ;,  . 


^ 


lifitarital  anh  36ingraf[rital. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  PRESBTTEEIAN  OHUECH  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 

Latb  in  the  year  1768  the  first  tree  was  cut  down  upon  the  site  of 
8t.  Louis,  preparatory  to  a  settlement,  by  Pierre  Ligueste  Laclede. 
Li  the  precedmg  year  M.  d'Abadie,  Director  GeneraJ,  and  GivU  and 
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Military  Coztunander  of  Lomsiana,  had  granted  to  a  company  of  New 
Orleans  mercl^ants  the  exclusiye  privilege  of  the  Fur  iSrade  with  the 
Indian  nations  of  the  Missiasippi  and  l^Iissoori  rivers.  Of  this  com- 
pany Mr.  Laclede  waa  the  projector,  and  being  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  enterprise,  vpas  put  in  cnarge  of  the  expedition*  He  left  New 
Orleans  with  a  large  oatfit  on  the  Sd  of  August^  1743,  and  reached 
8t.  Genevieve  on  the  third  of  November  following.  Having  obtained 
permission  from  the  commanding  officer  .to  8t(H*e  his  supplies  at  Fori 
Chartoes^  in  the  vicinity,,  he  proceeded  up -the  river  to  the  month  of 
the  Missouri  in  search  of  a  suitable  position  for  a  central  trading 
establishment.  This  he  found  upon  tne  bluff  where  St.  Louis  new 
stands,  and  having  marked  the  spot  by  felling  a- few  trees  and  biasing 
others,  he  returned  to  Fort  Chartres  to  spend,  the  winter*  At 
the  earliest  day  practicable  in  the 'following  year  a  nimiber  of  jooea 
were  despatched,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Auguster  Chotean,  to  the 
above  locality  to  commence  operations.  They  pitched  their  tenti 
where,  the  Centre  Market  now  stands,,  on  the  15th  of  February, 
1764. 

Although  these  colonists  consid^ed  themselves  subjects  of  Fraoce, 
and  in  honor  of  Louis  Xy.^  the  reigning  king,  had  called  the  port  I 

St.  Louis,  thifct  government  had,  by  i|  secret  treaty  in  1768,  ceded  to 
Spain  all  its  possessions  in  North  America  not  previously  transferred 
to  England.  The  English  claim  extended  to  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  they  being  the  first  to  demand  a  surrender 
of  territory,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1765,  M.  St*  Ange  da  BeUerive, 
the  commandant  at  Fort  Chartres,  passed  over  to  St.  Louis  with  his 
troops  and  the  civil  officers.  St.  Louis  now  became  the  capital 
of  Upper  Louisiana,  under  the  command  of  M.  Stp  Ange.  In 
consequence  of  difficulties  which  occurred  between  the  French  and 
Spaniards  in  the  lower  province,  lio  Spanish  troops,  arrived  at  8k 
Louis  to  take  possession  until  the  Ilth  of  August,  1768,  %nd  the 
difficulties  still  continuing  in  New  Orleans,  fliese  troops  were,  after  a 
few  months,  withdrawn,  and  St.  Ange  resumed  the  direction  oi 
affairs.  Finally,  in  1770,  the  Spaniards  returned  and  took  definite 
possession  of  the  country.*  The  Spanish  iiiile  contined  froqi  1770  to 
1804,  but  was  characterized  by  inertness  and  the  most  blind  and 
enervating  policy.  Besides  her  governor  and  a  few  Soldiers  to  garri- 
son the  place,  she  brought  no  native  population.  And  frhen  the 
retro-cession  took  place,  and-  these  departed,  they  left  no  vestige 
of  her  domination,  save  the  voluminous  records  of  laws  and  ordi- 
nances by  which  the  country  had  been  jrovemed,  and  which  plainly 
show  the  absence  of  any  settled  plan  for  developing  the  moral  or 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
increase  of  population  cotild  hot  but  be  slow.  That  which  came  were 
influenced  mainly  by  three  causes:    The  transfer  of  the  Illinoia 

*  Bj  th«  treftty  of  8t  ndefonso,  in  1800,  LoulBlam  itm  retro-oed^d  to  Fmia«^  and  in 
1803  parchaaed  of  Fnnoe  by  the  United  States  for  eighUr  miUionB  of  firaaoa.  These  treatsMy 
bowerer,  were  unknown  in  St  Louis,  and  oonseqnently  effected  no  change  in  the  gOTemment 
nntU  the  tranafer  to  the  United  Statea  occarred  in  1804. 
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couDtry  to  the  British  crown,  whieh  led  maoj  of  the  French  families 
to  retire  across  the  Mississippi.  The  ordinance  of  1787,  which  pro* 
habited  sUvery  i^  the  north-west  territory;  caused  slaye-holders,  who 
wished  to  retain  this  species  of  property,  to  remove  beyond  the  reach 
of  its  authority ;  and  the  deske  of  the  Spanish  governors  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  Amiaricans,  in  yiew  of  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the 
colonies,  which-  led  them  to  make  liberal  gtants  of  land  tQ  such  jsb 
became  actual  occupants; 
.  Sarly  in  Jdiarch,  1804,  .^os  Stoddard,  a-  ewtain  of  artillery  ia 
the  service  of  the  United  States^. arrived  in  St,  fouia.  He  had  been 
constituted, the  a^ent  of  the  French  republic  for  receiving  fron^  the 
Spanish  aulihorities  the  possession  of  Upper' Louisiana,  ^nd  also  to 
make  the  transfer  of  the  province  to  the  United  States  government, 
whose  representative  he  was.  These  transfers  were  made  in  due 
form  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  March,  and  Gapt.  Stoddard"  became 
temporarily  the  governor,  with  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Spanish  laentenant  Governor  in  Upper  Louisiana.  St.  Jiouis  con- 
tained* at  this  time  abqut  one  hundred  and  eighty  houses,  and  a  popi> 
lation  estimated  at  a  Kttle  over  onS  thousMxdw 

Under  the  Spanish  government  th^  Roman  Oatholic. faith  was  the ' 
established  religion  of  the  province,  and  no 'other  religion  was 
tolerated  by  the  laws  of  Spaip.  Tet  by  the  con^ivanOe  of  the  conu 
mandants,  .many  Prot^^tant  families  settled  in  the  province  and 
remained  undisturbed  in  their  Hligious^principles.  Itinerant  Metho- 
dieft  and  Baptist  ministers. sometimea  passed  over  from  Illinois  and 
preached  in  the  log  cabins  of  the  settlers,  with  no  otner  molestation 
than  an  occasional  threat  of  imprisonment  in  the  calabozo'sX  St.  Louis. 
The  pnly  church  was  a  structure  of  hewn  logs  planted  upright  in  the 

Sound  and  covered  with  a  roof,  the  eaves  pf  which  pSrojected  beyond 
e  body  of  the  building,  and  formed  a  kind  of  gallery  or  promenade 
around  \L  There  was  no  regdlar  priest,  and  die  spiritut^  interests 
of  the  people  were  very  little  cared  for. 

After  the  cession  to  the  United.  States  the  population  of  St.  Louis 
so  inoreaseid  that  in  about  ten  years  it  had  nearly  doilbl^d.  In  1818 
there  were  forty  American  fam^es  in  the  city  contaiiiing  about  three 
hundred  persons.  .There  was  at  that  time  no  religious  worship  save 
the  occasional  service  in  the  old  .Roman  Oatholic  church,  and 
although  there  were  many  Presbyterian  families  scattered  about  in 
the  territory,  np  Presbyterian  church  liad  b^en  organised  id  either 
Missouri  or  Dlinois. 

In  1814  the  Rev..  Samuel  J.  Mills  and  David  Smith  visited  St. 
Louis,  whilst  on  an  exploring  tour  to  the  west  and  south.  They 
preached  the  <first  Presbyterian  sermons  ever  heard  in  the  territory. 
These  brethren  were  gladly  received^  and  the  people  earnestly  soli" 
cited  one  of  them  to  retnain,  .proffering  all  needed  support.  Their 
engagements,  howoFer,  rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should  com* 
plete  their  tour,  and  the  statements  mad^  by  them  subsequently  to 
the  eastern  chnrches  no  doubt  matured  the  supplies  for  the  far  west. 

For  fifteen  months  succeeding  the  departure  of  Messrs.  Mills  and 
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jere  appears  to  have  been  no  Preftbyterian 

I    In  Fibrnarj,  1816,  tbe  Bey  Gideon  Blackburn  of  Tenn., 

lisit  to  the  city  and  preached  seTeral  timee  to  large  oongre- 

JTwo  months  afterwards  the  Rey.  Salmon  Oiddings,  under 
salon  from'  the  Connectienil  Misdonary  Society,  settled  in  the 
territory,  and  commenced  his  labonrs  in  St;  Lonis.  The  Rey.  Timo- 
thy Flint,  from  the  same  Society,  followed  soon  after,  and  during  a 
temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Giddingtf,  on  the  21st  of  Jiily>  administered 
for  the  first  time  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  a  Presby- 
terian congregation^'  though  no  church  had  as  yet  been  organized  in 
the  territory.    '  -        .     ■ 

The  organisation  of  a  Presbyterian  chqroh  was  effected' on  the  23d 
Noyember,  1817,  by  Mr.  Giddings.  It  consisted  of  ten  members, 
eight  of  whom  wore  femates.  St^hen  Hempstead,  sen.,  (jnstly  ac- 
connted  the  fi&ther  of.  the  Presbyterian  'chorch  in  St.  lK>ai8,^  and 
Thomas  Osbom,  the  only,  male  members  of  the  church,  irere  cnosen 
Ruling  Elders  and  duly  ordained.  .  From  its  organization  until  June, 
1825,  the  chui^h  worshipped  in  the  school  room  of  Mr.  Giddings. 
At  this  time  they  remoyed  to  ^eir  new  biul(fing  on  the  comer  of 
8t^  Charles  and  Fourth  streets,  then  regarded  as  a  yer^  ba^  location, 
being  almost  out  of  town.  '  Oyer  this  church  Mr.  Giddings  was  in- 
stalled by  the  Presbytery  of  Mi^uri,  the  19th  iNoyember,  1326,  and 
on  the  1st  February  following  closed  a  laborious  life,  edteemed  and 
lamented  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  Presbytery  of  Missouri  at  this 
time  embraced  (h^*  two  states  of  Missouri  i^nd  Illmois,  and  was  under 
the  newly  erected  Synod  of  Indian^ ;  its  preyious  connection  had  been 
with  the  Synod  of  Tennessee. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Giddings  the  pulpit  was  temporarily  sup- 
plied by  the  Rey.  William  P.  Cochran,  who  came  to  the  state  the  pre- 
ceding feill,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  church  at  Franklin^  on  the  Mis- 
souri riyer.  But  the  necessitjesof  the  church  and  the  importance  of 
an  immediate  supply,  were  communicated  by  Mr.  John  Naylor,  an 
elder  of  a,  neighbouring  church,  to  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  President  of 
the  Assembly's  Board  of  Missions.  '  The  Board  immediately  des- 
patched William  S;  Potts,  a  licentiate  of  th^  Presbytery  of  Pmladel- 
Ehia,  who  reached  St.  Louis,  May  14, 1828.  He  at  once  commenced 
ibouring  in  the  church,  and  on  the  26th  October  following,  was  or- 
dained, and  installed  pastor,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Missouri.  The 
diurch  thenconsisted  of  sixty-seyen  members. 

There  was  at  this  time  but  one  other  Protestant  church  in  the  city, 
a  small  frame  building  occupied'  by  the  Methodists.  A  small  Epis- 
copal congregation  worshipped  in. a  temporary  frame  house  that  had 
been  used  for  a  courthouse.  An  unsightly  and  unfinished  brick 
structure  occupied  the  site  of  the  old  Roman  Catholic  church,  in 
which  a  parish  priest  officiated  regularly.  .  The  Sabbath  was  little 
respected.  The  few  Protestant  professors  of  religion  assembled  in 
their  places  of  worship,  but  the  population  genercdly  pursued  either 
their  business  or  amusement.  -  Amongst  the  members  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  there  were  but  two  or  three  men  of  influence  in  the 
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con^nomty,  and  the  oon^ogation  was  compoeed,  in  a  great  measorey 
of  persons  whose  predilictii^ns  were  for  other  ProtestaAt  denomina* 
tionsy  but  who  worshipped  with  ns  uitil  ohorches  of  their  own  order 
fihonld  be  established.  /  '        '  • 

goring  the  first  foqr  jeani  of-  Mr.  Potts'  nmiifitry,  Ihe  increase  of 
the  church  was  slow  but  steady^  In  the  beginning  ^f  the  year  1832, 
a -spirit  of  earnest  prayer  was  poured  out  upon  the  church,  and  on  the 
22d  January  ^  zery  remarkable  work  of  grace  conunenced,  which 
ciontmued  with  more  or  lesa  poVer  until  arrested  by  the  ravage  of  Ae 
cholera,  in  October  of  that  year.  Within  three  weeks  about  two  hun- 
.dfed  persons  died,  .out  of  a  populaidon  of  about  six  thousand,  ^uring 
.the  continuance  of  dns  revival  x>ne  hundred  and  tWenty-:eight  persons 
were  added  to  the  church ;  a  large  proportion  were  iactiYe  business 
men,  and  m^v  of  them  of  .comman^g  influence  in  the  community. 
Kor  was  this  the  oidy  advantage  consequent  upon  thDa  work  of  grace; 
the  church  wac^  as  a  body,  Ira^pti^ed  with  a  new  spirit^  and  became 
eminent  in  prayer  and  in  every  good.  work. 

At  the  close  of  the  revival  the  church  numbered  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  communic^is,  and  in  otder  to  extend  its  influence  measures 
.were  taken  to  form  a  tx>lony.  -  For  this  purpose  the  Rev.  Edwin  I^. 
Hatfield  was  solicited  to  come  to  the  city,  and  after-  labouring  with  the 
pastor  of  the  dihrch  iot  a  couple  of  months^  on  the  23d  November  a 
second  Presbyterian  chuvch  was  orffaaized,  consisting  of  twenty-nine 
.members^  yliik  the  ^ame  view,,  s^vferal  members  of  the  church,  resi* 
dent  in  the  country,  were  encouraged  tp  form  a  separate  church  near 
their  residences,  which  resulted  in  the  orgaipzatioQ  of  the  church  of  Des 
Peres^  fourteen  miles  west  of  the  city,  now  under  the  charge  of  the 
Kev.  Henry  A.  Booth.  * 

During  &e  winters  .of  1S83  and  1884  the  two  churches  in  the  city 
.enjoyed  seasons  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  suitable  ministers  to  supply 
the  rapidly  i^ultiplying  churcfaes.pf  the  state,  it  became  a  matter  of 
extreme  solicitude  to  provide  the  means,  as  early  as  possible,  for  an 
institution  in  which  our  own  young  men  mignt  be  trained  on  the 
ground.  With  thi&end  in  view,  the  foundation  of  a  literary  institu* 
tion  was*  laid  in  Marion  county,  and  a  charter  obtained  from  the 
Legislature  as  early  as  1880,  by  the  Rev.  David  Nelson,  and  in  June 
1835  Mr.  Potts  was  dismissed  from  his  charge  in  ^t.  Louis  in  Mrder 
to  his  accepting  th^  Presidency  ai  Marion  College.  At  his  instance 
the  church  called  the  !&ev.  William  Wistier,  of  lthica,.bn  the  28d  of 
July,  who  entered  upon  his  labours  in  November  following. 

Li  the  spring  of  183&  Mr.  Hatfield  accepted  a. call  to  the  Seventh 
Presbyterian'  church,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  colony  with 
which  he  had  laboured  in  St.  Louis,  after  several  unsucpessfol  attempts 
to  obtain  a  pastor,  returned,  in  February  1887,  and  was  again  merged 
in  the  original  chureh. 

Mr.  Wisner  continued  his  labours  in  the  first  church  without,  being 
installed,  until  Mav  1837.  His  short  ministry  was  efficient,  and  the 
church  experienced^  on  one  or  two  occasions,  the  special  quickening  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit.  But  ih^  eliniftto  profed  to  be  imoeiigeiiud  to  bit 
health,  and  he  felt  eoiiBtramed  to  return  to  his  native  state.  After 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Wisner,  the  ehuroh  depefided  upon  tefltporaiy 
Buppliefl  until  the  27th  of  June,  I8S89  when  the  Bev.  Artemas  Bulk 
lard  waa  installed,  and  has  eontinued  his  labours  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  spring  of  1888,  several  of  the  members  of  the  first  chujwh, 
who  had  formerly  been  under  his  pastoral  care,  suggested  to  the  Ber% 
W.  S.  PottBy  that-  in  the  then  state  of  Marion  College  he  should 
retain  to  the  city,  and  proposed  on  that  .condition  the  ok*ganixati<a 
of  a  Golony  from  the  first  church,  and  the  erection  of  «  building  that 
diould  be  an  ornament  to  the  eityr  This  colony  was  organised  oa 
the  10th  of  October  1888,  by  a  committee  of  the  Presbyteiy  of  St. 
Leub,  and  called  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  St.  Louis.  It 
was  composed  of  sixty  members  from  the  First  Church  and  two  from 
other  churchesi  The  congregation  worshipped, '  at  its  first  ormni> 
sation,  in  a  temporary  buil£ng  erected  at  the  comer  of  Pine  and  Fifth 
streets,  but  early  in  the  following  spring  commenced  the  erection  of 
the  building  they  now  occupy.  In  February,  1889,  they*  called  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Potts,  who  having  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  College 
at  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  entered  upon  his  duties  in  July,  and 
was  installed  pastor  6n  the  6th  of  Oclobw  fbllowitig.    l%e  oongre- 

fation,  removed  to  their  new  house  of  worship  in  Januaf^,  1840» 
'his  church  has  experienced,  up  to  the  present  time,  five  special 
seasons  df  revival,  and  954  persons  have  been  received  to  its  oom> 
munion  since  }ts  organizktion.  '        < 

A  convention  of  Presbyterian  ministers  and  elders  assembled  in 
Hannibal  in  the  fajl  of  1841,  and  organised  an  Independent  Synod, 
with  which  the  First  Church  of  this  city  and  its  plustor  united.  This 
Synod,  after  acting  in  their  -independent  capacity  for  two'  or  three 
^ears,  connected  themselves  with  the  New  S<^661  General  Assembly, 
m  which  connection  they  still  remain.  By  this  secession  fix»n  the 
Synod  of  Missouri  the  Second  Church  became  the  only  one  of  our 
denomination  in  the  city,  to  which  those  members  of  the  First 
Church  that  disapproved  the  action  of  the  majority  were,  by  an  act 
of  Presbytery^  attached. 

It  now  became  a  peculiarly  important  object  to  extend  the  denomi* 
nation  in  the  city,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. Aocordingfy,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1844,  the  Central  Church 
was  organized  under  the  labours  of  Bev. 'Joseph  Templeton.  To 
this  church  the  Rev.  Alexander  Van  Court  was  called  the  following 
year,  and  after  laboring  most  successfully,  and  gathering  around  him 
a  most  interesting  and  devoted  flock,  was  cut  dawn  at  his  post  by  the 
cholera  in  August,  1840.  He  has  been  succeeded  in  his  labours  by 
the  Bev.  Samuel  J.  P.  Anderson,  the. present  excellent  and  gifted 
pastor,  who  was  installed  the*  1st  of  June,  in  the  year,  1851.  This 
congregation  have  erected  an  elegant  Grothic  Church  on  the  comw 
of  LoQust  and  Eighth  streets,  where  they  at  present  worship. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  1846,  a  second  branch  was  organized,  and 
called  the  Westminster^  Presbyterian  Church*    This  body  purchased 
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S  very  cliaate  and  comiaodioiifl  btulding  dlready  erected,  at  the  oomer 
t  of  Loctist  and  Fifth  streets,  in  which  they  worsh^.     The  Rev.  Samuel 

I  B.  McPheeters  was  called  early  in  the  last  spring-  to  the  pastoral 

i  office  in  this  church,  and  h»&  been  laboring  very  efficiently  and  accep* 

I  tably  among  the  people  si^ce  June  last. 

t  In  order  to  e^end  the  benefits  of  our  chmrqh  to  the  large  body  of 

I  emigrants  coming  to  our  city,  in  1848  the  Presbytery  organized  the 

I  Zion  Presbyterian  Church,  consisting  of  £fty-Bix  members.    Owins 

)  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  German  mmisters  of  approved  ^piety  and 

I  attainments,  thjji  church  has  been,  for  a  large  part  of  the.  time  since 

its  organisation,  unsupplied,  and  consequendy  has  not  flourished* 
i  In  December,  1849,  with  a  view  to  concentrate  the  whole  strength 

of  the  chtnrch  in  the  work  of  chufcH  extension  in  the  city,  the  Ses- 
sions held  a  gei^eral  meeting,  and  appointed  from  their  own  nimiber  a 
committee,  con^sting  of  three  ministers  and  three  elders,  to  forward 
the  work.  Under  .tneir  auspices  a  building  hits  been  erected  (m  the 
comer  of  Pine  and  Sixteenth  streets,  which  was  opened  for  worship 
in  Decen^r  1850,  and  is  now  occupied  by  a  respectable  congregation 
under  the  labours  of  Mr. » Samuel  J.  Laws,  a  lieentiate  of  this 
Presbytery%  The  committee  hope  speedily  4o  open  two  otiier  places 
of  worship  in  the  city.-  /         P. 

St.  LouMj  Oct.  2^  1851. 


THB  WRITKR  OF  THE  MBGHLENBUBG  DEGLAILillON. 

Mb:  EDtTOR — ^You  will  probably  conq^der  the  following  scrap  of 
history  sufficiently  valuable  to  be  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  pages 
of  the  magazine.  Mr.  M'Ree,  the  writer,  is  a  respectable  citizen  of 
SoiliiBerv^e^  Tenn.  His  lady  is  a  daughter-  of.  Ac^am  Brevard,  to 
whon^  be  attributes  the  Mecmenburg  Declaration  of  Independence* 
Mr.  Bretard  lived,  for  some  yeiuf^  preceding  his  deadi,  in  the  family 
of  Mr  M'Ree,  w^o' informed  me  that  he  left  many  papers  of  historical 
valpie,  which  were  obtained  by,  and  are  now  in  tho  possession  of,  a 
connection  of  the  family  in  South  .Carolina.  Tl^e  fact  will  be  observed 
with  interest,  that  the  Westminster  standards  are  here  declared  to 
have  been  the  model  of  the  ^ecUenburg  Declaration^  Those  stand* 
ards,  a^.then  published,  included  the  Scotch  covenants^  to.  which  Dr» 
Smyth  has  already,  from  internal  evidence,  traced  both  the  Mechlen* 
burg  and  National  Declarations. 

Having  requested  Mr.  WRfi%  X^  give  me,  in  writing,  facts  which  he 
had  mentioned  in  conversation,^  I  received  from  him  what  follows* 

Truly  youis  &c. 

,    SAMUEL  J.  BAIRD. 

KR«  H'BBB'S  STATEMBNT. 

The  Mechlenburg  Convention,  (N.'  C.)  was  composed  of  delegates 
from  each  captain's  company  of  militia,  in  the  county  of  Mechlin* 
burgh,  perhaps  two  delegates  from  each  company.     Dt.  Ephraim 
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Brevard  was  a  delegate,.and  one  of  the  committee  that  was  appointed 
to  draw  np  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  be  acted  on  by  the  con- 
vention.' Adam  Breeard  was  then  a  student  of  law,  living  with  his 
brother,  the  doctor,  who  got  him  to  write  oat  the  declaration*  After 
it  was  adopted,  Gen.  Thomas  Polk  read  it,  at  the  courthouse-door, 
to  the  mnltitnde  thitt  was  standing  outside ;  when,  after  hearing  it, 
thej  raised  a  shout  and  threw  their  hats  into  the  air:  Some  of  their 
hats  fell  on  the  cotirthouse^  and  they  did  not  get  some  of  them  off 
till  the  next  day. ' 

All  the  delegates  in  that  convention,  and  nearly  all  the  citizens  of 
that  section  of  country,  were  Presbyterians,  mostly  emigrants  from  the 
north  of  Ireland.  '        ^    • 

Adam  Brevard,  whom  I  got  my  infoiteation  from,  ti^Id'me  that  he 
took  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  for  his  guide. 

The  above  I  got  from  Adam  Brevjird,  and  it  is  confirmed  by 
others. 

^  BespectfuUy  Tours,  ke. 

JAMES  P.  MREE. 

tTttfy  14th,  1851.  ,    . 

Rby.  Samitel  J.  Baird;  New  Castle,  T£kk. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  YENE^ABLE  PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTER. 

DR.  JOHN  H.  niOB. 

The  recent  death  of  Dr:  Alexander,  which  has  caused  such  uni* 
versal  mourning  throttghout  not  onlv  his  own  denomii^ation,  but  the 
church  at  large,  brings  to  my  mind  another  honoured  name  which, 
though  several  years  since  added  to  the  list  of  the  dead,  is  still  pro- 
nounced with  as  much  veneration  and  gratitude^  as  ever.  I  refer  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  H.  Bice.  Not  only  were  the  two  from  the  same 
part  of  the  country,  and  educated  under  the  same  general  influences, 
but  they  were  intimate  and  confidential  friends,  and  in  some  promi- 
nent points  of  character  greatly  resembled  each  other.  It  is  a 
delightful  thought  that  twt>  such  spirits,  after  a  fbw  years'  separation, 
shomd  come  together  beyond  the  vail,  and  jpin  each  othef  again  on 
the  great  journey  of  immortality.  I  cannot  "claim  the  honour  of 
having  been  one  of  Dr.  Bice's  intimate  friends,  and  yet  I  have  some 
cherished  recollections  of'  him  which  l.sxh.  not  unwilling  to  com- 
municate, and  which  I  doubt  not  may  iiwaken  in  other  minds  recol- 
lections still  more  illustrative  of  his  cnaracter,  and  more  worthy  of  an 
enduring'  record.  I  will  just  run  over  the  several  meetings  which  I 
had  with  him,  and  state  the  geiieral  impressionJB  that  he  left  upon  me. 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  was,  1  think,  in  the  early  part  of^the 
year  1816,  at  Alexandria^  l^istriot  of  Columbia,  where  he  passed  a 
Sabbath  and  preached  once  for  Dr.  Muir.    I  found  that  he  had  a 
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high  reputation  as  a  preadier  in  that  neighborhood,  and  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  congregation  was  considerablj  increused  by  its  being  knowi^. 
that  he  was  to  officiate*    He^gave  us  a  sober,  sensible  sermon,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  characterized  by  either  the  power  of  thought  or  the 
depth  of  feeling*  which  I  knew  him  manifest  on  later  occasions.    I 
saw  him  but  a  few  moments  in  private,  but- 1  got  the  impression  that 
he  had  a  good  deal. of  dignified  reserva,    i  may  be  pardoned  for 
Baling  one  word,  in  this  connection,  of  Dr^  Muir,  the  veneral^le  man 
in  whose  pulpit  he-^preached.    JStm- 1  knew  intimately^'  and  I  can 
trulV  say  that  I, hate  never  kn^wn  a  finer  specimen  of  Christian  sim- 
plicity and  transparency  than  his  character  exhibited.    He  was 
indeed  so  simple  that  he  wf^  sometime^  the  victiln  to  gr6ss  imposition, 
where  a  Uttle  more  worldly  .wisdom'  would  hate  protected  him ;  but 
there  werd  few  who  would  venture  ,to  deal  either  treacherously  or 
harshly  with  so  gentle  and  kindly  a  spirit.    With  all  his  freedom 
from  guile  and  liuspicidn,  however,  he  was  a  learned  and  able  as  well 
aa. excellent  minister.    His'  Scottish  accent  was  rather  broad,  but 
he  always  preached  good  sense  and .  evangelical  doctrine^  and^withal 
Was  one  of  tha  most  terse  writers.  I  Jiave  ever  known.     His  short 
sentences  were  sometimes  so  full  of  weighty  meaning  that  they  not 
ilnfrequently  fell  on  the  minda  of  his  hearers  with  great  power.     He 
never  preached  from  notes,  thoi^h  his  sermons  were  thoroughly  com* 
mitted,  and  delivered  with  his  Uttle.  Bible  held  in  both  hanas,  and 
looking  eld  and  ^usty  enough  -t9  have  descended  through  several 
generations.    He  was  a  very  model  of  kindness  and*  hospitality,  and 
his  family  were  altogether  worthy  of  sAch  a  head.    I  loved  him  most 
sincerely,  andlnow,  after  the  lapse  of  five  and  thirty  years,  he  comes 
up  to  me  in  all  hia  patriarchal  simplicity  and  chilcUike  loveliness, 
as  vividly  as  if  X  had  parted  with  him'but  the  other  day.  '  I  did  not 
think  of  alluding  to  him  when  T  began  to  writei  but  my  pen  has 
stumbled  upon  him,  and  I  {owoLdthat  both  in  my  mempry  and  in  my 
h^urty'that  has  xnade  the  wish  to  say  a.  word  concerning  him 
irresistible^  '  .  , 

But  to  return  to  my  main  subject  My  next  meeting  irith  Dr. 
Bice  was  after  I  was  settled  in  the  ministry  in  N^w  England.  I  do 
not  remember  exactly  the  year,  but  I  suppose  it  may  have  been  about 
1824  or  1825,  thai;  he  came  to  the  north  as  a  delegate  from  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  General  Associati<ms'of  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  I-  was  present  at  both  meetings,  and  saw  and  heard 
him  both  in  private  and  in  public.  The  Genend  Association  of  Con'< 
necticut  met  at  Tolland.  Dr;  Bice's  high  character  watf  well  known 
to  most  of  the  ministers^assembled  there,  and  everything  that  he  said 
and  did  abundantly  sustained  it.  His  preaching  wi(s  deeply  serious 
and  impressive,  and  was  received  vnth  great  favour.  His  address, 
tendering  to  the  association  the  assurance  <)f  the  sympathy  and  kind 
feeling  of  the  General  Assembly,  was  in  his  usual  simple  and  felicitous 
style,  and  was  responded  to. with  great  apparent  cordiality.  The 
next  week  I  saw  bun  at  Springfield,  at  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Association  of  Massachusetts,  when  he  appeared  to  still  more  advan<* 
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tagd.  On  that  oocasion  he  preached  a  fiermogn,  m  oonnectioii  wilh  the 
adrainistratioa  of  die  conmmiuon,  on  the  text,  ^  The  lote  of  Christ 
conetraineth  110."  He  b^gan  by  askihg  each  pereon  in  the  house  who 
had  an  interest  at  the  throne  of  grace  to  l£ft  np  his  heart  at  that 
moment,  and  silently  implore  a  blessing  upon  the  preacher  and  the 
message  he  was  about  to  deliver ;  and  though  the  request  seemed  to 
be  heard  with^  great  attention  and  solemnity,  it  was  so  great  a 
departure  from  what  is  eonmi<mly  heard  in  a  "New  England  pulpit, 
where  everydiing  is  staid  and  according  to  nde,  that  I  was  not  with* 
out  8<Hne  apprehensioB,  at  the  moment,  that  the  desired  effect  would 
not  be  realised.  I  peroeiyed,  however,  almost  immediately  that  the  Dr. 
was  in  such  a  frame'for  preaching  as  I  had  not  seen  him  in  before, 
and  he  continued  constantly  to  rise  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  sermon.  Besides- being  exceedingly  rich  in  the  most  precious 
truths  of  the  gospel,  it  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  lucid  reasoning, 
and  every  sentence  of  it  was  evidently  spoken  from  a  heart  which  was 
actually  glowing  and  heaving  with  a  sense  of  the  love  of  Christ. 
Kotwithstonding  it  was  a  kind  of  eloquence  to  which  my  New  England 
friends  were  not  used,  they  wese  tftiU  free  to  acknowledge  its  re» 
markable  power,  and  I  have  rarely  seen  an  audience  more  entirelw 
melted  and  subdi^  than  on  thai  occasion^  The  impression  which 
Dr.  Rice  made  at  that  meeting  was  exceedingly  favourable,  and 
I  doubt  not  had  much  to  do  with  the  mther  uneommon  success  whidi 
subsequently  attended  his  application  in  that  region  for  aid-  in  estab- 
lishing the  fjnioi^  Theolocncal  SeminiM7* 

A  year  or  two  later  Dr.^  Kice  came  to  New  England  again,  and 
stopped  for  a  few  days  in  tiie  neighbourhood  where  I  resided.  He 
came  and  passed  an  afternoon  with  me,  with  his  ezcdlent  lady,  but 
was  exceedingly  taciturn,  as  if  some  weighty  ooncem  was  pressing 
upon  his  spirit.  .In  the  evening  he  preached  for  me  in  a  lecture 
room,  on  the  text,  ^^  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul." 
It  was  a  less  argumentative^  and  elaborate  discourse  than  the  one 
I  heard  at  Sprin^eld,  but  it  was  one  of  the  most  awfully  impressiye 
discourses  I  ev^  neard !  I  rememb^  his  using  iii  the  way -of  illus- 
tration, a  story  of  a  man's  going  over  Niagara  Falls ;  and  hid  gesture, 
his  countenance,  his  w;hole  manner,  was  such  as  to  give  the  nighest 

Sossible  effect  to  the- anecdote.  T)|p  next  day  I  i:ode  with  him  to  visit 
lount  Holyoke,  a  distance  of  some  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  the  lur 
of  apparent  sadne6a  had  passed  away,  and.  he  was  quite  the  life 
of  the  company.  I  recollect  his  entertaining  us  with  anecdotes  about 
his  friend,  Dr.  Speece,  from  which  I  get  the  impression  that  his 
oddities  were  scarcely  exceeded  even  by  his  greatness. 

A  few  years  later  still,  after  I  had  cha^^  my  residence  and 
my  ecclesiastical  relations,  Dr.  Rice  came  aira  passed  a  few  days  in 
my  family.  He  found  me  confined  to  my  chamber  by«  severe 
influenza,  which  many  of  my  friends,  and  I  think  himself  among 
others^  feared  might  not  be  easily  removed.  I  had  seen  enough 
of  him  before  to  admire  and  venerate  his  character ;  but  had  it  not 
been  for  this  visit  I  never  should  have  adequately  appreciated  him. 
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There  was  no  trace  of  the  r^enre  which  I  had  seen  in  him  on  some 
other  eccaaioDa.    His  foce  was  beaming  with  Uhdne^,  he  was  cheer- 
ful and  highly  amusing  in  his  conversation,  an4  he  had  an  agreeable 
word  for  every  body,  While  yet  in  all  his  intercourse  he  Mij  sustained 
the  dignity  of  the  GB^istian  and  ministerial  character.    1  remember 
a  *  little  incident  that  showed  that  while  his  heart  was  well  nigh 
absorbed  in  the  welfare  of  the  Semipary  which  he  had  founded,  ms 
efforts  even  for  that,  were  marked  by  the  most  delicate  consideration* 
A  father  could  not  have  ma^Aifestea  more  interesiLfor  my  health,  noc 
a  physician  watched  its  changes  from  day  to  day  with  more,  unceasing 
vigilance.    I  felt  now  that  f  had  eot  down  mto  his  great  atid  gene* 
xous  heart,  and  I  marvelldd  to  find  a  man  so  unlike  what  Dr.  Rice  at 
first  appeared  to  me.    When  we  parted  it  was'  for  the  last  time.*  -I 
quickly  recovered  m^  health,  but  he^  alas^  went  home  to  labour  for  a 
while,  and  then  decline,  -and  then  die.    I. have  always  been  thankful 
that  he  made  me  that  lost  viMt,*  for  I  have  ever  since  regarded  him 
as  having  been  not  only  one  of  the  no1)Iest,  but  one  of  the  loveliest 
of  mankmd*  .  B. 


lUuip  Jinb  CriJinBm, 


Leeturm  o»  ike  JSvideneea  qf  CfkriHiani^,  JOiUvtred  alt  tit  XMoenUjf  of  Virginia  dw<ng  iJu 
Se$non,o/lSi9-h    New  Tork.    Robert  Oarter  A  Brothdn.    1853. 

In  the  January  number  of  ihe  Aresbyteritfa  Maf;aEine  fixr  1861,  we  gave 
a  synopsis  of  the  course  of  lectures,  now  published  m  this  large  and  beaullful 
volume.  The  work  es^oeeds  our  expectatioiis.  It  coatains  an  amount  of 
profound  learning,  and  acute  argument^  whifch  will  make  it  a  standard  work 
(m  the  general  subjeot.  The  idea  originated  with  the  Bev.  Wm.  H.  Eufiner, 
then^  otukplaia  of  the  University  of  Va.,  and^  now  pastor  of  the  Penn  Square 
church,  Philadelphia.  A  number  of  the  most  distingoisfaed  ministers  of  the 
Pre8l)jterian  church  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussions.  We  have 
the  result  of  their  cSbtts-ia  this  magnifioent  volume.  First  comes  Dr. 
Plumejir,  proving  with  his  sententiouis  and  earnest  logic,  that  inan  u  retp<nh> 
Bible  Jbr  his  Idie/.  The  naxssi^  qfa  revelation,  ennges  the  dear  thoughts 
and  polished  styles  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Vansa^t.  The^mirad^  are  amply 
illustrated  by  Dr.  Buffiier,  a  veteran  in  the  field.  iVf^Aeqjr  is  unfolded  in 
a  perspicuous  and  efiective^  manner  by  Dr.  M'Oill.  The  authoriijf  x>f  tAe 
sacred  cannon  amd  the  integrity  of  t^e  $OKred  text  are  maintained  by  Dr; 
Sampson^  who' advances  to  his  work  with  ati  enei^  and  detennination  which 
brin^  oonvictieu.  The  character  ofJeanu  Chrittfaaeigiaed  to  Dr.  James  W. 
Alexander,,  is  set  forth  in  the  harmony  of  i^i  won^erfol  traitsj  by  a  writer 
whose  refined  perceptions,  discrimination^  vivacity  and  learning,  well  quali* 
fied  him  for  the  delightful  task.  The  success  of  Chrisiiani^  cwan  evidence, 
of  its  orwin,  brings  before  the  public,  we  beliov»  for.  the  first  time,  one  whose 
lecture^  both  in  argumentation  and  style,  will  xnake  a  deep  impreeaon— ^the 
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Bev.  Moses  D.  Hoge.  Tb»  intpinUion  of  At  Scrif/btrm^  lias  a  kaned  and 
dilfol  adYOOi^  in  the  Bev.  Thomaa  V.  Mooie.  GkrManity  <u  aper/eet  omd 
final  $j/9iem  of  faith  akd  proietke^  drawa  out  the  metaphysical  acomen  of 
the  Rev.  John  Miller.  The  general  internal  evidetuse  of  Chriitianityf  is  ez- 
hihited  bj  Br.  Bobert  J.  Breckenridge,  in  a  manner  worthy  the  original  and 
practical  genina  of  that  ohampion  of  tiie  tmth.  The  Biev.  Benjamin  M. 
Smithy  with  oniek  and  fiff-reachmg  Inental  vision,  sees  through  the  popular 
objectum*  to  Ckrittianihf.  The  twnclogieal  obfectum  :  the  umty  of  the  humam 
race,  again  calls  out  Mr.  MoorOi  who  thoroughly  discusses  this  important 
point.  The  harmony  of  reveiation  and  naiufnl  wcieneet ;  with  tpeeial  r^er- 
enoe  to  CMogy,  was  aUotted  to  Dr.  Lewis  W,  Gnen,  a  most  oomprehensive 
subject-,  demanding  sobriety  of  intelleot  and  aoquiidtioDs  of  learning  which 
are  amply  brought  to  bear  upon  its  investig^ons.  The  Bev.  Stuart  Bobni^ 
BOUi  bom  to  eommaoid  and  trained  to  ezsqutei  attacks  the  dijffieulHei  of  In/U 
ddity.  The  fifteenth  and  concluding  lecture,  on  the  moral  effecte  of  Chn$- 
tianity,  was  delivered  by  I}r.  Nathan  L.  Bice,  an  acute  theologian  and  popu> 
lar  preacher,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  the  churches.  If  any  one  ah<md 
think  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  writers  too  flattering,  let  him  read  Uie  work. 
The  volume  is  adorned  with  likenesses  of  all  the  lecturers,  except  Dr.  J. 
W.  Alexander.  The  likenesses  are  well  exeeuted  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bitchie,  of 
New  York. 

New  TK«mt9for  tA«  Prouatani  Clfrgp,  Oreedi  wUhont  Chiyritj ;  Theology  withovt  HvBita- 
ity ;  and  Frotestantistn  witfaodt  CnristUnity.  WxTp  >orcs  bt  tb>  Editob.  PhUftdelptiia. 
Lippinootty  Gnunbo,  A  Co.    186L 

It  is  wise  to  endeavour  to  receive  instruction,  from  irhatever  source,  and 
under  whatever  circumstances  it  may  come.  We  hope  to  be  benefited  by 
the  perusal  of  this  extraordinary  boiod^.  Was  it  written  by  a  Unitarian  f 
So  tnink  s(»ne.  Others  affimf  that  its  author  is  a  Jesuit  in  distfuise.  Others, 
with  a  knowing  look,  declare  it  to  be  the  production  of  an  Old  School  Pres- 
byterian Elder  I  (Spare  us  so  unkind  a  thought,  ye  over-creduloos  critics !) 
No;  we  reckon  its  author  to  be  one  of  that  small  class,  whose  sectarian- 
ism is  of  a  diffarent  kind  from  that  of  all  other  denominations.  One 
of  the  ill  effMta  of  his  book  will  be  the  confirmation  aflbrded  to  Sociniana 
and  Atheists  on*  the  one  hand,  and  to  Jesuits  on  the  o(her,  of  thdr  common 
hatred  of  Evangelical  religion.  The  author,  tiierelbre,  has  incurred  great 
responsibility.  He  wiU  be  mightily  M>plauded'by  the  champions  of  liberal- 
ity,  such  as  the  Ohristian  Becister  of  Boston,  the  Preemair  s  Journal,  the 
Tribune,  the  Mormons  of  Salt  Lake,  and  the  wholeiarmy  of  hostile  opposers. 

That  the  work  contains  numy  thoughts  worthy  of  serious  reflection  bv 
Protestants,  we  fully  believe.  The  imperfections,  theoretical  and  practical^ 
belonffing  to  the  prevalent  system  of  religion,  should  always  command  mve 
consideration.  Whilst  we  admit  that  there  is  often  too  little  chanty  in 
the  statement  of  theoloffical  opinions,  does  it  therefore  follow  that  our  creeds 
are  '^  without  charity  f'  Bemuse  the  diurch  does  not  take  care  of  all  the 
poor  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  leaves  thenr  in  part  to  the  protection  of 
the  state  by  taxation,  is  our  .theology,,  therefljre,  '^  without  humanity  T' 
And  if  Protestantism  has  failed  in  several,  or  even  m<jLnyj  points,  is  it  right 
to  stigmatise' it  as  ''^without  Christianity  V*  A  spirit  of  unsound  exaggera- 
tion pervades  the  work  from  titie  page  to ''  the  end.^^ 

The  author  enumerates  among  his  complaints  against  Protestantism,  its 
method  of  raising  funds  to  '^  preach  the  Gk)flpel  to  every  creature.'^  The  fol- 
lowing are  his  words : 
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''Wlieno^  corner iW«BM)kidV?^  Iris  not  tike  vofamtery  offerilig;^  of  orbwdiBWiit 
00^  up  choorfollj  and  ppiur  Uieir  (contribations  iAto  the  treesHry  of  the  churchee. 
It  is  levied,  nay  even  exacted,  oy  a  system,  and  under  influences,  which  do  not 
permit  denial;  under,  such  pjenal&es  as  the  giveY«  are  fifraid  to  incur.  It  has  be- 
ODQie  a.  great  business  t^  raise  money  for  religious  and  benevolent  purposes^  A 
man  may  live  i^  Uie  house  of  another,  if  he  pays  the  rent ;  he  may  own  real  estate 
in  any  country,  if  he  jJays  the  taxes ;  so  he  may  have  a  seat  in  &e  house  of  God 
if  he  fajB  for  u^  assessment.  He  may  occupy  a  respectabJe  position  in  the  church, 
and  in  the  society  around  it,  if  he  contributes  liberallv,  when  called  upon,  to  all 
the  numeious,  demands' which  religioiis  and  charijkable  associi^ons  make  upon 
him.  It  would  he  hard  to  conjecture  bow  much  of  the.  inoney  levied  ip  this  way 
^ooM  be  ffot,  if  if  were  left  to  flow  in-  solely  b;^  ^e  spontaneous  movements  of 
the  contributors.  Certainly  a  very  sm&ll  portion.  It  is  a  secular  system,  of 
business,  this  systematic  bepevolence ;  and  if'  this  feature  .be  t^ken  away,  the 
whole  must  Ml- to  the  ground,  unless  some  Other  life  be  breathed  into  it/' 

There  if  indeed  Teason  to  deplore  the  necessity  of  *bo  mticlt  machinery; 
Imt  the  experience  *ef  the  (Anrch  sBowb  that  means  mwi  he  used.  (Jut 
system  may  no  doubt  be  iAiproved  ;^  bat  those  Vho*  find  the  most  fault  with 
sty'  ttre  not  oommonly  thos^  most  diiN;in|^;ai8hed  for  thieir  **  humanity/'  We 
imflt  that  ptibllo  opinion -will  always  o()mpel  a  Christian  to  '^oontribnte 
Hberally"  aocofrdin^  toliis  mealiB,  under  ^e  t^eutlty  of  a  loss  of  influence 
and  reepeotability ;  and  we  haye  ^et  to  learn  thq$  the  great  mass  of  benevo- 
lent oontribations  ar^  not  thd  ^'vi^lantary  ofierings''  or  our  p^pl^. 

There  are  too  many  evidences  in  this  Voliirmei  that  the  author*  has  not 
those  1dn(}ly  ftelings  towards  the  Tninistry  which,  are  commonly  entertained 

Sf  the  pioos  of  all  denominatiotfs.  He  expresses  uMMre  sympatliy-for  Stephen 
irard,  a  notorious  infid^li  than  for  the  ministers  of  Govs  word,  who  are 
ezdndedy  as,  sectarian3|  from, his  trust*  And  he  insintiatee  ^at  tiie  clergy 
brand  Mr«  Oirard  as  an  iiifidel  hecdufe  they. are  eaEcluded. 

''Take  the  case  of  Stephen  Oixard.  We  hear  there  is  a  ^line  of  resentment 
amon^  manv  of  the  oler^  of  Pennsylvania,  coupled  with  brahcfing  him  always 
as  an  infidet  for  his  exdusion  of  ttieir  order  from  Ris  ooUege.of  on>hans.  We 
know  nothinff  of  Mr«  Giratd's  reasops  beyond  what  he-  siays^  nor  of  nis  religious 
aentimeats,  Itut  en  the  &0e  of  the  thunsaction  Uure  is  every  reason  why  the 
islerg^  should  bow  in  anguish  before  an  event  ^hich  speaks  so  loud  a  reproach 
to  their  prder.  .'That  a  man  who  could  concdve  so  vast  a  praiect  of  charity  towards 
ahildren,  the  most  favoured  class  unde^  the  dispensation  of  mer^ ;  that  one,  who 
OOttld  so  approximate  the  spirit  of  the  apostle's  declaration, — '  Irire  religion  and 
vndefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  tnis,  to  visit  thd  fatherless  and  the  widows 
in  their  affliction'  (James  i.  27) ;  that  one  who  knew  the  world  so  well,,  and  had 
lived  in  it  so  loU^,-  and  desirM  that  the  orphans  taken  in  charge  showld  be  taught 
*  ihe  jfmresi  jprinetpies  of  mprality,  so  that,  en  thdr  entrance  into  aotive  life,  they 
laav,  from  mclinatiop  and  habit^  evince  ben&xdfince  ixnDastd»  {heirfdUno  creatures, 
and  a  love^qflruih,  sobHety^  and' industry yJ'--%\iOjM.  not  be  willing  to  commit  this 
teaching  to  the  eler^,  or  to  their  supervision,  or  even  to  their  occasional  inspec- 
Mon,  should  rather  justify  stroUg  selt-distrust  and  apprehension  than  a  tone  of 
reproach  or  condemnation." 

*  ■       .  * 

The  reader  will  notice  tbat  the  anthois  in  the  above  quotation,  exalts  Mr. 

Oiiard's  scheme  as  a  sort  of  evidence  of  piety,  whilst  he  insinnates  as  much 

against  the  clergy  as  he  can  well  condense  witii  decency. 

This  Presbyterian  of  the  0<^  school  finda&i|dt  with  the  Shorter  Catechism 

as  a  manual  of  dnty^  although  a  large  part  of  H  ^  taken  up  with  a  search- 

faig  exposition  of  "  what  duties  Ged  requires  of  man.''  He  also  has  objections 

to  teacning  the  catechism  to  our  ydtith ;  and-aflks,  '^  Is  this  bringing  children 

ia Chriatf    Is  tiiis  hcmouring  his  institutions ?''    ^^)  ^'^^^  enough  to 

H 
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miteek  Ae  ohtftxsli  of  ili«  present  drv,  aad  its  whole  raten  ef  teaehing  sad 
pnotical  operatioo/Jie  sMdls  the  Befbnneni  ud  fiitnezB  in  saeh  lajigmgs 

as  this: 

"  The  Refonners,  and  the  tfuooessors  to  their  vooatSon  and  spirit,  ahrays  incal> 
cated  prayer.  They  ooold  not  rise  to  the  ooneeption  of  charity,  and  mercj,  and 
peace,  but  thej  could  pray  devoutly*  and  loud,  and  long.  They  were  willing  to 
talk  with  God,  but  .they  could  not  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  Thfey  could 
Stand  up  and  ma^e  lon^  prayert— they  could  pray  in  secret,  and  with  earnest 
ness,  but  the;kindneq6  of  brotherly  love  was  idmost  a  stranger  to  their  bosom/' 

We  deeply  regret  that  any  Protostant  church  should  haye  the  discredit  of 
sach  a  yolume.  If  it  be  a  fkir  specimen  of  Protestaatism^  the, latter  is  a 
Bsdlore  indeed.  ''  Neu>  themes  for  the  Protestant  cletgy  V*  No  'y  themes  10 
old  as  infidelity.  What  infidel  has  not  mnx  <Aanges  upon  them,  from  Gel- 
sus  and  Julian  the  Apostate^  down  to  Bdingnrokei  Yoltaire,  and  the  modem 
nothingarians  ?  ^\lfew  tiiemes  V  Yes;  dtemeir  bew  for  .a  thristiaa,  new 
for  a  ]l^testant,  new  for  &  Presbyterian. 

*  The  author  appears  to  he  a  man  <tf  some  learning  and  reading*  .  He  enu- 
merates one  hundred  andiiixty-eight  I^rench  authors  on  charity,,  panperisnii 
&o !  We  yentnre  to  say  that,  if  ho  belieyes  in  Paul's  deacription  of  charity, 
1.  Cor.  xni.,  he  will  liye  to  jregret  writii^  a  book,  abounding  in  exaggem- 
tion,  and  eyil  surmisings,  howeyer  nqintentionali  wnich  will  be  need  against 
the  oaose  of  Christ 


A  Dimwmpe  on  CArwfian  PoUfiet,  d^lirerad  «n  ThsBkifflTi]is^7i  18^1»  ^  the  deoonil  Pntby- 
teriu  Church,  Phikdelphia,  by  C.  W.  8bibu>i»  PmUw  of  (b«  Ohirdh.  PohUthed  \ff 
reqneft.    Philadalphus  l^^lr 

Belieying  the  press  to  be  ohe  of  the  most  important  means  of  nsefnlnesi^ 
we  think  the  occasional  publication  of  disoonrses,  one  of  the  duties  an  aileo- 
tionate  and  discriminating  pet^le  owe  to  a  talentec(  pastor  and  to  Ijhe  oom- 
mnnity.  We  are  aware  uat  sermons  haye  ordinarily  a  limited  circulation  ; 
but  their  influence  is  neyerthelees  grea,t|  especially  in  the  community -wjkere 
preached.  The  puMicatfen  of  a  good  sermon  also  encourages  a writerto 
continue  t6  use  ^e  press  ^  for  a  beginnin|(  is  the  great  difficulty.  No  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  religious  literature  of  the  Presbyterian  &thers  consists 
of  their  sennous.  Hakemie,  the  Tenuents,  Dayies,  and  a  large  mimber  ot 
the  eminent  men*  of  other  times,  liye  principally  in  their  sermons.  And  if 
Mr.  Shields  rieyer  published  any  thing  «lse,  this  one  excellent  discourse 
will  be  an  interesting  memorial  of  himself,  of  his  church,  and  of  his  times. 

The  object  of  Mr.'  Shields's. sermon  is  to  present  some  reflections  on  the 
application  of  Ckristianity  to  politics^  with  particular  reference  to  the  extraor- 
dinary fihcilities  giyen  us  as' a  people  to  effect  such  application.  I.  In  deter- 
mining the  precise  sense  in  which' Christianity  catf  be  legitimately  claimed 
to  haye  a  bearing  on  ciyil  affiurs,  Mr.  Shields  rejects  the  idea  of  countenancing 
the  application  either  of  the  insittvtions  or  doctrines  of  religion  to  those  of 
goyemment,  as  implying  usurpation  on  the  one  hand  and  fanaticism  on  the 
other.  He  ar^es,  howeyer,  that  Christianity  should  be  welcomed  as  the 
best  teacher  and.aHy  of  the  State,  in  its -appropriate  sphere  and  influence; 
1st.  From  the  yery  nature  of  goyemmett  as  an  ordinance  of  God.  2.  From 
the  design  of  goyemment  injpromoting  the  best  interests  of  the  goyemed. 
And  3.  From  the  completeness  of  Christianity,  whichi  considered  as  a  system 
of  diyine  truth,  cannot  be  supposed  to  leaye  man's  ciyil  concerns  wholly 
untouched.  In  one  word,  the  whole  bearing  of  Beyelation  toward  the  State 
is  that  of  an  instructor  toward*  a  pupil,  offering  to  unfold  the  mind  and  will 
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of  €k>d  eonoerning  it  EL  Mr^  Shields  next  proceeds  to  ooMder  some  of 
the  irespects  in  which  the  application  of  Christianity  po  politics  is  possible 
or  practicable.  1.  Regardhig>  politics  as  a  department  of  <ik$iract  science^  or 
fMlo9ophy,  the  seryioeableness  of  Christianity-  is  seen  (1;  in  eldcidatinff 
woee  problems  4hich  relate  to  the  origin  and  foundation  of  society]  (2} 
in  Uie  material  it  affords  for  the  construction  of  the  best  form  of  gOTomment ; 
and  (8)  in  aAsertaining  the  best  principles  of  administrative  pdioy.  2^  If 
politics  be.  regarded  as  jiti  jotrty  or  profemotij  rather  than  a  Bcience,  Mr. 
Shields  shows  thai  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  application  of  Christianity 
to  the  legislatiYe)  judicial  and  executive  depsftments  of  the  administration. 
8.  Desoendine  into  a  still  more  practical  sphere^  frolDi  the  administrators  tQ  ' 
the  iubfectB  of  the  government,  the  writer  maintains*  that  the  individual  sup* 
porters  of  a  State  have  it  obviously  in  theiir  power  to  oombine  their  Chris- 
tianity with  their  citixenship.' .  As  the  tuob^  perfeot  State  action  is  to  be 
Boughit  in  a  Qhristian  administration^  so  the  most  BoUd  State  support  is  to 
be  sought  in  a  Christian  citizenship.  Ill:  Thft  third  point  in  the  discourse, 
is  the  unprecedented  fiioilities  and  inducements  God  has  afforded  the  Atnerioaa 
people  for  securing  i^liigher  form  of  the  Christian  Stal^  thaa  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed.  Amol^e  these  encouragementis  iS|  1.  The  whol^  course  of 
divine  Psovidence  towaras  our  nation  in  its  geogiaphical  location,  the  his* 
torical  jun6ture  of  ite  origin,  its  ancestry,  and  the  events  of  its  whole  colonial 
and  national  history.  '  2.  The  actual  structure  of  that  political  system  which 
has  erown  up  under  the  fostering  care  of.  Providence.  8.  Our  own  past 
peUlical  experience  in  the  workings  of  oxk  system^  whidi  is  seen  to  be  pr^ 
eminently  susceptible  of  Cbristiui  in^uencer 

This  cusoourse  shows  a  maWrity  of  Judgment^  i^  philosoi^oal  i^prehensioii 
of  political  economy,  and  an  enlarged  «nd  vi^orotto  view  of  the  adwptatioBS 
of  Christianity,  which,  in  connection  with  its  rdigious  tone,  marks  it  as 
one  of  the  most-  inter^ting  within  our  knowledge,  that  has  emanated  firom 
the  press. 

Jhumjf  Side,  or  Th6  Cooaixy  MSnlitei^s  Wife.    Amerloaa  Sunday  School  Union.    Phlla* 
dolpUa.  .1861.  ^        .  . 

»  ♦ 

This  is  a  precious  Httle  book,  which  ought  to  be  w^ll' circtdated  among 
the  &milies  of  our  church,  It  delineates  some  of  the  trials  of  a  minister'a 
life,  and  contains  suggestionn  especially  useful  to  all  who  consider  the  min« 
isterial  office  to  be  of  divine'  appointment.  The  writer  (understood  to  be  a 
female)  has  fincommon  powers  of  description.  She  knows  how. to  bring 
teats  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  excite  at  proper  times  hearty  laughs.  The 
book  will  be  read  with  interest  by  almost  any  one.  We  know  of  at  least 
one  family  where  parents  and  children  were  equally  delighted,  and,  we 
trust,  edined.  An  extract' will  give  some  idea  of  the  work.  The  passage 
relates  to  the  oidett  boy  going  to  college. 

"Gome,  children/'  said  Mr.  Edwards,  "it  is  now 'quite  late;  we  will  have 
prayers.  Henr^r  ^ust  be  off  bright  afid  early,  you  )mow."  The  children  followed 
nim  into  the  sitting-room. 

*' Father/'  saidJBmma,  '<in(Ay  we  sing' 

''The  Toioe  of  froe  cnoo* 

to-nightr    •  .  , 

'<  Yes,  do,  fkther/'  said  Kate,  ''that's  Henry's  tone." 

"  It  will  be  pleasant  to  sing  it  all  tog;etber,  onoe  more,"  said  Mrs.  Edwards. 

All  sang,  and  yet  among  so  many  voices,  there  was  one,  harqionious,  yet  clear 
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saddiMiiMitfaMithaathm;  it  ma  to  tU*  diiefl;  the  Botiisr  Urtnfsd,  ftr  H  ma 


AtCnOu 


Jug.  thej  knelt  in  pTvyer.  Henry  did  not  kIwajh  ipem  ta  joa 
B  prayer,  bnt  £lc  night  he  did  not  lose  a  aingle  word.  Ili£  fUher  pisjed  for 
nim,  Heniy  vu  etartled  by  the  eamestnaBs  with  which  he  oeemed  to  wrertle 
with  Ood  fbr  tkblmBing  on  iut  son.  IIow  he  prayed  that  Ood  would  keep  watch 
OTBT  him,  «nd  pvMerre  him  Id  the  nidrt  of  the  temptatiooB  and  diragera  to  which 
he  would  be  ezpoeedl  Henry  memed  for  the  firet  time  to  feel  that  he  needed 
o^er  atrsHgth  than  hia  own,  to  "keep  him  Aotn  the  evil,"  and- he  aincvrely 
wished  that  God  wOold  be  his  friend. 

At  the  close,  hii  &&er  briefly  alliid9d  to  thie  ftret  fiuoily  eepantioii.  B«aij 
Iteard  a  slified  sob  from  Kate,  who  wm  kneeling  by  him,  and  tt  reqvirad  a  reij 
Banl* 'eff)rt  to  ooQtrol  hi§  own  feelings.  Tbey  rose.-exohaiiged  a  good  night 
and  kiss.  "I  shall  be  up— and  I,"  said ooe  and  another— bo  they  would  not 
DoW  bid  eaoh  edter  ^ood-by. 

HeniT  riiept  alone  in  the  little  bed-nom  wlrioh  opened  into  tbe  kit<4ien.    After 
be  had  retired  and  ertJngniebed  hie  li^t,  ht  beaadthe  lateh  of  his  door  gantly 
liAed,  and  bis  mother  eqtered  with  a  Umn.' 
"Ueniy,"  said  ahCf  "areyon'aalDBpr' 
"  No,  mothec" 

She  came  and  sat  on  U>e  side  of  bis  bed. 

"My  eon,"  said  she,  "I  hare  not  given^on  mypreeent  Tet;  I  wished  to  wait 
until  yon  were  alone.  Hers  it  is,  Henry ;  it  ip  the  best  of  all  bookft  Which  I  have 
idiosea,  and  I  have  written  your  name  in  it,  and  alw>  a  verse  which  espressee 
my  heart's  (joeire  fiir  yen.  Will  yon  ttadthisJIible  every  day,  Henry;  for  ynni 
another's  sakof 

He  oould  not  immodiately  reply. 

**I  bought  as  handsome  a  topj  as  .1  con]d,  Henry.  I  did  not  kno^  bat  it 
would  be  more  pleasant  fbr  yon  tfi  hare  it  lie  on  your  etody-table,  if  it  wot«  wdl 
bound.    It  is  an  Englieh  Bibl^^see— do  you  like  it  f" 

Hcoiy  held  It  nnder  the  candle',  and  tomed  it  0T»r  and  over,  but  he  could  not 
apeak  ayeid, 

"  Hy  dear  ohild,"  said  she,  tbroiring  her  Arms  afleotionately  aronud  hint,' "I 
flsel  ae  if  I  must  tell  yon,  before  you  leave  me,'  what  a  comfort  you  have  riwaja 
been  to  me ;  joo  may  like  to  think  of  it  when  yon  are  away.  '  i  have  depended 
upon  you  s  great  deal,  Henry.  You  are  my  Grat-bom,  and  frotn  your  babyhood 
nntil  now,  yon  have  always  been  dutiful  and  considerate  towards  ^ur  ntoiher. 
You  h»Te  boon  a  good  son.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  felt  impatient  with  yon 
more  than  once  or  twice  in  your  life ;  but  I  want  yOu  to  forget  that.  And  now, 
ny  boy,  if  ^on  were  a  ChritlUm,  it  seems  to  me  I  sfaould  have  no  wish  nnerafified 
about  yoa.  In  the  -excitement  of  .your  coBage  life,  you  will  not  fi>rg«t  Uie  wiah 
which  liee  nearest  your  mother's  Ireait — will  yon  T" 
Henry  dared  not  epeak. 

"Hothet' willmiaa  you  sadly,  son'v  Bo^.;  but  then  it  is  all  rieht,"  ei^d  she 
speaJdog  quickly  and  cheerMly.  "  Vacation  will  socn  be  here,  and  then  we  diall 
luve  you  at  home  again.  Qood  night!  I  wiU  pi^  the  Bible  in  your  ti-unk. 
Good  meht  I     Oo  to  ueep,  as  quick  as  yon  can." 

,  She  closed  the  door.  Bounr  could  control  hinself  no  longer.  He  boned  hi* 
£ead  in  the  bed-clothes,  and  wept  hke  a  child.  His  mother's  farewell  had 
unmanned  him — he  was  etill  his  mother's  boy,  if  he  was  titled  for  coUeee. 
Oradnally,  however,  he  beoame  more  quiet,  and  began  to  form  plans  for  Uie 
future.  He  detemunjad  that  he  would  sweep  all  belbre  him  in  cftlleee — that  he 
would  graduate  *ith  the  Mghest  honours — that  he  would  have  hie  mouer  there, — 
so  proud  of  him,  and  no  bappv.  T^en  he  would  rise  fast  in  his  profession,  and 
malie  money  f^t — he  would  00  a  rich  m^n,  and  his  mother  should  ride  in  bar 
carriage,  and  have  plenty  of  servanlA — and  then,— soothed  by  his  golden  visions, 
he  fell  asleep.  ' 

He  had  quite  lost  sieht  of  the  wish  which  lay  nearest  his  saother's  heart  In 
his  plans  for  making  her  hap^,  be  had  already  left  out  the  only  thiug  which 
could  do  so — hi*  eoHvtrtion  U>  Qoi," 
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The  Sacred  3er%p(vtt€§  amd  P.agan  Mytkologu  :  An  InMgttfJ  AddrMA  By  i^  &«▼.  0saM9 
BuRROWEs,  Profe«8or  of  Langnagefl  in  Lafayette  CoHege.  Philadelphia:  Wm.  S.  ,Mar- 
tien.    1861. 

Professor  Bnrrowes  Has  a  position  of  mnch  hnportan^  at  La&jette  Col- 
lege^ His  inaugvtil  discoarse  stroBgly  advocates  the  anion  of  divine  tratb 
with^ classical  teaming.  Among  a  variety 4)f. arguments  hb  mentions* the 
following :  •  .  • '  ■  ;    "     •    * 

.     '  .      •    •        • 

"The  philosophy  of  mythology  cannot- be .aatisilECctoiily  t<mehed  withont  th^ 
Scriptlures.  '  The  food,  tiie  pabmum  of  the  mind  is  truth.  ,  There  is  a  pJLeasuje  in 
dtudyin^  the  pasan  theology  as  a  &ct  in  the  history  of  error ;  there  is  additional 
satisfaction  and  mstniction  jn  reaching  tixe.tmth  overlaid  by  this  mass  of  error. 
With  what  anxiety  had  search  .tteen  made  for  the  age,  Ihe  bmlders,  the  design  of 
the  pyramids,  iipw  eagerly,  was  the  ptone  stadiea  and  prized  which  gave-  the 
de^  to  i^e  heiroglyphics  of  Egypt.  He  who  would  ^ve  himself  to  the  studv  of 
those  emblems,  and. throw  Itwivy  the  1u\ow]edee  furaislied  by  the  key,  would  be 
considered  aCs  wanting  sound  muH.  Hare  is  Qie  remfurkable  structure  of  error 
which,  under  the;kame  of  pasanisn^.  has  existed  down  to  the  present  time  over 
the  largest  portidn  of  m^nkina^which  is  deeply  interwOyen  wii;n  the  politics  and 
literature  oi  the  ckssic  nation!  that  have  had  sUch  in^uence  on  the  whole  civil- 
ised world ;  and  what  shall  be  said  of  stuclying  this  system  without  applying  the 
light  thrown  thereon  by  the  Scriptures? 


•  ^ 


TU  Ruling  Eldenhip  ef  ike  OhriHian  Ckurek.     Bj  \b«  ^v«  DAVm  KsfO,  LL.  D.,  Glas- 
gow.   cSffter  A  Brothen.    5ew  Y^rk.    1852. 

A  clergyman  once  went  from  pur  communion  to  anotheri  beoansei  among 
other  reasonis,  of  the  inferiority  (as. he  alleged)  of  our  eeolesiaflticai  ma* 
cbinery.  TheoreHcfJ^^  he  thonghty.it  would  do  pretty  .well,  bat  that  there 
waa  a^  vast  difference  between  ihe  BMer  of  the  Book  and  the  '  stiff,  hard,  dry 
old  elder'  of  the  Bench,  and  as  for  the'  Beacon^  1;hey  were  tusort  of  imagi- 
nary'officers,  fiensely  contended  for  in  workf  on  etsclesiastical  polity,  but 
rarely  known  even  to  the  congreffation  where  they  existed. 

This  is  not 'wholly  tru^,  but  jtjs  not  ^hoUy  fis^se.  '  Wa  w^  remember 
that  the  'sumi>f  our  early  impressions.  aboot'ISderB  ^fas  that  they  were  soU 
emn.  Venerable  men^  who'roee  from  their  seats  in  the- church,  on  tsommunion 
days  and  cacried  round  the  bread  and  wine,  and  on  ooUeotion  daye  gathered 
in  the  money,^  and  then  to<^.thek  seats,  and  were  eoclesiasticallv  lost  till 
the  next  similar  oceasioii.  But  since,  those  days  we^have  met  Elders  who 
were  very  mviob^  moiB  living  and  moving  beings^  and  we  think  the  tendency 
is'  decidedly  towards  the  realisaticm  of  the  tme  idea  of  that  officer. 

The  office  is  a  scripthral,  and  should  always  be  a  promiifent  anol  highly 
uSeTiil  one.  As  the  office  of  Pastor  ])ecome6,  by  the  general  devation  of  the 
popular  .mind  and  the  multiplication  of  benevolent  schemes  in  the  church, 
more  and  more  arduous,  there  ^nst  and  will 'be  a  larger  share  of  parochii^ 
duties  devolved  upon  the  Iluling  Elders]^  and  -a  corresponding  training 
required  to  fit  thenr  for  these  duties.  Every  advance  xmide  by  the  com- 
muiity  imposes  additional'labompon  clergymen.  Bailrofids^  cheap  postage, 
multiplication  and  cheapening  of'books,  and  such  like  improvements  enhance 
indirectly  ministerial  laoour.  There  must  l^e  a  division  in  some  way,  or  there 
will  be  <  more  mysterious  providences'  than  there  are  now,  in  the  deaths  of 
clergymen.  .         • 

Dr.  King's  book  is  a  capital  bne.  We  have  able  works  on  the  scrip- 
tnrality  of  the  office  of  Elder,  but  none  so  good  on  the  practical  duties  of 
Elders/    Being  written  for  toother  latitude,  its  every  suggestion  would  not 
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•nit  itt.    But  in  the  main  it  migbt  be  adopted  with  Tist  benefit.    It  ii  a 
Nnall  duodecimOi  and  in  every  respect  fitt^  fer  general  ciroolation.    If 
properly  diaaeminated  it  might  work  wonders. 

SuggttHtonM  to  TomM  Men  %n  JfermniUe  Bmnnete.    A  SaimoB  by  H.  A«  Boabshait  on  the  o»- 
oasion  of  the  death  of  ArehilMld  Sloan.    Lippiiioott»  Gnmbo  A  Co.    f  hila.    1S5L 

To  inatnict  aU  claaaes  ia  one  of  the  beet  ways  of  being  ''  all  thines  to  all 
men.^'  Dt.  Boardman,  in  hia  happiest  style,  presents  to  the  consideration 
of  the  mercantile  classes  a  variety  of  thonghts  worthy  of  their  setiona 
attention..   Business  and  seligion  should  go  together. 

r 

**  Business  may  be  increased  at  too  large  a  cost.  Ghin-ootton  was  at  first  hailed 
as  a  wonderful  achieyement  in  the  arts,  and  one  likely  to  be  of  hieh  pubUc  utility. 
But  it  has  been  found  that  th4  process  of  prepajing  it  is  attendea  with  imminent 
haEord  to  the  operatiyes,  and  that  when  m^ufactured,  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
tenant ;  the  risk  of  it  is  greater  than  its  yalue.  Custom  that  is  got  by  treating 
and  frequenting  scenes  t)f  dissination,  is  yery  like  gun-coitom  It  jeopards 
health  and  diaraoter  to  get  it,  ana  when  secured,  it  is  very  apt  to  blow  up  And 
scatter  your -property  to  the  winds.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  No  man  can  be 
an  eligible  customer,  who  is  not  a  man  of  correct  principles  and  habits.  If  be 
lacks  this  requisite,  the  larger  his  purchases  the  more  penlous.for  the  house  that 
sells  to  him.  What  reliance,  .then,  can  be  placed  upon  a  man  whose  mends  are 
already  so  debauched  that  he  spends  his  time  wliile  in  the  city,  in  sensual 
pleasures?  bi:  upon  one  of  so  little  IntellLgence  and  energy,  that  a  bottle  of  wine 
or  a  complimentary  yisit  to  some  place  ofamusement,  wm  control  him  in  buying 
his  roods?  It  is  suicidal  for  a  house  to  countenance  anv  measure  which  may 
tend  to  weaken  the  moral  sense  of  a  customer,  or  foster  his  infecior  appetites. 
How  many  have  been  inoculated  in  our  Atlantic  cities  with  the  fatal  virus  of 
intemperance  or  gambUng,  who  haye  ^ne  back  to  their  distant  homes  and 
indulged  these  propensities  for  a  while  m  secret,  until  at  length,  after  a  few 
more  yisits  to  tM  sea-board,  they  haye  been  mastered  by  their  evil  passions,  and 
ruined  in  health,  fortune,  and  character.  ''Wealth  gotten  by  vanity  shall  bo 
diminished."  There  is  a  Providence  as  much  in  commerce  as  in  religion :  and 
it  can  excite  no  surprise  in  a  reflectiDg  mind,  tiiat  a  traffic  whidi  it  has  corrupted 
the  morals  of  clerks  and  customers  to  gain,  should  sooner  or  later  entail  losses 
if  not  dishonour,  en  all  ooncemed  in  it'^ 
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THE  PRBSBTTERIAN  CHUaCH. 

Present  cupect  of  our  Mimons.^^So  &7  as  we  can  judge,  the  Missions  of 
our  Ohurch  are  all  in  a  satisfiictory  condition.  Their  fields  are  of  great 
interest,  and  wide  doors  are  open.  Their  plans,  we  think,  are  judicious  and 
&r-i«aching.  The  missionaries  are  faithfi^  men  and  women,  worthy  of  the 
confidence  and  the  Christian  affection  of  the  churches.  Their  lalloure  are 
not  in  yain  in  the  Lord.  '  In  so  ea^tensive  and  yaried  a  work,  we  must  not 
look  for  equal  progress  at  all  points.  *  At  some  there  may  be  disoonraffe- 
ment — ^but,  on  the  whole,  we  gratefully  record  our  conviction  that  Sie 
Church  has  reason  to  thank  (Jod  and  take  courage,  in  the  yiew  of  the  pie- 
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ient  aspeet  t>£  Iier  feieign  minsionar   'Soto  dungSj  kowerer,  are  greaidj 
needed. 

1.  More  men — ^This  most  not  be  forgotten.  2/  Lcurgerfimds — ^The  work 
is  great.  Let  all  and  eyeiy  one  do  something  for  it.  8.  More  prayer-r^ 
Thifl  is  our  greatest  want  The  Spirit  of  GtoA  nrast  move  npon  our 
own  hearts,  upon  our  inissionaiy  brethren  and  their  native  helpersi 
upon  their  schools  and  oOnnregatioDS^  upon  .the  HeatheUi  iMohanunedanSi 
JewS;  BomanistS;— or  all  uiese  Missions  -will  be  littearlj  fruitless.  '  It  is 
in  answer  to  prayer,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given.  4.  Enlarged  h(me8  of 
iuccesi,  as  the  reauU  of  a  stronger  faith  in  the^  jpromites  of  God, — We  are 
doing,  G^r  work.  We  are  doing  it  in  the  way  £e  would  have  it  done. 
He  can  easily  make  it  prosper  ^in  our  hands.  The  promise  is  sure.  Let 
US  expect  a  large  blessixig  upon  our  labours,  through  his  grace.*— jReoorcf.  ^ 

■I  '■'■■ 

VNITABIANIBM. 

A  writer  fifom  Boston  has  the  following  classification  of  relidous  sentiment 
among  the  Unitarians.  1st.  The  Evangelical  parfy.  This  emoraces  some  of 
the  choicest  spirits  in  the  Church.  They  believe  in  the  necessity  of  a  change 
of  heart  and  a  Christian  life,  in  the  divine  Saviour,  idd  in  the  doctrine  of  futiue 
reward  and  punishment.  2d.  Thenan<mnmiM6l^/ Th^f^^^ 
creed)  but  believe  in  the  New  Testainent  as  theyunderstand  it.  They  are  clearer 
in  negative  than  in  positive  'theology.  They  thmk  man  may  be  depraved,  and 
he  may  not  be,  but  on  the  whole  they  rather  think  not ;  there  may  be  such  a 
thing  atf  an  instantaneous  change  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  and 
there  may'not,  bnt  they  rather  think  not  They  Abound  in  negatives,  which 
igre  very  disagreeable  in  theology.  Sd.  UniversaliUs  of  ihesterneit  stuff.  United 
these  are  in  a  disbelief  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  qf  heart  and  the  doctrine 
of  future  ptinishment.  Of  course,  ^e  comparative  number  belonging  to 
each  class  cannot  be  definitely  stated;  but  each  is  pretty  well  represented. 
-The  first  class  is  increasing,  which  fosnish^  a  bright'  hope. 


THE  BPI800PAL  OHTJBQH: 

Episeopai  SemnarVf  JV!  Z — ^The  Oeneral  Thddogipal  'Seminary  appears 
to  be  flourishing.  The  Churchman  says :  ^^  The  number  of  students  who 
have  appli^  lor  admissioB- since  tiie  conpn^cement  of  the.  pr^nt  teAn  is 
twenty-fi>ur,  a  larger  number  than  has  applied  for  several  years  past.  Notice 
has  also  hwa  received  firam  several  others  of  their  intention  to  join  tiie 
clamfos  shortly.  The  whole  number  of  students  at  present  Is  fifty-tluree.  A 
large  and  tery  valuable  addition  has  Just  been  made  to  the  library  of  the 
Seminary,  firom  the  library  of  the  late  I>r.  Jarvis,  embracing  some  of  the 
most  valuable  works  in  that  noble  collection,  «This  was  efiected  tbrough 
the  liberality  of  the  Societj^  for  the  Promdtio|i  of  Belidon  and  Learning  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  which  appropriated  th&sumof  ^vies  Aousand  dollars 
fi>r  this  purpose." 

The.  Frbviswnai  Bishop  of  New  'York:  Dr.  Creighton,  the  lately  elected 
Bishop,  is  in  earnest  when*  he  says  ^^Nblo  qnscopart,^'  He  respectfully 
declines  the  office ;  not  disagreeing  with  Paul,  when  he  said  that  ''  he  that 
desireth  the  office  of  a  Bishop,  desireth  a  good  work,'^  but  Dr.  Creighton 
does  not  desire  the  office.  He  puts  his  declinature  partly  on  the  ground  of 
Paul's  rumour  respecting  the  CorinthianS;  '^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^* 
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BJonfl  unong  jFtm ;"  kdA  portly  on  &  motet  ttHuiili  tt  bit  jOWB  Iwfcwit 
antdi&Mldoiu.  -> 

Epiiespat  Knawkdgt  Soetety.  We  Inm  frmnrthe  Fourth  Annoal  lUpor^ 
just  iBSoed,  thftt  the  recapts  from  donations,  anbscriptions,  and  sales,  for  the 
year  were  ^,400;  total  inoome,  ST, 388:  ezpendituTe,'  $5,972;  Tolnmes 
Botd,  22,577,  yielding  t2,034 ;  on  hand,  21,179  ;  piibllcation&  isBned  i>  the 
year,  11 ;  whole  namber  of  pablicationa  of  the  Society,  28.  Of  one  of  tlie 
new  iainea  the  report  Bpeakg  thoB : 

"  The  tmot  entitled  'BaaeBiid  QeneTa,'  byoneof  onrbeet  AmericaB  anthm^ 
fa  denipied  to  denuMwtate  that,  a«  me  of  the  «h«ririi«a  of  the  Refofmatioii,  ih^ 
Proleat&nt  Episcopal  oammiuiicHi,  botli  in  EuKlaiid^nd  Amevica,  is  tbeolo^csUy, 

and  «S8  fr«m  ihe  first  ajmpatheticall;,  allied  to  the  early  ProUstantiBin  of  oon- 
tineutal  Europe ;  and  that  the  oft-repeated  boaat  of  being  '  aa  &r  removed  from 
Geneva  as  from  Rome'  will  be  found  in  many,  if  not  in  most  tsas^,  to  cover  an 
antipathy  to  tlie  foitner  whicfa  amauuta  to  a  decided  leaning  towards  th^  latter; 
a  dislike  of  ProtesMntiam  which  is.  to  tay  the  Iqaat^  very  likely  to  beoone  a 
partiality  for  Popery," 

Fbxhbttxriah  GHtnoH  in  Ikslasd. — There  kie  wreral  braocheri  of 
this  body.  1.  The  CkriendAmemllg  of  ihtl'rtibi/tenan  Church  in  Irdamd, 
-which  at  present  oonBiets.  of  36  presbyCeriee,  (one  of  thase  is  in  India,)  514 
ininiaterB,  480  otmrchei,  and  8  theological  profeeaors.  This  ia  the  great 
PreebyteriEO  body.  The  others,  ennmerated  below,  are  comparatiTelj  smalL 
i.  The  Synod  of  Uonster  was  formed  abont  the  fear  1660.  The  F»sby. 
tery  of  Antrim  e^Mrated  from  the  Sysod  of  Ulster  in  &e  year  1^727.  Tm 
Bemonstrant  Synod  of  Ulster  waa  formed  in  May  18S0,  it  consectoenoe  of 
the  separation  of  17  ministers,  with  their  congregations,  bom  the  General 
Synod  of  Ulster,  on  the  ^ouif  that,  contrary  to  its  usages  and  code  of  dis- 
cipline, it  requited  from  its  members,  in  1327  and  1828,  ^submission  to  ce^ 
tarn  doctrinal  teeta  and  overtures  of  hiunan  invention.  Since  the  formation 
of  this  Synod  aboot  15  congregatioiis  have  been  added  to  its  nnmbers..  A 
few  years  since  these  three  bodies,  the  Sy^od  of  Mnnster,  the  Presbytery 
of  Antrim,  and  the  Remtmsbant  Synod,  united  to  form  the  "  General  Noi^^ 
taitcribing  Prethylerian  Associaiion  of  Ireiahd,"  for  the  protection  ef  the 
rights  of  oonsoience,  and  the  promotion  of  thdc  common  principles,  of  the 
right  of  private  jodgOient,  and  non<nibB<]riptioD  to  creeds  and  oonfesskou  of 
£uthl  The Oenenl'  Assooiation  meets -tnennially  Cor  these  objects,  whils 
the  three  booiea  trf  which  it  is  composed  retain  tnsir  respeoti?e  pamee  and 
independent  existence,  bei^  govaned  by  their  own  mles  and  regnlatiotu. 
The  northern  Presbyterians  s»  desoendtuilB  of  the  6oot«h  settlers  in  Ulster, 
while  the  Synod  of  Monster  derive  their  origin  fttan  English  Bretbyterians, 
who  settled  in  Dublin  and  the  south  of  Ireland  during  the  protectorate  of 
Cronntell.  These  bodies  consist  ot  5 .  preabyteriea,  and  about  55  minister 
and  two  theological  professors^  8.  The  Reformed  Pretbyterian  iSynod,  or 
CovenantciB,  oonsista  of 'five  presbyteriai- '  One  of  these  is  in  New  Branswick 
and  Nova  Scotia.-  It  has  about  27  ministers.  4.  The  EaMem  lieformei 
PreAstcrian  Si/nod.  This  Synod  withdrew  trtm  the  above  in  1S40.  It 
consists  of  two  presbyteries  and  eight  ministers.  6.  The  Auociate  PreAy 
iery  of  Irelaivi  separated  in  1810  from  the  Seoesuon  Synod  of  Ireland,  on 
scoooutof  the  Iteginm  Donnm.  It  consists  of  six  ministeis,  and  is  in  coi^ 
neolioawith  a  Synod  in  Sootland. 
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Tbxi  6HxmQH  09  ScoTLANB. — ^The  plan  <tf  ntiring  tbe  salaries  d 
aiiiuflten  has  Bot  worked  as  saooessfiillj  as  was.  expected.  The  Com- 
mis^on  of  lAie  .Free  Ghusohi  at  a  kte  meeting,  agieed,  after  hearing 
B  Terj  ^ble  statement  from  Dr.  Buchanani  t6  recommend  to  the 
Assembly  some,  modifications.  1.  Within  certain  limits  an  equal  di^i- 
^end  of  £120  to  be.  maintained.  2.  Each  congregatidv  to  be  as- 
aessed  by  a  committee  .appointed  by  the  Assembly,  the  sum  whichi  each 
ooght*  to  be  expected,  to  oontribatei  after  a  oarefiil  survey  of' numbers, 
r^sonroesy  &c.  The  aggregate  of  these  contributions,  up  to  and  under  the 
standard  so  adjusted,  to  constitute  the  fund  for  the  equal  diyidend.  3.  Any 
congregation  may  appeal  to  the  next  Assembly,*  if  dissatisfied  with  its  assess* 
ment.  4. '  These  assessments  may  be  ohanged  by  the  committee  from  tima 
to  time,  stlbjeot  to  an  appeal  to  we  Assembly.  •  5.  The  excess*  of  contribu* 
tions  from -any  church,  abo^re  the  standard,  to  g6  to  increase  the  minister'j 
^  salary,  till  it  lunounts^  tnm  thesQ  two  sources,  to  £1§0.  6.  The  further 
.  increase  to  go  to  the  ^Ghureh  Extensicto  Fund.''  7.  A  certain  per  cent., 
however,  of  thid  increase,  to  be  used-  to  make  tip  the  salaries  of  all  ejected 
ministers  to  £150.  8.  The  Stistenitation  Gommittee  .to  report  annufdly  to 
the  Assembly  how  manv  additicmal  ministerial  charges  can  be  added  to  the 
cihurdi  consistently  with  the  means  of  inaintaininff  them  ;  it  being  under- 
stood that  for  every  stfch  additional  chai'ge. there  shall  be  paid,  if  necessary, 
such  ^  sum  from  the  Church  Extension  fund  as,  along  wi|)h  the  congregation's 
own  collection,  will  prevent  the  new  congregation  from  injuring  the  equal 
dividend.  [These  modifications  are  founded  upon  )a  soriptond  view  of 
human  natore.] .     - 

*       • 

A  Gesat  Work  fob  Pbbsbytebiaks  Abroad. — Xh:.  Baird  made  the 
following  remarks  to  the  Free  Odurch  Commission^  on  this  subject : 

**  There  was  a  grtfat  Work  imposed  on  the  Christiattfl  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
tlie  United  States,  and  especiaify  on  Presbyterians.  He  would  not  desire  to  say 
%  word  that  could  be  taken  amis^  by  btherdenominations ;  but  he  would  say  that 
.it  emphaticaUy  belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  ^e  world  to  seek  for 
the  revival,  in  continental  lands,  df  a  pure  Christianily,  and  for  ^e , spread  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  lor  this  simple  zi^ason,  that  wherever  true  reli^on  was  to 
be  found  in  these  countries,  it  was  essentially  Presbyterian^  (Applause.)  The 
Protestants  of  France  were  essentially  Presbvterian,  although  they  mieht  not  be 
all  that  they  could  wish.  The  Protestants  of  Switzerland  were  essentially  Pres- 
bvterian.  In  Itriy  thei^'were  fifteen  Waldensian' churches,  and  seven  in  the 
-Griscon  cantons ;  and  what  were  'these?  They  were*  essentially  Presl^jterian. 
And  in  like  manner,  if  th^  went  over  the  wholer  Papal'  world,  they  would  find 
that  God  had  prescnrved  tommself  a  people  in  other  nations  that  were  essentially 
Presbyterian.  .The  ancestors  of  these  ^people  were PresBVterians  before  tiiem* 
Then  a^ain,  the  good  work  that  had  been  commanced  in  almost  all  Paptd  lands 
now-ar&ys  was  very  much  tiUdng  a  shape  in  the  direction  of  Presbyterianism. 
There  was,  therefore,  ^reat  encouragement  for  them,  while  there  waj9,  at  the' 
same  time,  the  imposition  of  a  great  work." 

Hungary. — ^In  another  part  of  Dr.  Baird's  address  the  following  state- 
ments were  made  in  reference  to  Hungary :     • 

*'  He*  would  now  pass  to  Bungary ;  and  in  speaking  of  it,  he  oould  not  help 
saying  that  really  it  was  enough  to  break  one's  heart  to  see  the  state  of  thines 
there—to  behold  such  grinding  and  Overwhelming  oppression  experienced  by  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  such  embarrassujients  and'  mterference  with  their  daily 
^oeations.  To  such  an  extent  wa^  the  avgtaiB  earned,  that  a  man  required  a 
passport  in  gomg  four  on  five  miles  to  JLf ^ety  >^^  be  was  obliged  to  have  il 
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vised  by  the  magifltrate  when'he  retarned  home.  They  could  eanly  imagine  the 
effect  of  stich  a  state  of  than^,  asd  how  it  eyen  tntemred  with  the  induBtiy  of 
the  people.  HoweTer,  notwithetandiiig  the  tyraimj  and  opprestion  preyalent^ 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  not  put  down.  What  an  iniemting  eircomstanee 
ought  it  to  be  to  Protestants  in  £neland,  and  the  United  States  in  particular,  to 
know  that  there  were  three  and-a^alf  millions  of  people  in  Hungary  who  be- 
longed to  the  Reformed  Church  and  to  theliUtheran  Church,  and  that  tiiere  were 
stiir2803  Protestant  Churches  remaining,  which  were  selfeupporting.  (Applause.) 
Schools  >prere  attached  to  eaeh  of  these  churches.  The  people  dTd  not  want  the 
support  of  the  gotemment,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  be  either  obliged  to,  or 
to  be  brought  under  bonda^  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  a^id  they  h£i  a  yeiy 
good  reason  for  this.  The  history  of  that  Church  among  an  Asiatic  people  waa 
yery  wonderful.  Truth  was  also  looking  up  in  Hui^gary.  The  number  of  fiuth- 
ful  ministers  was  greater  now  thui  it  was  twenty  years  ago ;  and  good  was 
doing  there."  '  ^ 

GsEUAN  Uniyxbsitiis.— Number  of  Btudeata  in  1851 : 

* 

^  No.  of  Stado&ta.  Ko.  of  Fonlgaect.* 

l--BerUn \ 2199 ! ^..315 

2— Munich 1817 * 196 

3~Prague ^ 1204... 31 

4— Bonn 1026 189 

6— Leipsio... 846* 233 

6— Breshtu 831...; 16 

7— Tubingen v.  768...., 116 

8— Gottmgen 691 322 

.  9— Wunburg ^ 648 ^ 173 

10— Halle 646 86 

11— Heidelburg 624.. .•;.... ...433 

12— Grata 611 1 

13--Jena,. 424 176 

14r-Giepen • 409 77- 

15— Freiburg 403 , 83 

1 6— Erlange  n 402 51 

17-Obnuti ...v--' 396 • — 

IS^Konigsberg 332 5 

19— Munster 323 '....  47 

20-^Marburg ; 272 ;....  27 

21— Innsbruck. p.  257 , 2 

22->«riefswald ......:...  208 ^ 9 

23— Zurich : 201 .36 

24— Berne....... 184 ^ 11 

25— Rostock 122.. «.« 12 

26— Kiel 119 ; — 

27— Basel \ 65 • — 

•   « 

Total  number  of  students  in  27  umyersitieai  16,074..  Number  of  profea- 
0ors  and  teachers  of  same^  1,586. 

The  students  are  pursuing  the  following  profeaiions  v 

In  11  Uniyersities,  Catholic  Theology..  •«••••.. « 1735 

12  **  Protestant  Theobgy ,..«^ 1697 

25  "  Law 5993 

25  '  "  Medicine 3154 

26  *'  Philosophy  (in  German  sense) 2449 

e  Bj  "  Foreigners"  ia  meant  peraons  from  otiier  States  than  the  one  in  wUeh  the  Uttirenitif 
li  situated. 
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The  Fres  Ohtjrgh  and.  Oij>  School  Pbeeubttbbianb. — ^Dr.  Baff,  the 

celebrated  Missionary,  and  this  year  the  Moderator  of  the.  Free  Church  As- 
sembly, thus  addressed  Dr.  3aLrd  ut  the  eoticiliision  of  his  speech  : 

There  is  a  third  ground  on  account  of  which  we  hail  your  presence.  .We  hail 
you  practically  as  the'rtpresentative  of  one  of  the  meet  yi^rous  branches  of  the 

treat  Presbyterian  family,  though  you  have  not  officially  visited  us.  There  mav 
6  points,  and  .there  are  points,  iinon  which,  as  a  Church,  we  differ  from  eaon 
other  of  a  minor  or  secondary  kina ;  but  I  may  say,  belon^g  as  you  do  to  the 
old  school  Presbyterian  Church,  that  your  Presbyterianism  is  orthodox^  jand  that 
your  stem  and*  uncompromising  orthodoxy  is  visible  in  your  standards*  Your 
Church  has  fought  ii\  America  we  battle  of  Calvinism,  or  of  New  Testamentism, 
against  the  ^ew-fangled  modem  Arminianism,  or  Pela^ianism,  or  whatever  else 
it  may  be  termed  of  other  schools.  (Applause.)  In  this  form  you  have  resisted 
error;  and' therefore  we  hail  you  on  this  account.  When  I  Iook  at  some  of  the 
men  who  fought  this  battle  amonsst  you,  the  deatii  of  one  of  whom  I  saw 
announced  the  other  day-— one  well^tn^wn  and  revered  by  all  intelH^nt  theolo- 
gians in  this  land^— 4he  Rev.  Pr.  Ale^cande^  of  Princeton— when  l!  think  of  your 
Alexanders,  and  of  your  Hodges,  and  of  others  standing  up  in  defence  of  the  old 
standards,  like  pillars  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  a  pezpetuauj  moving  and  shifting 
tide  of  opinion,,  with  its  crossLo^-and  recTossing  current,  H  is  no  ordinary  s]^c- 
tacle,  and  reminds  one  of  the  mighty  rocks  in  the  midst  of  a  great  river,  majes- 
tically turning  aside  the  rush  of  waters  which  continually  beat  upon  their  sides.*' 

i#  • 

Galyinism  and  Pop£rt. — ^A  Romair  Catholic,  writing  from  Dundee, 
says: — '' Coorvernons  [to  Popery]' lEure  lees  numerous  in  Scotland  than 
in  England,  because  there  we  have  to  wrestle  vnih  Calvinisrkf  which  in  its 
Tery  nature  is  a  seed  of  unbelief,  [in  Popeiy  I] 

The  New  Fbbkoh  Revolittion. — ^Lonis  Napoleon,  "  the  nephew  of  the 
nncle>''  has  succeeded  m  overthrowing  the  Coneftitutional  Kepublic  of 
France.  This  political  gambler  h^s  pkyed  the  game  of  nations  with  loaded 
dice.  If  the  .Cslifomians  had  poij^ession  of  him,  the  nearest  tree  would  be 
his  throne.'  It  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  oontrivanoe  of  the  coup  cPetat 
was  the  work  of  Jesuits.  The  day  of  retribntioa  must  oome.  Other  revo- 
lutions will  yet  avenge  civil  and  religiqus  Uberty. 

Latin  and  Liberty. — ^In  his  speech  at  the  press  Banquet,  Qoy.  Eob- 
0UTH  thus  explained  the  relation  of  Ilomanism  and  Protestailktism  to  the 
oadse  of  Hvngarilm  freedom.  ' 

"  Eight  hundred  and  ftfty  years  w>,  when  the  first  King  of  Hungary,  St.  Ste- 
J»hen,  becoming  a  Christian  himself,  converted  the  Hungarian  nation  to  Chris- 
tianity, it  was  the  Roman  Catholic  der^  of  Gtenhany  whom  he  invited  to  assist 
him  in  his  pious  work.  They  did,  but  it  was  natural  that  the  pious  assistance 
happened  also  to  be  accompanied  by  some  worldly  designs.  Hungary  offered  a 
wiae  field  to  the  ambition  of  foreigi^ers.  And  they  persuaded  the  Xing  to  ado^t 
a  curious  principle,  which  he  laid  down  in  his  pohtieal  testament ;  that  is,  that  it 
is  not  gooo,  when  the  people  of  a  country  is  but  of  one  extraction  and  speaks  but 
One  tonsue.  There  was  yet  adopted  anolher  rule ;  that  is,  to  advise  the  lansua^ 
of  'the  Church^— Latin— for  .tiie  diplomatic  lai^uage  of  the  Government,  Le^s- 
lature,  law  and  all  public  proceedings.  The  Hungarian,  scarcely  yet  believing 
Christian,  spoke  not  the  Latin  of  course.  This  is  uie  origin  of  that  fatality  that 
Democracy  did  not  develope  for  centuries  in  Hungary.  ^  The  public  proceedings 
having  been  carried  on  inLatin,  the  laws  ^ven  iuLatin,  the  people  were  excluded 
from  uie  public  life.  Public  instruction  being-carried  on  in  Latm,  the  ereat  mass  of 
the  people,  being  agriculturers,  did  notparStke  in  it,  and  the  few  who,  out  of  the 
ranks  of  tjbe  people,  partook  in  it,  became,  by  the  very  instruction,  severed"  and 
iilionated  from  tne  people's  interests.    This  dead  Latin  languid,  introduced  into 
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4fae  pnbfic  life  <»f  a  living  naj(ao&,  was  tiie  most  mispliieTOiifl  tanrier  acainst  lib- 
erty. .  The  fini  blow  to  it  was  stricken  by  the  Reformation.  The  Protestant 
Church,  introducing  the  national  laimage  into  the  Divine  eerriees  became  a  me- 
dium to  the  development  of  liberty.  So  were  our  ancient  struggles  for  religions 
libei^.  always  connected  with  the  maintenanoe  of  poUtioal  rigra." 

Thk  Cbos6  in  Italt. — ^A  late  wxfter  wyn : 

'*  In  .Italy  the  crucifix  is  the  first  olject  put  in  the  hands  of  the  child,  and  it 
wears  this  figure  upon  its  neek  as  an  amulet.  At  the  marriage  altar  the  nuptial 
lings  have  the  same  imsee  engraven  upon  them.  At  the  funeral  it  is  seen  again, 
and  finally  upon  the  tofnb.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  it  is  the  daily  emblem 
of  the  people.  In  approaching  a  city,  town,  or  hamlet  of  Italy,  the  first  object 
seen  in  the  sky  is  thd  cross ;  it  gleams  upon  the  banners  of  her  armie?,  and  glia- 
tens  upon  the  breasts  of  her  soldiers ;  it  rises  upon  the  pinnacles  of  her  towers, 
and  looms  apon-the  moonsail-raasts  of  her  navies.'' 

Another  writer  adds : 

"  Aks  I  it  is  evsr^here  bat  in  the  people's  hearts.  The  symbol  arrests  the 
attention  on  eveiy  side,  but  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  is  persecuted  out  of  the 
land.  J[t  is  not  a  symbol  of  redemption  through  the  blessed  Saviour,  but  a  per- 
verted*  abused  symbol  of  a  great  system  Of  superstition  and  imposture. 


Cjjrtiftlan   Caa«fun). 


A  GOOD  MAN'S  CONVERSION. 

*"  "My  distress  of  mind  continued  for  about  three  months,  and  well  mi^hi  it 
have  continued  for  vears,  since  my  sins  were  more  in  number  than  the  hairs  of 
my  head,  or  than  the  sands  upon  the  sea-sliore ;  but  God  in-  infinite  condescend 
sion  began  at  last  to  smile  upon  me,  and  to  give  me  a  hope  Qf  acceptance  with 
him.  The  oironmstanees  attendant  on  this  were  retj  peeuliar.  My  eftbits  to 
remedy  my  former  misdeed^  had  been  steadily  pursued,  and  in  a  manner  ^at 
leaves  me  no  doubt  to  whose  gracious  assistance  they  we(e  owing;  and»  in 
comparison  of  approving  myself  to  God  in  this  manned,  I  nuide  nd. account  of 
shame,  or  loss,  or  anj^thing  In  the  world ;  and  if  I  coidd  have  practised  it  to  a 
fiur  greater  extent,  with  the  hope  of  ultimate  benefit  to  myself  and  others.  I  think 
I  should  have  done  \t  In  proportion  as  I  proceeded  in  this  work,  I  felt  some- 
what of  hope  springing  up  in  my  mind ;  but  it  was  an  indistinct  kind  of  hope, 
founded  on'  God's  mercy  to  real  penitents.  But  in  Easter  week,  as  I  was  reading 
Bishop  Wilson  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  I  met  with  an  expression  to  this  effect : 


sins  on  his  head  ?  then,  God  wilung,  I  wiU  not  bear  them  on  my  own  soul  one 
moment  longer.  Accordingly  I  sought  to  lay  my  sins  upon  the  sacred  head  of 
Jesus ;  and  on  the  Wednesday  began  to  have  a  hope  of  mercy ;  on  tiie  Thursday 
that  hope  increased ;  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  it  became  more  strong,  and  on 
the  Sunday  morning  (EasteiMiay,  April  4,)  I  awoke  ^ariv  with  those  words  upon 
my  heart  and  lips,  '  Jesus  Christ  n  risen  to-day ;  Hallelujah  1  Ilallelt^iui  1' 
From  that  hour  peaxse  flowed  in  rich  abundance  into  my  soul ;  and  at  the  Lord's 
table  in  our  chapel  I  had  the  sweetest  aooess  to  God  through  my  blessed  Saviour. 
\Beo,  Ckaries  SSmeon. 
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A  CHUBGH  OF  ENaLAND  MINISTEB  ON  ELBOTION. 

ft  I 

•  ^^  • 

*'  I  remember  di8]9ntiiig'with  the  Dissentuig  Ministcir  (in  a  friendly  way)  abdnt 
the  doctrine  cf  Election.    I  could  not  receiye  the  doctrine  of  Election^  not  being 
able  to  separate  it  from  that  of  reprobation ;  bat  I  was  not  violent  against  it, 
being  conyinoed  as  mnish  as  I  was  of  my  own  existence,  that,  whatever  others 
might  do,  I  myself  should  no  more  have  bred  Ood  if  he  had  not  first  loved  me, 
or  turned  to  Grod  if  he  had  not  by  his  free  and  sovereigii  grace  turned  me,  than  a 
cannon-ball  would  of  itself  return  to  the  orifice  from  mence  it  had  been  shot 
out.    But  I  soon  learned  that  I  must  take  the  Scriptures  with  the  simplicity  of  a 
littlesshild,  and  be  cbuteht  to  receive  on  God's  testimony,  what  he  has  revealed, 
Vhether  I  can  unravel  all  the  diQiculties  that  may  attend  it'  or  not;  and  from 
that  day  to  this  I  have  never  had  a  doubt  respeotme  the  truth  of  that  doctrine. 
nor  a  wish  (as  far  as  I  knOw^  to  be  wise  alK)ve  what  is  written.    I  feel  that  i 
cannot  even  explain  how  it  is  tttat  I  move  my  finger,  and  therefore  I  am  content 
to  be  ignorant  of  innumerable  things  which  exceed,  not  only  my  wisdom,  but  the 
wisdom  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  universe.    For  this  disposition  of  mind 
I  have*  unbounded  reason  to  be  thankful  to  God ;  fbr  I  have  not  only  avoided 
many  nerplexities  by  means  of  it,  but '  actually  learned  much,  which  I  should 
otherwise  have  never  learned.    I  was  not  then  aware  that  this  simple  exercise 
of  faith  is  the  only  way  of  attaining  divine  knowledge ;  but  I  now  see  it  is  so ; 
and  in  fSeust,  it  is  the  true  way  in  which  we  attain  human  knowledge  also ;  for 
the  ohild  receives  everything  first  upon  tiie  authority  of  his  teacher,  and  thus 
learns  the  very  first  rudiments  of  laUguage ;  he  does  not  sav,  How  do  I  know 
that  a  b,  spells  ctbf  or,  that  this  is  the  nominative  ease,  ana  that  is  the  verb, 
and  that  it  is  the  accusiEUive  case  that  is  governed  by  it?    No,  he  calls  things  as 
he  is  taught  to  call  them,  and  then,  in  due  time,  he  sees  that  these  thin^  are  not 
the  arbitrary  dictates  of  his  master,  but  that  they  of  necessity  appertain  to  lan- 
guage, and  exist  in  the  very  nature  of  things ;  *and  thus  in  time  ne  comes  to  see 
a  beauty  and  propriety  in  things  which  were  at  first  no  better  to  him  than 
senseless  jargon.    This,  I  am  persuaded,  is  tho  way  in  which  we  should  receive 
instruotioa  from  God ;  and  if « we  will  do  so,  I  verily  beBevef  that  we  shall  in  due 
time  see  a  beauty  and  harmony  in  -many  thines^  which  the  pertinadous  advo- 
cates of  human 'systems  can  never  ander8tand.''-^[i2«o.  Charts  Simean, 


A  WORD  TO  THE  YOUNG. 

[Dr.  Alexander's  tiMt  Artiols  \fl.  the  'Aaierieaa  MMsenger.] 

^  *'  Beloved  youth,  when  t,  wiw  am  old,  look  upon  your  oondition,  I  oaanot  but 
pity  you.  I  do  not  envy  yourgai^y  and  pleasure.  The  cu])  which  you  hold  iu 
your  hand  is  inebriating,  it  is  poisoned.  The  pleasures  which  you  are  'seeking 
are  *'  the  pleasures  of  sin,''  which  are  short-uved,  unsatisfactory,  and  leave  a 
Sting  behind.  Many  .are  cut  down  Uke  the  flower  of  the  field  in  the  midst  of 
their  earthly  career.  Oh  how  many  are  hurled  away  p  an  unprepared  state ! 
Haaj  others,  when  tiie  season  of  youthftd  p^yetf  and  thoughtlifssness  is  post, 
are  visited  with  sore  afflictions,  in  the  suffei^g  of  which,  all  their  former  pleas- 
ures are  forgotten,  and  often  imbittered  by  the  reflection  that  they  were  sinful 
pleasures  or  were  mixed  wiih  sin.  Remorse  for  the  sins  ofvonth  is  an  unwel- 
eome  visitant,  but  one  which  cannot  .easily  be  riuJcen  eff*.  When  afllictionB  are 
sanctified  they  become  real  blessinss.  tint  manv  euflbr,  who,  instead  of  being 
made  better,  are  made  worse  by  tSl  their  suflbnngs.  '  They  became  impatient 
and  murmur  at  the  dispensations  of  Ck>d  towajrds  them*  as  though  they  were  pun« 
ished  more  than  their  sins  deserved. 
Ob,  young  man,  permit  me  to  «sU  yoor  attentittn  to  yow  soul's  salvation. 
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TOQ  oaimot  bat  know  is  your  great,  your  higfaoik  intoiMt    And  ^t  dft 


nothing,  bat  be  great  gaineis,  by  gtvinc  your  hearts  to  Qod  in  the  days  of  yeur 
yooth.    '  Wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace.' 

*'  A  good  conscience,  and  a  liyel^r  hope  of  everlasting  life,  are  tne  purest  senreea 
of  joy  upon  earth.  When  affliction  &lls  upon  the  pious — and  they  are  not- 
exempt — there  is  a  gracious  promise  that  it  will  be  for  their  good ;  yea,  that  it 
will  #ork  out  for  them  an  '  exceedins  and  eternal  weight  of  glory/  Let  the 
summons  of  death  come  when  it  wiU,  tkey  are  ready.  The  day  of  death  to  such 
is  &r  better  than  the  day  of  their  birth. 

Toung  man,  as  you  have  but  one  short  life  to  live  upon  earth,  have  tou  no  de- 
sire that  it  should  DC  oooupied  in  doing  good  7  Are  you  willing,  at  the  last  a^ 
count,  which  all  must  give,  to  be  in  the  class  of  those  who  have  lived  to  no  good 
purpose,  who  have  done  nothing  for  the  benefit  of  their  race  7  Tou  sav  that 
you  intend  to  be  religious  hereafter.  What  a  delusion  1  Evil  habits  will  grow 
with  your  age,  sinful  desires  wiU  not  be  lessened  but  increased  by  indulgwice. 
Old  age,  if  you  are  permij^ted  to  reach  it,  wiU  find  you  a  hardened  sinner ;  your 
conscience  sea^d,  and  all  ^rour  habits  of  iniquity  confirmed.  Oh,  oould  yo« 
hear  the  wailiiigs  of  a  multitude  of  souls  now  in  hell,  methinks  th^  lamenta- 
tion would  be  wat  they  procrastinated  attention  to  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 
Why  wiU  you  run  the  dangerous  risk  7  Consider  that  eternal  life  and  eternal 
death  are  now  set  befose  you;  and  Qod  calls  on  you  to  choose  whioh  yon  will 
have.''  A,  A. 


QUESTIONS  FOB  GHUBOH  MEMBERS  AND  OHUBCH  OFFTGEBS. 

« 

1.  Is  your  church  prosperoqs  in  its  spiritual  oonoems  7  Are  the  memberi 
lively  and  growing  Ohristians,  and  do  they  keep  themselves  unspotted  from  tiie 
world  7 

2.  Among  the  multitude,  who  are  not  in  communion,  are  there  any  seriona 
inquirers  7  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  word  is  heard  bvsuch  with  profit ;  or 
are  such  generally  careless  and  unconcerned  about  their  esivation  7 

3.  Have  you  a  weekly  lecture  and  prayer-meeting,  and  how  are  they  attended 
by  the  members  of  the  chiiroh7  Ana  on  that  evening  in  which  Christians  have 
agreed  to  pray  in  concert  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  is  there  a  fiill  attend^ 
ance,  and  an  evident  spirit  of  importunate  prayer  7 

4.  Is  your  pastor  so  weU  provided  for  that  he  is  freed  from  the  neoessity  of 
attending  to  worldly  cares  and  pursuits  for  the  support  of  his  family  7 

5.  Are  the  contributions  of  your  church  liberal  7  Considering  the  wealth  of 
the  members,  do  they  rei^y  give  as  God  has  prospered  them  7 

6.  Are  catechetical  instructions  faithfully  and  frequently  given ;  and  are  the 
Touth  able  to  answer  when  questioned,  as  those  who  are  carefiilly  instroded 
by  their  parents  7 

7.  Are  papers  containing  religious  intelligence  circulated  among  the  people; 
and  do  they  manifest  a  lively  interest  in  news  respecting  the  extension  of  the 
Church,  and  the  progress  of  Christianity  7 

8.  Have  vou  any  youth  in  a  course  in  learning'  for  the  holy  minist^  7  And 
does  your  church  supi)ort  one  or  more  candidates  for  the  mimstry,  whfle  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  educatien  preparatory  tobreaehing  the  eoepel 7 

9.  Are  the  members  of^your  church  sil  at  peace  wiu  one  another,  and  with 
others  7    And  is  brotherly  love  fervent  and  increasing  more  and  more  7 

10.  Have  you  on  foot  any  plan  for  the  instfuetioD  of  the  destitute  in  your  vi- 
oini^  who  do  not  belong  to  your  ooniinumon7 


i^. 
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11.  Bo  the  offioers  of  dra  ohnrch  aid  their  paator  in  ^ving  iiuBtnietioii,  in  ^n9r 
iting  the  sick,  and^in  reproying  and.  restraining  yice  7 

12.  Axe  th^re  among  you  any  persons  of  leisure,  male  or  female,'  who  derote 
their,  whole  time  to  the  promoting  the  teinporal  and  spiritual  welfEtre  of  the 
peonlef  '  •    - 

13.  Are  there  any  tattlers  or  foosybodies  in  your  society,  Who,  by  taletbear- 
r  are  the  occasion  of  strife? 
[4.  ^ow  is  the  Sabbath  observed  in  your  place  by  the  &milies  connected  with 

jour  church  7    And  are  you  annoyed  by  the  intrusion  of  strangers  iuto  your 
town  or  village  on  that  holv  day  7 

15.  Are  the  heads  of  nmiues  in  the  habit  of  keeping'  up  family  worship, 
momingand  eyeninff?  , 

16.  In  what  state  is  £Eunily  goyemment  among  you  ?  Are  young  men  sober- 
minded ;  and  the  young  women  also,  are  they  ducreet,  modest,  industrious,  and 
obedient  to  parents  ?  ^  '     s 

17.  Are  there  any  pestiferous  doctrines  preached  or  otherwise  inculcated 
among  you ;  and  are  the  young  in 'the  habit  of  attending  the  discourses  of  false 
teachers,  and  are  pernicious  books  or  papers  in  circulation  among  you  ? 

18.  Are  there  among  you  haunts  of  vice,  where  men  meet  to  drink  and  car 
rouse,  and  where  the  youne  are  drawn  on  to  their  ruin  7  And  does  the  church 
resolutely  oppose  these  evus,  and  exercise  a  salutary  discipline  on  its  own  mem- 
bers? .  y  . 

Let  eyery  reader  reflect  on  what  is  suggested  by  the  aboye*questions.      A.  A. 


.     Sm  MATTHEW  HALE'S  OPINION  OF  THE  SABBATH. 

Six  days  the  God  of  heaven  hath  allowed  us  for  our  ordinary  actions ;  and  he 
is  no  hard  master  that  reserves  but  a  seventh  as  a  tribute- of  the  time  he  lends 
us ;  especially  considering  this  day  he  reserves,  he  reserves  it  fc^r  our  advan- 
ta^  more  than  for  his  ovm. 

For  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  we  neyer  spend  auy  time  vrith  better  husbandry, 
and  more  advantage  <to  ourselres,  than  that  time  we  spend  in  the  service  of  God, 
and  to  his  honour,  and  according  to  his  vrill ;  and  that  man  is  very  ill-natured  that 
thinks  it  much  to  consecrate  one  day  of  seyen  to  the  special  service  and  honour  of 
him  that  doth  not  only  lend  him  the  seventh  to  live,  but  the  other  six  to  his  or- 
dinary use  and  employments.  I  will  acquaint  you  with  a  truth,  that  above 
foirty  years'  experience  and  strict  observation  of  myself  hath  assuredly  taught  me. 
I  haye  been  near  fifty  years  a  man  as  much  conversant  in  business,  and  that  of 
moment  and  importnice,  as  most  men,  and  I  will  assure  you,  1  was  never  under 
any  inclination  to  fanaticism,  enthusiasm,  or  superstition.  In- all  this  time  I 
haye  most  industriously  observed  in  myself  and  my  concerns  these  three  things. 

First :  That  whensoeyer  1  have  undertaken  any  secular  business  upon  tiie 
Lord's  Day  (which  was  not  absolutely  and  indispensably  necessary)  that  busi- 
ness neyer  prospered  or  succeeded  well  wiih  me.  Nay,  u  I  had  set  myself  thdt 
day  but  to  forecast  or  design  any  temporal  business  to  be  done  or  per&rmed  af- 
terwards—though such  forecast  were  just  an(f  honest,  and  had  as  fair  a  prospect 
as  oould  possibly  be  expected,  yet  I  haye  been  always  disappointed  in  the  OTOct- 
ing  of  it  or  in  the  success  of  it,  so  that  it  grew  almost  proverbial  with  me,  when 
any  importuned  me  to  any  secular  business  that  day,  to  answer  them,  that  if 
they  expected  it  to  succeed  amiss,  then  they  might  desire  my  undertaking  it 
upon  that  day.  And  this  was  so  certain  an  observation  to  me,  that  I  feared  to 
think  of  any  secular  business  that  day,  because  the  resolutions  then  taken  would 
be  unsuccessful  or  disappointed. 

Secondly :  Tha^ffl^ays  the  more  closely  I  applied  myself  to  the  duties  of  the 
Lord's  day,  the  morenappy  and  successful  were  my  employmento  of  the  week 
foUowing,  so  that  I  oouia  from  the  strict  or  loose  observation  of  this  day,  take 
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%  jntt  pnwpaet  tnd  true  otloiiktioii  of  117  tetoponl  tuooeM  in  Ae  enaniig 
week. 

Thirdly :  Though  my  hands  and  mind  ha^e  been  aa  Ml  of  eemilar  boainess, 
both  before  and  ainoe  I  waa  a  judge,  aa,  it  may  be,  aay  mftu's  in  England,  yet  I 
never  wanted  tixoa,  in  my  six  dars,  to  ripen  uid  fit  myself  for  the  employments 
and  businesa  I  had  to  do,  though  I  borrowed  not  one  oianto  lh>iit  ttie  Lord's 
day  to  prepare  for  it  by  studT  or  otherwise* 

But,  on  the  other  aide,  if  1  had  at  any  time  borrowed  fran  this  day  anv  time 
for  my  secnlAr  emi^oymenti,  I  found  it  did  further  bie  less  than  if  I  had  let  it 
alone ;  and  theretore  when  some  years'  experienoe,  upon  a  most  attentiTe  and 
▼i^ant  observation,  had  g^ren  me  this  instruction,  I  grew  peremptorily  resolyed 

I  ;  never  in  this  kind  to  make  a  breach  upon  the  Lord's  day,  which  I  have  etrictly 

Observed  now  for  above  thirty  years.    This  relation  is  most  oertainly  and  ex- 
perimentally true,  and  hath  bean  declared  by  me  to  hundreds  of  perBons ;  axid 

I-  now  I  declare  it  to  you,  to  make  the  better  impressions  upon  you  of  what  I  am 

il  about  to  aay. 
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A  TABLET  TO  HENKT  MARTIN. 

[Breoted  in  Trinity  Chnreh,  Cambridge.] 

This  Tablvt 
is  erected  to  the  Memory  of 
The  Rev.  HENRY  MARTYN,  B.D.,     . 
Fettow  of  St.  John's  College, 
and  two  years  Curate  of  this  Pariah. 
He  gained  by  hie  talents  the  highest  Academical  honors ; 
but  coasting  all  loss  for  Chbibt, 
he  left  his  Native  Country,  and  went  into  the  Sast, 
as  a  Chi^lain  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company. 
I  ■  There,  having  faithfolly  done  the  work  of  an  Evangelist^ 

'  in  preaching  the  Gospel  of  a  Cmcifted  Redeemer, 

t.  •;4!  in  translating  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  OrientjU.  LanguageSy 

I  and  in  defending  the  Christian  Faith  in  the  heart  of  Persia 

{  against  the  united  talents  of  the  most  learned  Mahometans, 

he  died  at  Tokat  on  the  16th  of  October,  1812, 

in  the  diet  year  of  his  age. 

The  chief  monuments  which  he  left  of  bis  piety  and  talents  are 

Translajtions  of  the  New  Testament 

into  the  Hindostannee  and  Persian  Languages ; 

and  '*  by  these  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." 


'  /Vay  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvett^ 
thai  Se  wU  tmd forth  laborere  into  Hie  Aarvetf. 
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BELLABMINE'S  FIRST  IfABE  OF  A  CHUBOH. 

Thb  Cardinal  says  that  the  first  mark  of  the  true  Church  is  that 
it  is  called  Catholic  and  Christian.  This  is  very  strange.  Row 
can  'two  names  of  very  .different  sisnification  constitute  <me  mark? 
If  ^hey  at  all  point  out  the  true  Church,  they  must  each  do  it,  and 
80  each  of  them  is  a  mark,  and  thus  his  first  mark  is  converted  into 
two. 

But  the  Church  of  God  was  not  called  by  either  of  these  names 
for  more  than  four  thousand  years  after  its  organization.  The  Church 
of  Christy  founded  by  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  was  not  called  Chris- 
tian  for  at  least  fourteen  years  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Acts  zi. 
26.  Tet  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  a  true  Church  as  Pitmsts 
admit.  Indeed  she  was  the  mother  of  all  Christian  Churches.  This 
mark,  the  Christiaa  name,^d06s  not  then-  essentially  belong  to  a  true 
Church.  The  first  Church  planted  by  the  apostles^  lacked  it  for  a 
long  "time,  and  so  it  is  no  mark,  for  a  true  mark  is'  inseparable  from 
the  thing  which  it  points  out. 

Nor  is  the  name  Oatholio  a  mark.  *  For  catholic  means  umversal, 
and  no  individual  church  can  be  nniversal.  It  is  an  absurdity  to 
say  so.  Universal  comprehends  all  particulars.  Boman  Gatholid 
is  as  great  a  solecism  tm  particular  universal.  Moreover,  Bellarmine 
professes  to  draw  1^  marks  of  a  church  from  the  Scriptures.  He 
says :  Dedueimvs  nota^  eeeleeise  ^x  Scripturiin  *  But  the  word  catk(h 
lie  is  not  found  in  the  Bible  at  aU.  By  nis  own  admission,  then,  this 
name  is  no  mark  of  a  church.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  have  seen  that 
God  has  nowhere  given  ike  nAme  eathoUe  to  any  ohureh  ih  any 
age.  Where  did  any  oiife  get  it?  It  may  not  be  easy  to  tell,  it 
is  certainly  found  in  seveiral  eariy  creeds,  but  it  is  ahrayd  used  there 
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not  as  a  distinctive  appellation  of  those  who  clin^  to  the  Bishop  of 
Borne,  but  as  a  general  characteristio  of  the  Chnstaaa  Church,  dis- 
tinffuishing  it  from  the  Jewish  Church,  which  was  national. 

Sut  how  idle  it  must  be  to  bmJm  a  name  a  mark  of  anything. 
It  is  no  mark  of  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  that  they  are  called  by  these 
names.  They  have  their  marks,  call  them  by  what  name  you  please. 
Names  may  be  changed  at  pleasure ;  attribotea  and  qualities  adhere. 
This  is  as  true  of  ohurohes  as  of  animiilfti  Besides,  innnaierable 
sects  of  errorists  have  oft^n  set  up  earnest  claims  to  be  counted 
Catholics.  They  have  called  themselyes  so.  And  every  class  of 
heretics  in  this  country  now  claim  to  be  Christian,  even  Unitarians^ 
Universalists,  and  Swedenborgians.  Yea,  there  is  a  seat  that 
refuses  any  other  name  than  that  of  C%mdans.  But  these  claims 
are  all  idle.  Many  a  base  hearted  man  has  borne  the  name  of 
George  Washington,  many  a  cpward  has  been  called  Andrew  Jack* 
son,  and  many  a  vile  sinner  has  borne  the  name  of  Peter,  Paul,  John, 
James,  Luther,  Calvin,  Wesley  or  Whitefield. 

But  Bellarmine  says,  that  sects  have  always  beme  the  names  of 
their  founders.  In  this  he  speaks  unadvise<Uy.  The  Gnostics,  the 
Acephali,  the  Patri-passians,  and  many  others,  derived  their  names 
not  from  their  founders  at  all.  So  true  is  it  that  when  men  take 
a  wrong  position,  they  are  forced  to  make  their  facts  as  they  go 
along. 

But.  nothing  is  easier  than  for  bodies  of  men  to  get  any  nam^ 
they  please  to  assume.  The  great  body  oi  mankind  always  seem 
ready  to  yield  this  point.  The  Arians  for  a  long  time  secured  the 
name  Catiiolic  to  tiietnselves.  Indeed  Augnstin  Says :  "  All  her»> 
tics  wish  themselves  to  be  called  Catholics.  And  it  is  the  cusioni 
of  polite  men  always  to  call  bodies  of  men  by  the  tities  they  pteSeVf 
provided  they  can  do  so  without  conceding  any  principle. 

The  Scriptures  speak  on  this  subject  with  great  deameas.  Thu0 
in  Rev.  iiL  1,  Chnat  says  to  the  church  in  Sardis,  '^  Thou  hast  a 
name  that  thou  livest,  but  art  dead ;'' .  orin  the  Doway  Bible,  ^^  Thou 
hast  the. name  of  being  alive,  and  thou  art  dead.'  If  a  churchy 
fallen  into  such  deadn6ss,'C0ttld  stBl  maitttaintiie  repute  of  being  full 
of  lif e^  how  easy  must  it  be  to  retain  a-  mere  iqppellation,  tiie  import 
of  which  is  perhaps  not  understood  by  ofne  person  in  twenty.  In 
the  days  of  Isaiah,  the  high  authorities  of  the  Jewish  people  made 
Ijie  very  largest  pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  won  for  themselves  the 
general  consent  of  those  around  them.  But  in  the  10th  verse  of 
the  Ist  chapter,  God  addrieasee  themvas  ^^the  rulers  of  Sodom,"  and 
their  blind  dupes  as  the  ^^ people 'pf  Gomorrah."  Paul  states  th^ 
same  in  Bom.  ii.  17,  '^B^old,  thbu  a^^  caQed  a  Jew,  and  restesi 
in  the  law,"  &c.  Yet  he  says  theSe  verw  people  brou^t  great  con« 
tempt  on  true  religions  "The  name  of  God  is  blaspora^d  among 
the  Gentiles  througn  you,"  v.  24.  It  has  always  been  true  that  all 
are  not  Israel  who  are  of  IlsraeL  In  Christ's  day  the  Jews  cried, 
**  We  be  Abrahwn's  seed."  To  such  he  said,  "ff  ye  were'  Abn^ 
ham's  children,  ye  would  do  the  works,  of  ^Abraham."  John  viii.  88| 


i9.  And  in  Bayv  iL  9,  we  rW  of  gone  vlio  ^^m;  they  are  Jews, 
«nd  are  not,  but  are  the  synagogue  pf  Satan." 

Indeed,  is  it  not  notoriovs  that  the  basest  pien  and  thungs  often 
bear  the  best  names?  One  of  the  grand  devices  of  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  men's  souls,  is  to  pass  off  all  wickedness  under  specious 
pretences.  Supposing  a  name  to  be  ragnifioant,  the  question  still 
arises.  Is  it  worthily  borne  and  fitly  given  }         v 

But  some  one  may  say  that  the  name  OathoUo  is  to  be  taken,  not 
•s  a  mere  word  of  appeUaticm,  but  as  embracing  the  &ing  signified,' 
Skud  that  the  Ghorah  of  Rome  is  the  universal  cburoL  This  is  sim- 
ply begging  the.  question.  Cyril  says  the  church  is  called  catholip 
jbecause  she  teaches  in  a  oathoUo  maiper  and  perfecUy  all  the  doc- 
trines which  men  are  bound  to  know.  Let  the  Church  of  Borne  do 
tiiis,  ludd  we  will  have  no  more  contest  with  her  about  her  name  or 
anything  else.  But  as  long  as  she  teaches  for  doctrines  the  com- 
mandments of  men,  subverts  the  faith  once,  delivered  to  the  saints, 
makes  void  the  law  of  God  by  her  traditions,  and  persecutes  the  true 
people  of  Ood  wherever  she  has  the  power,  slie  is  not  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  should  the  term  be  unwisely  conceded,  she  wiU  still  be 
the  harlot,  ^the  mother  of  abominaticms,  the  wopian  drunk  with  the 
Wood  of  the  Saints.  W.  S.P. 


FOREIGN  MISSIONB/ 


.  The  cause  of  foreign  missions  occupies  a  prominent  place  among 
ihe  objects  of  Christian  benevolence.  Some  would  perhaps  say,  that 
it  shares  too  largely  in  the  pecuniary  contributions  of  the  churches. 
It  has  to  contend,  however,  with  no  formal  opposition ;  but  it  has 
reason,  if  it  be  the  cause  of  Christ,  to  complain  of  greari;  neglect. 
Many  do  nothing  for  it,  and  seem  to  care  little  about  it.  Some  hun^ 
dreds  of  our  chiuxihes  make  no  contributions  for  its  support.  Most 
of  these  have  ministers  who  rank  deservedly  high  for  piety.  In  most 
of  the  churches,  t^ere  are  members  who  take  but  uttle  inter^t  in 
the  subject.  Facts  of  this  kind  are  painful  to  those  who  regard  the 
work  of  foreign  missions  as  the  came  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church. 
Are  they  mistaken  in  their  views  cff  this  work  7  Is  theirs  a  zeal 
without  knowledge  7  If  so,  the  sooner  Aey  discover  this  the  better* 
If  dn  the  other,  hand  they  are  sustained  by  the  wc»rd,  the  providence, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  may  use  the  greater  confidence  in  plead- 
ing with  their  Christian  brethren  for  &eir.  co-operati(m,  and  may 
themselves  go  forwrd  with  a  full  persuasion  that  their  labour  is  not 
in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

A  statement  of  the  reasons  fmr  engaging  in  the  missionary  work, 
however  briefly  jnade,  should  include : — 

I.  The  OommaTMlment  of  our  Lord:  ^^  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
aAd  fffeach  the  goi^l  to  eveiy  creatttiQ^" 
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.  Tbis  commandment  eonM  tot  be  more  comprehenfihre ;  and  we 
learn  from  the  promise  AccompanTing  it,  that  it  could  not  be  of  more 
permanent  obhgation. '  It  was  given  to  the  church,  when  the  nma- 
ber  of  her  ministers  and  members  was  bnt  small,  and  when  the  ^eater 
part  of  their  native  land  was  far  from  being  Christian,  it  was 
imderstood  by  them  as  reqniring  foreign  missionary  labours ;  their 
example  iijiterprets  their  belief. 

This  law  is  inscribed  on  the  commission  of  every  minister  of  the 
gospel.  Its  obligation  rests  on^  each  member  of  the  ehmrch.  It  may 
be  obeyed  directiy,  by  literally  going  forth  as  a  foreign  missionary; 
or  if,  after  fair  and  foil  inquiry,  this  is  found  to  be  impracticable^ 
then  it  may  be  obeyed  i&directly  by  aiding  others  thus  to  go  forth. 
If  neither  of  these  things  is  done,  tnen  this  law  is  not  obey^.  Nor 
can  we  understand  how  obedience  can  be  refosed  to  this  oonmkand- 
ment,  on  any  grounds  that  would  not  justify  disobedience  to  the 
commandment,  ^^  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me,"  or  to  any  other 
law  of  Christ.  *' 

(that  this  commandment  has  never  yet  been  folfiUed,  is  manlfeet 
on  the  face  of  the  world  and  in  the  history  of  the  church.  It  seems 
strange,  indeed,  that  so  plain  ^  law  as  this  should  have  been  so  gene- 
ridly*  neglected  bv  the  followers  of  the  Redeemer.  Urquhart's  com- 
parison IS  a  striking  one.  Substituting  familiar  names  it  is  this: 
suppose  this  commandment  to  be  restricted  to  the  United  States. 
After  1800  years,  nearly  all  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  are 
found  clustered  together  in  some  of  the  lower  wards  of  New  York ; 
nineteen  twentieths  of  the  ministers  are  there  crowded  together,  jost- 
ling one  another,  some  of  them  having  nothing  to  do.  A  few  sta- 
tions are  occupied  in  the  vast  interior,  with  two  or  three  ministers 
at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  other  large  cities,  and  a  few  more  at 
distant  nosts  on  the  lakes  of  the  north  and  &e  great  rivers  of  the 
west  and  south ;  but  the  sreat  mass  of  the  people  have  not  even 
heard  of  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  such  a  case,  and  it 
is  the  case  of  the  world  and  the  ehmrch  at  this  hour,  what  does  this 
law  of  Christ  require  of  his  people,  and  especially  of  his  servants  in 
the  ministry  of  the  ffospel  ?  s  . 

II.  The  c€MMe  qfmi$Hons  is.  closely  etmnected  with  the  religiaui 
etperienee  of  Chrieiians.  It  is  a  work  that  results  di^ecdy  from  the 
grace  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  like  leaven ;  it  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed ;  it  is  diffusive,  not  stationary,  l^he  grace  of  God  in  the  heart 
tendd  continually  to  sanctification — to  perfection.  It  tends  equally 
to  evangelistic  action:  ** We  also  hj&lieve,  and  therefore  speak/' 
When  the  people  of  God  are  most  sensible  of  their  own  spiritual 
wants,  and  see  most  of  the'  glory  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  precisely 
such  as  they  need,  and  are  most  deeply  impressed  with  eternal  things, 
then  are  they  best  prepared  to  pray  and  to  labour  for  the  salvation 
of  their  fellow  men.  And  in  proportion  to  the  grace  given  unto 
thiem  wiU  be  the  measure  of  their  zeal.  They  cannot  &ok  bn  the 
heathen,:  fierishing  in  their  ebs,  a^d  ignorant  ef  the  name  of  the 
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Bedeenier,  vithout  being  moTed  with  6ompaasion  towards  them. 
They  cannot  think  of  the  reign  of  Satan  over  such  multitudes,  with- 
out prayine  that  the  kingdom  of  Ghrisl^  with  its  peace^  pureness, 
and  heayemy  hopes,  might  soon  be  set  up  in  Africa,  China,  India^* 
ererywhere.  They  cannot  compare  or  contrast  their  own  happy 
condition  with  that  of  the  heathen,  without  asking  how  would  they^ 
wish  the  Chinese  to  do  unto  them,  if  tiiey  were  heathens  and  the 
Chinese  Christiaoji  T  -  -  ^  ' 

in.  The  Providence  of  G-oct  ehotdd  he  considered.  In  our  day 
the  pro^dential  caUs  to  the  work  of  evangelization  are  truly  re- 
njarkable. 

See  the  door^  open  idmost  e^^Twhere  amongst  the  tribes  and 
nations  that  are  not  Christian.  Gonefider  the  events  which  Have 
placed  hundreds  of  millions  of  h^thens  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tian nations.  See  the  Christian  minister  peacefully  preaching  the 
gospel  in  the  heart  of  India.  Mark  the  improved  methods  of  travel- 
ung  and  conveying  knowledge  between  different  parts  of  the  world* 
It  is  not  more  difficult  to  send  missionaries  than  to  send  merchants 
to  Calcutta  or  Canton.  The  missionary  can  go  to  Africa  as  readily 
as  the  Blave4rader.  Why  should  the  children  of  the  devil  be  more 
watchful  to  use  God's  providetice  for  their  wicked  designs,  than  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  to  use  jt  fyr  the  glory  of  tilieir  Lord  ?  ^  Im- 
mensely greater  sums  of  tnon^,  and  far^^eater  numbers  of  agents^ 
are  employed  under  the  nominally  Christian  influence,  to  send  opium, 
ardent  spirits,  and  other  pernicious  things  into  the  midst  of  heathen 
nations,  than  have  ever  yet  been  employed  by  the  Church  in  sending 
thegospel  to  them. 

We  cannot  enlarge  on  this  head,  and  yet  we  (Should  hot  omit  to 
notice,  as  a  most  favourable  providence  towards  the  missionary  cause, 
the  efficient  orfftadzation  oi  Christians  for  its  advancement.  The 
organization  of  our  own  Church  folr  this  object  secures  efficiency 
and  thorough  responsibility  of  operations,  while  it  affords  to  every 
member  of  our  body  the  opportunity  of  engaging  in  the  work. 
The  contributi.on  of  a  few  cents  by  a  chHd  in  Wisconsin,  or  by  a 
servant  in  Alabama,  can  be  expended  directly  for  the  instruction  in 
the  way  of  life  of  an  African  or  a  Siamese.  Our  feeblest  churches 
enjoy  the  privilege  equally  with  our  strongest,  of  labouring  ip  fields 
that  are  white  unto  the  harvest.  Thus  in  jnany  cases  the  Hindus 
and  the  Chinese  are  really  more  our  neighbpurs,  (Luke  x.  29— rS7,) 
than  many  of  those  who  dwell  with  us  in  the  same  streets;  and  thus 
we  may  engage  in  the  urork  of  foreign  missions,  though  we  do  not 
leave  our  own  country.   . 

lY .  The  Spirit  of  G-od  hears  toitnese  to  this  cause.  The  special 
blessing  of  die  Holy  Spirit  has  attended  the  labours  of  the  foreign 
missionary.  .  .  >         - 

We  do  not  here  refer  to  the  grace  given  by  the  blessed  Spirit  to  our 
missionary  brethren,  enabling  many  choice  ministers,  and  many  be- 
loved women^  to  leave  their  bright  prospects  and  their  endeared  hoipes 
in  Christian  lands,  to.  take  up  their  abode  amongst  an  ignorant  and 
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Abased  people^  aad  there  to  be  ^WJ  ^  ^^  uiMmjmig  work. 

TUb,  indeed,  is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  But  we  ask  our  readers 
to  look  at  a  different  view  of  his  work.  Go  out  to  Kingpo,  or  to 
Allahabad,  or  to  Kowetah,  and  see  the  sinner  conyineed^  mrected  to 
tibe  Lamb  of  God;  finding  peaoe  in  believing,  witnessing  a  good  cen- 
fession  in  baptism,  sitting  at  the  oommanion  table,  living  a  Christian 
life,  And  it  may  be  dying  in  the  joyful  hope  of  heaven.  You  see 
all  this  in  the  case  of  those  ^^  who  sometimes  were  zfr  of^*'  and  witk 
$  warm  and  delighted  heart  yon  recogmie  ihe  work  of  ihe  same 
ffood  Spirit  of  all  grace,  who  has  led  your  own  soul  to  the  Saviour. 
"It  is  the  work  of  (Jod!"  is  your  conviction. 

If  so,  let  no  Christian,  kt  no  ehurc^  regard  this  woik  with  indif- 
ference. 

If  so,  agaio,  let  no  doubts  be  entertained  of  its  final  and  gloriona 
aiiocess.  .  ^       - 

Oth^  views  -of  this  eaitse  might  be  {nesented,  and  objections  might 
^  considered.  But  if  there  be  li^ht  and  graoe,  the  objections  will 
disappear  like-  mists  before  the  risme  susu  And  oi;ir  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  consider  the  relations  of  this  work  to  the  spiritual  intei^ 
ests  of  our  congregations  at  home ;  its  influence  on  the  character  and 
future  usefulness  of  our  children ;  its  connection  with  nearly  all  our 
organisations  of  b^evolence,  to  which  it  affords  scope  for  the  largeel 
development ;  its  aspect  to  the  eye  d  the  philaathrepist,  the  echo* 
lar^  and  the  statesman ;  its  motives  and  its  means,  aj|  diowing  its 
Divine  character  and  as  an  earnest  of  its  final  tiuinph.  Theee  and 
other  topics  we  must  leave  in  abeyance.  And  we  here  eonclude  by 
expressing  our  gratitude  to  God,  that  be  has  inclined  and  enabled  us 
as  a  Church  to  engage  in  the  missionary  work  abroad,  as  well  as  at 
home,  and  that  he  has  granted  such  a  measure  of  enconrMemenI 
and  success  to  our  foreign  missions.  Iosa. 


CAUSES  OP  PAILURJiS  IN  BUSINESS. 

An  excellent  writer  in  Hunt's  Magazine  enumerates  the  following 
causes  of  failure  among  men  of  business :  1.  The  leading  one  is  an 
ambition  to  be  rich — ^by  grasping  too  much,  it  defeats  itself^  2.  An- 
other cause  is  aversion  -to  labour. '  8.  The  third  cause  is  an  impa- 
tient desire  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  life  before  the  right  to  them 
has  been  acquired  in  any  way.  4.>  Another  cause  arises  from  the 
want^of  some  deeper  principle  for  the  distinguishing  between  right 
and  wrong,  than  reference  merely  to  what  is  establttbed  as  honour^ 
able  in  the  society  in  which  one  happens  to  live. 
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THE  BAKE  EITEB. 

And  is  t&e  riyer  dark  ?    Nay,  think  not  so ; 
The  *'  brightness  of  his  glory"'  sends  its  Hght     ^ 
Across  the  waters^  op'fting  to  oar  Tiew 
TheiieaT'ii-biiilt  walls  of  aetr  Jerusalem* 
W^  is  it  then,  vhen  wandering  o'er  this  earth. 
So  oft  the  child  of  God  a&ighted  starts, 
When  bnt  a  gHmpse  of  Jor&n  meets  his  eye  t 
Wherefovs  stoink  back  and  tons  once  more  to  tnuM 
The  weary  steps  of  Cfe^  '^SF  ^'^  ^^' 
Its  wav^s  ri^e  round  him?  ^The  mists  of  eiurtiii, 
O'ercload  that  stream,  rising  from  gardens  fair. 
As  well  as  mioses  dark  witii  deepest  crimes. 
X'is  r^avH  dispels  the  clouds. 
'Then,  though  timid  as  the  &wn,  a'en  womaa 
Stands  courageous  on  the  brink;  rejoicing 
When  the  summons  come  to  call  her  home. 
Wherefore^  0  wherefore  fbar  when  Jesus  stands,  > 

To  welcome  us  to  bliss  T— not  such  as  earth 
.  Aifords,  but  that  which  m  tfot  jet  hath  seen, 
Nor  ea^  hath  heard,  nor  heart  of  sum  conceived. 
'Tis  heavenly  bliss  which  Jems,  gived,  and  aught  from  him 
Is  happiness.    Then  let  jiot  that  dark  stream 
Cast  shadows  o^er  thy  soul ;  ever  let  faidi   • 
XiOok  fiur  beyond  its  clouds  to  him  wbo  bids 
Thee  plunge  within  its  wave*  Qnixau 


ON  THE  CEREMONIAL  LA.W,. 

The  Mofiiuo  Taw.  has  leen  divided  into  the  Mcn-al,  the  Political,  ana 
the  Ceremonial.  The  Moral  law,  Trhicfa  respects  our  duly  to  God 
and  our  neighbour,  has  bj^en  universall j  acknowledged  just  and  holy. 
The  Political,  irhich  respects  the  civil  goyemment  of  the  Jews,  has 
been  geinerally  esteemed,  ereh  by  unbelievers,  suited  to  the  statd 
and  circumstances  of  that  people.  But  the  Ceremonial  law,  which 
prescribed  the  sacred  riteS  to  be  used  in  Divine  worship,  and  which 
toontained  many  nilcs  concerning  the  difference  of -meats,  clothing| 
pmjfications,  and  other  things  apparently  trivial,  has  been  seizea 
with  avidity  by  the  enemies  of  Onristianity,  as  a  proper  subject  for 
indecent  and  impious  witticism,. 

Candour  and  honesty  required  that  these  opposers  should  havd 
considered  the  difference  of  time,  climate,  and  state  of  society,  before 
they  formed  a  judgment  of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  tne  cere- 
monial observance.  Also,  when  they  saw  laws  of  a  peculiar  and 
dineular  nature^  they  should  have  laboriously  examined  the  history 
of  Siat  period,  and  the  circumstances  of  that  people,  to  learn  whether 
they  could  not  discover  some  wise  reason  for  these  regulations.  But 
instead  of  this  they  ignorantly  and  autboritativdy  decide,  and  con^ 
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temptootiBly  exoUum — ^^  How  worthy  of  Ood  b  this  code  wbieh  re- 
quires only  the  most  triyial  matters ;  which  gravely  forbids  the  people 
to  wear  a  particuhkr  kind  of*  dress,  and  to  plough  in  a  certain  man- 
ner ;  which  prohi]i>its  fish  withoot  scales,  and  other  articles  of  food ; 
which  gives  such  a  variety  of  iignnctions  concerning  heifers,  and 
sci^e-goats,  and  other  things  of  equal  consequence !" 

To  prove  that  such  reipa^ks  are  as  fodish  as  they  are  wicked,  we 
need  onlv  inquire  into  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Ceremonial  law* 
We  shall  find  the  intent  of  it  worthy  of  Ood,  and  the  means  em- 
ployed for  its  accomplisfament  wise,  benevolent  and  proper. 

1.  Okie  great  end  of  the  Ceremonial  law  was  to  preserve  the  Jeum 
from  idolatry.  At  the  time  when  they  were  separated  to  be  the  pecu- 
tiar  people  of  God,  idolatry,  had  almost  banished  from  the  earth  a 
belief  in  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Bein^,  and  the  crimes  and  super> 
atitions  which  always  attena  such  worship  had  well  nigh  eradicated 
the  sentiment  of  virtue  from  the  human  heart.  Almost  every  object 
in  nature  was  worshipped  except  the  great  Creator,  All  the  produe- 
tions  of  the  earth,  its  idants,  its  beasts,  its  reptiles ;  all  the  luminaries 
of  the  heavens ;  idl  the  passions  and  vices  of  men  had  their  shrines 
and  their  worshippers.  The  most  polished  nations,  as  well  as  the  most 
rude,  were  infected  with  this  contagion ;  and  Egypt,  though  the 
mother  of  arts,  and  the ,  nurse  of  the  sciences,  had  exceeded  aU  other 
lands  in  the  multitude  and  vileness  of  its  divinities.  €k>d,  compassion- 
ating the  situation  of  man,  int^osed  to  prevent  the  progress  of  idola- 
trv,  and  selected  ike  Jewish  nation  as  the  depository  of  his  truths. 
This  nation,  however,  notwithstanding  the  revelations  which  God  made 
to  it,  showed  a  strone  propensity  to  mat  adoration  of  false  gods  which 
they  had  seen  in  l^ypt,  and  which  was  practised  by  every  other 
people  .upon  eartJL  To  restrain  them  from  this  crime  some'  power- 
ful barrier  was  needed.  The  Ceremonial  law  was  this  barrier.  AU 
its  precepts  were  admirably  adapted  to  this  end,  and  the  choice  of 
them  displays  the  most  consummate  wisdom.  Bj  putting  a  distinc- 
tion between  clea^  and  unclean  beasts,  it  efiectnally  prevented  that 
familiar  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  which  would  have  endan- 
gered the  virtue  of  the  Jews.  They  could  not,  without  peril,  have 
mingled  with  idolaters,  listened  to  their  maxims,  and  observed  their 
practices.  What  then  could  be  wiser  than  the  luw  conceming^  meats 
apd  drinks,  which  effectually  prevented  such  intercourse  ?  ]no  inti- 
macy could  be  formed  between  those  whose  reUgious  principles  pre- 
vented them  from  sitting  down  at  the  same  table. 

Had  the  prescribed  ntes  been  fewer  or  less  attractive,  they  mij^ht 
have*  been  seduced  by  the  pomp  of  idolatrous  worship,  and  have  faued 
in  maintaining  the  pmrity  .of  their  religion.  But  that  multitude  of 
observances  ^ch  constantly  engaged  their  time,  and  interested  their 
feelings,  made  their  religion  de^r  to  them,  and  rendered  them  less 
liable  to  apostatize.  There  was  a  dignity  and  grandeur  attached  to 
their  worship  of  which  we  can  have  but  a  faint  conception.  Jehovah, 
the  invisible  God  and  Creator  of  the  universe,  was  their  king.  A 
throne  was  prepared  for  him  between  the  chefubimsi  over  the  ark  of 
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the  coveBant,  wherb  lie  sat  and  held-  andieiice  vith  hiB  ministers. 
The  exalted  privilege  qf  ha^ng  such  »  ruler,  and  of  being  regarded^ 
with  such  favour,  elevated  them  above  all  thq  other  nations  of  the 
earth*;  an  idea  which  wefindtiteflik  dwelling  upon  with  peculiar  satis- 
factioh.  Their  priests  wefe  not  on]y  the  nanisters  of  religion,  as: 
among  other  people^  but  they  were  tiie  courtiers,  the  messengers,  the 
liousehold  offieerj.of  the  king^;:  and  their  robes  of  office  corresponded^ 
in  richness  and  magnificence,  with  their  exalted  r&nk.  In  the  templd- 
eervioe  there  was  united,  all  that  ie  awful  in  religion,  dignified  in  sta- 
tion, and  splendid  in  magnificencew  No  wonder  that  they  could  con-. 
<^ive  of  B^  im^agery  more  sublime  than  that  borrowed  from  such 
worship ;  no  wonder  that  the  highest 'happines&  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation  i^  described  in  language  derived  1&<an  this  source ;  n6  won- 
der that  angels  themselves  ace  represented  aa  clothed  like  |>riest» 
sainistering  in  the  templa  A  "'religion  loaded  with  so  many  and 
^nch  magnificent  rites,  at.tiiat  age,  and  among  that  people,  would  be 
likely  to  attach  its  votaries,  and -beget,  a  firm  and  tena'cioiia  adher^ice. 

But  espeeially  did  the  Ceremonial  la^.  tend  -to  preserve  the  Jews 
from  idolatry,  by  prisseribinff  to  them  ceremonies  ddreatly  opposed  to 
the  ceremonies  observed  ^  their  toorehip  by*  the  natione  that  9wr^ 
rounded  them.  Considered  in  this  light^  the  most  seemihgl^  trifling 
{injunctions  become  of  vast  'conseqin^ce.  .In  Egypt,  &  heifer  inibf 
out  blenush  was  consecrated  to  Isis,  and  worshipped  as  her  repreeeiK 
tative.  This  same  anioaal  wfts  ordered  by  the  Jewish  law  to  be  burnt 
without  the'  caAap,  with  every  ibark  of  contx^mpt,  and  the  water  of 
purification  to  be  made  &om  its.  ashes.  From*  the.  idolatry  of  the 
Eygptians,  may  also  ,be  discovered  the  reason  of  ike  selection  of  the 
ram,  the  goat,  and  the  calf,  iM  sacrificeef  for  sin^  •  The  ram  was  wor^ 
shipped  as  the  representative  qf  Ammon,  witji  tiie  most  splendid 
and  alluring  rites.  The  Israelites  ^ere  ordered  ii&st^  of  prostra-> 
ting  themselves  before  it,  to  kill  and  eat  it  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover,  which  was  observed  on  the  very  day  th&t  the  Egvptians 
began  their  annual  sol^dsnities  in^  honour  of  that  atnimaL  The  goat 
was  adof  ed  in'  Esypt  with  the  most  licentious  rites.  The  IsraeHtea 
were  commandecT to  sitari&oe  it,  and  on  the  day  of  solemn  expiation 
to  send  it  loaded  with  curses  into  the  wilderness.  The  calf  was  con* 
aidered  in  Egypt  as  the  representative  of  Apis,  and  received  divine 
honours.  In  Israel,  it  was  to  bleed  by  the  hand  of  the  sacrificerl  This 
opposition  between  the  Ceremonial  law  and  the  Egyptiim  idolatry 
might  be  illustrated  more  in  detail.  The  instances  which  have  been 
given  are,  however,  sufficient  to  show  that  it  Ivas  not  without  wise 
reasons  that  those  laws  were  enacted  which  have  been  regarded  as 
trifling.  By  thus  appointing  as  siu'ofierings  the  gods  of  Egypt,  all 
familiar  intercourse  between  the  two  nations  was  prevented;  and 
the  propensity  of  the  Jews  to  worship  the.  idols  whichthey  had  seen, 
adored  on  the  bimks  of  the  Nile  was  effectually  restrained. 

But  it  was  necess&ry  to  guard  the  Israelites  not  only  against  the 
false  worship  of  the  JBgytians,  but  also  against  that  of  l£e  neigh- 
bearing  nations;  and  for  this  reason  we  find 'so  many  laws  directed 
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against  the  saperstitieiiB  ceremonies  of  the  people  immediatelj  upon 
liieir  borders.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  specifica- 
tions. 

What  has  been  said  may  serve  to  show,  tha^  howeVer  unimportant 
many  of  the  Mosaic  injunctions  may  appear,  when  considered  in 
'themselTcs^  they  yet  were  admirably  suited  to  the  drcumstanoes  of 
the  people  to  whom  they,  were  given,  and  had  a  direct  tendency  to 
preserve  ^em  from  idolatry. 

II;  That  part  of  the  Ceremonial  law  which  made  a  dMfictton  he^' 
Uffeen  clean  and  unelecm  anifnaUy  allowing  the  former  to  be  eaten, 
and  prohibiting  the  nse  of  the  latter,  was  established,  in  all  probabilitT) 
among  other  reasons,  from  k  regard  to  the  health  of  the  people.  At 
least  we  are  informed  by  those  pl^rsicians  who  have  written  on  the 
diseases  of  the  East,  that  none  of  the  ai^mals  prohibited  by  the 
Mosaic  law,  as  far  as  they  can  be  known,  can  with  safety  be  eaten  in 
Palestine,  <A*  the  countries  in  the  vicinity.*  If  fish  without  scales 
be  prohibited,  they  tell  us  that  this  kind  of  fish^  lying  there  always  in 
the  heated  mud,  is  undean^  uawholesome,  and  almost  indigestible. 
If  Bwine'a  flesh  be  forbidden,. they  assure  us  that,  in  those  countries, 
the  use  ^f  it  is  almost  necessarily  followed  by  disease.  The  caae 
appears  to  be  the  same  with  other  kinds  of  food  that  are  forbidden. 
The' frequent  ablutions  and .  puriQcations  which  are  enjoined  had,  at 
ieast  to  some  extent,  the  same  object  in  vieif.*  They  are  beneficial, 
ajid  even  necessary,  in  hot  countries  for  refreshment,  deanliness  and 
health.  Bdigion  converted  them  into  duties,  and  prescribed  the 
time,  the  manner,  and  the  occasion*  Is  not  the  health  of  the  people 
an  object  of  sufficient  consequence  to  engage  the  attention 'of  a  wise 
legislator?  Have  not  our  modern  quarantine  laws  always  been 
esteemed  wise,  and  those  other  precautions  which  a^e  used  to  prevent 
the  introduction  or  progress,  of  disease  in  a  country  ? 

The 'more  this  part  of  the  subject  is  escamined  and  understood,  the 
more  we  shall  be  convinced;  of  die  kindness  and  benevolence  of  the 
Supreme  Being ;  the  more  shall  we  see  him  solicitous  for  the  health 
of  the  body  and  the  aoul.  In  these  minute  directions  he  shows  him- 
self a  tender  Fath^  of  his  covensint  peoplcf 

*  Head,  «De  morbU  SnOieif." 

f  We  miut  look  somewhat  deeper;  and  If  we  do^  the  leading  pilnciples,  at  Ieul»  of  the 
distinctian,  will  be  found  intelligibJlB  pnough,  and  in  perfect  aocordaace^  with  the  general 
ipirit  of  the  Mosaic  eoonomj.  The  bodj  requires  food;  anil  as  in  all  its  relati<ms  'the  body 
was  made  to,  image  relations  of  a  higher* and inore  important  nature,  so,  in  particular,  tiM 
manner  it  was  dealt  with  in  roBpeot  to  food,  must  be  of  a  kind  fitted  to  represent  what  eon- 
earned  the  propar  sostenanoe  and  ei^oyment  of  tha  souL  The  food,  therefore^  oohld  not  1)6 
CTCiy  thing  that  might  come  in  the^ay,  capable  of  beiog  tuifned  into  an  artide  of  4iet;  for, 
in  a  fallen  world  the  tonl  that  would  be  in  health  and  prosper,  must  continually  oxereiea 
itaelf  to  a  choasing  between  the  evil  knd  the  good.  Hence,  <to  present  a  shadow  of  this  in  the 
lower  province  of  the  bodi^  life,  there*  must  here  also  be  an  evil  ai^d  a  good— a  permitted  and 
a  forbidden — a.  class  of  things  U  be  taken  as  lawful  and  proper,  and  another  elaas  to  be  re- 
jected as  abommable^  It  must  alio  be'  God's  own  word  which  should  regulate  the  distinc- 
tion, which  should  single  ant  and  sanfttiiy  oertaiii  kinds  of  foad  firom  the  aoimal  ereation 
(within  which  alone  the  distinction  could  properly  be  drawn,)  for  the  comfortable  8up|)ort  of 
the  body.  But  in  doing  this,  the  word  of  God  did  not  act  capriciously,  or  without  regard  to 
the  natoral  constitution  or  fitting  orller  of  things;  ind  while  it  presraihed  with  an  absolute 
authority  what  should  or  should  not  be  eaten,  it  selected  in  eaeh  aepartment  for  map's  use 
the  highest  of  its  kindk-whateTor  it  was  1)eit  and  most  agreeable  to  his  nature  te  partake  e£ 
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in.  Another  end  of  the  Ceremonial  law  was  to  impress  upon  the 
people  of  Israel  views  of  that  holine9ij  qf  which  their  rites  and  eere^ 
monies  were  emblems*  In  those,  ages  of  the  world  nothing  would 
have  appeared  more  inexpQ.dient  than  a  religion  without;  a  splei^lid 
and  multifarious  ritual ;  and  to  a  nation  as  gross  and  carnaLas  were 
the  Jews^  sensible  objects  were  indispensaUj  necessary  to  inspire 
spiritual  truths.  One  design  of  the  law  wa^  to  train  and  improve  a 
people  that  were  rude  and  b^barous,  by  reason,  of  their  long  slavery 
in  £gypt.  An  exhibition  pf  what  is  sordid  and  mean  by  external 
objeets  could,  in  these  circumstances^  be  more  strongly  made,  and 
more  clearly  understood ;  numerous^  purifications,  abstinences,  and 
sacrifices  were  enjoined^  that  by  these  putward  ordinances  they  might 
be  led  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  thincs  th&t  are  spirituaL 
They  were  modes  of  speaking  by  action,  in  which  they  were  taught 
to  expand  these  ceremonies  m  a  mystical  manner,  and  to  co^8iaer 
the|n  as  emblematic  of  that'  inward  holiness,  without  which  all  out- 
ward observance^  iare  unavailing. . 

lY.  Above  all,  the  Ceremonial  law  was  intended  aiid  calculated 
to  prepare  the  Jews  for  ih^  coming  of  the  Messiah^  by  prefiguring 
and  typifying  the  blessinas  of  the  gospels  The. whole  epi§Ue  to  the 
Hebrews'is  employed  in  mustrating  this  truth.  From  i^  we -see  that 
all  th j  legal  rites  siafA  worship  pointed  to  the  Messiah,  and  repre- 
sented the  oblation  which  he  Qiade,  and  the  benefits  which  he  pur- 
chased. .  .  .  ' 

It  is  called  '^  iel  shadow  of  gboil  things  to  come"-^a  faint  sketch 
or  rude  draught  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  That  gospel,  we  are  told, 
(Heb.  iii.  2,)  was  preached  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness — 
preached  by  significant  emblems,  slaughtered  animals,  and  bleeding 
victims;  by  which  the  Saviour '.was  V  evidently  set  forth  crucified 
among  them,"  not  as  evidently  sA  in  these  latter  times-  lu  this 
view  tnese  carnal  usages  are  worthy  the  wisdom  of  God  to  appoint, 
and  the  majesty  of  G(^  to  accept.  This  gi^es  them  peculiar  dignity 
and  importance,  and  sets 'them  infinitely  above  all  similar  observ- 
ances used  in  heathen  worship.  When  thus  studied  and  understood, 
they  acquire  real'  magnificence,  and  impart  the  noblest,  instruction ; 
they  become  truly  interesting  a.nd  profitable  to  believers.     -How 

{Pleasant  to  perceive  in  the.  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  worship  the 
ineamentd  of  our  tuest  Friena !  How  delightiul  to  see  this  spotless 
victim  t^ically  slain  at  the  Feast  of  the  Fassover,  and  in.  the  anni- 
versary Fast  of  Expiation;  to  see  hi^  death  as  a. ransom  for  our 
souls  presented  to  our  faith  in  every  mor^ing  and  evening  sacrifice ; 
to  see  his  elorious  intercession  exhibited  in  the  rich  incense  which 
ascends  tolieaven ;  to  see  the  various  methods  of  purification  point- 
ing, sometimes  to  ^^  the  blood  of  sprinkling  which  cleanseth  from  all 
sin,''  and  sometimes  to  the  purifying  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
to  see  in  the  cities  of  refuge  that  perfect  security  which  Christ's 
merits  afibrd  to  the  humble  and  believing  sinner ! 

Thus  studying  the  Mosaic  law,  we  shall  find  even  *the  Book  of  Levi- 
ticus dear  to  our  affections.    We  shall  see  life  and  glory  on  every 
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)»agie«  Instead  of  regarding  it  ae  dry  and  inrfpid,  we  shall  khow  it 
capable  of  yielding  ^^  marrow  and  fatness  ;*'  instead  of  meeting  with 
nothing  bat  what  is  hard  and  barren,  we  shall  find  refreshing  water 
springing;  from  the  fiipjby  rock.  *'  Theke  are  they  which  testify  of" 
Christ,  S.  K.  £• 


THE  CHMSTIAN  GRACES  ALL  CONNECTED. 

ft 

From  "  Oharitj  uid  its  J^raiti^"  By  Jo&fttliia  Bdwardi. 

All  the  graces  of  Ohristianily  are  linked  together,  so  as  to  be  mii- 
toally  connected  "and  mutually  dependent.  .1  proceed  to  give  some 
reasons  of  their  being- thus  connected  and  dependent.    And, 

1.  They  utre  all  from  'the  same  source.  All  the  graces  of  Christi* 
anity  are  from  the  same  Spirit ;  as  says  the  apostle,  ^^  There  are  di- 
versities 6f  gifts,  btit  the  same  Spirit ;  diversities  of  operations,  hut 
it  is  the  same  Gk>d  wUch  worketh  all  in  all,"  1  Cor.  xii.  4,  6.  The 
ffraces  of  Christianity  are  all  from  the  same  Spirit  of  Christ  sent  forth 
uto  the  heart,  and  dwelling  there  ^  a  holy,  and  powerful,  and^  divine 
nature ;  and  therefore  all  graces^  are  only  the  different  ways  of  acting 
on  the  part  of  the  same  divine  nature ;  as  there  may  be  different  re- 
flections of  the  liffht  of  the  sun,  and  yet  all  in  origin  the  same  kind 
of  Ught,  because  it  all  comes  from  the  same  source  or  body  of  light. 
Grace  in  the  soul  is  the  Holy  Spirit  acting  in  the  soul,  and  thus  com- 
municating his  own  holv  nature.  As  it  is  with  water  in  the  fountain, 
so  here  it  is  all  one  and  the  same  holy  nature,  only  diversified  by  the 
variety  of  streams  sent  forth  from  it.  These  streams  must  all  be  of 
the  same  nature,  seeing  they  all  thus  c6me  from  the  same  source ; 
and  the  difference  of  many  of  them,  whereby  they  have  different 
names,  iff  chiefly  relative,  and  more  from  reference  to  their  various 
objects  and  modes  of  exercise,  than  from  a  )real  difference  in'their  ab- 
stract nalxire.'   So  also, 

2.  Utey  are  oM  oommunieated  in  the  %ame  work  of  the  Spirit^ 
namely^  in  convervion. — There  is  not  ene  conversion  of  the  soul  to 
faith,  and  another  conversion  to  love  to  God,  and  another  to  huqiility, 
and  another  to  repentance,  and^fitill  another  to  love  to  man ;  but  all 
are  produced  by  one  and  the  same  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  are  thd 
result  of  one  and  the  same  conversion,  or  change  of  the  heart.  And 
this  proves  that  all  the  graces  are  united  and  licked  together,  as  being 
contained  in  that  one  and  the  saihe  new  natulre  that  is  given  us  in  re- 
generation. It  is  here,  as  it  is  in  the  fi)rst  generation,  that  of  the 
body,  in  which  the  several  faculties  are  comimunicated  in  one  and  the 
same  generation,  the  senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  tasting,  and 
smelling,  and  so  the  powers  ^f  moving,  breathing,  &c.,  all  being  given 
at  the  same  time,  and  aU  being  but  one  human  nature,  and  one  human 
life,  though  diversified  in  its  modes  and  forms.  It  is^  further  true  of 
the  Christian  graces, 
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8.  That  they  dU  have  the  eame  root  and  foundation^  namely^  the 
knowledge  qf  God^s  exdMenee, — ^The  same  sight  or  sense  of-  God  s 
excellency  begets  faith,  and  love,  and  Repentance,  and  all  the  othef 
graces.  One  sight  of  .this  excellence  Will  heget  all  these  graces,  be- 
caiise  it  shows  the  ground  and  reason  of  all  holy  dispositions,  and  of 
all  holy  behaviour  toward  God.  They  that  truty  know  God's  nature 
will  love  him,  and  trust  in  him,,  and  have  a  spirit  to  submit  to  him, 
and  seTve,  and  obey  him/  "  They  that  kno#  thy  name  will /put  their 
trust  in  thee."  Psahn  ix.  10.  ^^Whosoevtt:^  sinneth  hath  not  seen 
him,  neither  known,  him."  1  John  iii.  6.  *^*  Every  oile  that  loveth  » 
born  of  God,  and  knoweth  Gx^l."  1  John  iv.  7.  '  It  is  also  true  of  the 
Chridtiaii  graces, 

4.  That  they  all  have  the  same  rul^^  i%amely^  the  law  of.  Q-od. — AxA 
therefore  they  must,  be  linked  together;  for  seping'they  all  have 
respect  to  this  rule,  they  all  tend  to  confirmi  the  whole  of  the  rule, 
and  to  conform  the  heart  and  life  to  it.  He  that^  has  9' true  .respect 
to  one  of  God's  commahds,  will  have  a  true  respect  to  all ;  for  they 
are  all  established  by  the  same  authority,  and  are  all  jointly  an  ex- 
pression of  the  dame  holy'nature  of  God.  "  Whosofever  shall  keep 
the  whole  law,' and  ybt  offend  in  one  point,  ho  is  guilty  of  all ;  for  he 
that  said,  Do  not  comtkut  adultery,  said  also.  Do  not  kill.  ^  Now  if 
thou  commit  no  adultery,  yet  if  thou  kill,  thou  art  become  a  trans- 
gressor of  the  kw.V  James  ii.  10, 11.  , 

6.  AH  the  Ohrietian  graced  have  tJie  same  enct,  namdy^'Q-od. — He 
is  their  end,  for  they  all  tendio  him.,  As  thoy  are  all  from  the  same 
«ource,  rising  from  the  dame  fountain;  and  all  stand  on  the  same 
foundation,  growing  from  the  same  root; ;  and  are  all  .directed  by  the 
•  same  tule,  the  law  of  t^od;  so  they  are  all  directed  to  the  same  end, 
namely,  God  and  his  glory,  and  our  happiness  in  him.  And  this 
shows  that  they  must  be  nearljr  related,'  and  very  much  linked  to- 
gether. .  And  once  more,  it  is  true,' 

6.  That  aU  the  Ohmtian  graces  are  alike  related  to  one  and  the 
eame  graecy  namely j  charity j  or  divine -love j,a»  the.  sum  of  them  aU,--^ 
As  we  have  before  seen,  charity  or  lov^  is  the  sum*  of  all  true  Chris- 
tian graces,  however  many  names  we  may  give  them.  And  however 
different  the  modes  of  their  exercise^  or  the  ways  of  their  m&iufesta- 
tion,  if  we  do.  but  carefully  examine  them  we  shall  find  they  are  all 
resolved  into  one.  Love,  or  charify,  is  the  fulfilling  of  them  all^  and 
they  are  but  so  mletny  diversifications,  and  different  branches,  .and  re- 
lations, and  modes  of  exercise  of  the  same  thing.*  One  grace  does, 
in  effect,  contain  them  all,  just  as  the  one  principle  of  life  con^rehends 
all  its  manifestations.  And  heince  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  always 
together,  and  are  dependent' on.and  implied  in  pne  another. 


Thx  Calm  Rbtbospect  or  thi  ^ast. — That  greatand  far-famed  scholar,  Grotius, 
on  his  death-bed,  spoke  thus:  "Ah  I  I  have  consumed  my  life  in  a  laborious  doing 
of  nothinc!  I  woiUd  eivQ  all  my  learning  and  honor  for  the  plain  integrity  of 
John  Urick  I"  ^This  John  Urick  was  a  religious  poor  man,  who  spent-  eight  hours 
of  the  day  in  reading  and  pr^ef  ,  eight  in  labor,  aad  eight  in  sleep  and  meals. 


i 
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PATBISnC  OLEANINOS. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Preabjterian  chiirch  when 
ber  theologians^  an.d  especially  those  ijrho  undertook  to  expound  and 
defend  her  faith,  were  expected  to  haute  a  respectable  share  of  patris- 
tic leaminff.  Now-a-days^  however,  the  idea  has  somehow  become 
prevalent,  uiat  the  only  cultivators  of ^,  this  department  of  theological 
.Cterattire,  are  (with  nM  exceptions)  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  or 
the  Axtglican  church.  As  Prelatists  ^t  general  i^ow  the  fathers  as 
atcthority  in  matters  of  faith,  which  presbyterians  think  should  be 
given  to  the  Scriptures  alone,  it  maj^^  be  that  the  former  are  much 
more  conversant  with  the  patrbtic  ¥nrit]ngs  than  the  latter.  Certainly 
they  ought  to  be ;  and  yet  we  shrewd]^  suspect  that  many  a  modem 
Anglican,  who  seems  to  be  on  very  familiar  terms  with  these  venerable 
tomes,  is  but  a  second-hand  scholar ;[  and,  ia  commercial  phrase,  is 
doing  a  large  business  on  borrowed  <iapital'.  Still,  it  were  strange 
indeed  if  England,  with  her  two  splenctid  and  unique  univer8ities,^e 
abodes  of  students  surrounded  by  appliances  of  learning,  such  as  can 
be  found  nowhere  else,  did  not  contain  a  great  multitude  of  scholars 
thoroughly  conversant  with  patristic  |ore.  Tet  we  doubt  whether 
even'Ei^land  could  at  any  time  boast  ;of  having  many  divines,  who, 
like  Bishop  Usher,  had  read  through  the  whole  Bibliotheca  Patrum, 
pen  in  hand. 

Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  this  species  of  learning  among  as  at 
the  present  day,  there  was  a  time  wh^  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Scotland,  France,  Holland,  &c.,  could  boast  of  theologians  not  a  whit 
behind  those' of  any  other  branch  of < the  Cathplic. church  in  their 
acquaintance  with  these  noble  monuments  of  early  times.  Rutherford, 
Baillie,  Forbes,  Jamesoii,  Rivet,  Yitrii^^a,  Witsius,.  Daille,  Basna^ 
and  a  host  of  others,  wei:e,.aa  their  wofks  attest,  deeply. read  in  uie 
fathers.  Daille,  that  noble  ornament  cjf  the  church  of  France,  great 
alike  in  the  pulpit  loid  handling  his  pen,  wrote  a  book,  incomparably 
the  best  that*  has  ever  appeared,  upon  ^e  subject  of  ^^  the  Rieht  use 
of  the  Fathers  ;"*  every  pase  of  wnich  ^hows  that  in  this  field  ne  was 
completely  at  home.  Ini  ^is  work  I|aille  observes,  ^'Though  the 
authority  of  the  fathers  is  not  suffici^t  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
artidles  now  held  by  the  Romish  churchj  and  which  Protestants  reject, 
even  if  the  fathers  believed  the  same,  tvet  it  may  serve  to  establish 
their  falsehood,  when  we  find  from  the  lathers  that  the  ancients  knew 
nothing  of  them.  And  this  is  a  matter  tnat  So  nearly  concerns  Protes- 
ants,  that  to  be  able  to  effect  this  deaiga^'JC conceive  they  ought  to  employ 
a  good  part  of  their  time  in  r^ciding  ovef  the  books  of  the  ancients.^*- 

As  we  have  abeady  stated,  we  do  not  recognize  their  authority 
(which  they  themselves  never  claimed)  is  judges  in  matters  of  faith ; 
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yet  as  coBfessors  of  the  truth'in  their  own  .-aee,  and  witnesses  as  to 
what  was  the  fiutl)  of  their  oWii  age,  they  are  deserving  of  all  honour. 
With  all  the  errors  and  contradictions  to  befbnnd  in  their  writings, 
who  that  considers  aright  tile  servicea  they  have  rendered  to  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  the  b^ii^ts  they  have  confer):ed  upon  the'world 
of  letters,  can  look  without '4i)^otion  on  the  array  of  piajestic  tomes 
in'  a  complete  collection  of  tUe  fathers  ?  They  constitute  one  of  the 
noblest  monuments  of  the  power  of  the  gospel ;  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  that  its  author. is  indeed  "  the  light  and  (he  life  of  men."  '  '*  Is 
it  not,"  says'  Daille,  ^^a  woii^erful  traiff  4o  se^  thai  sq  many  great 
minds,  bom  in  sc^^many  several  ages,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  hundred 
years,  and  in  so  niany  differ^t  coujitries,  being  at  the  san^e  tinie  of 
such  various  tempers,  who  m  otheir.  things  were  of  such  contrs^ 
opinionB,  Should,  notwithstai^ng,  be  found  to  .agree  1^0  constantly 
and  unanimously  in  the-  fun4amentals  of  Christianity  ?  That  amkl 
such  diversity  of  worship  th^  all  adore  one  and  the  same  Christ, 
{preach  .one  and  the  same  sai^ctific^tion,  hope  for  one  and  the  same 
imm6rtaUty,  acknowledge  all  ]i>f  thijBm  tiie  same  gospels,  find  therein, 
kII  of  them  great  and  nigh'  9>Tsteries  ?  The  e:!t(][tii8ite  wisdom  an^ 
inestimiable  beauty  of  the  discijpline  of  Jesus  Chridt  is  itself,  I  c'onfess, 
the-  QioSt  certain  and  forcible  argument' of  its  truth ;  yet  certainly 
this  consideration  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  small  proof  of  the  same:  For 
what  probability  is  there  thaf^  so  many  holy  men,  who  were  endued 
with  such  admirable  parts,  ^h  so  much  strength  and  clearness  of 
understanding  (as  their  writih^  sh6W,)  should  he  all  of  them  so  grossly 
mistaken  as  to  set  a  high  pricff  and  esteem  upon  this  discipline,  as  to 
st^er  for  it  even  unto  death,  unless  it  had  a  certa;in  heavenly  virtue 
in  it,  wherewith  to  impress  th^  souls  of  men."  *    ' 

*  The' names  and  the  Works  df  the  fathers  'deserve  to.  be  held  in  per- 
petual honour,  since  they  are,  in  one  sense,  the  founders  of  that  magnifi- 
cent Christian  literature,  Whiop  now  numbers  its  volumes  .'by  tens  of 
thousands,  and  which  forms  so  Important  an  element  of  civilization,  not 
to  speak  of  its  higher  in'fluenc^  on  the  character  and  condition  of  ipen 
as  immortal  beings.  It  is  a  ijbticeable  fact;  that  Christianity  is  the 
only  religion  that  has  li  Uteratjire;  a  fact,  which  evincihg  its  adapted- 
ness  to  tnan^s  intellectual  nattire,  proves  that  it  must  be  the  ofispring 
of  Divine  wisdom,  and  henci  able  to  supply  all  his  moral  wants. 
Doubtless  it  was  from  holy  Scijiptifre  that  the  Clements,  the  Origens, 
and  the  Basils  of  the  early  crairch  drew  their  inspiration ;  they  only 
reflected  the  glory  of  the  Bjble,  for  it  was  its  divine  claims  they 
asserted,  its  doctri£es  they  dtf ended,  its  precepts  they  e'!s:pounded. 
'  But  when  they  sat  down  to  cbtnpose  their  immortal  works  they  had 
iko  models;  they  made  books;6^a'kiBd.!that  the  wbrld  had  never 
before  seen ;  they  entered  up<in  a  dgmain  of  knowledge,  as  we  may 
^y,  hitherto  untrodden ;  and  Hhe  fathers  of  the  first  three  or  four 
centuries  produced  works,  whi^h,  subordinately  to  Scripture,  feid  the 
life  of  the  church,  its  intellect^  and  its  «heart,  durfng  those  long  and 
dismal  ages,  when  Europe  w^s  slowly  emerging  from  the  flood  of 
barbarism  winch  overspread  her  ancient  seats  of  arts  a^d  sciences. 
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As  the  fathers  mrote  for  th^  own  timeBi  wo,  of  eourjete,  find  mncli 
in  their  writings  inapplicable  to  our  own.  We  discoTer  a  great  deal 
that  we  faaVe  learned  to  cast  aside  as  fond  phantasy  and  silly  supersti- 
tion. But  when  we  look  at  -this  aspect  of  patristic  diaracter,  we  slioold 
not  forget  that  we  have  had  what  they  had  not— tAeien^/ft  (^  time — 
the  recorded  experience  of  eighteen  centur^St  That  which,  in 
Cyprian's  or  Jerome's  darjr  was  only  in  embryo,  has  for  ages  past 
been  full  blown.  They  saw  things •  only  *^in  part/'  we  see  them 
^'when  that  which  is  perfect  has  come/'  It  may  be  fQ.with  us,  that 
Christian^  who  live  ttoree  J^un^red  years  a^ier  us«  shall  wonder  at  our 
blindness  in  allowii^  certun  practices  ^  creep  into  the  chnrcK. 
Take  one  example,  the  organization  called  thd  ^^  Scms  of  Temperance.*' 
Here  and  diere  a  person  is  found  who  denounces  tb^  qrg<i'MMtion  in 
the  severeet  terms,  as  .one  fraught  witn  stupendous  evils ;  who  main- 
tains that  excellent  as  is  the  object  tot  which  ^Hhe  Sons"  Ivuve  asso- 
ciated themselves,  their  Association  contains  elements  of  dangerous 
tendency,  both  to  church  and  state.  We  do  not  say  whether  this 
opinion  b  just  or  ui\|ust ;  but  we  do  affirm  that  it  would  be,  at  present, 
impossible  td  convince  very  many  of  the  wdent  fiends  of  total  absti- 
nencej  that  this  scheme  indudes  any  such  evil  element  ;.'while*others 
who  do  not  just  like  it  feel  bound  to  keep  Alent,  because  the  good 
effected  by  it  is  so'great,  and  the  evils,  are  so  little.  One  hundred 
years  may  put  a  totally  new  face  upon  tl^  ,thing.  So  in  regard  to 
other  methods'  of  benevolent .  agency  of  modern  origim  We^  are  toe 
near  them  to  perceive,  or'^  appreciate^  the  necessary  effect  of  those 
human  imperfections  which  mingle  with  them«  So  with  the  fathers. 
Gould  Anthony  or  Basil  have  ever  imagined  that  th^  mpnasticism 
they  80  warmly  advocated^  would  in  after  ages  ^rove  to  be  a  Pandora's 
box  to  the  church  ? — ^that  the  plant  they,  nursed  so  carefully,  when  it 
reached  maturity,  would  turv  ou^  a  Upas  laree  ^  Ko  I  and  if  th^ 
fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries  could  return  to  earth,  they  would 
stand  aghast  at  the  results  of  their  oiim  labours,  and  would  be  $lled 
with  horror  and  indignation  by  the.  sight  of  the  principles  and  practices 
which  are  supposed  to  be  sanctioned  by  their  venerable  names.  We 
think  this  is  a  consideration  which  in  some  measure  palliates  the  errors 
of  the  early  fathers,  or  at  least  .should  be  taken  mto  accpunt  when 

1  weighing  them  in  the  bal^tnces  of  justice. 

\  TiidX  their  writings  as  a  whole  ave  ill  suited  for  general  circtdation 

5  now  is  not  surprisinff.    They  were  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of 

their  own  times,  and  they  were  very  different  from  ours.  Error  is 
many  sided,  while  truth  is  one-'— like  its  Author  it  is  the  ^  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  forever."  For  many  centuries  the  Ohurch  was 
forced  to  maintain  a  constant  conflict  with  th^  p^rs^cutor  without,  or 
the  perverters  of  her  faith  within.  No  sooner  was  one  noxious  heresy 
laid  ^n  the  ^rave,  than  another  rose  from  its  ashes^  Hence  her 
authorship,  for  m^Jiy  centuries  was  chiefly  polemic  and  apologetic 
Still  it  contains  a  great  deal  not  only  which  is  fitted  to  gratify  that 
sanctified  curiosity  to  survey  the*  footsteps  of  the  flock,  to  examine 
the  ancient  forms  of  spiritual  life,  but  much  that,  i^  intrinsically  valu* 


\ 
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able  and  edifying  to  the  devout  Clirigtian.  Of  coorsd,  we  need  ooi 
Bay  tliat  thej  furnish  inestimable  material  to  th^se  who  are  set  for 
the  defence  tit  thiB  gospel,  and  are  called  to  do  battle  against  all  who 
would  impose  upon  the  Church  of  like  present  day  yokes,  whidi  our 
lathers  in  the  faith  were  as  little-  able  or  willing  to  wear  as  we.  It 
was  our  piirpose'to  liave  added  dome  ^lustrations  of  these  latter  re- 
marks, but  we  must  defcr  them  to  asiotfaer  number.  F. 


THE  INi;iDELITr  OP  tHE  W'OEKSffOP. 

t  '  « 

Ths  ccnrnmon  people  heard  Jesw  gladly.  Hia  preaching,  both  as 
to  Its  matter  and  its  manfier,  camahome  to  tiieir  cxreomstaacee  and 
their  feelings  with  a  degree  of  force  it  seldom  carried  in  the  case  of 
the  wealtl^  ai^d  the  prosperous.  The  midn  strength  of  Ohnstianity, 
so  far  as  it  receives,  strength  from  man^  has  always  lain  in  its  accept 
tance  by  the  industrious  classes;  for  although  some' of  the  brightest 

S*  ecimens  of  Christian  character  have,  in  every  age,  been  found,  aa 
ey  are  found  stittf  aau>n^  those  who- have  devcied  great  worldly 
w«ftkh  and  high  pontien  m  society  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  yet 
the  poor  man's  mfloenee,  multiplied  according  to  tibe  proportion  in 
wiikn  poor  xnen  abound,  mounts  far  above  w£b^  can  be^  claimed  for 
the  ^^  not  many  wise,  not  many  rich,  not  many  noble,''  Irho  have  de- 
TOted  themselves  on  the  altar  of  Christian  service. 

That  the  gospel  riiould  be  regarded,  with  peculiar  favour  by  the 
warldpg  classes  is  not  dtflSralt  to  account  for.  *8tmgg&nff  in  the 
battle  of  lif c^-often  fin£n^  it  a  battle  toobtam  as  much  as  &11  keep 
body  and  soul  together— begging  of  his  richer  neighbour,  and  often 


"'^SKi^'  ii^  ▼un,  ^  for  leava  to  toil" — finding  himself  frequently  on 
thcb  brink  of  want,  while  yet  he  sees  plenty  around  him— ever  the  first 
to  suffer .  in  any  depression  of  trade,  any  ext^^ve  political  change, 
or  any  dearlh  of  provisions,  the  working  man  is  constantly  in  need 
of  a  comforter,' svH^  "as  the  gospel  professes  tO'be;  Allow  that  much 
of  the  distress  of  the  hard  working  poor  is  of  their  own  causmg — ^that 
man?  of  them  are  careless  and  improvident  in  prosperity,  ^'  earning 
like  horses  and  spending  like  asses,  —-4t  is  b^ond  a  doubt  that  many 
others  will  have  to  continue  poor«  in  spite  of  their  best  endeavours ; 
for  even  after  they  have  begun,  as  they  think,  to  be  doing  well  for 
the  world,  a  prolonged  fever^  a  fieumly  bereavement,  a  stagnation  in 
commerce,  shall  suffice  to  throw  them  i>aok  into  a  position  of  want. 
And  what  resource  have  the  poor  against  these  oftrrecurring  calam- 
ities ?  Will  they  try  the  Socialist  combinations,  by  whidi  some  would 
have  t^hem  believe  poverty  is  to  be  banished  from  the  earthy  and  every- 
body is  to  have  everything  he  can  desire?  AU  paat  e;Kp6rience  has, 
proved  these  schemes  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Will  they  attempt 
political  revolution  ?  <If  tiiey  do,  and  if  in  the  first  step  they  seem  to 
Vol.  n.— No.  8  16 
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Bucceed,  it  w31  only  be  to  fi&d,  in  all  likelihood,  as  the  nation  best 
acquainted  with  sucn  changes  has  more  tlian  once  found,  and  is  find- 
K  ing  at  this  day,  that  in  overturning  one  kind  of  tyranny  they  are 

f  making  room  for  another  and  a  worse ;   and  that  whoever  may  be 

gainers  by  the  new  order  of  things,  the  industrious  elasses  are  sure  to 
be  losers.  Whither,  then,  shall  they  turn  for  comfort?  *  ^^O!  the 
hope  of  Israel,  and  the  Saviour  thereof,  in  the  time  of  trouble!''  To 
whom  shall  they  go  but  unto  Thee?  In  the  clear  and  well-authen* 
ticated  testimony  of  Jesus,  which  stands  out  solid  rock  amidst  the 
fleeting  billows  and  empty  spray  of  the  schemes  and  projects  of  this 
'^  world,  they  may  find  that  strong  consolation  which  they  need. 

And  vet,  in  our  day,  so  far  as  concerns  Great  Britain,  it  is  amx)ng 
the  working  classes  chiefly,  not  to  say  exclusively,-  that  we  meet  with 
the  open  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  In  many  a  neighbourhood, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  .dependent  mainly  on  roudi  manual  labour, 
the  people' in  more  conifortable  circumstances  may  be  seen,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  attend  religious  ordinances  more  or  less  regularly  cmihe 
Sabbath;  while  ef  the  working  class,  the  larger  proportion  scarcely 
ever  see  th^  insida  of  a  church  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  "  The  view 
from  the  sick-x^hamber,  of  a  street  inhabited  principally  by  artisans, 
during  the  time  of  Sunday  morning  public  service,  is  very  melancholy. 
Ministers  of  the 'gospel  hardly  .suspect  what  numbers  are  strolling 
indolently  about — ^not  ragged  drunken  fellows' «ther,  but  intelligent- 
looking  working  people,  arrayed  in  their  best  slothes,  wii;h  wives  and 
sweethearts  by  their  Bide.  Every  country  walk  in  the  nei^bourhood 
presents  a  similar  specta<ile."*  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  these 
Sabbath-strollers  are  all  deliberate  unbelievers;  for  most  of  them,  it 
is  probable,  have  never  taken  so-  much  thought  about-  Christianity  as 
4  to  have  reached,  any  distinct  conclusion  in  regard  to  its  truth  or  false* 

hood.    But  these  are  the  material  out  of  wmch  each  successive  race 
of  open  infidels  is  formed.     They  are  following  the  courses  for  which 
^  infidelity,  when  formally  proposed  to  them,  is  welcomed  as  a  plausible 

vindication, — a  composing  draught  to  a  wakeful  conscience;  and  i^ 
'{  to  obtain  relief  from  the  tedium  of  the  misspent  Sabbath,  they  resort 

j  to  discussion  with  the  scoffer,  who  is  nowhere  more  likely  to  be  met 

U  than  in.  such  walks,  the  circumstances  predispoi^ing  them  to  the  con- 

tagion leave  but  a  slender  hope  of  their  escape.-  Standing  in  the 
way  of  the  sinner,  it  is  an  easy  and  a  natural  step  to  mount,  into,  the 
chair  of  the  scomer. 

I  But  it  is  not  on  the  Sabbath  alone,  or  wh^n  he  might  be  supposed 

'  to  be  courtins  temptation,  by  wilfully  neglecting  Christian  ordinances, 

that  the  working  man  is  exposed  to  the  seduction  of  infidel  principles. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  daily  toil,  or  even  while  it  is  going  on,  if  noise 
)  or  watchful  overseers  do  not  hinder,  he  may  have  occasion*  to  hear,  or 

I  to  take  a  part  in,  the  strife  of  tongues  concerning  the  claims  of  re- 

']  ligion. .   The  professedly  Christian  youth,  not  well  grounded  in  the 

I  knowledge  and  love  of  the  gospel,  who  is  thus  brought  into  contact 
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irith  infidels  itoaloiis  for  the  triiimph  of  their  principles,  breathes  ad 
atmosphere  of  poison,  and  no  if onder  if  his  religion,  such  as  it  is,  soon 

languish  and  die. 

•  '  ' 
'^Others  may  hare  it  in  their  power  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  dan»r ;  .not  ao 
the  working  man.  Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  and  month  alter  month, 
Inceflsantly  will  the  workers  in  a  shop  be  exposed  to  hear  the  Christian  religion 
assaulted  with  all  ^e. weapons  whioh  infidehty  has  practised  long  with  too  much 
success.  How  many  among  those  who,  from  bein^  professed  Christians  have 
become  avowed  Deists,  may  trace  the  cause  of  the^change  t(f  this  source  I  Tke 
mischief  done  in  this  way  by  even  A  single  indiyidual  oT  talent,  who  is  a  ready 
talker  and  of  attractiTe  conyersation,  and  who  has-^-as  is  commonly  the  case — 
all  tike  aignmenta  used  by  infidels,  together  with  the  formidable  auxiliaries  of 
.  jeet,  jibe,  ridioule,  raillery,  insinuation,  misrepresentation,  etc.,  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment for  use,  Lb  immense.  ^By  this  ne'bessary  consequence  of  their  coudition,  as 
society  is  constituted,  a  great  ^proportion  of'^  the  worldng  people  in  a  city  may 
be  brought  under,  the  pemieioUs  mfluence  of  a  oompar&tiyely  small  number  of 
laen  of  infidel  ^priueinles;  and  by  this  means  has  infidelity  stretched  forth  its  iron 
hand,  and  grasped,  tnose  who  otherwise  would  haye  been  but  of  its  reach ;  for 
many  of  them  would  neyer  have  readjany  of  its  publiqatious;  nor  i^ttended  any 
of  its  lectures  and  discussions.  The  spirit  of  uabelief  which,  among  other  things 
the  mighty  impetus  f^yen  to  the  public  mind,  roused  %6  energy  and  actiye  exertion, 
found  in  this  condition  of  the  working  classes  a  ready  conductor,  by  wliich  its 
power  was  sent  to  theic  humblest  .and  to  iheir  most  peaceful  abodes;  and  thus  ^ 
were  the  principles*  of  infidelity  sprefidamong  Working  men."* 

Workshop^  infidelity  is  seldom  of  a  very  'profound  description. 
Sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  it  is  atheistic,  a^d  then  it'  displaces 
the  Maker  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe  by  some  easy  and  familiar  pro- 
cess. '^I  neyer  see  a  cat  tormenting  a  mouse,'  but  I  see  a  proof  that 
there  is  no  God,"  is  one  of  its  demonstrations  a  po9terton — ^benevo- 
lently investing  irrational  creatures  with  the  sensibilities  of  rational 
'  ones,  and  then  making  the  incongruous  image  a  proof  that  the  world 
Created  itself!  <  But  this  enormous  negation^  though  sometimes  con- 
ceived in  thd  bndn  and  uttered  by  the  tongue,  *Gn£  too  much  resist- 
ance in  the  native  instincts  of  the  human  heart  ever  to  be  very 
dangerous  irith  younff  workmen;  aAd  infidelity,  to  become  popular, 
must  assume  a  less  SKeleton-like  form ;  which  acccnrdingly  it  does,  in 
the  creed  of  the  Deist.  Admitting  that  there  is  a  God,  it  denies  the 
interposition  of  God's  providence  m  the  affairs  of  this  world — and 
specially  it  denies  that  he  has  interposed  by  a  direct  revelation  of  his 
win.  "If  God  has  spoken,  wly,  it 'demands,  **i8  not  .the  universe 
convinced?*'— 7taking  for  granted  thdt  conviction  always  follows  proof; 
though  plainly,  what  it  holds  to  be  the  strong  poofs  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  Bible  have  failed  to  .convince  anybody  but  unbelievers.  The 
Deist  of  the  workshop,  following  the  leadership  of  Voltaire,  Thomas 
Paine,  Richard  Carlyle,  and  others,  holds  the  writings  of  Moses  to  be 
a  tissue  of  fables,  like  the  fictions  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoo^,  in- 
vented to  flatter  a  people  by  ascribing  to  them  a  highly  ancient 
descent.  The  narrative  of  the  creation  he  holds  to  be  disproved  by 
the  facts  of  astronomy  and'  geology.  The  miracles  of  Scripture  he 
divides  between  the  arts  o.f  jugglery  and  oriental  romancing.    But 

•  Speitf'i  "Creed  of  Defpftir." 
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tiKV^'ftbe  and  ftbidons  in  erarydung  it  rdatis  Aat  wonild  imply 
itt  diyine  origiii,  lie  mamtains  me  Bible  to  be  »  faithM  reeord  ia 
whatever  Beems  to  disparage  the  charactera  it  woold  teach  hb  to  rfr" 
spect.  The  faults  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  Darid  and  other  Scripture 
saints — the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanltes  by  an  alleged  Divine  com*- 
inand — ^the  debasement  knd  perrersitj  of , the  Hebrew  raoe — the  whole 
system  of  Jewish  goTemmeat,  thrQii^  the  instrumentality  of  prioit% 
and  under  the  alleged  direction  of  Heaven — theto,  and  other  repreasn- 
tations  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  treats  with  bitter  scorn.  His  views 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  the^vine  Redeemer,  whose  history  and 
'doctrine  it  unfolds,  are  sometimes  expressed  in  the  same  terms  of 
bitter  ribaldry  which  he  employs  Goaceming  the  OM;  but  generaHy^ 
perhaps,  he  speaks  of  eur  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  some  measure  of 
respect. 

Lifidel  opinions  are  propagated  among  working-men^  not  onlj  by 

conversation,  but  by  lectures  and  discussions,  and  by  a  cheap  press. 
*^The  works  of  the  most  celebrated  writer^*'  says  Mn  Speaos,  foN 
merly  quoted,  ^^are  sold  either  in  volumes,  or  in  parts  or  nnmbcq^ 
the  price  of  tiie  last  being  generally  twopence.  Thus  the  writings  of 
X^edne,  Yolney,  Miraband,  fcc,  are  made  to  suit  the  means  of  working 
people.  Such  parts  of  the  works  as  relate  directly  to  ihe  subiect  of 
infidelity  are  printed  in  a  cheap  form,  seldom  exceeding  one  sniffing. 
In  this'manner  are  sold  Hume's  ^ Essay  on  Miracles,'  Voltaire's  ^Inoh 
portant  Examination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,*  and  others.  The  works 
of  B.  D.  Owen,  and  a  great  number  of  essays,  pamphlets,  and  perir 
odicals  by  various  modem  authors,  are  in  the  same  way  printed  at  a 

{)rioe  that  the  poorest  may  be  able  to  obtain  them.  There  are  in  each 
arge  city  one  oj  more  booksellers'  shops,  where  the  books  sold  are 
principally  works  of  this  description;  they  are  published  in  Londos^ 
thence  supplied  to  these  booksellers,  and  thus  distributed  oyer  th^ 
kingdom.' 

And  how  most  effectually  shall  Christians,  fax  the  Spirit  of  .Goc^ 
rabe  up  a  standard  against  these  inroads  of  the  enemy?  To  convert 
infidels  by  arrmnentation  is,  we  iear,  a  task  next  to  hopeless..  The 
evil  spirit  in  Uiifi  instance  will  go  out  by  iio  other  door  than  the  one 
by  which  be  came  in ;  ieind  that  was  not  the  head  but  tbj9  heart.  The 
love  of  sin,  and  t^e  desire  to  cloak  it  from  the  observation  of  faithful 
conscience,  lead  to  tiie  wish  that  the  Bible  were  \^ntrue;  and  the  wish 
is  father  \o  the  thought.  The  exposure  of  false  reasoning  .will  seldom 
be  of  much  avail,  -umess,  at  the  sanle  time,  the  conscience  be  helped 
to  assert  its  authority;  but  if,  through  the  afflictions  and  alarms  of 
Providence,  conscience  be  re-instated  on  its  throng,  the  intellect  win- 
see  more  clearly  to  do  its  office  of  apprehending  truth.  ,  ^' There  are 
voices,"  Deautifullv  observes  Mr.  Smith,  "which  may  reach  his  Keart, 
though  he  be  deaf  as  the  adder  to  that  from  human  lips.  From  a 
sick  couch — ^from  a  dying  bed — ^from  an  infant's  grassy  grave,  or  an 
honoured  parent's  toinb,  t^e  self-same  warning  accents  may  arise  that 
resounded  in  olden  times  through  the  wilderness  of  Judea;  and,  as 
did  the  voice  of  the  desert  prophet^  may  herald  the  coming  of  Him 
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wbo  is -yet  mighty  to  toy— ^to  save  even  the  infidel  and  the  scoffer. 
*  ♦  ♦  •  There  come  times  of  dejection  and  humiliation,  even  for 
the  proudest;  the  .storms  of  pdversity  and  sorrow  that  sweep  in  wintary 
wrath  the  snr&ceof  society,  may  reach  him  as  weU  as  another ;  and 
when  ^e  is  cast  down  to  the  ground  in  the  solitary  face  to  face 
Btmggle  with  personal  calamity,  it  is  no  great  marvel  if  the  fabric 
whiiw  pride  alone  had  suffered  to  rear  aild  to  i^aintain,  be  shivered  at 
the  blQw."  Bntirfiile  waiting  Qoi*B  time  for  brinsine  home  tmth  itt 
his  own  way^  it  becoipes  Christians  to  watch  carefiQly lest  ihe^  theni* 
jielves  be  'strengthening  the  hold  of  error  tpqn  the  unbeliever  s  mind. 
To  regard  himy  on  the  one  haikd,  with  cbmpliicent  approval,  as  if  we 
xeckoned  his  unbelief  no  very  important  matter  after  all;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  frowu  upon  him  continually,  as  if  our.  reprobation  of 
his  error  nuule  us  careless  as  to  any  m^ansof  convincing  him  of  thb 
tmtii,  are  equally  to  be  avoided;  .and  yet  to  steer  a  middle  course 
hetweenHhem  is  sometime. no  v^ry  eaay  task.  Above  all,  Christians 
had  need  to,  see. that  the^  are  not  fortifving  him  in  Us  prejudices 
against  the  gospel,  by  the  inconsistencyW  their  own  lives  with  its  di- 
vine^and  hcdy  precepts,  a  icanisd  which,  as  diey  who  best  know  life  in 
the  workshiop  attest,  tends  more  than  any  other  withm  the  control  of 
Christians  themselves,  to  aid  the  difiusiim  of  infidel  principles  ainong 
our  waridng  m^n. 

To  strengthen  the  young  and.  inexperienced  against  the  assajolts  of 
the  scoffer,  it  is  w^U  that  h6  have  ready  access  to  such  works  as  Bishop 
Wats(m's  ''Afohgytop  the  Kble,"  and  Leslie's  "Short  and  Easy 
Method  with  the  deists,"  as  well  as  new  publicationB  appearing  from 
time,  to  time^  adapted  tb  new  turns  of  the  deistic  controversy.  But 
it  Is  still  more  important  that  he  be  well  grounded  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  itself.  Our  I^ord  used  no  o£er  defence  in  meeting  the 
^eat  tempter^  and  if  a  maiv  have  the  word  of  ^oi  dwelling  in  him 
richly,  he  will  usually  find  in  it  ^nou^h  either  to  turn  back  at  once 
the  assault  aimed  at  him,  or  to  maintam  himself  firmly  on  the  ^ound 
of  his  faith,  till  he  have  time  to  examine  more  fully  the  pomt  as- 
sailed,* 


METHODISM  AND  LAY  BEPEESENTATION. 

BoBBRT  Hall  said  of  John  Wesley:  "The  most  extraordinary 
thing  about  him  Was,  that  while  he  set  all  In  motion  he  was  himself 

Perfectly  calm  and  phlegmatic ;  he  was  the  quiescence  of  turbulence.'* 
*his  remark  is  destined  to  find  .a  new  application  in  the  rising 
controversies  of  ihe  Methodist  church,  both  in  Great^  Britain  and 

•  For  the  pritacipal  quotations  embraoed  in  ^is  paper,  as  well  as  for  many  of  the  facts  em* 
bodied  in  onr  own  remarks,  we  are  indebted  to  avolame  entitled  "  Prix'e  Essays  on  Infidelity,* 
jQst  issaed  under  the  samstion  of  the  Erangelical  Alliaooe,  by  Messrs.  Partrid^  and  Oakey. 
The  volomo  inelndes  two  essays— "The  8b«iow  of  Deaih,''  br  Chailes  Smith,  printer,. whieh 
obtained  the  first  prise,. L.  2(H  ofTered  by  the  Alliance;  and  <<The  Creed  of  DeqMur/'  h]r 
Matthew  Spears,  ironft>uader,  to  which  the  iecond,  L.  1^  was  awarded. 
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America.  John  Weslej,  although  unquestionablj  a  great  man,  failed 
to  establish  the  structure  of  his  new  organization  on  principles  which 
should  permanently  command  the  homage,  even  of  its  own  members. 

The  question  of  latf  reprewniation,  is  destined  to  create  no  small 
dissension.  All  the  other  evangelical  denominations  admit  the  peo- 
ple to  a  participation  in  the  6ouncils  of  the  Church.  The  present 
Presbjterian  form  of  government,  established  by  Calvin  and  Knox 
two  centuriea  before  Wesleyism,  and  re*affirmed  by.  the  Westminster 
Assembly  in  1647,  assumes,  as  a  first  principle  the  right  of  the  peo- 
pW^to  assist  in  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  afftdrs.  Thia  is  in 
strict  conformity  to  tfad  orgaBi;Eation  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  *  The 
first  Christian  council,  h^ld  at  Jerusalem,  was  a  meeting  of  chosen 
delegates.  *^  The  apostles,  and  elders,  and  brethren,"  joined  in  pro- 
nouncing the  ecdesiaptical  decision,  recorded  in  the  15th  chapter  of 
Acts.  Meander  says  that  ^^  ministers  were  not  unlimited  monardw, 
but  rulers  and  guides  in  an  ecoieeiastical  republic,  and  c6ndacted 
every  thing  in  conjunction  with  the  church  assembled  together,  as 
tiie  servants,  an^  not  the  masters." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  grounds  the  people,  who  constitote 
the  Church,  should  be  excluded  frcmr  the  management  of  theic  own 
concerns.  Q-eorge  GiUespiey  one  of  the  celebrated  representatives 
of  Scotland  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  coAdenses  the  argument, 
in  onc^  of  his  works,  as  follows: 

**  Our  divines  prove  against  papists,  that  some  of  Chese,  whom  they  call  laicks, 
ought  to  have  a  place  in  the  assemblies  of  the  church,-  by  this  amunent  am«ng 
the  rest.;  because,  otherwise,  the  whole  church  eoixld  not  be  thereby  represeatef 
And  it  is  plain  enough,  that  the  church  cannot  be  represented^  except  the  hearers- 
of  the  word,  which  are  the  far  greatest  part  of  the  church,  he  represented.  By 
the  ministers  of  the  word,. they  cannot  be*  represente(i,  more  thiui  the  burghs 
can  be  Tepresented  in  parliament  by  the  poUemen,  or  bythe.  comniissioners  of 
shires ;  therefore,  ,by  some  of  their  own  kind. must  they  be  represented,  that  ^ 
by  such  as  are  hearers,^  and  not  preachers.  Now  some  hearers  cannot  represent 
all  the  rest,  except  they  have  a  calling  and  a  commiffiion  thereto ;  and  who  can 
these  be  but  ruling  elders  T  And  again,  when'  the  council  of  Trent  was  first 
spoken  of  in  the  Diet  at  Wirtemberg,  Anno.  1522^  all  the  estates  6t  Oefmasiy 
desired  of  pope  Adrian  YI.,  that  admlttanee  might  be  eranted,  as  well  to  lay- 
men as  to  olerflrmen,  and  that  not  onlj  as  witnesses  and  spectators,  but  to  be 
judges  there.  This  they  could  not  obtain,  therefore  thej  would  not  come  to  the 
council,  and  published  a  book,  where  they  allege  this  for  one  cause  of  their  not 
comine  to  Trent,  because  none  had  voice  there  but  cardinals,  bishops,  abbots, 
generals,  or  superiors  of  orders,  whereas  kicks-  also  ourht  to  have  a  decisiTe 
voice  in  councils. «  If  none  but  the  ministers  of  the  worashould  sit  and  have  a 
voice  in  a  synod,  then  it  could  not  be  a  church  representative ;  because  the  most 
part  of  the  church  (who  are  the  hearers  and  not  the  teachers  of  the  word)  are 
not  represented  in  it.  A  common  cause  ouglit  to  be  concluded  by  common 
voices.  But  that  which  id  treated  of  in  ooupcus,  is  a  common  cause,  pertaining 
to  many  partfoiilar  churches.  Our  divines,  when  they  prove  against  papists, 
thdt  the  election  o^  ministerci,  and  the  excommunication  of  obstinate  sinners, 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  sufifrages  of  the  whole  church,  make  use  of  ^s  same 
argument;  that  which  poncemeth  all,  ought  to  be  treated  of  and  judged  by  all." 

Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  cele1)rated  wotk  on  Wesleyism,  just  published, 
thus  remarks :  . 
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**  That  the  people— call  them  the  laity-rshpuld  exercise  a  oontroli  direct  and 
absolute,  over  that  which  Viicy  themselves  have  crecUed — ^oaiqelj,  the  palpable  finid 
virfble  property  of  the  community — ^is  a  principle  too  obvious  and  unquestionable 
to  be  formally  asserted,  as  if  it  needed  Imspibation  to  advance  or  sustain  it. 
But  beyond  this  clear  nde  of  natural  right,  the  people  are,  throughout  the 
apoeftolic  epistles,  so  addressed,  and  they  are  sp  instructed,  and  they  are  so 
cautioned,  as- to  imply,  undoubtedly,  that  they  have  (or  sbopld  have)  an  organie 
existence,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  in  the  Oh^ch.  ingenuously  reading  the  apostolical 
epistles  we  recognize — ^not  with  reluctanoe'indeed,  but  with  a  deep-felt  and  devout 
tatisfaction-Tas.  therein  seeing  the  'mind  Of  Christ,'  that  the  Christian  Laity 
are  not  merely  to  be  i»  ^e  Church,  nor  merely  of  it,  .but  that  they,  with 'their 
ministers,  are  JT."  -,     ^ 

" TVo  veiy  serious. ill  consequenoes  have  resulted  from  tfaeanoinali>us position 
which  tile  Wesleyan  ministerial  body  has  (involuntarily)  come  to  occupy  in  the 
course  of  events  ^-^the  first  is  their  standing  perpetusCllv  in  an  attitude  of  antago- 
nism, or  self-defence  toward  their  people  ;~<^the  second  following  as  .the  consOT 
qoence  of  tins,  has  been  that  their  wtitert  alid  apologists  'have,  l>y  the  urgent 
necessities  df  this  their  accidental  position,  been  driven  to  adopt,  and  resolutely 
to  maintain,  a  eround  of  clerical  pretension  which  should  be  leit  in  the  hands  of 
ultramontane  Romanists,  alid  which  has  an*  almost  grotesque  appearance  w^en 
it  is  assumed  by  Wesleyfmmiinsters*^  - 

«  • 

Mr.  Taylor  attempts  to  defend  Wecdey's  sagaeitj  in  e^olnding  the 
lutj  from  hifl  organization  by  the  plea  that  he  did  not  intend  to  set 
np  a  new  (JhurcKj  but  simply  a  neif  ^^ Institutej''  mih  which  to  re-in*- 
yigoxat^  the  existing: church.  If  this  plea  be  adtautted,*  it  is  at  the 
expense,  in  the  first  place,  of.  Wesley's  sagacity  in  not  foreseeing  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  his  course  to  form  a  separate  ecclesiastical 
body.  Before  hid  death*  the  whole  movement  partook  of  an  indepen- 
dent character,  ta  the  famous  ^^Deed  of  Declaration/'  he  gives  hi? 
followers  their  independent  nqmej  ^Uhe  people  'called  Methodists ;" 
he  alludes  to  the'  ^^confe1^ence"  bjb  their  independent  Council  or 
Judicatory;  he  appoints  trustees  for  their  independent  ^^  chapels^  with 
messuages  aiul  dwelling  houses"  in  Britain,  and  Ireland ;  he  mentions 
their  miniiters  as  ^^ Methodist  preachers;"  he  fences  off  his  followers 
by  confining  the  use  of  the  chapels,  &c.,  to  ^'  the  people  called  Me^- 
thodists  and  no.  others;**  and  finally  (in  another  paper,)  he  expressly 
exhorts  his  ministers  to  preach  a  peculiar  setiof  doc&ineSj  'Hhe  old 
Methodist  doctrines  and*  no  other. '  If  here  is  n(>t  a  denominational 
apparatus  which  must  produce  a  permanent  body^  then  there  is  no 
emcacy  in  arrangements^  and  no  effects  in  causes. 

in  the  second  place,  Mr.  Taylor's  plea  in  vindication  of  Wesley's 
sagacity,  does  not  take  into  view  the  fact  that  he  organized  his  ^  Insti^ 
tute,'*  if  it  be  called  so,  without  including  the  laity  in  its  management. 
Mr.  Tavlor  onlv  throws  back  the  difficulty  one  step  farther.  For  if  the 
people  nad  a  nght  to  participate  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  why  exclude 
them  from  the  enlarged  arrangements  which  affected  their  spirituU 
interests,  and  which  s^so  involved  their  property  ?  "  The  Wesleyan 
system^'' says  Mr.  Taylor,  "as  constituted  by  Wesley,  thoroughly  and 
{Asolutdtf  ignores  the  people^  and  it  did  this  as  well  legally  as  ecclesi- 
astically." And  furtner,  the  same  writer  admits  that  '*  Wesley's 
function,  through  the  later  years  of  his  life,  whatever  else  it  might 
embrace,  was  mainly  thiit  of  mediator  between  his  people  and  tha 
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Brreiponsiblebody of  ministera  wluch  be  had  called  into  existence/* 
Indeed,  Wesley  mniBelf  said,  on  frequent  occasions :'  '^  The  people  ob^ 
me,  and  will  do  so  while  I  live ;  but  the;  will  not  obey  [conferenee  f] 
after  I  am  gone/'  And  yet,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  in  1T84,  he  makes 
out  the  ^^  Deed  ot  Declaration,'^  qonTeyxng  all  the  chapels,  parsonages, 
&c.,  to  one  hundred  preachers^excluding  the  people  from  all  partieipa- 
tioa  in  ecdesiastiiAbl  or  temp<Nral  jurisaieti<HL  Undnr  these  circimi- 
atanees,  we  think  that  Mr.  Taylor^s  plea  kayes  uaTmdiested  the  very 
|Moin€  whioh  it  #aa 'design^  to  reiieTO. 

in  the  third  place,  the  plea  falls  with  unmitigated  severity  uiK>n  the 
present  Methoopt  body.  If  Wesley  never  intended  hia  organization 
to  assume  a  permanent  denominational  chacaeter,.  and  b  thus  exeused 
from  giving  the  people  any  share  in  it ;  or  if,  relying  upon  the  fotatfe 
eonferences  to  make  modifieationa  according  to  emergencies,  he  simply 
left  the  matter  for  provideiAtial  a^ustment,  dien  in  either  case  the 
responsibility  of  the  j)rQsent  exclusion  oi  the  people  rests  heavily  upon 
the' generation  of  preachers  who  have  svooe^ed  him.  The  blaine  of 
tiie  lundameiital  mistfkke  is  thus  only  transferred  from  the  father  of 
the  ^^  Institute'*  to  tiie.  preachers  of  the  ^*  Church;"  In  our  opinion^ 
it  justly  belongs  to  both.  Wesley's  aetuid  transgression  is'  the  ground 
of  the  original  sin  of  hid  descendants.  . 

In  our  next  number  we  propose^to  give  a  britf  historical  sketch  of 
tiie  movement  in  die  Methodist  diurch  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  sutgect  of  Lay  Representation. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  ous  Methodist  brethren  may  make  the 
requisite  concessioiis  to  the  people,  in  time  to  prevent  further  agita- 
tion and  disruption.  The  truth  mint  prevail.  The  Methodist  church 
has  a  great  work,  of  evangelisation  to  perform  in  this  country  and  in 
the  world.  May  the  inherent  defects  of  its  qrganiaation  be  repaired 
without  loss  of  time,  and  with  harmony  of  feeling ;  and  may  the  bless- 
ing of  Heavea  prosper  its  instrumentality  in  bringing  to  Christ  ^  aa 
many  aa  were  ordained  to  eternal  life." 


THE  BOOK  SHELF. 

SoMB  people  wonder  how  pious  families  were  instructed  and  en- 
tertained a  buudred  years  ago,  when  religious  books  did  not  exist 
in  such  variety  and  profusion  as  now.  ^It  is  certain  that  in  oompari* 
aon  books  were  few  and  dear,  y^t  in  many  an  old  Christian  house 
there  was  a,  book-shelf  which  wap  very  precious,  and  which  contained, 
some  volumes  that  are  happily  in  use  at  the  present  time.  With 
few  exceptions  they  were  printed  in  the  mother  country ;  and  though 
treated  with  care,  they  looked  old  and  rusty,  for  they  descended 
from  father  to  son,  were  handled  by  all  the  family,  were  often  read 
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aload,  'ftfid'  often  lent  to  neighboors.  -  A  new  worlc  from  .Great 
Britifiin  was  an  extraordinary  prize,  and  sometiKies. passed  from  hand 
to  hand. through  the  whole  oountryside.  'When' merchants  seat  ont 
orders  for  broadcloths  and  brocades,  they  sometimes^added  a  list,  ef 
valuable' works  on  reHgion*  I  hare  by*  me  ^  inYoice  of  books  thvs 
imported  by  my  great  grandfather. 

In  tkose  4ays  the  Sabbadi  yras  held  in  snch  reverel)ce  «by  Presby'^ 
terians,  that  none  of  its  hsxar^  were,  spent  on  any. bat  the  most  spi* 
ritual  coi](^p0sition8 )  there  were  no  pleasing  Sunday  stories  or  r eU- 
giouB  newspapers.^  The  same  works  were  read  OT^r  -and  over,  until 
persons  of  good  memory  ahnost  knew  t)iem  hj  heart ;  and  though 
the  consequent .  knowledge  was  less  extoiiaive'-thail  what  is  ik>w.  com- 
mon, I  am  by  no  metos  rare  that  it  made  less  impression.  Veliimes 
oontaming  solid  theological  matter  became  familiar  to  many  even  at 
an  early  age ;  and  the  membirs  of  persons  Uving  at  .that  time  show 
that  saving  ^instruction  was  often  derived  from  such  studiest    . 

The  New  England  Pritner,  originally  published  in  Hassachusett^ 
passeid  to  the  ower  odonies,  und  wSjS  the  usual  introduction  to  letters. 
J^aneway's  TcHcen  for  Children  was  almpst  th&  only  reading-book  of 
a  reliffious  sort  made  eacpressly  for  the  youngs  But  the  ,book»Bhelf 
contained  some,  wcnrks.  of  ^eat  value:  Brown's  Self-Interpretitg 
Bible  waa  the  most  compendious  oomm^ptary  kno^hi  funong  Sootch<» 
'men.  Such?  was  its  vake,  that  th^  late  Mr.  Simeon,  Slpisoopalian  va 
he  wasi,  laid  out  scores  of  poimds  sterling  in  presenting  copies  of  it  to 
poor  cJergymen.  'Qlie  Bdinbv^  edition  of  Matthew  Heourj  was 
owned  by  such  as  could  afford  it ;  '«nd  1  own  a  "tall  copy  imported 
b;  theperson  alluded  ti^  ai>are,  who  mtm  a  ruling  elder  in  Lanaiater* 
Scudder's  Daily  Walk,  admired  and  recommended  ^y  Owen  and 
3s!zter,  was  well  known.  The  Pilgriih's  Progress,  the  Holy  War, 
Grace  Abounding,  and  the  Jerusalem  Sinner,  all  by  John  Bunyan, 
were  .among  the  liveliest  books  of  the  day.  Add  to  these  Owen's 
smaller  treatises,  Baxter's  Saint's  Best,  AU^ioe's.  Alftnn,  and  two  or 
threeofFlavel's  productions.  ' 

.  Few  books  were  more  prised  *ihsn  Erddne's  Chspel  Sonnets.  As 
jrelji^c^  poetry  was  rare,  many  persons  committed  the  whole  of 
ihese  eiEosions  to  memory.  Another  Scotch  treatise,  which  waa 
owned  to. the  conversion  c^  maay^  was  Guthrie's  Trial  of  -a  Saving 
Interest  in  Christ.  Boston'a  Fourfold  State,  and  Crook  in  the  Lot 
were^  everywhere  known  and  prised.  Beyond  most  of  the  old  Scot* 
tish  writers,  Boston  had  the  art  of  embellishmg  the  rigid  Calvinism 
of  the  church  with  abundant  figures,  which  if  sometimes  coarse  were 
always  striking^  These  works  still  maintain  their  hold  on  the  Pros* 
b^erian  mipd.  A  iri^nslation  of  Lutfacar  on  "the  GbJatians  was  freely 
circulated ;  and  the  reading  of  it  in. Hanover  county  in  Virginia,  as 
is  well  known,  led  to  the  planting  x>{  the  earliest -Presbyteriiui  church 
there.  Brown'9  Exposition  of  t£e  Catechism,  and  his  ezcdlent  little 
ichurch  histories. of  England  and  Scodaad,  wea«  further  contributions 
of  a  later  date.   ' '  «"       - 

As  different  iTamilies  would  iiave  different  books^  there  wss  much 
Vol.  n.— No.  8  16 
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lending  in  exdiaBge^  in  &  di^  when  a  religions  bookstore  ^as  im- 
known.  Thus  the  striet  Seceder  for  a  loan  of  his  fayottrite  Marrow  of 
Modem  Divinity,  or  Ralph  Erskine^s,  Sermons,  would  receive  from 
some  New  England  merchant  Shepard's  Sincere  Convert,  or  Cotton 
Mather's  Essays  to  do  Good,  white  and  fresh  from  the  Boston  press ; 
while  the  Jerseyman  would  exchange  Dickinson's  Five  Points  with  the 
Londontrader  for  the  delightful  life  of  ^ood  Philip  Henry. .  Cautions 
were  given  as  to  t}\e  asage  of  these  precious  wares,  which  wwe  never 
employed,  to  prop  windows,  or  elevate  musio-stools ;  and  if  my  young 
readers  have  aev^r  heavd  of  a  ^^  thumb^pmer,"  they  majr  now  learn 
that  it  was  a  contrivance,  as  common  as'  tne  horn-book,  intended  to 
save  the  clean  volume  from  soiling  and  dog-earS. 

There  is  good  reason .  to  believe  that  sermons  were  often  read  in 
families  with  as  much  solemnity  as  in  church,  andwith  happy  efieots. 
The  rarity  of  printed  volumes  made  reading  alone  a  favourite  exer- 
cise and  a  means  of  gcace.  After  Mr.  Whitefield  became  knovm  in 
^lis  country,  his  sermons  were  read -with  much  impression  in  remote 
districts  to  which  he  himself  never  penetrated.  Congregations  without 
a  pastor,  or  only  enjoyioff^part  of  a  minister's  time,  had  a  sermon 
read  by  an  elder.  When  i)r.  Watts's  hymns  first  came  into  America 
they  were  welcomed  by  many  even  of  the  Scotch. .  Dr.  Green  once 
informed  me,  that  Dr.  Wit];|4rsp009  was  enthusiastic. in  his  admira- 
tion of  Watts,  many  of  whose  psalms^  and  hymns  he  could  repeat 
by  rote.  '  r ' 

It  will  be  well  for  the  young  readers  of  these  lines,  if  they  can 
render  as  good  an*  account  of  their  superior  libraries 'as  their  fore> 
fathers  could  of  a  .doxen  or  twenty  old  -volumes  on  the  book^elf. 

C.  Q. 


ON  A  M'AN^TAXING  HIMSfiLF. 

Thbrb  are  some  poor  people— poor  people  who  tax  themselves  far 
more  than  the  government  t^xes  them.  The  >State  tax  may  be  a  few 
shillings  for  a  poor  man,  and  that  is  heavy  enough,  but  there  are 
some  working  men  who  will .  tax  themselves  far  more  than  that. 
There  are,  #e  fear,  many  who,  out  of  their  week's  wage8,^will  i^end 
in  drink  more  than  one'  shilling  in  ten,  and  some  more  than  two  shil- 
lings in  ten.  "  Well,"-  they  will  say,  '*  cannot  we  do  as  we  like  ? 
we  worked!  for  it,  and  cannot  we  spend  it  as  we  likeT"  No:  you 
have  not  a  right  to  spend  it  in  that  way  if  you  have  a  vnfe  and'  a 
family  dependent  upon  you  for  supports  Little  enough  it  is  a  man 
can  earn  now-a-days  anyhow,  and  he  ought  not  to  swallow  Sown  one 
shilling  in  ten  of  what  tie  earns  when  his  wife  and  children  are  look- 
ing to  him  for  food  alid  clothing.  The  man  who  foiU  do  so  is  not  fit 
to  be  called  a  man.  It  is  a  pity  he  ever  had  a  wife,  and  alas  for  his 
children,  for  they  must  haf  e  a  poor  time  of  it  noV,  and  a  sorry  pros- 
pect as  to  what  is  to  become  of  them  when  they  grow  up.    If  any 
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working  man  reads  this  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  so  wasting  his 
money,  I  do  hope  he  will  think  of  it,  and  not  tax  himself  in  this  way 
for  the  sake  of  %  drink.  Should  you  j[K)t,'  my  friend,  be  a  happier 
man  if  you  coidd  feel  conscious  that  the  little  money  you  earned  was 
well  laid  out  by  your  wife  fot  the  benefit  of  all  the  family  ?  WotQd 
YOU  not  feel  pleasure  in  saying,  ^^  Well,  no  one  can  accuse  morof 
peing  such  a  selfish,  uuEe'eling,  and  unprincipled  man  as  to  leave  my 
wife  and  children  crying  for  bread,  whilsi  I  was  drinking  beer  at  4iie 
fireside  of  a  pubUc-house." 


THE  LABOUEEB'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

<'  Tnx  lalxiiirer  who  toils'  amid  bustle  and  durt, 
To  earn  from  the  hard  wprid  his  coat  and  hii  cmst; 

.  Imprisoned  in  mines,  or  in  fiidds,  or  in  shops, 
He  loveth  the  hqur  when  the  turmoil  stops ;  - 
When  the  h^mm^r  and  ffie,  and  the  pick  und  thi&  spade, 
Ar»  into  the  dUS^  cioriier  laid ; 
He  breathes  the  uee  w,  and  bis  heart  is  as  Ug^t 
As  the  wing  bf  a  swallow  on  Satorday  night 

•  • 

Then  the  sun.  goeih  down  wkh  a  loyellef  clow 
And  the  staiB  smile  in  peace  on  the  broaa  earth  betpWy 
And  the  moon  cometh  up  with  a  smile  on  her  cheek, 
On  the  night  ,Qf  all  nights  in  the  Wearisome  week. 
Then  *the  great  world  of  labour  stands  resting  as  sfill 
As  the  wheel  when -the  stream  is  shut  off  from  the  mill, 
Aiid  the  water  that  toiled  flows  as  palmly  and  t^right 
As  the  river  of  sleep  on  a  Saturday  night.     - 

They  tell  of  the  Joy  tiiat  a  conqueror  fbels 

The  moment  his  foeman  sunendering  kneels; 

Or  the  pleajsure  that  thrills  through  a  yeune  maiden's  breast^ 

When  she  heareth  the  voice  which  sbe  loveOi  tiie  best ; 

Or  the  JOY  of  the  sulor  when  climbing  the  shroud^ 

To  see  his  own  land  looming  up  like  a  clpud; 

But  the  labourer  feels  sure  as  aeep  a  deUffht, 

"When  his  home  smiles  hinr  welcome  on  ^turday  nig^t.   - 

There  kind  looks  a/Vrait  him,  and  Toices  of  glee, 
.  And  littlie  oues  ea^r.to  climb  on  his  knee-; —  > 

Or  if  lie's  no  hearm  where  these  dear  ones  are  seen, 
.  There  are  bright  eyes  awaiting  him  somewhere  I  weeu« 
*    Theni)lest  be  the  hour  Which  bringeth  release, 
.     And  heralds  the  Sabbath  whose  "sunshine  is  peace ; 
And  ohl  may  the  labourer's  heart  be  as  liejit. 
When  the  world  shall  bripg.round  his  last  Saturday  ni^t" 

'jRofiecr. 

■        '  i' 

A  Serious  THbuoHr. — Intelligence  beamed  in  her  eye,  and  beautv  and 
girace  animated  her  form.  Every  natural  endowlnent  seemed  sweetly  blended 
to  make  life  happy;  but  alas!  a  stranger' to  the  faith  and  hopes  of  the  Chris- 
tian, she  was  earned  away  by  the  natural  tendency  of  her  position  in  society, 
and,  apparently  with  no  wrong  intentions,  into  the  snares  of  the  fashionable 
world.  Her  high  gifts  and  adornmento  were  unconsciously  temptations  to  ioir 
getfulness  of  God.' 

My  SERIOUS  THouoBT  concerning  this  young  friend  is— how  difficult  will  H  be 
to  enUr  heaven!  How  few,  in  such  circumstances,  ask  the  question,  "  Whai 
muH  Idoiohc  rnxoedV 


] 
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BRING  THE  CHILDREN  HO]!HE. 

s 

Befoee  the  serrice  closed,  the  minister  addressed  to  tis  s  word  of 
exhortation.  •*  Lovest  thou  me  ?  Peed  mr  sheep :  feed  my  lambs: 
the  lamb%^  yes  the  lafnb%y  dear  brethren.  Do  not  forget  the  lambs. 
Beeently,'*  said  he,  ^  I  stood  beside  the  bed  of  a  dying  si^t-r-going 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  but  fearing  no  evil* 
As  she.  was  about  to  cl6se  her  eyes  forever  on  all  that  she  loved 
here,  she  turned  to  her  husband,  and  .exclaimed  in  tones  of  melting 
emphasis,  *^  Bring  the  ehUdren  home  with  you^  when  you  come. 
Brino  the  children  «homs  !'  *'  And  ae  he  exhorted  us  to  the  same, 
it  can  hardly  be  imagined  how  deep  and  heartfidt  was  the  response 
to  his  appeal.  ^^  Bring  the  children  home  with  you.'*  These  words 
have  been  ringing  in  my  ears  over  since.  Nor  hafi  their  pathos  been 
at  all 'diminished  py  what  I  have  learned  since^  that  the  speal^er  him- 
self was  the  person  tb  whom  thjey  were  addressed:  Through  him  let 
Aem  be  addressed  to  us  all.  ,  Father!  mother  1  irtng  the  children 
home  with. you!  Then  sweet  will  be'your'coxpmunioa  in  heaven! 
Mother* s  Magazine. 


\. 
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BIOa£APHIOAL  8KBTGH  OF  JONATHAN  DICKINSON. 

JoNATHAH  Dickinson  was  the  grandson  of  Nathaniel  Dickinson^  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Wethersfiel^  Connecticut,  who,  with  his  minister, 
Mr.  Russell,'  and  ^^  the  aggrieved  brethren  in  Hartfinrd,"  purchased  and 
settled  Hadley,  and  the  adjoining  towns^  in  1659.  Nathamel's  estate 
was  rated  on  his  removal  ^.t  J^OO,  xxt^^  of  the  largest  in  the  town. 
His  son  Hezekiah  lived  ia  Hatfield,  where  Jonathan  waa  bom,  April 
22,  1688.  He  graduated  Q,t  Yale  in  1706.  His  father  dying  soon 
after,  his  mother  married  Thomas-  Iiij^rsoH^  of  Springfield^  Mass. 

Jonathan  Pickinson  came  to  E&abethtown  in  1708,  and  soon 
aft^r  married  Joanna;  the  daughter  of  a  descendant  of  Jacob  Melyen, 
one  of  the  associates  in  the  purdiase  of  the  Elizabethtown  tract,  undei 
Gov.  Nicolls'  ^rant.  His  entry  in  the  family  Bible,  of  the  birth  of 
his  first  child  is,  "  Our  son  Melyen  was  bom  Beceniber  7,  1709." 

^e  was  ordained  by  the  minister^  of  Fairfield  county.  Connecticut^ 
September  29, 1709,  on  which  occasion  the  Rev.  Joseph  Morgan,  of 
Freehold,  New  Jersey,  preached^  from  Mark  xvi.  16.  The  church  of 
Elizabethtown  embraced  within  its  bounds  at  that  time,  Rahway, 
Westfield,  Connecticut  Farms,  Springfield,  and  part  of  Chatham. 
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He  met  with  the  Philadelphia  Presbyteiy  m  a  correspondiog  laemlMe 
in  1715,  .at  the  erdination  of  the  Rev.  Bobeiii  Onr>.aii(i  was  regularly 
received  as  a  member  early  in  1717.   •      ^    '      *      , 

Mr,  DioJunson,  who  had  been  barn;  educated  and  ordaiaed  among- 
the  Congregatioiu^is,  ha4  at  first  soptie  scruples  about  the  Preebj*.. 
ierian  form  of  church  government.  Having  beea  elaeted  modacatoc 
of  the  Synod  in  1721,  be  preached  the  Syuodical  aennon  the  fo^ow-^ 
ing  year,  in  which  he  expressed  his  vie^^s  in  relation  to  church  legisla- 
tive authority,  and  the  principles  of  a  Synocfical  act  of  the  preceding 
year.  Three  other  members  of  the  Synod  had  protested  agjainst  th^ 
act,  but  ^y  united  afterwards  in  drawing  up  four  articles  on  church 
goyemment,  which  were  satisfactory  to  the  Synod.  ,  The  record  states 
that  *^thQ .  Synoicl  was.  so  universally  {deased  with  the  aforesaid 
composure  of  their  differ^iee,  that  diey  unanimously  joined  together 
in  a  thanksgiving  prayer'  and  joyful  singing  of  the  .l33d  Psalm.'*' ' 

"hlr*  Dickmson  entered  wannly  into  the  Episcopal  controversy  in 
Connecticut,  at  a  time  when  Armimanism  and  a  hope  of  court  fa vouc 
led  a  few  ministers  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  England.  In  1724, 
he  published  hb  defence  of  Presbyterian  ordination  in*  Boston.  A, 
reply  from  an  Episcopalian,  drew  from  him  an  answer,  in  which  he 
Bays :  '^^  High  Churchism  i$  properly  no'  more  a  part  of  the  Church  of 
England,  than  a  wen  is  of  the  human  body.'*  At  the  present  day 
the  wen  is  larger  than  the  body  itself. 

When  the  ^^ Adopting  Act,''  making  the  Westminster  Confesidon  of 
Faith  and  the  Catedii^s  the  stai^dardB  of  the  Presbvteciah  church  in 
America,  was  passed  by  the  Synod  in  1729,  Mr.  Dicidnson,  although 
not  precUsposed  in  favour  of  creeds,' voted  foor  the  adoption  of  these 
standards.  lEe  waj9  ja  statmch  Calvinist  in  his  theolo^al  opinions. 
He  attended  with  great  r^larit^  the  judicatco'ies*  of  the  church,  and 
displayed  great  energy  anddevotion  in  whatever  work  he  was  engaged. 
He  was  not  only  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  but  he  taught  a  school, 
practised,  medicine  with  considerable  reputation^  aftd  attended  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  small  &rm.  In  all  that  hd  undertook  he  was  par 
neaotiis.  '^      ' 

In  1740,  the  Bev.  Messrs.  Bickinson, '  Burr  and  Pemberton, 
communicatedf  tp  the  Society  in.  Scotland  for  ipropag^tins  Christian 
Knowledge,  the  deplorable  and  perishing  condition  of  the  Indians  on 
Long  Ishmd,  in  New  Jersey,  ana  Pennsylvania.  They  were  appointed 
correspondents,  and  were  authorized  to  'employ  missionaries.  They 
engaged  AzaJriah*  Horton  and  Bavid  Brainerd,  aiid  were  forward  to 
countenance  them  in^eir'Work,  and  to  rejoice  their  spirits  with  wise 
counsel.  Brainerd  delighted  to  visit  BicKinson,  and  often  came  to 
Elizabethtown  to  hold  sweet  intercourse  with  his  beloved  friend.  Mr. 
Bickinson  had  previously  interested  himself  foi:  Brainerd,  when  he  was 
harshly  refused  a  degree  by  the  trustees  of  Tale  College.  This  latter 
event,  in  connection  with  otiier  cirbumstance%  alienated  from  the 
college  a  number  of  its  Presbyterian  friends.    It  may  be  here  remarked 

.    *  Records,  p.  72,, where  tiie  artides  are  recorded  Sa  fiiU.    These  article^  are  aU  that  a 
Ptesbytorian  cojald  desire. 
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that  Braiiierd  spent  a  part  of  the  last  year  of  his  fife  under  Dickin- 
sob's  roof,  and  solemnized  his  second  marriage  at  Newark,  April  7th, 
1747.  Mr.  Dickmson's  first  wife  died  April  20th,  1746,  aged  63.* 
In  June,*  1740,  a  remarkable  revival  of  religion  occurred  in  the 
^Presbyterian  Church*  of  EHzabethtown.  It  commenced  under  a 
sermon  addressed  by  the  pastor  to  the  youth.  Mr.  Dickinson,  in  a 
letter  written  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eoxcroft  of  Boston,  says : 

*  •  » 

**  The  inwaid  distreas  and  coneen  of  the  attdienoe  iitoovered  itself  hj  their 
tears,  and  by  an  audible  sobbing  an4  Bishine  in  almost  all  |»arts  of  ihe  assembly. 
Meetings  for  shiful  amusements  were  abandoned  hy  the  youth,  and  meetii^  for 
reUgious  exercises  substituted  in  their  place.  Numbers  daily  flocked  to  their 
pastor  for  advice  in  their  eternal  concerns.  ^  More  came  to  see  him  on  this  emnd 
in  three  months  than  in  •thirty  years  before.  The  subjects  of  tha  wor'k  were 
chiefly  youth.  A  deep  sense  of  sin,  ffuilt,  danger,  and  despair  of  help  from  them- 
selves, preceded  a  hope  in  Christ.  JQI  the  converts  were  for  a  considerable  time 
under  a  law  work,  before  they  had  satisfying  views  of  their  interest  in  Christ 
The  number  of  those  who  were  savingly  the  subjects  of  this  work  was  Ubont 
sixty." 

'  The  disorder  attending  the  awakening  in  New  Jersey,  grew  out  of 
erroneous  views  of  assurance  find  the  witness  of  the  Spirit.  Antinomi- 
anism  appeared^  and  denounced  the  practice  of  looking  for  evidence 
of  justification  in  the  progress  of  qnr  sanctffication.  There  was  much 
arrogance  in  some  wno  were  called  converts,  and  m^ny  upheld  a 
preacher  who  had  been  suspended  for  dreadful  scandals.  These 
things  celled  forth  his  Dialogue  on  the  Display  of  Gnkce,  and  his 
sermon  on  thB  Witness  of  the  Spirit.    • 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  an  earnest  friend  of  evangelical  religion,  and 
co-operated  with  Whitefield,  the  Tennents  and  their  contemporaries,  in 
their  work  of  spreading  the  gospel.  Whitefield  visited  Elizabethtowa 
several  times.  In  1740,  during  his  second  visit  to  this  country,  and 
at  a  very  short  notice  of  only  two  or  three  hours,  he  preached  at  mid- 
day to  an  audience  of  seven  hundred  people,  f  Mr.  Dickinson  sided 
with  the  revival  men  of  that  day;  but  his  piety  and  good  sense  led 
him  to  condemn  in  the  most  solemn  manner  the  excesses  which  pre- 
vailed in  some  places. 

In  the  troubles  which  ended  in  dissolving  the  connection  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Presbytery  with  the  Philadelphia  Synod,  his  sympathies 
^ere  with  the  former.  He  did  not,  however,  immediately  withdraw  from 
the  Synod,  but  acted  as  a  peacemaker,  though  without  success.  He 
finally  procured  the  organization  in  a  frienmy  manner  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York;  and  he  himself,  with  all  his  fresbytery,  united  with 

•  Bndnerd  am  In  hii  Journal,  "  April  7.  In  the  afternoon  rode  to  Newark,  to  marry  the 
Bev.  Jonathan  Diokinaon ;  and  in  the  evenlnf  performed  that  service.  AfterwafdB  rode  h^ 
to  Elixahethtowm  in  a  pleasant  frame,  foil  of  eomposnre  and  sweetneei."  President  BdwardSy 
in  his  life  of  Brainerd,  p.  879,  has  a  note  to  MrTDiekinson's  name,  as  follows :  •    ' 

"  The  lato  learned  and  very  excellent  Mr.  Jonathan  Diokinson,  pastor  of  a  church  in 
BliiabethtoWn,  President  of  tl^e  Oollege  of  New  Jersey,  ana  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
honorable  sooie^  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge.  He  had  a  great  ^^'J 
for  Brain  erd;  kindly  entertained  him  in  his  house  during  his  sickness  the  winter  past;  vm 
after  a  short  illness,  died  the  ensuing  October^  two  days  before  Brainerd."  The  latter  died 
at  the  house  of  Jonathan  Bdwards,  in  Northampton,  October  9, 1747.    { 

t  Dr*  Mvray's  Notes  on  Blisabethtown,  p.  55. 
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the  ne:vf  Synod,  which  maintained  a^frateniad  correspondence  with  the 
old  one.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  was  held 'at 
BUzahethtown,  September  19, 1745,  and  Jonathan  Dickinson  w&s  cho- 
sen its  Moderator. 

At  this  time  measures  were  in.  progress  by  the  Synod  of  New  York 
to  establish  an  institution  of  learning.  >  The  men.  of  that  generatiop 
appreciated  the  importance  of  religious  education,  and  determined  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  College,  with  a  special  reference  to  training 
for  the  ministry.    Mr.  Dickinson,  who  was  by  far  the  most  influentuS 
member  of  the  Synod,  was  selected  to  preside  over  the  institution. 
His  own  private  Academy,-  which  had  been  ui  operation  for  several 
years,  w^  selected  as  the  juicleus  of  the  Oollege.    The  first  charter 
was  granted,  October  22, 1746,  byVjohn  Hamilton,  the  acting  Gover* 
nor,  but  it  was  not  regarded  as  satis&ctory.    Diciinson  was  the 
President  under  the  old  charter. «  The  number  of  students  was  about 
twenty  \  and  they  bosM^ded  with  the  j^resident  and  with  plher  famiUes 
of  the  town.    The  A<»den^,  which  stood  where  the  Iecture-i:oom  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Elizabetbtown  now  stands,  and  which 
was  burned  down  during  the  war  of  the  Bevolution^  contained  the 
recitation  rooms  of  the  first  classes  of  the  new  Golleffe.'*' ,  Atthou^h 
brought  into  existence,  in  a  good  measure,  bj  the  influence  of  Dick- 
inson, he  was  spared  to  act,aa  its  President  but  for  a  single  year.f 
.  President  Didkinson  died  October  7th,  1747,  of  a  pleuratic  attack, 
in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Pierson,  of  Woodbrid^e, 

E reached  at  bis  funerd^l.  Dr.  Johnes,  of  Mooristown,  .who  was  with 
im  in  his  last  sickneds,  asked  him  just  before  his  death  concerning 
his  prospects.  jBe  replied,  "Many  days, have  passed  between  God 
and  my  squI,  in  which  \  have  solemnly  dedicated  myself  to  him,  and 
I  tHnst,  what  I  have  committed  unto.him,  he  is  able  to  keep  until  that 
day."  These  were  his  last  words.  It  is  said  that  tidings  of  Mr. 
Dickinson's  decease  came  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  the  Episcopal  minister  of 
EHzabethtown,  then  lyin^  on  his  death-bed,  who  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
that  I  had  hold  of  the  skirts  of  brother  Jonathan!"  They  entered 
on  their  ministry  in  the  town  about  the  same  'time,  and  in  their  death 
they  were  not  divided. 

President  Dickinson  had  a  Ikrge  family  by  his  first  wife,  of  whom 
only  three  daughters  survived  tire  parents.  The ,  third  child  was  a 
son,  named  after  his  father,  bom  in  171^,  and  jgraduated  at  Tale 
College  in  1781. '  One  of  his  daughters  was  the  -second  wife  of  Jona- 
than Sergeant  of  Princeton,  who  ^as  the  grandfather  of  the  Hon. 
John  Sergeant  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  wife  of  the  late  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Miller. J    Another  daughtei'  married  Mr.  John  Coop6r,  of  West. 

*  Dr.  HnnrltT's  Notes  on  BKtabethtown,  p.  69. 

f  The  Bivdente  ftt  hie  death  were  iSBtnored  to  Kewairky  itnd  the  Rev.  Aaron  Biur  was  inang- 
nraied  Preeident  under  the  new  Charter,  on  NoYember  (Hh,  174S.  Those  who  had  stored 
under  Preeident  Dickinson  were  graduated  the  following  month.  In  1757>  when  the  students 
were  seventy  in  number,  the  College  was  finally  loeated  at  Princeton ;  and  it  is  now  commonly 
known  as  Princeton  College.  The  name  in  the  charter  is  "  Th*  CoiUge  of  New  Jerety"  This 
latter  name  ought  to  have  been  on  the  engraving  in  the  Magaxine. 

X  The  Rev.  John  Miller^  of  Philadelphia,  has  promised  to  furnish  a  manuscript  sermon  of 
his  great-great-grandfiither;  which  we  hope  :to  insert  at  some  Aitore  day,  in  whole  or  in  part^ 
in  the  Msigaune.~l!tf. 
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li^mpton,  L.  I.    Tlie  youncest  daughter  mamed  the  Rev.  Caleb  Ssiitl^ 
pastor  of  the  Church  in  Newark  Moontama,  now  called  Orange,  who 
was  one  of  the  ancestors*  of  the  family  of  Green's,  of  Lawrencevilley 
N.  J.^  of  whom  Chief  Justice  Green,  and  Ptofessor  Wnu  H.  Green' 
are  descendants^ 

President  Diddneon  was  in  person  rather  above  the  middle  sise, 
manly  and  courteous. in  his  manners,  of  a^ grave  bat  pleasuit  aspect, 
and  naving  the  gift  of  commanding  the  respect  and  veneration  of  alL 
His  countenance  indicated  his  gemns,  and  his  eye  beamed  with*  both 
light  and  love.^ 

As  a  minister  and  theologian,  President  Dickinson  wiD  ever  b^  re- 
vered. His  influence  on  his  own  generation  was  pre-eminently  great. 
.Se  was  one  of  the  mighty  men  of  his  day,  abundant  in  labours,  and 
blessed  of  God  in  saving- a  multitude  of  souls.  Forty-six  years  after 
his  depairture,^  '^  there  were  these  .wh6  testified  that  he  was  a  most 
solemn,  weij^hty  and  moving  preacher ;  a  uniform  advocate  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing ao<ftrines  of  grace ;  industtious,  indefatigable  and  fiuceess- 
ful  in  his  ministerial  labours."    Di*.  Murray,  the  present  worthy 

Jastor  of  the  Ist  Church  in  Elisabethtown,  says:  ^^oo  devoted  was 
e  as  a  minister,  so  untiring  were  bis  effortis  to  db  good,  so  discrimi* 
Hating  and  powerful  was  he  as  a  preacheif,  so  dignifi^  and  bland  w^-e 
his  manners,  so  ardent  was  bis  attachment  to  the  truth,  and-  so  firm 
and  cogent  was  he  in  its  advocacy,  that  his  memory  is  yet  inestimably 
precious."t  '  ' 

As  a  writer,  he* is  better  known  than  iny  of  the  Presbyterian 
fathers,  except  President  Davies,  with  whom*he  was  a  contemporary, 
although  about  thirty  vears.  older.  His  treatise  on  the  Five  Points 
of  Doctrine,  perhaps  the  most  ^lebrated  of  all  his  writings,  wa6  first 
published  at  Boston  in  1741.^ '  A  selection  of  his  Irorks  was  printed 
in  Edinburgh  in  1798|.and  another  edition  mpre  recently  in  the  same 
place.§ 

President  Diddnson's  writings  give  evidence  of  a  great  mind,  well 
versed  both  in  logic  and  in  an  acquaintance  with  human  nature.  He 
was  thoroughly  orthodox  in  his  views,  of  divine  truth,  resistii^  the 
encroachments  of  error,  a^id  nudntaining  tiie  doctrines  of  grace  in  all 
their  fulness  and  freeness.  Dr.  Green  remarks :  ^^  He  had  a  mind 
formed  for  inquiry;  and  to  a  keen  penetration  he  united  a  disinteres- 
ted atiachment  to  ^th.  With  a  natural  turn  for  controversy  he  had 
a  happy  government  of  h|s  passions,  and  abhorred  the  perverse  dis- 

«  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  MoDoweU,  pastor  of  the  Spring  Oarden  Cfaoroh,  Pbi]*deIphia,infonn0 
ttB  that  when  he  was  pastor  of  the  (jhnh^h  at  BUsabethtown,  there  was  in  lis  congregation  an 
old  lady,  aged  abont  90  yeara,  who  remembered  Mr.  ])iokiBM&  aa  Her  pattor,  and  vho  was 
oateohiaed  by  him  in  youth.    She  described  his  ^peaimnoe  as  grave  and  digniiled.*>jEtf. 

t  Notes  on  Blisabethtown,  p.  59« 

X  Another  edition  was  published  under  the  direotaoh  of  the  New  Tork  Presbytery  in  179S. 
Several  others  hsnre  been  since  issued,  the  las^  by  flie  Presbyterian  l^oard  of  Publication. 
The  Board  have  also  issued  ''Dickinson's  Fmnillsr  Letters  on  Seasonable  and  Important  Sub- 
Jects  in  Religion."  These  two  vohimed  contain  the  marrow  of  divinity.  As  a  theological 
writer^t  President  Dickinson  had  few  superiors. 

{  A  list  of  his  writings  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  (Green's  DisooozMS,  p.  297. 
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patingB.flo  ooHunon  to  men  of  corrupt  mmds.  !Fhe^et§6nies8  'ft  ooi^ 
tenttondid  noteztiiuraiflh  in  him^the  fervors  of- devotion  tfnd  brotlierly 
lore/'  ^  ^ 

Jonathan  Diekinson,  the  pastor  of  the  Choreh  of-  Elizabethtown^ 
the  aathor  of  the  ^^  True  Soriptore  Doetrine,"  &c^,  and  the  first 
Preeident  of  the  OoUege  at  Hew^  Jersey,  irill  be  held  in  everlasting 
vexnembranoe.  .  .  '         * 

The  following  is  the  inscription  oyer  bis  tomb  in  l^e  graveprd  at 

filisabelhtorwB: 

Lies  the  body  of  the  Ser'd 

Mr.  Jonathan  Diddnaon,  Paetor 

.of  the  first  Presbjteriaa  abarok 

In  ElUabei^-toi^n ;  who  died  October 

The  7th,  1747 ;  aioHs  tua  60 

I>eep  was  the  wound,  Oh  death,  and  yastW  wide, 
'When  he  resigned  ^his  iiBefol  breath  and  oied. 
'  Ye  saoved  tri^,  with  pioaB-Bonfow  mbarn, 
And  drop  a  tear  at  yonr  great  pastor's  nm ! 
'€oneealed  a  moment  ftook  our  longix^  eyes^ 
,  Beneath  this  stone  his  mortal  body  lies^ 

Happy,  th^  spirit  Uyes,  and  will,  we  trust, 
In  bfiss  assooiato  with  his  precions  dnst.'' 
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In  reading  lately  the  hifetory  of  Western  New  York,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Hoti&dhy  we  noticed  the  fact  tliat  the  first  Presbyterian 
churchy  emnized  in  New  York,  west  of  the  Oenessee  river,  was  th^ 
church  at  xJeiMUMia^  in,onr  own  eoclesiaetical  connection.  This  in- 
shiced  US  to  write  to  the  Bev.  H.  L.  Doolitde,  of  Bcotsvilie,  to  proenre 
some  additional  statements  about  jlEr«^  thmgB  in  Western  New  Yarky 
sflii  as  the-  reeolt  the  followkig  interesting  lettw  has  been  received. 

FowiiRViLLi,  January  80th,  1852. 
Rev.  H.  L.  DoouTTLi,  of  Sootsvflle,  If onroe  county,  New  York. 

Dear  Friend: — 

I  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  to  comply  with  your  request, 
that  I  should  collecjt  some  statistics  in  reference  to  the  early  settling 
of  Caledonia,  and  also  the  <late  when  the  first  Presbyterian  chnrcA 
was  organized  there — and  when  the  first  school  house  was  built. 

In  regard  to  the  early  settling  of  Caledonia,  it  was  commenced  ii^ 
A.  D.  1798.  Sir  William  Pultney,  through  his  agent,  Robert  Troup, 
brought  in  a  few  families  who  had  emigrated  a  snort  time  previous 
to  Johnstown,  Montgomery  county,  N.  l.,  from  Perthshire,  m  Scot- 
land. Such  of  them  as  had  no  means,  he  assisted  not  only  to  get 
here,  but  after  they  were  here  until  they  could  support  themselves. 
The  names  of  those  who  came  in  179b,  were  John  McNaughton. 
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John  McPherson,  Finley  MoEercher,  Peter  aad  John  his  sons,  Duor 
can  Anderson,  John  McVean  and  John  McLaren.  Aoeeesiona  were 
made  the  year  after  to  this  small  colony  from  Invemesshire,  and 
Argyleshire,  and  other  places  in  Scotland.  In  FebmaiT',  1804, 
Donald  McKenzie,  Simon  Fraser,  John  Glnnas,  John  McEenne  and 
John  Frazer,  "with  their  families,  from  near  the  city  of  Inyemess  in 
Scotland  came  in ;  and  the  families  of  most  of  them  resi^^  on  the 
Same  farms  now. 

In  reference  to  the  time  when  the  first  Presbyteriatt  ckmrch  was 
organized,  I  gire  you  extracts  from  the  records  made  at  that  time. 
It  seems  that  the  record-,  now  before  me,  was  transcribed  from  the 
original,  and  is  dated  in  Caledonia^  although  this  district  retained 
the  name  of  Southampt<Hi  until  February,  1805. 

Calisokia,  NoTomber  lOtih,  1802. 
This  will  certify  that  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Peter  Campbell,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Caledonia,'  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 1802,  in  order  to  incorporate  and  establish  .themselyes  into 
a  religious  and  civil  society,  conformable  to  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  the  27th  of  March,  1801 ;  that 
Alexander  McDonald  and  tTohn  McNaughton  w§re  elected  officers  to 
receive  the  votes,  &c.j  Thomas  Irwin,  Duncan  McPherson,  Peter 
Campbell,  John  Ghrisy  and  Peter  Anderson  were  elected  Trustees ; 
and  that  they  voted  unanimously  that  the  na^e  or  title*  of  the  society 
shall  be  the  Caledonian  Presbyterian  religious  society. 

A«c...  No.  m  1802, }  J^S,«|»;;^^ 

The  record  further  states  that  they  were  organized  into  a  Church 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1805,  by  the  Kev.  Jedediah  Chapman,  of  the 
Presbyterv  of  Geneva,  in  .the  Synod  of  Utica^  and  that. he  ordained 
Donald  McKenzie  and  John  McPherson,  ruling  elders.  On  the  same 
day  he  also  baptized  a  large  number  of  children.^ 

Mr.  Denoon  was  still  in  Scotland,  and  not  yet  licensed  to  preach. 

•  The  foUowing  is  flu  eztnot  ftom  the  Rev.  Mr.  OhMinan'fl  Joarn«l  r  "  ZorxT*  J)ai^,  Mwrtk 
%d,  I  preAohed  in  Cikledozua  in  »  Urge  school  house,  which  'wss  IViU,  and  large  iHiiabers  oat 
of  the  door.  The  people  are  chiefly  Highlanders  froift  Scotland ;  they  ^[^peared  not  only 
decent  and  attentive,  hot  yery  solemiL  They  expressed  a  deeirey  if  I  thought  proj>er,  t6  be 
organ^ed  as  a  Presbyteriui  chnroh.  I  then  appointed  a  ooiifsrenoe  on  Monday  for  that,  pur- 
pose. 

**  Monday. — The  people  met  bonferenoe  opened  with  prayer.  After  living  aa  exhort»- 
tton  on  the  oocasioui  proceeded  to  reoeiTC  aad  examine  certificates.  Nniiiben  of  them  were 
produced  from  variousparts  of  Scotland,  and  approved.  Seyersl  person^  were  examined  whp 
had  never  Joined  the  church  and  approTcd,  and  some,  who  were  not  approved,  but  dedred  to 
wait  in  the  use  of  means  till  another  opportunity  Matters  being  thus  prepared,  I  then  pro- 
deeded  to  organise  them.  They  solemnly  adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  Cher  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  the  Directory  for  Church  Government  and  Disciidine.  They  solemnly 
eovenanted  to  walk  together  in  all  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  church 
of  Christ  in  the  Presbyterian  order.  They  chose  three  elders,  two  of  whom  were  to  officiate 
as  deacons.  After  sermon,  proceeded  to  ordain  the  deacons  and  elders,  (these  people  ap- 
peared  to  be  very  sensibly  i^ected,  and  very  thankftd  to  me  for  coming  among  them,  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  their  care,  and  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  ^r  these  privileges 
and  blessings  in  the  wilderness.  They  also  engag^  to  keep  up  the  public  w<V8hip  of  God  -oc 
the  Lord* 8  day  among  themselves,  until  it  should  please  the  Lord  to  send  them  a  gospel  min- 
ister." 
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Many. of  .the  people/howeyer,  were  well  acqnamted  with  his  great 
talents  and  eminent  pietj^  having  dften  heard  him  lecture  while  in 
Scotland,  on  portions  of  the  Scriptures.  Although  he  prepared 
himself  for  the  gospel'  ministry^  yet  there  were  two  or  three  oaths 
whick  he  was  required  to  take  before  or  after,  ordination,  which  he 
oould  not  conscientiously  take.  About  this  time,  1805,  the  Society 
sent  him  a  friendly  inyitatien  to  come  to  this  place,  -which  he  bom* 
plied  with  in  February,  1806.  ^ 

He  put  himself  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  dmrins 
this  Tear,  and  on  the  17th  of  August,  1808,  he  was  ordained  ^nd 
installed  the  regular  pastor  of  the  church  in  Caledonia  by  the  said 
Presbytery.  I  will  now  give  you  an  extract  from  the  proceedings 
of  Presbytery  on  that  x>cqa8ion. 

"  On  Wednesday,  Ausust  17 tB,  1808,  Presbytery  met.  according 
to  adjournment.  Opened  with  prayer.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Denoon's 
ordination  and  instalment  waB  considered,  and  after  deliberation 
and  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Dunoon  respecting  his  acquaintance 
with  experimental  reli^on  and  his  knowledge  in  dirinity,  we  are 
nnanimously  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  highly  expedient  tnat  he  be 
ordained  j9,nd  installed  pastor  ot,  this  church  and  congregation. 

The  several  parts  wer^  performed  as  follows:  Rev.  Mr.  Mosher 
xnade  the  introductory  pi^ayer ;  Ret.  Mr.  Ayres  preached  4;he  sermon 
-  from  ^  Corin.  iv.  7 ;  Rev.  Jedediah  Gha|Hnan,  Moderator,  made  the 
consecratmg  prayer  and  gav^  the  right  hand  of  fellowship ;  Mr. 
Ayres  gave  the  charge  to  the  Candidate;  Rev.  Mr:  Bell  gave  the 
charge  to  the  diiirch  and  congregation;  and  ]$ev.  John  Linsley 
made  the  ^  concluding  pi^er.  Mr.  Denoon,  of  course,  became  a 
member  of  Presbytery,  and  took  his  seat  accordingly. 

Attest,  David  Higgens,  Stated  Clerk* 

That  was  a  blessed  day  for  the  people  of  Caledonia,  York,  and 
Wheatland.  It  may  be  asked.  What  would  they  be  now,  were  it  not 
for  this  precious  influence  of  the  gospel  of  Christy  which  Mr.  Denoon 
preached  in  i^s^puxity  ^or  fovty-four  years  among  them  ? 

As.  to  the  time  when  the  first  school  house  was  built,  I  am  unable 
to  fix  a  date,  other  than  to  state  that  I  saw  it  in  Msurch  1804.  It 
looked  then  as  if  it  had  been  built  two  or  three  years  previous,  pro- 
bably in  1802,  about  the  time  they  formed  themselves  into  a  society. 
I  remain  yours,  respectfully,  ,    Donald  D.  McEsnzis. 

This  interesting  letter  of  Mr,  McEensie  confirms  the  statements 
in  Mr.  Hotchkin's  history.  The  first  Presbyterian  church  organized 
west  of  the  Grenessee  river,  was  the  one  at  Caledonia,  now  attached 
to  the  [0.  S.]  Gener^  Assembly ;  the  first  ordination  was  that  of 
the  Rev.  Alexander.  Denoon,  an  able  preacher  and  firm  advocate  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  who  departed  this^  life  in  1850 ; 
the  first  installation  was  also  that  of  Mr.  Denoon ;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility t^e  first  school  house  was  that  put  up  by  the  Presbyterians  of 
PerUishire,  Inyernesshire  and  Argyleshire.    The  Scotch  were  accus-: 
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fomed  to  the  maxiln  of  John  Knox-^^^pvt  up  the  90I1DOI  Ijr  «hv  lUb 
of  the  ehiirch."^  God  bless  thee,  old  Soc^dai  and  thj  children,  throng 
ftll  generations ! 

The  ^^  Genesseer  conntrj"  is  now  one  of  tjie  l^est  cnltsvated  seetioni 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Old-oehool  Presbjtorittiis  haVo  just 
resolyed  to  establish  a  College  in  a  oentral  loeatiott.  Haring  been 
the  first  on  the  soil,  we  have  %  good  sight  to  gnard  well  our  pos- 
sessions. « 


JUmera  anti  Cntirism. 

Confessions  of  a  Conrert  from  Baptism  in  Water  t6  BapUsm  im'tA  Wat^r.    FroAi  the  Seetnd 
SngUsh  Bditlon.    Prosb7t«ia&  Board  of  Pnblieation.    Pbilade^hia.-    [Frioe  10  cents.] 

A  venerable  Baptist  miniBter  whom  we  muoh  respect,  lately  came  into 
our  office,  and  with  some  emotion  inquired  whether  we  had  read  '^  that  tract 
abusing  the  Baptists  V  ^'  Why  no,''  we  replied ;  '<  do  you  mean  the  one 
about  in  and  with  f*'  ''  Yes :  that  is  a  scurrilous  tract ;  I  did  not  think  your 
respectable  Board  would  publish  such  abuske  tibings.^'  '^  Well,^'  we  replied, 
'<  not  hayine  yet  read  it,  we  can  give  no  opinion  abcmt  it ;  but  we  have  great 
eonfidence  in  our  Publication  Board."  Our  Mend  went  on  ft>r*a  whik  in 
the  same  strain,  or  atcsam,  giving  us  a  pretty  thorough  inunersioa  into  his 
notions,  during  which  time  we  patiently  resolved  to  xead  the  tract  withoni 
any  delay.  Having  read  it,  we  now  take  leave -to  say,  t)iat  it  is  quite  a 
masterly  and  ingenious  production,  which  will  give  no  satis&etion  whatever 
to  any  High  Church  Baptist;  but  nevertheless  not  scurrilous,  tb^ugh  keen 
and  somewhat  pert. '  There  are  some  things  which  we  should  prefer  to  see 
emitted ;  bnt  taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  controversial  tn^^t  which,  in  genera} 
spirit,  mi^ht  be  a  model  fbr  Dr.  Carson  to  attempt  to  imitatd.  We  are  very 
sure  that  its  matter  he  cannot  answer.  We  sincerely  regret  that  our  Baptist 
friends  do  not  appreciate  the  line  of  Argument  as  thoroughly  as  do  our  Bbard 
of  Publication.  The  editor  of  the  &ptist  paper,  who  recently  said  that 
Presbvtenan,  Methodist,  Episcopal  churches,  were  "  not  churches  of  Christ," 
and  that  their  ministers  were  ^'unbaptiied  laymen,"  might  derive  some 
benefit  from  this  little  book.    The  following  ezmot  is  a  pretty  £ur  specimen. 

r  -  • 

•  *  •       _ 

*^  I  recurred  to  hi^  quotation,  expressed  my  desire  to  do  whatever  the  Saviour 
had  enjoined,  and  requested  him  to  furnish  me  with  a  ^roof  of  the  assertion  tiiat 
he  '  was  immers^  beneath  the  stream.' 

"  My  demand  was  readily  met  in  the  usual  way.  Without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion he  quoted  Mark  i.  9,  where  it  is  said  that  Jesus  '  was  baptixed  of  John  m 
Jordan.'  The  emphatio  manner  in,  which  he  pronoubeed  *  in'  created  the  suspi- 
cion that  ho  understood  it  to  mean  '  under ;'  and  I  therefore  asked  him  whether 
he  considered  the  words  '  in  Jordan'  to  mean  that  our*  Lord  wa»  plunged  below 
the  surface  of  that  river,  or,  aocordin^  to  the  language  of  the  hymn,  th^  he  '  Was 
immersed  beneath  the  stream  ?'  Haying  answerMl  in  the  affirmative,  I  requested 
him  to  turn  to  the  fourth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  where  it  is  said,  that '  John 
did  baptize  in  the  wilderness ;'  and  I  then  inquired  whether  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  word  *  in'  must  have  the  same  signification  in  both  passages.  Upon 
Jthis  he  began  carefully  to  con  over  and  collate  the  two  verses,  and  kept  me  wait^ 


hig  mmo^tliae  fbr  hif  reply;  and,  m  tf  lie  ftl« *  mga0^mmmiMaa  of  the  ooii8»' 
quAiioe  of  answering  my  quesiioii  in  ttie  aiEmatiTe,  he  ezpreesed  hif  desire  to 
know  why  I  had  put  it  te  1dm,  end  sakl  '  he  ooold  not  ezaotly  see-  what  the 
wildernesst  had  to  ao  witili  the  subject.'  As,  however,  I  would  neither  satisfy  his 
cariosity,  nor  withdraw  my  demand,  he  at  length  admitted,  thoueh  with  evident 
l»luctance,  that  'he  supposed  it  might  he  so.'  'Well  then,'  I  added,  'you  must 
be  aware  that  the  wilderness  of  Judea  was  about  as  tall  of  tand  as  tiie  channels 
of  Jordan  were  full  of  water.  If,  thereftire,  th^  words  *  baptised  in  Jordan'  meafi, 
as  3roa  suppose, '  being  immersed  under  the  waier  of  tut  nTor,'  must  not  the 
**"iilaT  expression,  •  did  !*««*•■•  "» **»*  w»liawia««  '  nAA^n  «  Kmba  vnawtAvaAii  nn^M* 

ir    Beside.'  I  imI ,   __  _ 

river,  bnt  a  place.  Now  you  do  not,  I  presume,  believe  that  he  immersed  his 
ibHowers  under  JShqa:  and  yet  you  have  precisely  the  same  reason  for  believing 
^ir  that  you  haverfor  thinking  that  they  were  immersed  under  Jordan/' 

**  The  good  man  sati  staring,  and,  as  I  Iftought^  stertied  al  the  discovery  which 

I  had  made  to  him;  bat  inslesd  of  attennBtoig  to  strengthen  his  position,  or 

MiriQate-  hkneelf  fnwi  the  diffionl^  into  Whioh  his  held  assertion  had  broujriit 

dm,  he  began  to  expatiate  upon  m  qualitiea  of  the  tea,  and  to  apologize  for 


I  replied,  *  is  not  my  bufidness  'r  but  yet  I  have  no  obieotion  to  comply  Witl^  your 
nquest  In  the  first  place,  then,  for  the  reason  which  I  have  stsltod,  it  is  very 
certain,  whatever  else  they  may  sinufy,  that  the  expfessions  camwi  bear  the 
sense  which  you  put  upon  them.  xUs,  undoubtedly,  is  not  the  idea  which  they 
natorally  su^st ;  it  never  entorM  into  any  head  but  that  of  a  Baptist,  and  can 
QbIj  he  received  by  giving  to  the-word  ' in'  a  meaning  which  would^  were  the 
0ame  signification  retained  in  e^veral  othei  passages ,» render  them  sheer  non- 
sense. 'jBut,'  I  added,  *  there  is  no  difficuUy  in  iLnswerinff  your  question.  Bap- 
tists, in  common  wiUi  others,  u^iderstsad  the  words  *in  the  wilderness,'  'm 
Anont'  and  '  in  Bathabaca,'^  to  mean '  at*  those  plaees ;  and  iriiy  should  not  the 
passage  '  in  Jordan'  liave  a  similar  signification?  Why,  instead  of  bearing  its 
nsnal  import,  when  it  ooonrs  before  the  name  of  a  ^aoe,  should  the  word  '  in* 
beire,  and  here  only,  be  rendered  '  into'  or  under  7'  jOo  show  me  the  reason  of 
this  strange,  difierenoe,  and  explain  why  ihe^  two  .passages  might  not  cliange 
places,  and  be  as  fairly  rendered  '  ai  Jprdsn','  and '  under  JSnon,'  as  '  at  ^non,' 
and  '  under  Jordan?'  '^ 


C%aritif  and  iu  Fruiu  ;  or  ChrUUan  Lore  st  manifested  in  the  fieart  and  LLQb.  Bj  Johath Air 
BbWARDS.  Edited  from  the  original  iqana£cript&,  wi<h  an  Ihtf odnction  by  Xrjon  Edwards, 
NewTork.    R.  Garter  A  Brothers,  1852.    [Piioe  $  1,00.]- 

The  rising  np  of  the  prophet  Ssmnel  ttom  his  gtwe,  eould  hardly  haTe  erea- 
ted  more  surprise  in  Israel,  than  the  re-appearanoe  of  Jonathan  Edwards  in  the 
field  of  literature,  after  the  long  repose  of  a  century.  Let  theologians,  who 
appeal  to  Jonathan  Edwarda  in  support  of  semi-Pelagian  vi^ws,  beware. 
He  nuty  stand  forth  again  some  of  these  days  to  oonfroni  their  witohcraft,  and 
to  strike  terror  into  these  Sauls  among  the  prophets. 

How  it  happened  that  in  saoh  a  eonntry^as  New  Engkmd,  and  under  the 
inflnenoe  of  such  a  fiimily  as  the  Edwards  fiunily,  atfch  writings  of  such  a 
ikian  should  have  so  long  remained  in  oblivion,  we  are  not  infordied.  The 
Rev.^  Dr.  Edwards,  the  ^tor,  and  the  great-grandson  of  the  author  of  the 
Essay  on  the  Will,  deserves  tibe  thanks  of  the  Church  for  his  wisdom  in  pre- 
paring these  old  manuscripts  for  publication.  The  work  contains  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  18th  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
Ihe  Leetiires  are  tixteen  in  number.    They  are  ancanged  in  old^fiushionedj 
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logiod,  Sdwtrdetti  ordsr,  and  aboimd  in  original  and  atrikiii^  Tiews  of  tfaa 
great  Bobject  Like  all  the  wntiBgs  of  Edwards,  this  work  is  erangdieali 
eomprehensiye,  light-giving,  and  soleiDB.  That  it  is  destined  to  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  piety  of  the  Church,  we  cannot  doubt,  if  Ood  adds  his 
blessing  as  he  has  upon  other  productions  of  this  devout  and  mighty  nuui. 
The  Editor  states  Uiat  a  large  mass  of  manuscripts  yet  remain  unpublished. 
Perhaps  Edwards'  work  in  &vour  of  the  Presbyterian  Form  of  Church  Gov- 
ernment will  yet  be  given  to  the  public.  It  hM  been  stated  more  than  once 
that  sneh  a  treatise  exists  among  the  old  manuscripts.  If  so,  no  doubt  it  is 
a  work  wotihy  of  one  of  the  f^eeidents  of  Princeton  College.  The  Editor 
does  not  inform  us  whether  he  intends  to  prepare  any  Other  of  his  great  an- 
cestor's writing  for  the  press.  The  selection  will  demand  great  diterimina- 
lion.  The  au^or  probably  never  intended  that  aU  his  writings  should  he 
published;  and  it  is  due  to  his  reputation  to  exercise  a  sacred  jealousy  and 
reserve.  We  hope  th|^  Dr.  Edwwds,  who  now  has  legal  possession  of  the 
treasures^  will  be  enoouraged  to  distribute  to  the  public  suoh  portions  as  nay 
be  for  ^  the  edifying  of  ikt  Church.^  The  present  work,  both  in  its  sub- 
ject and  method  of  treatment,  is  well  suited  to  the  present  generation.  And 
we  may  be  permitted  to  believe  that  God  has  kept  back  the  volume  until 
the  right  time  foa  the  exertion  of  its  foil  and  appropriate  influence. 


Tnu  Oreaimu:  A  sennoii  OMiitioned  by  the  AettOi  of  Arehlbal^  Alezandv,  B.  D.    "Bj 
th«  Rev.  A.  B.  Vam  ZahM,  Petenlmrg^  Vtk.,  published  bj  reqaee^  Ae. 

This  affectionate  tribute  to  tlie  memory  of  the  Presbyterian  patria^  eon- 
tains  muoh  matter  of  serious  interest.  We  preflentto  our  readers  a  praotical 
extract  worthy  of  priiyerful  attention. 


"A  second  appUoation  of  onr'suhiect  bringjs  us  more  directly  to  the  ^ 

object  of  this  day^s  observance,  as  ^kday  of  fasting  and  nrayer  for  an  increase  of 
candidates  for  the  gospel  ministry,  nny  are  there  so  few  coming  up  to  fill  ths 
places  of  the  fallen  7  This  is  a  question  Irhich  has  received  yariouB  answers,  all 
of  which  may  he  more  or  less  true.  But  if  we  would  indicate  one  prominent 
cause  of  the  mournful  deficieney,  it  must  be  the  light  estimation  Whicn  men  put 
upon  the  sacred  office  in  comparison  with  secular  callings.  Personal  qualities 
in  those  who  exercise  its  functions  may  indeed  secure  to  individuals  a  hig^ 
deeree  of  personal  respect  But  to  the  office  itself  there  is  not  entertiuned  that 
hi^  regard  in  which  it  was  held  in  other  days.  We  plead  for  no  superstitioos 
reverence,  nor  yet  for  the  di^t^  which  comes  from  titles  or  wealth.  But  we 
claim  for  our  office,  in  its  intrinsic  importance  and  essential  honour,  a  place  not 
below  the  hisfaest  station  to  which  man  can  aspire.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
how  many  Christian  parents  are  wont  to  look  upon  it  as  a  calling,  respectable 
indeed,  but  by  no  means  to  be  desired  for  their  sons  I  If  the  utmost  wish  of  their 
hearts  could  be  ^ratified  for  some  favorite  son,  it  would  be  that  he  mi^ht  rise  in 
the  councils  of  toe  nation  and  thunder  in  the  senate,  rather  tiian  that  he  should 
be  an  ambassador  of  the  King  of  "kings.  Ay,  therei  are  Christian  parents  who; 
if  they  had  their  wish  for  some  darling  bov,  would  rather  see  him  prosperous  in 
business,  and  ^wine  in  wealth,  than  Uiat  nc  should  be  successful  in  the  ministry 
and  growing  m  usemlneea.  Is  it  strange  if  children  catch  the  spirit  of  their 
parents,  and  learn  to  turn  their  youthful  thoughts  to  worldly  gain  and  greatness, 
whilst  they  look  upon  this  high  and  holy  calling  as  quite  below  their  aspirations  f 
Is  it  strange  if  they  come  to  dissociate  wealth,  and  power,  and  (Jistinction  with 
their  ideas  of  greatness,  and  couple  goodness  only  with  mental  imbecility  and 
weakness  ? 

"But  our  disenssion  has  been  in  vain  if  we  have  fiuled  to  show  you  that  pietf 
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is  the  flnt  essential  of  all  reel  hvman  dignil^r  We  hanre  in  ^n  considered  tbe 
ctkuraoter  and  reward  of  the  illnstrions  man  reoendy  gone  to  his  rest,  if  it  does 
not  demonstrate  that  the  veij  highest  style  of  human  greatoess  may  be  found  in 
the  fiedthful  labours  of  the  mmis^.  Oh  that  we  mijght  but  look  upon  thines  in 
the  light  of  eternity !  To  win  a  sinj^Ie  soul  to  Christ  is  an  honour  '  beyond  all 
Greek,  all  Roman  &me.'  To  be  the  instrument  in  the  salyation  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  is  an  honour  which  angels  might  covet,  a  glory  that  vriU  shine  undim- 
med  by^the  lapse  of  ages,  and  blase  in  eyer-growing  ori^htness  when  kingdome 
and  dynasties  are^aA  &rgotten.  Be  it  Ours,  then,  as  Christian  parents,  to  conse- 
crate to  this  glorious  work  and  destiny  the  keasuee  of  our  hearta— -thoae  eons 
on  whom  we  Took  with  all  a  parenVs  pride  and  fohdnessk 

'*  The  grotring  wants  of  the  Church  demand  a  greatljr  oilarffed  increase  of  her 
ministry.  Let  us  not  keep  back  the  offerii^  of  our  cml4ren  irom  the  altars  of 
God,  lest  he  remove  them  from  our  embraces,  or,  what  is  worse,  wriuff  our  hearts 
'With  anguish  at  the  waywardness  of  disobedient,  thankless^  and  prooigal  sons." 


■*!'^ 


i*™^ 


C{rr  ^ligiuna  feorlb. 


8TATI8TI0B  or  Amxbioam  MissiONiAT  SoGRTixB.— The  following  tables, 
says  the  Misaioiiary  Herald,  have  been  compiled  from  the  last  reports  of  the 
different  missionary  societies  in  this  country.  They  embrace  the  operations 
of  these  institutions  amoDg  the  heathen,  *the  oriental  churclies,  the  Jews  of 
other  lands,  Libma,  the  YVest  Indies,  luod  our  own  aborigines.  The  num« 
ber  of  stations,  it  will  be  seen,  is  263,  of  missionaries  869,  of  male  assistants 
79,  and  of  female  iy»istanto  380. 

Labourers  and. Sesulti. 


80GIETIBS. 


American  Board  of  Commiasionen  for  F.  M. 
American  Baptist  BClasionary  Union,  . 
MethodUt  Minionary  Sodety,     .    .    • 
Free  Wffl  Baptiat  Miadonary  Boeiefy,. 
Bpiaeopal  Bowd^of  Miatona,  .    .    •    • 
Pres byterian  Board  of  MiarioiMS  •    •    • 
Lutheran  MiaaiMiaiy  Sodety^ .    •    •    • 
SoTenth-Day  Bi^ptiat  Mladonary  Sodetj, 
American  Indian  Bfinionary  AaBOciatlon, 
B^;»tiit  Free  Minion  Sooiety,    .    .    . 
Aaaodate  Presbyteriaa  Board  of  Miaaions, 
AaaoeiaCe  Reformed  Board  of  Mlaaiona^ 
Soathem  BiHptaat  Board  of  Mkiainn%    • 
Methodiat  8oath  Mlaaionaiy  Soele^    . 
American  Hiaaionary  Aaaoeiation.    .    • 
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A  Oakdidatx  in  India. — ^The  SeY.  L.  G.  Hay  thus  writes  from  Alla- 
habad: 

A  meeting  of  Plresbjtery  of  Allahabad  was  lately  held.  The  chief  object 
of  interest  at  this  meeoi^g  was  the  application  of  Miiza  John  Beg;  a  Mnnshij 


have  his  triah  and  studies  indiofttod,  witk  a  Tiew  to  his  licensurey  wh&a  ptet 
pared  to  undergo  the  neoetSHj  examinatioQB.  He  wae  examined  before  th« 
Presbytery,  as  to  personal  piety,  and  his  motives  for  seeking  the  ministij. 
To  all  the  questions,  his  answers  were  tery  satisfactory.  A  oonrse  of  etady, 
including  uhurch  History,  Theology,  Gi^  and  Hebrew,  was  given  him| 
besides  texts  for  trials  of  a  sermon  and  jiectare.  As  he  understands  but 
little  Enfflish,  and  there  an  few  books  translated  into  Urdu  that  will  serra 
aa  text  books,  it  ia  a  work  «f  aome  diffioolty  for  snoh  a  natiTe  oouTeri  to 
pursue  a  systdmatic  ooozae  of  study.  With  mA  help  as  we  may  be  able  ta 
give  him  oraUy,  we  hope  he  may  aequiie  a  tolerably  thoroufili  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  appcnnted  him.  Miita  has  already  exhibited  nne  abilities  as  a 
speaker  in  the  Mzar  and  at  the  Melaa.  I  think  him  an  unusually  eloquent 
speaker,  and  have  great  hopes  of  his  future  us^uUiess. — Fore^  Mmumary. 

The  ExoAYATtOKS  aa  Nnuiyxa^-^Mr.  L^acd  addsaased  a  meeting  in 
England,  at  whioh  he  made  many  intereating  statements : 

In  speaking  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon  or  Assyria,  they  must  not  picture  to 
themselyes  templea  and  monuments  such  as  were  to  be  seen  in  Italy.  Those 
ruins,  on  the  contrary,  oonsisted  of  Tast  mounds  of  earth,  something  like  the 
andent  bamws  to  be  found  in  this  country,  and  some  of  them  were  as  much  ss 
3000  yards  in  length,  and  occupied  many  square  acres  of  ground. 

They  must  remember-  H^  the  mouncu  to  whk&  he  had'  referred  eonsisted  of 
vast  platforms  of  earth,  beneath  which  the  remains  of-  paUces  lay  entombed* 
The  mode  of  construction  employed  in  those  edifices  accounted  for  the  present 
state  of  their  ruins.  They  were  chiefly  Mooted  in  the  midst  of  sreat  plaia^ 
where  the  want  of  stone  tendered  solid  masonry  exceedingly  difELcuU  and  expen^ 
aire.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  builders  were  driyep  te  the  tise  of  mere 
ttttd  in  the  erection  of  those  palaces,  mixing,  it  up  with  chopped  straw,  and  mak- 
ing it  into  bricks,  which  they  dried  in  the  saa.  Those  temnka  were  aaed  aa 
great  national  records.  Upon  these  walls  the  people  of  those  days  engraved  the 
history  of  their  national  exploits.  The  art  of  prinung  bein^  unknown,  they  were 
compelled  to  record  their  history  on  the  waUs  of  their  public  edifices.  With  that 
view  the  lower  stories  of  those  edifices  were  built  of  alabaster,  a  substance  ex« 
ceedingly  well  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  pictorial  npreseiilatione  of  thdr 
great  national  events,  and  the  explanatory  descriptions  with  which  they  were 
Bcc(«ipanied.  The  upper  parts  .of  the  builoing  were'  constructed  entirely  of  tiia 
sun-dned  bricks  whicn  he  had  described,  ana  the  consequence  was,  that  wlien 
in  the  lapse  of  time  the  materials  of  the  upper  stories  decayed,  they  eyentuafly 
fell  in  and  buried  in  their  de&m  the  imperisnable  memorials  beneath.  So  soon 
as  the  sun-dried  bricks,  which  had  once  formed  part  <^  the  masonry,  were  ex* 
pQsed  to  the  atmosphere,  they  returned  to  their,  original  state,  which  was  no- 
tiling  but  eartii ;  and  thus  those  heaps  of  ruins  beoame  ooyered  with  a  kind  of 
soil  susceptible  of  yarious  kinds  of  cuitiyation  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  popu* 
lation.  That  would  explain  to  them  the  state  of  those  ruins,  and  mould  also 
account  for  the  excellent  preseryation  of  the  monuments  which  were  found  be- 
neath them.    Excayation  at  last  established  the  existence  of  those  monuments. 

They  possessed  now  a  yaluable  collection  of  contemporary,  records,  executed 
at  the  time  when  many  of  the  most  important  erents  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
were  performed,  inscribed  by  those  wno  were  actors  in  those  events,  and  com- 
pletely tallying  with  the  facts  described  by  the  sacred  historians. 

Thx  Waldxnbxb. — ^Dr.  Oilly,  who  has  recently  yisited  the  Waldenses, 
gives  a  very  &yourable  account  of  thenr  clergy  ana  their  £dthM  labouns : 

I  may  venture  to  say,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Yaudois  pastors  are  capt 
able  of  takiug  a  distinguished  part  in  the  pulpit,  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  or 
in  a  controversial  discussion;  and  that  no  Church  in  Christendom  has  so  iu^ 
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a  proxK>rtien  of  clergy-  who  mi^  be  pronounced  eitemplaiy,  effioieiit,  aird  eloquenti 
In  one  respect,  the  exercise  of  their  functione  is  entitled  to  an  especial  degree  of 
commendation,  vis.,  their  catechetical  instruction  of  children.    I  was  fortunately 
present  when  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  pastors  undertook  tbds  duty,  in  a  school- 
room where  three  or  four  hundred  persons,  of  all  a^es,  were  assembled,  and 
never  did  I  hear  the  l^st  principles  of  our  holy  reli^on  more  clearly  or  more 
forcibly  explained.    He  kept  up  the  children's  attention,  without  allowing  it  to 
languish  for  a  moment ;  and  I  responded  most  heartily  to  the  remark  of  a  sex- 
agenarian neasant,  who  -Bat "next  to  me,.  '*Sb,  it  is  as' good  for  ns  old  people  to 
be  here  as  tor  those  little  ones.''    I  also  witnessed  the  examination  of  the  sta* 
dents  of  the.  College  of  the  HoW  Trinity  at  ^La  Touti  seTenty-five  in  number^ 
and  of  ^e  scholars  of  seyeral  of  the  pf^roehial  schools.    For  the  proficiency  of 
ibese  institutions  I  am  satisfied  with  appealing  to  the  evidence  of  two  Gbvem- 
ment  Inspectors.    Last  August,  a  {toman  Catholic  ecclesiastic  was  sent  by  the 
Minister  of  Instniction  to  examine  and  report  on  the  College.'  He  devoted  three 
davs  to  the  examination  of  the  classes,  and  his  report  was  so  extremely  favour- 
able, that  the  Kins  was  pleased  to  make  a  |prant  of  2500  francs  to  the  College. 
A  Protestant  gentteman  of  Turin,  in  admiration  of  this  oxoellent  hotftitationy 
orleinally  foni^ed  and  en4ewed  by  anonymous  Enjelish-bene&etorsy  at  a  oosi  of 
5000L  sterling,  has  promised  to  contribute  3Q00  nanos  a  year,  for  three  yearsi 
towards  the  maintenan^oe  of  two  additional  Professorsi  the  one  of  Natural,  the 
other  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

One  word  more  on  these  subjects.  A  Romish  bishop  paid  a  visit  to  the  Y alley 
of  Lntema  just  befdre  I  was  ti^re.'  His  obse^ation  was  to  this  effect — "I 
found  the  Protestant  pastors  diligently  attending  to  their  flocks,  and  the  Pro- 
testant professors  and  masters  successfullv  instructing  their  scholars.'' 

The  children  in  the  elementary  schools,  now  under  instruction  in  religion, 
readintf,  writing,  arithmetie,  sacred  music,  geography,  French  and  Italian,  amount 
to  4616  out  of  a  p<(pulation  of  21,378,  i.  e*,  am>ut  2&.per  oent. 

MiNiSTEBiAL  iNTmcocBSS.— >-For  some  timB.  the  ministers  of  London 
Presbytery  haye  been  in  the  habit  of  break&sting  together  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  In  theee  little  re-unioBS  questions  of  pastoral 
experience  are  disoussed,  and  free  eony^sation  is  encouraged  on  many  snb- 
jects  which  do  not  mil  within  the  routine  of  re^hur  Presbytei^  Meetings. 
Each  brother  is  also  expected  to  ciye  a  short  outline  of  the  disoourses  of 
the  preceding  Babbath«  These  litUe  friendly  parties  are  often  enlivened  by 
the  presence  of  ministers  from  Sootland|  Ireliuid,  or  America,  who  happen 
to  M  in  town,  and  whose  aeqnaintanoe  Uie  bretluren  are  thus  privileged  to 
make.  Preoions  as  is  ministerial  time,  and  scan^  Bfi  is  the  leisure  of 
London,  every  one  feels  that  time  is  absolutely  savod  by  the  reciprocal  im- 
pulse, and  by  the  mutual  instruction  of  these  free  and  fraternal  gatherings. 
And  if  less,  clerical,  they  are  certainly  more  ministerial  than  the  port- 
drinking  dmner  parties  which  used  to  follow  the  Presbytery  Meetings  of 
the  "  g^  old  time.''— jS^^M  Jfefien^er. 

Dr.  Cabbon  of  England,  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  eon* 
troversial  works  in  &your  of  immersion,  has  lately  uttered  a  sentiment 
which  is  full  of  meaning  as  to  the  tendency  of  his  views  of  baptism,  ex* 
eluding  children  from  all  interest  in  Christian  ordinances.      His  words  are : 

The  gospel  has  nothing  to  do  with  infants,  nor  have  gospel  ordinances  any 
respect  to  uiem.  The  gospel  has  to  do  with  those  who  hear  it.  It  is  good  news ; 
but  to  infiints  it  is  no  news  at  all.  They  know  nothing  of  it.  The  salvation  of 
the  gospel  is  as  much  confined  to  believers,  as  the  baptism  of  the  gospel  is. 
None  can  ever  be  saved  who  do  not  believe  i^  Consequently,  by  the  gospel  no 
infant  can  be  saved. 

If  the  gospel  has  notiiing  to  do  with  in&niB  then  it  does  not  speak  the 
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mind  of  Christ  who  said;  '^  Suffer  little  ohildren  to  oome  unto  me,  and  for- 
bid them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  One-half  of  the 
human  race  die  in  in&noy ;  and  is  it  true  that  the  gospel  has  nothing  to  do 
with  one-half  of  the  race  f  What  have  parents  to  say  of  a  gospel  that  has 
not  provided  for  their  children  i^^JPuritan  Recorder. 

Fbes  Chubch  Subtxntation  Fund. — Oreat  oppoaition  has  arisen  to 
Che  proposed  amendments,  mentioned  in  oar  hwt,  ra  the  working  of  this 
fund.  J^.  Begfff  of  Sdinborgh,  made  a  fearfol  onaianght  npon  the  changes, 
and  displayed  his  nsnal  ability.  His  chief  objeetion  was  to  the  assessment, 
or  ratinff,  of  the  oongregations,  and  he  contended  with  no  inconsiderable 
plausibilitv.that  the  assessment  was  of  the  nature  of  a  tax^  Mr.  JSaikie 
made  a  still  more  sensible  speech,  in  our  judgment|  on  the  same  side.  Br. 
CandUih  made  the  great  effort  in  &vour  of  the  changes,  showing  the  neoes- 
aity  of  modifying  the  existing  plan  and  the  wisdom  of  doing  it  in  this  par* 
ticular  way.  Mr.  Hitgh  MUUr,  of  the  Witness,  has  an  editorial,  endmrsing 
Dr.  Begg's  views.  The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  decided  in  &vour  of  the 
new  propositions  by  a  vote  of  26  to  17 ;  the  ministers  being  18  to  9,  and 
the  elders  8  to  8.  A  few  auch  victories  amount  to  a  defeat.  The  whole 
subject  is  in  a  very  critical  position ;  and  the  next  Aasembly  will  lequiia 
peculiar  wisdom  in  coming  to  a  decision. 

« 

Ths  Irish  Biband  Conspulact  is  described  as  follows : 

**  A  Riband  lodge  is  a  branch  of  a  secret  society,  composed  exclusively  of  Bo- 
man  Catholics,  having  for  its  olyect  the  twofold  purpose  of  extirpating  heresy 
and  regulating  the  occupation  aiid  possession  of  land.  It  is  both  a  religious  and 
an  agrarian  society,  ifach  separate  lodge  is  composed  of  forty  members ;  it  has 
a  master,  secretary,  delegate,  three  Gomuiitteemen,  and  thirty-four  members. 
These  are  admitted  with  a  solemn  oath  to  jield  unlimited  obedience  to  the  an* 
thorities  of  the  institution,  and  to  maintam  tiie  utmost  seoresy ;  they  pledge 
themselves  '  to  wade  knee  deep  in  Protestant  blood,  and  to  spare  none  of  the 
heretic  race,  from  the  cradle  to  the  crutch.'  When  an  offence  is  committed 
against  the  barbarous  code -of  law  this  society  has  established,  either  by  an  agent 
ejecting  non-paying  tenants  from  land  for  which  they  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
pay  any  rent,  or  by  a  former  becoming  tenant  for  suoh  ejected  land,  or  by  a  land- 
lord preferring  a  Protestant  to  a  Roman  Catholic  tenant,  or  b;^  information  given 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  justice  members  of  the  Association,  then,  on  the 
next  meeting  of  the  lodge,  a  complaint  is  brought  forward  a^nst  the  offending 
indiridual ;  a  jury  is  forthwith  empannelled  and  sworn,  consisting  generally  of 
seven  members.  The  appointment  of  the  executioners  next  folE>ws ;  lots  are 
drawn,  and  they  on  whom  ihe  fatal  billet  hJls  must^  on  pain  of  death,  carry  out 
the  merciless  sentence.  The  victim  is  watched— his  habits  examined  and  re- 
ported— accurate  information  of  all  his  movements  obtained— a  time  is  anpointed 
for  his  execution ;  if  unfavourable,  it  is  deferred  with  perfect  coolness ;  it  fiivour- 
able,  he  ia  executed  without  remorse  and  without  mercy.'' — DubHn  Mail, 

Heathen  Idolatry. — About  seven  miles  distant  from  Bingham  Castle, 
in  the  Atlantic,  is  the  Island  of  Inniskea,  containing,  we  believe,  about 
three  hundred  and  eighty  inhabitants.  They  have  very  little  interooorse 
with  the  main  land,  and  their  state  of  ^iritual  darkness  is  deplorable.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  credited  that  amongst  the  British  islands  heathen  idolatry 
is  to  be  found ;  and  that  a  stone,  carefrilly  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  is  brought 
out  at  certain  periods  to  be  adored  by  the  inhabitants  of  Inniskea.  When 
a  storm  arises  this  heathen  God  is  supplicated. 
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Statistics  of  Dissbnt  in  England. — ^In  his  evidence  before  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee  on  Church  BateS;  Mr.  Baines,  of  LeedB,  gave  the 
following  statistical  calculation  of  the  number  of  chapels,  &c.y  in,  connection 
with  the  various  Dissentmg  denominations : — 
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Nnmber 

Nnmber  of 

Preaching  Stations 

in  ViUagea  baring 

either  school 

rooms  or  Hired 

Booms. 

DENOMINATIONS. 

of 
Cha{>els. 

• 

1 

t 

Wedejan              •              •              • 

4»460 

1,101 

Independent  ^— 

' 

« 

• 

Bttglaad         •              •           IMH 
Wales             .              •              607  i 

2,672 

1,000 

Baptist        .           •              •               •               < 

1,943 

1,387 

PrimittTe  Methodist 

1,602 

3,643    , 

Roman  Catholic     •              •               •               < 

697 

*  •  .^ 

CalTlnisac  Methodist       '    . 

77S 

110 

BiUe  Christiaa       .             •              •              , 

1 , 

416 

•*  •• 

Society  of  Friends                .               • 

630 

• . .. 

Wedeyan  Methodist  Aisooiatlon 

322 

'186 

Methodist  New  Connection.                • 

281 

100 

Unitarian              .              .              •               , 

260 

.  • 

Orthodox  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  8co1iaad 

12) 

Free  Chnrch  ditto 

77 

160 

•  •  •  • 

United  Preebyterians           .         '      .     ' 

61  j 

* 

Lady  Hnntingdon's 

> 

30 

•  •  •  a 

New  Jenisalem  Church,  Jews,  and  Minor  sects  < 

BS-l 

660 

• 

% 

timatedat      • 

'  Totals 

.  .  .  • 

14^40 

7,427 

3fionttilq  (liiat[imiig0. 


OOFS  GBACB  THE  SINNEBS  ENCOUBAOEMENT. 


"  Poor  distressed  smners  should  repair  to  the  fountiun  of  sovereign  grace,  to 
have  God  fidfil  in  them  all  the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness,  and  the  work  of 
fiuth  with  power.  Were  we  to  depend  upon  our  own  performances  for  salvation, 
the  imperroctions  of  our  duties,  the  prevalence  of  our  corruptions,  the  hardness 
of  our  nearts,  the  irregularity  and  sensuality  of  our  atfections,  and  the  infinite 
defects  of  our  best  attempts  m  Go^fs  service,  might  justij  discourage  us.  But 
the  rich  and  firee  grace  of  God  is  sufficient  for  the  greatest  sinner,  for  the  oldest 
sinner,  for  the  most  hard-hearted  sinner,  for  the  sinner  that  has  lonoest  enjoyed, 
and  most  profuxely  abused  thd  treaty  of  salvation  in  the  gospel.  It  is  not  tiie 
number  and  aggravation  of  their  sins,  but  their  impenitence  m  them,  and  their 
wilful  r^ection  of  offered  salvation  that  shuts  so  many  miserable  souls  out  of 
heaven.  If  the  mercy  of  God  was  not  superior  to  the  sins  of  the  greatest  tr&ns- 
ipressor,  and  the  b}ooa  of  Christ  sufficient  to  cleanse  from  all  sin,  the  case  would 
mdeed  be  desperate.  But,  blessed  be  God,  we  are  assured,  that  where  sin  hath 
abounded,  grace  hath  much  more  abounded.  Though  none  may  take  encoura^ 
ment  from  thence  to  turn  the  grace  of  God  into  wantonness,  and  continue  in  sm, 
that  grace  may  abound ;  yet  ail  may  take  encouragement  from  hence,  to  cast 
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tlieir  perisbi&g  soab  upon  the  free  gnoe  and  mercy  of  God,  hofnng  for  the  jnstii- 
cation  of  their  persooB  through  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  aod  the  saDctifica- 
tion  of  their  nature  by  the  innuenoes  of  the  blessed  Spirit  Let  none  therefore 
be  discouraged,  for  Glod  reoeiTeth  sinners  that  are  poor  and  oontrite,  and  who 
tremble  at  ms  word.  He  inTites  to  meroj  the  chief  of  sinners,  and  offers  them, 
that '  although  their  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow ;  thouj^  they 
be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  83  wool/    Isa.  i.  18. 

'*  Are  you  burthened  with  a  sense  of  your  guiU  and  want  of  pardon  ?  Plead 
the  free  grace  of  God,  and  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  justification  and 
for  a  freedom  from  wrath  and  oondemnatioB.  You  may  be  justified  freely  by 
hiagraoe,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Bom.  iii.  32.  Come 
to  Christ  for  *  Siere  is  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus.' 
Bom.  viiL  1. 


fiuth, 

him  for  repentance ;  we  are  told,  *  He  is  exalted  with  God's  right  hand,  to  give 
repentance  and  forgiveness  of  sins.'  Acts  ▼.  31.  Go  to  him  for  love  to  God,  for 
if  you  are  brought  to  love  him,  it  must  be  because  he  first  loTed  you.  1  John 
iv.  19.  Go  to  lum  for  every  grace  you  want ;  for  he  '  worketh  in  us  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.'    Phil.  ii.  13. 

**  J>o  joxiw9Xkt  ttrengihening  fpnutie  J  ^ere  you  may  repair  fbr  that  alsQ.  'Hia 
grace  is  sufllcient  for  you,  and  hia  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.'  2  Cor. 
3ui.  9.  By  him  jon  snail  be  more  than  conquerors  over  all  temptation  and  oppo- 
sition.   Iu)m.  yiii.  37. 

**  Do  you  want  persevering  grace?  You  may  be  '  kept  by  his  power  through 
faith  unto  salvation.'  1  Pet  i.  5.  And  in  a  dependence  upon  him,  you  maj 
have  a  supporting  confidence,  that '  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  prinoi- 

Salities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor 
ei)th,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  you  from  the  love  of  (}od» 
whiol^  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'    Bom.  yiii.  38,  39. 

"  Are  you  humbly  sensible,  that  jon  have  no  aualifications  to  recommend  jou 
to  the  favour  of  Go<i7  Come  to  this  fountain  of  grace,  in  your  lost  and  abject 
condition,  as  yon  are.  Come,  poor,  vrretched,  miserable,  blind  and  naked,  though 
you  have  nothing  but  guilt  and  pollution  to  bring  with  you.  Here  is  mercy,  rich 
mercy,  freely  offered.  'Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters;  and 
he  tliat  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy  and  eat ;  yea,  come  and  buy  vrine  and  milk, 
without'  money,  and  witiiout  price.'  Isa.  Iv.  1.  What  then  stands  in  the  way 
of  the  sinner's  salvationi^  but  his  ungratefiil  neglect  or  rejection  of  offered  mercy  I — 
President  Dickinson, 


CHBIST  OUB  LOBD— BEDEBMBB. 

Rom Avs  iii  26.— Whom  God  hsth  sot  forth  to  bo  a  piopitiatloii,  through  fldtili  In  kif  Uood,  to 
declare  his  righteoumoBs  for  tht  lemlsaion  of  siiii  HmX  are  pest,  throagh  the  forbeonmoe 
of  God. 

''Tax  dorious  transaction  of  our  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  lust  surprise 
and  wonder  of  the  reasonable  creation.  The  angels  desire  to  looc  into  uiese 
things ;  and  man,  who  is  immediately  interested  herein,  has  especial  reason  to 
adore  the  amasine  love,  that  shines  with  such  lustre  in  his  aeliverance  from 
death  and  heU.  And  what  brightens  tiie  glory  of  this  stupendous  work,  and 
gives  us  -occasion  of  the  hi^est  exercise  of  gratitude,  is  the  infinito  price,  by 
which  our  salvation  is  purchased.  For  thus  saith  the  Scripture--*  We  are 
redeemed,  not  by  corruimble  things,  as  silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot.'    And  God  hath 

Purchased  his^  church  with  his  own  blood.  Thus  tiie  price  of  our  deliverance 
ears  proportion  to  the  degree  of  our  nusery  and  guilt.  When  these  were  so 
aggravated,  that  all  the  angels  in  heaven  were  insuSicient  for  our  rescue ;  when 
no  created  wisdom  could  invent  an  effectual  expedient ;  when  no  created  power 
was  equal  to  the  vast  design ;  God  our  Saviour  looked,  and  there  was  none  to 
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help ;  and  wondered  that  there  waa  none  to  uphold.  He  therefore  himself  inter- 
posed, and  his  own  arm  bronght  salvation.  Aocordinz  to  the  appointment  of 
Ood  the  father,  our  Lord-Redeemer  has  undertaken  to  be  a  propitialion  for  us, 
that  through  faith  in  the  merits  of  his  blood,  we  may  be  interested  m  his  righteous- 
ness, and  obtain  the  remission  of  our  sins ;  as  we  are  instructed  in  the  words  of 
our  text; 

**  In  which  we  may  note  the  following  particulars : 

''  1.  Observe  the  person  here  spoken  <»,  represented  by  the  relative  wftom,  which 
leads  us  to  the  last  words  of  the  foregoing  verse — 'Jesus  Christ  whom  God  hath 
set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation.' 

''2.  We  may  observe  the  character  here  attributed  to  this  person,  that  is,  a 
propitiation  or  atonement  The  Greek  word  here  rendered  propitiation,  is  very 
emphatical,  and  signifies  one  person's  beine  substituted  in  the  room  and  place 
of  another,  to  bear  his  guilt,  or  to  discharge  nis  debt ;  and  thereby  to  make  atone- 
ment or  satisfiustion  on  his  account.  By  wluch  is  exhibited  to  us,  how  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  undertook  to  become  a  curse  for  us,  to  bear  our  sins  in  his  own 
body  on  the  tree,  that  he  might  thereby  expiate  our  guil^  pacify  offended  justice, 
and  reconcile  us  to  Ch)d. 

"  3.  We  are  here  shown  the  divine  appointment  of  this  glorious  person  to  be 
a  propitiation  for  us.  '  Whom  God  hatn  set  forth,'  proposed  or  ordained.  This 
merciful  provision  of  Gfod  for  our  recovery  from  ruin  by  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
is  the  frmt  and  consequence  of  the  etemai  covenant  of  r^emption,  or  counsel  of 
peace  between  them  both.    God  the  Father,  as  tiie  first  in  order  in  the  blessed 


^  personality, 

God  tiie  Father,  as  sustaining  the  character  of  supreme  m  the  economy  of  redemp- 
tion, demands  satisfaction  to  offended  justice,  and  has  allotted  this  way  of  obtain- 
^g  it>  by  Christ's  beine  a  propitiation  for  us,  that  in  this  way  'he  might  be  just^ 
aim  yet  the  justifier  of  nim  which  believeth  in  Jesus.' 

''  4.  Here  is  pointed  out  to  us  tiie  means  or  method  bf  our  getting  actually 
interested  in  this '  propitiation,  'through  faith  in  his  blood.'  ft  is  tiiroueh  a 
believing  acceptance  of,  and  dependence  upon  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  the 
Redeemer,  that  we  are  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  his  atonement.  His  satisfttc-" 
tion  is  sufficient  for  all,  but  actually  appHed,  and  effectual  to  none  but  the 
believer. 

''5.  We  ma^note  the  blessed  fruit  and  consequence  of  an  interest  in  this 
propitiation  of'^Christ;  '  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past^  through  the  forbear- 
ance of  God.'  All  the  sins  committed  before  justification,  while  God  so  patiently 
exercised  his  forbearing  goodness  to  the  fpsoltj  sinner,  are  fiilly  remittea  and  for 
ever  done  away,  t^uni  the  merits  of  this  atonement,  upon  the  first  exercise  of 
a  true  faith  in  tiie  Lora  Jesus  Christ,  insomuch  that  the  sinner  is  at  once  recon- 
ciled to  God,  and  instated  in  his  favour. — Htsideid  Dickinson. 


FAITH  AND  POPERY: 


'*  Faith  is  one  of  the  master  Acuities  of  the  soul.  It  is  indispensable  to  strenj^ 
of  purpose,  grandeur  of  aim,  and  tiiat  indomitable  persevering  effort  which 
guides  to  success.  But  fiuth  Popery  extinguishes  as  systematically  as  Christianity 
cherishes  it.  She  hides  from  view  the  grand  olnects  of  fhith.  For  a  Saviour  in 
tilie  heavens,  who  can  be  seen  only  by  fiuth,  she  substitutes  a  Saviour  on  the 
altar.  For  the  blessings  of  the  Spirit  to  be  obtained  by  faith,  she  substitutes 
grace  in  the  sacrament  Heaven  at  last  is  to  be  obtained,  not  by  £Euth  on  the 
divine  promise,  but  by  the  mystic  virtue  of  a  sacrament  operating  as  a  charm. 
Thus  Popery  robs  fxuh  of  all  her  functions.  That  noble  power  which  descriea 
glory  from  afar,  and  which  bears  the  soul  on  unfaltering  win^  across  the  mighty 
void,  to  that  distant  land,  teaching  in  its  passage  the  hardy  virtue  of  endurance, 
and  the  ennobline  faculty  of  hope  and  or  trust  in  God, — ^lessons  so  profitable  to 
the  intellect  as  w3l  to  the  soul  A  man,— has  under  the  Papacy  no  room  to  act. 
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In  the  room  of  fkith.  Popery,  as  is  her  woiit»  sabstttates  the  connterfeit  qndBt^-^ 
credolitj ;  and  a  credulity  eo  vast,  that  it  reoeivee  without  heeitation  or  qnettion 
the  most  monstrous  dogmas,  however  plainly  opposed  to  Seriptore  and  to  reason .— 
/.  A.  Wylie. 


THE  CROP  OP  ACORNS. 

There  came  a  man  in  days  of  old. 
To  hire  a  piece  of  land  for  gold. 
And  urgea  his  suit  in  accents  meek, 
"  One  crop  alone  is  all  I  seek ; 
That  harvest  o'er,  my  claim  I  yield. 
And  to  its  lord  resign  the  fiel<L'' 

The  owner  some  misgivings  felt, 
And  coldly  with  the  stranger  dealt^ 
But  foun^his  last  objection  iail. 
And  honeyed  eloquence  previul. 
So  took  the  proffered  price  in  hand. 
And  for  one  crop  leased  out  the  land. 

The  wily  tenant  sneered  with  pride. 
And  sowed  the  spot  with  acorns  wide; 
At  first  like  tiny  shoots  they  grew, 
Then  broad  and  wide  their  branches  threw. 
But  long  before  those  oaks  sublime, 
Aspiring  reached  their  forest  prime. 
The  cheated  landlord  mouldering  lay. 
Forgotten,  with  his  kindred  day. 

0  ye,  whose  years  unfolding  fair. 

Are  fresh  witii  jouth,  and  me  from  caMy 

Should  vice  or  indolence  desire 

The  garden  of  your  souls  to  hire, 

No  parley  hold — ^r^ect  the  suit. 

Nor  let  one  seed  the  soil  pollute. 

My  child,  their  first  approach  beware ; 
mth  firmness  break  uie  insidious  snare» 
Lest  as  the  acorns  grew  and  throve, 
Into  a  sun-excluding  grove, 
Thy  sins,  a  dark  overshadowing  tree. 
Shut  out  the  light  of  heaven  mm.  thee. 


JHb.  Sigoumey. 


ANECDOTES  AND  HINTS. 


How  DO  Tou  mn>  tove  soul.— One  day,  as  Felix  Neff  was  walking  in  a  street 
in  tiie  ciiy  of  Lausanne,  he  saw,  at  a  distance,  a  man  whom  he  took  for  one  of 
his  ftienoB.  He  ran  up  behind  him,  tapped  him  on  the  should^  before  look- 
ing him  in  the  face,  and  asked  him,  *'What  is  the  state  of  your  soul,  my 
fbend?''  The  stranger  turned :  Neff  perceived  his  error,  apologised  and  went  his 
way.  About  three  or  four  ^ears  after  a  person  came  to  Neff,  and  accosted  hiniy 
aaying  he  was  indebted  to  mm  for  his  inestimable  kindness.  Neff  did  not  recog^ 
nise  the  man,  and  begged  he  would  explain.  The  stranffer  replied,  *'  Have  yoa 
Ibrgotten  an  unknown  person  whose  shoulder  you  toudied  in  a  street  in  Lau- 
sanne, and  asked  him,  *  How  do  you  find  your  soul?'  It  was  I.  Tour  question 
led  me  to  serious  reflection,  and  now  I  find  it  is  well  with  my  soul.'' 

A  HiDDEK  RB]nicBXANCE.y-One  of  the  AfHcan  youths,  who  has  lately  left 
Islington,  after  completing  his  studies  and  receiving  ordination,  when  walking 
near  Islington,  stopped  at  a  poor  stone-breaker  to  inquire  his  way.    Having 
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directed  bim,  the  man,  is  torn,  aocosted  him — *'  May  I  ask,  sir,  who  you  are, 
and  from  what  oonntry  yon  come  ?"  Mr.  Maxwell  (the  name  of  the  young  man) 
said,  "  I  am  an  African,  and  have  come  to  England  to  be  ordained,  and  am  soon 
going  back  to  my  own  country  to  preach  the  ffospel."  "  Oh,  then,''  said  the 
stone-breaker,  grasping  his  hand,  *'  you  are  one  <»  those  I  have  been  praying  for 
hnd peeing  for  these  twenty  years;  but  I  never  expected  to  see  the  face  of 
one  uf  you  in  the  flesh.^  They  then  entered  into  a  long  atid  interesting  conrer- 
aation,  in  which  our  dear  African  brother  was  greatly  stren^ened  to  go  on  his 
way,  r^oicing  in  the  prayers  that  had  been  answered,  and  in  those  that  would 
now  follow  him. — Church  Missionary  Society » 

The  Poor  was  Shut. — ^I  called  at  a  house,  and  all  the  fiunily  were  gone  from 
home.  I  put  the  tract,  "  The  door  was  shut,"  under  the  door,  and  asied  God  to 
bless  it.  On  my  return,  three  weeks  after,  I  called,  and  found  that  the  lady  had 
become  a  Christian  by  Ihe  tract  being  blessed  to  her.  Her  husband  and  daugh- 
ter were  also  inquiring  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved. — Journal  of  a  CclpofUur. 

A  Good  Action. — ^Three  tilings  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  good  action, 
scripturally  so  considered : — these  are,  a  right  principu,  a  right  nde^  and  a  right 
end. 

The  right  principle  is  the  love  of  God.  2  Cor.  t.  14, 15. 

The  right  rule  is  the  Word  of  God.  2  Tim.  iii.  16, 17. 

The  right  end  is  the  Glory  of  God.  1  Cor.  x.  31. 

*'  My  ^;race  is  sufficient.'' — ^As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except 
it  abide  in  the  vine ;  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me." — "  He  that  saith 
he  abideth  in  Him,  ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  He  walked." 

Be  all  my  heart,  be  all  my  days,  1  Thess.  v.  23. 

Devoted  to  thv  single  praise ;  Col.  1. 10. 

And  let  my  glad  obedience  prove,  John  ziv.  21. 

How  much  fowe,  how  mucn  I  love.  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 

FuLiNO  FOR  THE  PiLLARS. — ^Whou  Luthcr  was  at  Cobuig  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
''I  was  lately  looking  out  of  my  window  at  night,  and  i  saw  the  stars  in  the 
heavens,  and  God's  great,  beautiful  arch  over  my  head,  but  I  could  not  see  anv 
pillars  on  which  the  great  Builder  had  fixed  his  arch ;  and  yet  the  heavens  feU 
not,  and  the  great  arch  stood  firmly.  There  are  some  who  axe  always  feeling 
for  the  pillars,  and  loneine  to  touch  them,  they  stand  trembling  and  fearing  lest 
the  heavens  should  fall.  If  they  could  only  grasp  the  pillars,  then  the  heavens 
would  stand  fast."  Thus  Luwer  illustrated  the  fiuth  of  his  own  soul,  and 
wished  to  inspirit  others  with  the  same  strong  confidence^ 

A  pRATiR  raoK  Edward  YI's  Primsr. — Let  me  neither  follow  my  own  will, 
nor  the  fancies  of  other  men ;  neither  let  me  be  beguiled  with  the  masque  of  old 
customs,  long  usages,  fathers'  decrees,  ancient  laws,  nor  anjrthinff  that  fightetii 
with  thy  holy  ordinances  and  blessed  commandment;  but  fatthfully  believe  and 
BtoEidiastiy  confess  that  to  be  true  godliness  which  is  learned  in  the  Holy  Bible, 
and  according  unto  that  to  order  my  life  unto  the  praise  of  thy  holy  name. 


THE  DOWNWAKD  COUKSE. 


**  No  man  becomes  wicked  all  at  once.  The  way  of  a  sinner  in  his  career  has 
been  compared  to  the  course  of  a  stone  down  a  steep  hill,  the  velocity  of  which 
is  accelerated  by  even^  revolution.  The  heart  does  not  ofiend,  and  shock  the 
judgment,  by  asking  for  too  much  at  first ;  it  conceals  the  end  of  the  career,  and 
lets  only  so  much  be  seen  as  is  required  for  the  immediate  occasion.  When  the 
prophet  of  the  Lord  disclosed  to  Hazael  his  future  enormities,  he  exclaimed,  '  Is 
thy  servant  a  do^,  that  he  should  do  this  ?'  The  exclamation  was  perfectly 
honest.  At  that  time,  no  doubt,  he  was  incapable  of  such  wickedness,  and  it  was 
a  sincere  revulsion  of  nature  which  prompted  the  expression  of  bis  abhorrence. 
But  he  knew  not  his  heart  Littie  by  little  he  was  led  forward  in  the  course  of 
iniquity,  and  at  length  exceeded,  by  his  wickedness,  the  prophet's  prediction. 
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Habit  renders  all  things  easy,  not  excepting  the  most  atroeioos  erimee.  Hen 
have  often  done  that  witiiont  reluctance  or  remorse,  which,  at  one  period  of  thcar 
lives,  they  would  have  shuddered  to  contemplate.  Many  have  committed  forcery, 
who,  at  one  time,  could  have  been  persuaded  bT  no  arguments,  nor  induced  by 
any  motives,  to  wrong  an  individual  of  a  fartbinff ;  and  the  murderer,  whose 
hands  are  stuned  wiUi  blood,  would,  probably,  a fewyears  or  months  before, 
have  trembled  at  the  idea  of  destroving  an  animal.  'When  the  heart  of  man  is 
bound  bv  the  grace  of  God,  and  tied  in  the  golden  bands  of  reli^on,  and  watched 
by  angels,  and  tended  by  ministers,  those  nurse-keepers  of  &e  soul,  it  is  not 
easy  for  a  man  to  wander,  and  the  evil  of  his  heart  is  like  the  fierceness  of  lions' 
whelps.  But  when  he  hsis  once  broken  the  hedge,  and  got  into  the  strength  of 
youtn,  and  the  licentiousness  of  ungovemed  age,  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  what 
a  great  inundation  of  mischief,  in  a  very  short  time,  will  overflow  aU  the  banks 
of  reason  and  religion. — /.  A.  Jama, 


PROPHETIC  VIEW  OP  AMEMCA. 

Thi  following  are  the  stansas  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyiie» 
in  Ireland,  containing  what  now  appears  like  a  prophetic  ^ew  or  the  rising 
neatness  of  America.  They  were  written  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  172^ 
ttke  author  published  a  plan  for  converting  the  American  savages  to  Christianity^ 
by  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  the  Bermuda  Islands.  The  projeet  vras 
fiiTOiirably  received ;  considerabk  sums  were  raised  for  it ;  Dr.  Berkeley  visited 
the  country,  and  spent  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  and  about  seven  years  in  efforts 
to  establish  his  college,  which  miscarried  through  the  neglect  of  Parliament  to 
afford  Ihe  aid  that  h£i  been  promised.  Dr.  Be»eley  died  at  Oxford,  England, 
in  1753:— 

The  muse,  disgusted  at  an  aee  and  dime 

Barren  of  every  glorious  uieme. 
In  distant  climes  now  waits  a  better  time. 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fiune. 

In  happjT  climes, — ^where,  from  the  genial  sun. 

And  virgin  earth,  such  scenes  ensue, — 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone. 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true : — 

In  happy  climts,  the  seat  of  innocence, 

Where  Nature  guides  and  Virtiu  rules — 
Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  or  sense, 

The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools- 
There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age, 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  mit^ 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  page. 

The  wisest  heads  and  nobfost  hearts. 

Not  such  as  Europe  heeds  in  her  decay ; 

Such  as  she  haa  when  fresh  and  young. 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  day, 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way, 

The  first  four  acts  already  past — 
A  fifth  shall  dose  the  drama  with  the  day ; — 

Time's  noblest  ofipring  is  the  last. 


THE 
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USES  OF  STORMY  SABBATHS. 

It  -vras  a  fine  day  in  antumn,— one  that  would  well  answer  to  Her* 
bert's  discription, 

"  Sweet  day  I  00  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright^ 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky/' 

The  village  pastor  was  in  his  pnlpit,  and  the  people  in  goodly  nnm* 
bers  were  in  their  pews.  The  solemn  invocation  was  uttered.  The 
psalma  of  praise  were  song.  The  portions  of  Scripture  from  the  Old 
and  the  I^ew  Testaments  were  read,  with  yery  brief  comments.  *^  The 
lon^  prayer"  was  made,  while  the  moire  aged  people  stood  reverently 
with  closed  eyes,  and  some  of  the  yoong  people  lasQy  reclined.  At 
the  usual  time  the  preacher  rose  and  announced  his  text : 

''Fire  and  hsdl;  snow  and  Tapoors;  stormy  wind  fulfilling  his  word.'' 

The  words  immediately  secured  the  attention  of  the  audience.  Some 
thought,  ^^  a  strai^e  text !"  others,  a  ^^  striking  contrast  with  the  day !" 
and  aU,  ^^  what  wiU  he  make  out  of  that  V  The  preacher  gave  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  Psalm,  the  148th,  wherein  all  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate,  is  invoked  to  praise  God.  The  emotions  of  delight,  of  awe, 
or  of  sublimity  produced  by  the  different  aspects  of  nature,  were  al- 
luded to,  and  illustrated  by  reference  both  to  the  sacred  writers  and  to 
the  poets.    The  sublime  apostrophe  of  Coleridge  was  quoted,  ending, 

"Earth  with  her  thousand  Toicee  calls  on  Qod," 
and  a  sweet  passage  from  Montgomery,  beginning, 

''If  in  the  field  I  meet  a  smiling  flower 
Methinks  it  whispers,  "  God  created  me  I'' 

And  here  the  preacher  took  occasion  to  say  that,  while  there  might 
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be  an  trdent  loye  for  the  beantifiil  in  nature  where  there  was  no  lore 
for  the  beantiefl  of  holineea,  taste  is  by  no  meana  inconsistent  with  re- 
ligion, and  some  people's  religion  would  be  decidedly  improved  if  it 
had  a  little  more  of  the  amiable  about  it.  The  Bible  is  full  of  beanty, 
and  we  have  no  sympathy  with  that  one-sided  religion  which  would 
discard  from  all  liie  the  cultiyation  of  taste,  or  the  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  or  art 

But,  continued  the  preacher^  this  wwld  is  not  made  up  altogether 
of  things  sublime  or  beautif uL  It  is  a  mingled  world  of  darkness  and 
light,  of  order  and  confusion,  of  beauty  and  of  ugliness.  There  is  not 
only  the  innocent  lamb  and  the  gentle  dove,  but  there  is  also  the  fierce 
tiger  and  the  venemous  serpent.  There  are  glittering  gems,  and  radiant 
pearls,  and  firagrant  flowers;  but  there  are  also  poisonous  pUnts,  and 
stinging  insects,  and  noxious  reptiles.  Evory  oay  is  not  bright  and 
calm.  Every  nicht  is  not  adorned  with  stars  and  moon.  EveiT 
breeze  is  not  laden  with  odors.  There  are  days  gloomy  and  sad, 
nidbts  of  storm  and  terror,  and  vapors  laden  with  disease. 

^ut  as  this  earth  is  the  dweUing-i^ace  of  sinful  men,  is  not  all  this 
becoming?  ought  it  not  to  be  expected?  It  is  not  befitting  sinfol 
creatures  that  Uiey  should  dwell  in  a  world  of  unmingled  softness  and 
beauty,  a  paradise  of  enjoyment.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  it 
^eem  suitable  that  a  race  of  creatures,  to  whom  God  oSem  reconcflia- 
tion  and  eternal  life,  should  dwell  in  a  world  of  unmitigated  dArlme^w 
and  sorrow.  We  have,  therefore,  lights  and  shadows,  joy  mingled 
with  sorrow,  beauty  by  the  side  of  deformity,  images  of  heaven's  joys 
and  shadows  of  hell's  horrors.  Thus  God  made  Uie  world,  either  in 
anticipati<m  of  man's  sin,  or  upon  man's  becoming  sinful  the  world 
was  revolutionised  so  as  to  be  a  fit  dwelling-place  for  such  a  race.  It 
is  adapted  to  man,  constituted  as  he  is  of  soul  and  body ;  to  man  as 
mortal,  to  man  as  asinner. 

In  all  we  see  demonstrated  this  principle,  that  matter  is  subordi* 
pate  to  spirit  Man  was  not  made  for  the  world,  but  the  world  was 
made  for  man. 

I  Here  a  person  of  rather  shrewd  mind,  a  little  tainted  with  scepti- 
cism, and  half  disposed  to  be  a  socialist,  began  to  question,  "  If  this 
world  was  meant  for  the  dwelling-place  of  an  immortal  creature,  as 
the  preacher  declares,  and  if  the  soul  is  of  so  much  more  value  than 
the  body,  why  is  it  that  so  larffe  a  proportion  of  time  must  be  devoted 
to  the  wants  of  the  body  V*  On  this  point  the  preacher  happened  to 
suggest  a  few  hints.  That  labour,  althou^  inSdicted  as  a  curse  for 
sin,  is  really  a  blessine,  as  many  penalties  are.  Bodily  labour  does 
not  necessarily  ezelude  thought  for  the  soul.  Not  a  few  of  the 
toiling  millions  have  precious  treasures  laid  up  in  heaven.  '^  To  the 
poor  the  gospel  is  preached."  Moreover,  men's  vices  are  fearfully 
costly.  Were  all  nations  and  all  men  peaceful,  temperate  and  frugal, 
a  day's  work  might  be  reduced  to  three  hours.  If  men  rightly  eared 
for  their  souls,  they  would  find  their  bodily  toils  alleviated  and  their 
labours  blessed.  That  word  of  Jesus  is  true,  ^^  Seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shaU  be  added 
unto  you." 
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Some  seem  to  think  that  ihe  eyidenees  of  reliribn  OTight  to  be  so 
commanding  that  no  man  could  deny  its  truth.  JBmt  God  has  wisely 
chosen  to  treat  men  as  free,  and  to  reqviire  the  proper  exercise  of  all 
their  faculties.  No  good  is  to  be  attained  without  effort.  God  has 
80  arranged  it  in  this  world.  The  best  blessings  of  religion  are  to  be 
sought  and  toiled  for.  It  has  not  been  the  great  aim  of  God's  provi* 
dence  to  make  this  a  World  of  comfort,  but  to  make  it  a  suitable  trial 
state  for  a  future  and  everlasting  world.  Hence,  they  who  sacrifice 
duty  to  comfort)  are  inyerting  (rod's  arrangements ;  and  they  who 
are  attempting  to  connect  a  me  of  ease  with  the  hope  of  heaven,  are 
attempting  to  join  together  what  Gt)d  has  separated ;  and  they  who 
are  attempting  to  separate  a  life  of  self-denial  from  a  hope  of  rest  ia 
heaven,  are  ptxtting  asunder  what  God  has  joined  together. 

Thus  far  tne  preacher  had  seemed  to  be  dealing  in  generalities; 
but  he  now  aj^oached  his  subject  by  observing,  that  one  way  in 
which  the  enjoyment  of  religious  privileges,  and  the  performance  of 
religious  duties,  might  have  been  made  more  easy,  would  have  been 
^  (dways  having  pleaoant  weather  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Ko  one  can  doubt  that  Grod  might  have  so  arranged  the  laws  of 
nature  that  the  Sabbath  mom  should  always  dawn  in  brightness,  that 
there  should  be  no  threatening  cloud  to  alarm  the  timid,  no  rude  blasts, 
no  extreme  of  heat  or  cold  to  confine  the  tender  to  their  own  houses. 

Why  is  not  the  storm  of  snow  or  rain,  which  so  interferes  with  the 
attendance  on  public  worship,  postponed  until  Monday  ? 

Although  at  first  sight  it  might  be  thought  that  rainy  Sundays  are 
great  evik,  and  that  it  would  have  been  wise  in  Providence  so  to  order 
the  weather  that  Sundays  should  always  be  fine,  I,  said  the  preacher, 
here  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  embrace  the  occasion 
of  this  fine  Sabbath  day,  to  state  what  I  think  to  be  $ome  of  the  usee 
cf  etormy  Sunday $• 

f  The  preacher  was  addressing  a  congregation  in  the  neighborhood 
of  one  of  our  lar^e  cities.  The  congregation  knew  something  of  the 
evil  and  inconvemence  suffered  every  pleasant  Sabbath  from  the  in^ 
oursions  of  rude  people.  Their  flower  gardens  and  fruit  trees  had  often 
been  invaded,  and  the  quiet  and  ord^  of  the  village  disturbed  by  these 
intrudes.  Persons  who  have  no  conscience  for  the  fourth  command- 
ment cannot  be  expected  to  be  very  scrupulous  about  the  eighth. 
Now,  said  the  preacher,  when  it  pleases  God  to  send  a  cloudy,  rainy 
Sabbath,  these  disorders  and  outward  immoralities  are  in  a  great 
measure  prevented.  This  is  one  of  the  incidental  benefits  of  a  rainy 
Sabbath. 

The  preacher  next  spoke  of  the  propriety  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween weekday  and  Sunday  dress,  and  commended  it.  Let  the  Lord's 
day  be  honoured  with  the  use  of  our  best  apparel.  Decency,  order,  and 
comeliness  become  the  day.  The  family  that  has  no  distinction  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  pitied.  But  there  is  an  extreme  in  the  other  di* 
reetion.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  some  attend  the  house  of  God  more 
to  see  and  be  seen,  than  to  worship  God  and  learn  his  will.  It  is  un^ 
questionably  the  fact  that  one  reason  for  our  small  congregations  on 
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stormy  Sabbaths  is  that  a  great  many  are  not  wiHiiig  to  expose  their 
Sunday  raiment  to  moisture  or  mud,  and  they  do  not  choose  to  come 
in  any  other  dress.  The  preacher  thought  that  here  was  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  a  little  self  denial,  and  that  if  foolish 
pride  were  a  little  mortified,  it  would  do  no  serious  damage  to  some  of 
nis  hearers. 

A  stormy  Sabbath  is  in  no  bad  sense  but  in  Scripture  phrase  a 
I  temptation. 

God  tries  his  people.  He  has  said,  ^^Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God.''  ^^  Forsake  not  the  assembling  of  yourselves  together." 
But  now  the  Sabbath  day  dawns  ^imid  clouds  and  showers,  or  per- 
chance amid  cold  whistling  winds  and  driving  snows.  Roused  from 
sleep,  the  fair  weather  Christian  hears  the  storm  beating  against  his 
windows.  So  dull  a  day,  so  inclement  a  mom,  calls  not,  he  thinks,  for 
early  rising ;  so  turning  over  he  drowses  out  an  hour  or  two,  until  his 
place  of  rest  becomes  a  place  of  weariness.  At  length  he  rises,  and 
m  time  the  morning  meal  is  over;  and  now  the  clock  admonishes  him 
that  the  hour  of  church  has  come,  and  the  question  is  to  go  or  not  to 

fo.  Oonsciehce  speaks  feebly,  for  it  has  been  too  often  unheeded, 
[e  looks  on  the  weather.  The  day  is  dull !  The  snow  seems  deep ! 
The  clouds  look  threatening !  'Tis  extremely  chilly !  Perhaps  the 
ehurch  is  not  well  warmed.  He  does  not  feel  very  well.  Besides, 
can  he  not  read  his  Bible  at  home  ?  And  there  is  a  book  of  sermons, 
more  eloquent  than  those  his  minister  preaches,  on  the  book-shelf. 
The  children  certainly  cannot  go,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to 
stay  at  home  and  hear  their  catechiism,  which  has  been  rather  neglected 
of  late.  Thus  time  runs  on,  and  now  it  is  too  late, — ^it  may  be  clear 
by  evening, — and  thus  the  question  is  decided. 

Oh !  whose  imagination  is  it  that  has  conjured  up  all  these  lions  ? 
It  is  the  sluggish,  the  fainthearted,  the  lukewarm  Christian.  These 
stormy  Sabbaths  are  most  useful  to  tempt  sluggards,  and  to  show  some 
how  httle  they  care  for  the  house  of  uod,  and  how  small  an  excuse 
would  always  keep  them  away. 

i  But  after  this  plain  speech  of  the  minister,  a  certain  fair  weather 
Christian  thought  in  his  heart,  ^^  Is  it  not  my  duty  to  take  care  of  my 
health  V*  To  this  the  preacher  had  prepared  an  answer,  by  asking 
whether  Sabbath  day  clouds  and  rains  were  really  anymore  baneM 
than  those  of  other  days,  and  whether  there  were  not  many  who  shrink 
from  the  Sunday  storm  who  manfully  brave  the  storms  of  a  weekday. 
Invalids  are  certainly  excusable,  but  might  not  nine-tenths  of  our 
congregations  attend  public  worship  in  all  ordinary  weather  without 
any  apprehension  of  danger? 

On  this  subject  there  are  two  eeerets  worth  knowing — ^public  secrets 
they  majr  be  called,  as  every  one  knows  them,  although  no  one  likes 
to  proclaim  them.  One  is,  that  a  great  many  persons  find  it  conveni- 
ent to  be  ill  on  Sunday,  who  might,  if  it  were  not  for  the  matter  of 
Srofitable  business  or  wages,  just  as  conveniently  be  ill  on  Saturday  or 
londay.  They  are  not  sick  enough  to  take  their  own  time,  but  just 
enough  to  spend  in  idleness  the  sacred  hours  that  God  claims  for 
own. 
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The  second  secret  is,  that  in  all  our  congregations  there  are  persons 
for  whom  church  time,  especially  on  short  winter  mornings,  comes  too 
early !  Their  seats  are  vacant  or  tardily  occupied  because  they  have 
not  the  spirit  of  David,  ^^  I  myself  will  awake  early,  I  will  praise  thee, 
O  Lord,  among  the  people." 

Some  justify  their  absence  from  the  house  of  God  in  unpleasant 
weather,  on  the  ground  that  the  day  may  be  profitably  spent  at  home. 
But  the  history  of  such  Sabbaths  may  be  quickly  told :  a  large  part 
of  the  day  spent  in  dozing,  the  rest  in  idle  conversation  or  idle  read- 
ing, such  perhaps  as  is  found  in  many  of  the  cheap  weekly  papers, 
which  like  a  plague  of  &o^  deluge  some  of  our  congregations,  ana 
which  to  quiet  weak  consciences  have  one  column  headed  Sunday 
Headings,  while  a  large  part  is  occupied  with  lovesick  tales  and  such 
like  matter,  too  well  suited  to  the  tastes  of  some  of  the  pious  people 
who  love  so  well  to  keep  the  Sabbath  at  home. 

The  preacher  remarked  in  conclusion,  that  although  we  Protestants 
do  not  believe  in  penance,  we  do  believe  in  self-demal  both  as  a  duty 
and  as  a  discipline.  He  who  braces  himself  up  to  duty,  whether 
against  the  &owns  of  a  wicked  generation  or  of  a  rain-cloud,  does  him- 
self a  real  service,  shows  himself  a  man  and  strengthens  his  manhood- 
How  can  we  plead  Christ's  suffering  for  us,  if  we  are  not  willing  to 
bear  a  little  inconvenience  for  his  sake.  Taking  up  our  cross  we  may 
address  him^ 

**  Though  I  plead  not  at  thj  thronet' 
Aught  that  I  for  thee  have  done. 
Do  not  Thou  unmindful  be 
Of  what  Thou  hast  done  for  me. 
Of  the  wanderings,  of  the  sconiy 
Of  the  scourge,  and  of  the  thorn,— 
Jesus  hast  thou  borne  the  pain, 
And  hath  all  been  borne  in  yain?  i 
Shall  not  mercy  vast  and  free. 
Evermore  be  found  in  thee  ?'' 

While  all  his  works  praise  God,  man  should  not  keep  silence.  Let 
all  in  their  own  sphere  praise  the  Creator. 

He  who  does  all  things  well  does  not  design  that  what  men  call 
the  darker  moods  of  nature  should  deter  them  from  his  worship. 
Weather  has  meaning.  But  the  meaning  of  every  cloudy  Sabbath  is 
not  that  a  dispensation  is  given  from  our  obligation  to  worship  God. 
Lightning  and  hail,  snow  and  vapours,  and  stormy  winds  fulfil  his  word ; 
but  not  by  keeping  such  multitudes  from  the  places  appointed  for  the 
preaching  of  his  truth.  Their  mission  will  rather  be  accomplished 
when,  notwithstanding  their  frowns  and  violence,  the  people  venture 
to  the  house  of  God,  and  praise  him  as  the  sovereign  Lord  of  nature, 
and  the  benificent  Father  of  our  spirits. 

The  sermon  was  long ;  we  give  only  a  sketch  of  parts ;  but  thus  the 
poacher  closed^  and  he  has  since  had  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that 
it  was  a  word  in  season,  there  having  been  since  its  delivery  fewer 
vacant  seats  on  stormy  Sabbaths  to  pain  his  heart  than  in  former 
times.  B.  F.  S. 
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Thbkb  is  one  sweet  thought  attendant  on  the  peroeption  of  the 
lapse  of  time.  £y^  daj,  yea,  every  moment,  every  tick  of  the 
clock  measures  a  part  of  the  time  that  remains  to  sin,  and  error,  and 
misery.  Time  mint  go  forward — ^nothing  can  arrest,  nothing  can  in 
the  least  stay  his  course.  And  as  time  advances,  the  kingdom  of  God» 
the  kingdom  of  truth  and  glory  and  joy  eternal,  approaches.  Chris- 
tian, as  thou  seest  the  first  level  rays  of  the  morning  sun  gild  the 
wall  of  thy  chamber,  or  his  last  liffht  faintly  touch  the  western  clonds, 
let  this  thought  dwell  on  thy  mina — ^^  One  day  less  of  time^  one  day 
nearer  to  eternity  !  One  day  less  of  the  reign  of  the  man  of  sin,  tlw 
son  ofperdition^^-one  day  nearer  to  the  time  when  ^^  the  Lord  shall 
consume  him  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  destroy  him  with  the 
brightness  of  his  coming/'  One  day  less  of  pagan  darkness  and  pol- 
lution, of  wars  and  despotisms,  of  intemperance  and  licentiougness, 
and  all  the  forms  of  human  wickedness,  degradation  and  misery ;  one 
day  nearer  to  the  pealing  forth  of  that  sublime  and  universal  anthem 
from  the  holy  creation  of  God,  ^'  Now  is  come  salvation  and  strength, 
and  the  kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the  power  of  his  Christ."  One  day 
less  to  thee,  my  soul,  of  sin,  and  temptation,  and  tears,  and  dreary 
distance  from  thy  Redeemer ;— one  day  nearer  to  the  perfect  bliss 
and  holiness  of  his  heavenly  vision."  0  what  good  things  is  time 
bringing  &long?  Who  would  wish,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  retard 
his  flight  ?  Those  mighty  wings  on-  which  he  sweeps  past  us  with 
such  fearful  speed  -are  also  drawing  on  all  the  past  movements  of 
Providence  and  of  Grace,  which  are  to  have  their  consummation  in 
^^new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness." 
Who  would  wish,  though  but  for  an  instant,  to  prolong  the  world's 
agony,  Satan's  reign,  God's  dishonour,  the  obscure  and  imperfect 
estate  of  his  Church  and  children  here  on  earth?  Who  would 
wish,  though  but  for  an  instant,  to  postpone  the  manifestation  of 
the  immortality  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  the  beginning  of  glory  ? 
This,  blessed  be  God,  is  impossible.  The  flight  of  time  is  not  only 
swift,  but  the  space  he  has  yet  to  measure  is  short.  "  Yet  a  littU 
iffhilej  and  He  that  shall  come,  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry  ?"  Ra- 
ther let  us,  by  **  prayer  continually*'  lend  our  hand  to  speed  the 
onward  movement  of  the  wheels  of  Providence,  (for  the  prayers  of 
God's  people  have,  mysterious  as  it  may  seem,  this  propulsive  power, 
as  Scripture  abundantly  shows,)  exclaiming,  in  those  inspired  forms 
of  intercession  "  Thy  kingdom  come  !  0  Lord,  revive  (fit.  quicken) 
thy  work."  Shorten  the  Says  of  the  tribulation  of  thy  people.  Take 
unto  thyself  thy  great  power  and  reign !    Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly !" 

Mark. 
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Our  advance  in  laxnry,  and  our  care  for  material  comforts  in  this 
e,  are  as  visible  in  our  churches  as  in  our  chambers  or  parlours, 
e  love  the  service  of  Grod,  we  hope^  and  o£fer  a  sincere  worship  in 
our  gorgeous  temples ;  but  a  captious  spirit  would  probably  insinuato 
that  we  love  our  devotion  made  easy,  and  that  the  worship  which  i% 
costs  some  self-denial  to  offer,  would  be  possibly  as  sincere,  as  fervent,' 
and  influential  upon  our  hearts,  as  that  which  we  pay  in  our  lined  and 
cushioned  pews.  But  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the  objection,  for  WQ 
may  not  judge  our  brethren,  especially  in  their  prayers ;  and  we  rejoico 
to  believe  that  in  our  age,  as  in  times  past,  God  is  worshipped  ^^  ia 
spirit  and  truth." 

Circumstances  have,  however,  little  influence  upon  the  truth  and 
spirituality  of  worship.  Little  influence  also  have  they  upon  the 
quality  and  usefulness  of  sermons.  The  gospel  has  been  faithfully 
and  earnestly  preached  in  cathedrals,  (much  as  some  may  doubt  it.) 
And  in  the  lonely  ravine,  surrounded  by  mountains,  upon  the  summits 
of  which  the  sentry  walked,  to  give  notice  of  the  coming  dragoons — 
or  by  the  ocean's  shore  when  the  tide  was  out,  and  the  sea  gave  the 
standing  place,  which  the  petty  *4ord "  *withheld*-^r  in  churches 
where  no  fire  was  felt  but  the  inward  flame  of  divine  love,  and  where 
congregations  sat  or  stood  until  the  shadows  of  the  evening  lengthened 
along  the  aisles,  have  honored  men  of  God  delivered  pungent,  masterly, 
and  effective  discourses,  fruitful  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the  hearers,  of 
many  graces  and  good  works.  Such  is  the  sermon  we  wish  to  speak 
of,  and  to  quote  somewhat  from  now. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  January,  1549,  London,  even  then 
a  great  cit^was  excited  by  the  rumor  that  Hugh  Latimer,  the  good 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  to  preach  that  day  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  near 
to  the  old  Cathedral,  which  has  since  been  replaced  by  the  splendid 
monument  of  the  genius  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  honest  bishop 
was  what  in  modem  times  would  be  called  a  ^^  popular  preacher.  ^ 
Like  his  master,  the  "  common  people  heard  him  gladly,"  not  only  for 
his  pleasant  gibes  at  those  in  authority,  spiritual  and  temporal,  but  for 
his  plain  common  sense,  his  directness,  his  homely  but  expressive  illus^ 
trations,  and  for  the  manly  boldness  with  which  he  rebuked  the  vices 
of  monarch,  peer  and  peasant.* 

The  place  where  he  preached  on  that  winter's  morning,  three  centu- 
ries ago,  was  called  the  "  Shrouds."  The  Shrouds  was  a  covered  place 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral,  where  a  congregation  could  be 
sheltered  when  the  severity  of  the  weather  prevented  their  meeting 
in  the  open  air.    The  sermon  which  he  delivered  then  and  there  is 

•  It  wu  Latfaner,  who  one  Naw  Tear's  day,  when  the  oourtion  were  tyreeentliig  coetly  ar- 
ticles to  Henry  YIII.,  aooording  to  the  enstom  of  the  time,  presented  an  English  Testament^ 
folded  down  at  the  tM^  "  WtoemoiigeM  and  adnUenn  Ood  vitt  jndga."  • 
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called  tbe  "  Sermon  of  the  Plough."*  It  was  ori^allj  In  two  parts, 
but  the  latter  part  only  has  been  presenredl  The  text  is  not  given ; 
it  was  probably  the  Parable  of  the  Sower.  The  purpose  of  the  whole 
series  of  sermons  was  to  show  ^^  what  doctrine  is  to'  be  taught  in 
Christ's  church  and  congregation,  and  what  men  should  be  the  teach- 
ers and  preachers  of  it."  Of  the  ^^  Sermon  of  the  Plough,"  the  pur- 
pose was  to  show  ^^who  are  the  ploughers,"  or  ^^  sowers,  or  to  drop 
the  figure,  the  preachers  of  Christ's  gospel.  ^^For  preaching,''  saj^ 
he,  '^preaching  of  the  gospel  is  one  of  God's  plough-works,  and  the 
preacher  is  one  of  God's  ploughmen." 

It  must  be  said  that  the  good  old  bishop  is  rather  desultory  in  his 
method  of  treating  the  subject  in  hand.  He  sometimes  wanders  a 
little  out  of  the  direct  path  to  deliver  a  blow  at  the  vices  and  follies  of 
the  day.  Such  for  example  are  the  sentences  in  which,  assuming  an 
air  of  lofty  severity,  becoming  an  old  Hebrew  prophet,  he  cries  out : 

'*  Repent,  0  London  1  repent,  repent  I  Thou  heftreeft  thy  faults  told  thee,  amend 
them  I  flunend  them  l  *  •  *  *  But  London  oannot  abide  to  be  rebuked;  such  is 
the  nature  of  men.  If  they  are  prioked  they  wiU  kick;  if  they  are  galled,  they  will 
winoe ;  but  yet  they  wUl  not  amend  their  faults,  they  wiU  not  be  ill  spoken  of.  But 
how  shall  I  speak  weU  of  them  T  If  you  oould  be  content  to  receive  and  follow  the 
word  of  God,  and  favour  good  preaohers,  if  you  could  bear  to  be  told  of  your  fkulta,  if 
you  could  amend  when  you  hear  of  them,  if  you  could  be  glad  to  reform  that  which 
is  amiss,  if  I  might  see  any  such  inclination  in  yon,  that  you  would  leaye  off  being 
merciless  and  begin  to  be  charitable,  I  would  then  hope  weU  of  you,  I  would  then 

Bpeak  weU  of  you. 

• 

It  speaks  well  for  the  men  of  London  of  that  day,  that  they  loved 
to  hear  a  man  whose  rebukes  were  so  close  and  pungent. 

With  all  his  digressions  and  side-blows,  which  are  very  effective  in 
their  way,  the  preacher  keeps  his  purpose  well  before  the  hearer.  That 
purpose  was  to  show  ^'  that  a  prelate,  or  any  that  has  the  care  of  souls, 
must  diligently  and  substantially  work  and  labour."  "  It  is  God's 
work,  God's  plough,  and  that  plough  God  would  have  still  going." 
He  lU^ens  the  preacher  to  the  ploughmen  "  first,  for  their  labour  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year;  for  the  diversity  of  works  and  variety  of  offices 
they  have  to  do."  He  teaches  theploughers or  preachers,  that  they 
have  "  a  continual  work  to  do."  Tne  preaching  of  the  word  of  God 
unto  the  people  is  called  meat.  Scripture  calls  it  meat ;  not  strawber- 
ries, that  come  but  once  a  year,  and  tarry  not  long,  but  are  soon  gone ; 
but  it  is  meat,  it  is  not  dainties.  Many  make  a  strawberry  of  it,  min- 
istering it  but  once  a  year ;  but  such  do  not  the  office  of  a  good  pre- 
late." Thus  he  insists  upon  continual  labour,  upon  constant  work, 
as  the  duty  of  those  who  preach  God's  word,  or  plough  in  God's  field. 
Then  seizing  the  whip  of  small  cords,  he  proceeds  to  castigate  all  the 
loiterers,  idlers  and  drones  in  the  temple. 

*<  But  now  methinks  I  hear  one  say  unto  me,  **  Wot  ye  what  you  say  ?  Is  It  a 
work  ?  Is  it  a  labour  ?  How  then  hath  it  happened  that  we  haye  had  for  so  many 
years  so  many  unpreaching  prelatee,  lording  loiterers,  and  Idle  ministers  ?" 

This  question,  the  bishop  replies,  he  fears  to  answer,  expecting 
among  these  ^^  thorns"  nothing  but  ^^  pricking  and  scratching."    Yet 

•  See  British  Befonners.    Boaid  of  PuUieattoOy  PUk. 
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lie  does  ansirer  it,  in  the  vay  of  keen  rebnke  and  sharp  denunciation* 
The  cause  of  it  all,  he  alleges,  is  the  erastian  spirit  which  joins  o£Bcea 
of  state  to  the  works  of  the  ministry,  and  makes  prelates  '^  lords/' 
**  presidents/'  "  controllers/'  &c. 

*'  For  Binoe  lording  and  loitering  hath  come  up,  preaching  hath  oome  down,  con- 
trary to  the  apostles  time ;  for  they  preached  and  lorded  not,  and  now  they  lord  and 
preach  not  *  *  *  *  For  e?er  since  the  prelates  were  made  nobles  and  lords, 
their  plough  standeth ;  there  is  no  work  done,  the  people  starre.  They  hawk,  they 
hunt,  they  card,  they  pastime  in  their  prelacies  with  gallant  gentlemen,  with  theit 
dancing  minions,  and  with  th<dr  fresh  companions,  so  that  ploughing  is  set  aside. 
*  *  *  *  They  are  so  troubled  with  lordly  liTings,  they  are  so  plaMd  in  pidaoes, 
eouched  in  courts,  ruffling  in  their  rents,  dancing  in  Uieir  dominions,  burdened  with 
ambassages,  pampering  themseWes  like  a  monk  that  maketh  his  jubilee,  and  moiling* 
in  their  gay  manors  and  mansions,  and  00  troubled  with  loitering  in  their  lordshipSi 
that  they  cannot  attend  it" 

For  the  sake  of  those  congregations  who  still  believe  that  toiling 
all  the  week  upon  the  farm  or  in  the  school  room,  are  both  compati- 
blo  with  great  excellence  in  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbatlu  we  transcribe 
a  few  pertinent  sentences. 

*'  A  prelate  cannot  discharge  his  duty  and  bd  a  lord  president  too.  For  a  presi- 
dentship requireth  a  whole  man,  and  a  bishop  cannai  be  tvo  men,  A  bishop  has  hia 
office,  a  flock  to  teach,  to  look  unto,  and  therefore  he  cannot  meddle  with  another 
office,  which  alone  requires  a  whole  man ;  he  should,  therefore,  give  it  oTcr  to  whom 
it  is  meet,  and  labour  in  his  own  business  as  Paul  writes  to  the  Ihessalonians,  **  Let 
OTery  man  do  his  own  business  and  follow  his  calling." 

But  the  gem  of  the  whole  discourse,  to  our  mind,  is  the  part  in 
which  he  treats  of  the  incessant  activity  and  restless  zeal  of  the  sreat 
adversary,  as  contrasted  with  the  "lording"  and  "loitering"  of  tho 
prelates  and  preachers  of  the  day.  It  is  the  most  declamatory  por- 
tion of  the  sermon,  and,  setoff  by  earnest  and  forcible  action,  such 
as  tradition  ascribes  to  Latimer,  must  have  been  very  effective. 

**  And  now  I  would  ask  a  strange  question :  Who  is  the  most  diligent  bishop  and 
prelate  in  aU  En^^and,  that  passes  all  the  rest  in  doing  his  office  ?  I  can  tell,  for  I 
know  who  it  is ;  I  know  him  weU.  But  now  I  think  I  see  you  listening  and  hark- 
ailing  that  I  should  name  him.  There  is  one  that  passes  aU  the  others,  and  is  the 
most  diligent  preacher  and  prelate  in  all  England.  And  will  ye  know  who  it  is  ?  I 
will  tell  you — it  is  the  BctiL  He  is  the  most  diligent  preacher  of  aU  others ;  he  is 
neyer  out  of  his  diocese,  he  is  noTer  from  his  cure,  you  shall  neTcr  find  him  unoccu- 
^ed,  he  is  OTcr  in  his  parish,  he  keeps  rendence  at  all  times,  he  is  the  most  diligent 
preacher  in  all  the  realm,  he  is  CTer  at  his  plough,  no  lording  or  loitering  can  hinder 
him,  he  is  ever  applying  his  business,  you  shall  neyer  find  him  idle  I  warrant  you ; 
and  his  office  is  to  hinder Migion,  to  muntain  superstition,  to  setup  idolatry,  to  teach 
aU  kinds  of  popery.  He  is  as  ready  as  can  be  wished  for  to  set  forth  his  plough,  to 
devise  aa  many  ways  as  can  be  to  deface  and  obscure  God's  glory.  Where  the  devil  ia 
resident  and  has  his  plough  going,  there  away  with  books  and  up  with  candles,  away 
with  Bibles  and  up  with  beads,  away  with  the  light  of  the  gospel  and  up  with  the 
Hght  of  candles,  yea,  at  noon-day.  Where  the  devil  is  resident,  that  he  may  prevail, 
up  with  aU  superstition  and  idolatry,  cursing,  painting  of  images,  candles,  palm 
Ashes,  holy  water,  and  new  service  of  man's  inventing,  as  though  man  could  invent  a 
better  way  to  honour  God  with,  than  God  himse&  hath  appointed.  Away  with 
cloUiing  the  naked,  the  poor  and  the  impotent ;  up  with  decking  of  images,  and  gay 
garnishing  of  stocks  and  stones;  up  with  man's  traditions  and  his  laws ;  down  with 
God's  traditions  and  his  most  holy  word;  down  with  the  old  honour  due  to  God  and 
up  with  the  new  god's  honour.  Let  all  things  be  done  in  Latin ;  there  must  be 
nothing  but  Latin.  *  *  *  *  God's  word  may  in  no  wise  be  translated  into 
Knglish." 

^  Dmd^ng, 

Vol.  el— 20. 
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The  worthy  oH  bUbop's  deeeviptioa  of  the  aotivitj  of  Satan  haa 
brought  to  our  miiKl  a  soene  in  the  life  of  one  whom  the  dmrch  yet 
mourns^  and  who  was  90t  unlike  Iiatimer  in  the  aiinplicity  of  hie 
words  and  illustrations,  and  the  pungenoj  of  his  ezfaortationfl  ;   we 
mean  the  late  Dr.  Alexander.    He  was  presiding  at  evening  prayer 
in  the  Oratory,  and  read  the  passage  in  whidi  James  exhorts    his 
readers  ^^  to  resist  the  deril."     Closing  the  book,  and  looking  raand 
upon  the  students,  with  that  keen  searching  glance  which  no  one  who 
has  borne  it  will  ever  forget,  he  said,  ^^  Young  genUemenj  the  Detnl 
%9  the  busie$t  person  in  this  house"  A  solemn  pause  followed,  during 
which  each  heart,  remembering  its  sore  conflicts  and  sometimes  sad 
defeats,  gare  in  a  silent  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  declaration, 
'<  Let  us  pray,"  said  the  venerable  man  of  God,  and  he  poured  out  the 
solicitude  of  his  heart  for  us  in  a  prayer,  the  burden  of  which  was, 
i^  Lord,  lead  us  not  into  temptation."  M.  B.  Q. 


LINES  ON  THE  LATE  ROBERT  RALSTON .♦ 

Thou  art  gone  to  join  the  throng 
Of  the  ransomed  saints  above. 
To  mingle  in  the  endless  song 
To  redeeming  lo¥e. 

Thou  art  added  to  the  church 
Of  the  first  born  sons  of  God, 
Who  of  old  have  washed  their  robes 
In  atoning  blood. 

Far  thou  art  above  ne  novr, 
ToiHng  through  this  vale  of  tears, 
Sorrow  never  more  to  know. 
Through  eternal  years. 

Never  more  to  groan  and  sigh 
'Neath  the  load  of  sin  and  pain ; 
God's  own  hand  th^  tears  uuUl  dry. 
Death  to  thee  is  gain. 

Good  and  faithfuP'  haet  thou  been. 
And  thj  task  of  life  '*  weU  doneP' 
In  Jeeus'  smile  thv  welcome  'b  seen. 
In  his  hand  thy  crown, 

"Enter  m^  eternal  joy. 
Take  this  seat  upcm  my  throne^ ' 
Wear  this  robe  of  victory, 
And  this  starry  crown  I" 

Thou  hast  fought  a  noble  fight! 
Thou  hast  run  a  glorious  race ! 
Now  thou  sing'st  in  endless  light, ' 
Thy  Redeemer's  praise, 

Happy  spirit  1  ransomed  saint ! 
Many  hearts  ihj  name  embalm| 
May  we  follow  m  the  path, 

Leading  to  the  Lamb  I  P. 

Idnes  prompted  by  the  aimoanoement  ^  tt|e  deatl  of  Kobert  BalBton,  "Eaq.,  Aug,  li,  18S6. 
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THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL  AND  ITS  RELATEONS.'^ 

The  Sabbath  school  I  What  a  maglo  interest  do  these  words  pos- 
sess in  the  minds  of  thousands.  In  no  other  institution  is  there  ooik» 
centrated  so  much  of  yotUh,  Xouthful  consecration,  youthful  syiOh 
pathj,  youthful  ardour,  is  here  collected  in  the  largest  degree,  and  it 
OS  natural  that  there  should  be  that  activity  and  enthusiasm  for  which 
youth  is  so  remarkably  distinguished. 

I  propose  to  derote  some  words  to  the  Sabbath  school  generally 
tiewed  in  its  yarious  relations— ^a^,  preierU,  and  future* 

Who  can  contemplate  the  Sabhath-school  institutioo,  and  its  jnreeent 
flourishu^g  condition,  without  b^qg  struck  with  its  relation  to  the 
pcistf 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  state  of  Raikes*  nnnd,  at  the 
moment  of  his  first  Sabbath-school  idea;  but,  whatever  it  was,  there 
is  the  significant  fact,  that  all  we  now  behold  sprang  from  that  gent 
of  thou^tfulness,  and  was  the  result  of  that  first  conception.  Who 
is  this  that  despiseth  the  day  of  small  things,  or  imagines  that  he  can 
do  nothing?  It  would  require  a  volume  to  delineate  even  the  outline 
of  what  the  past  has  since  that  time  witnessed  as  the  result  of  Sab- 
bath-school instruction.  Think  of  the  multitude  of  minds  stimulatedf 
the  multitude  of  hearts  touched;  conceive,  if  you  can,  of  the  amount 
of  energy  consecrated,  of  talen!t  devoted,  of  intelligence  sanotified^  by 
this  haUowed  service.  Ponder  t!he  value  of  the  secular  instruction 
eonveyed,  and  the  still  larger  amount  of  religious  education  imparted^ 
Trace  the  influence  exerted  upon  ministers,  deacons,  members  of 
'Churches,  and  through  them,  as  well  as  directly,  upon  the  world* 
Tisit  in  thought  the  domestic  scenes  moulded  by  this  heavenly  influ- 
ence. Parents  converted,  children  rendered  obedient,  home  made 
liappy,  firesides  made  to  glow.  Contemplate,  too,  the  amount  of  real 
conversion  secured— conversion  undeveloped  in  the  school,  but  expe- 
"rienced  afterwards.  Connect  with  this  the  moral  restraint,  short  of 
conversion,  hut  still  valuable,  which  has  in  many  ways  been  obtained^ 
tind  then  say  whether  what  has  been  done  is  not  wonderful  ?  whether 
the  past,  in  its  varied  relation  to  the  Sabbath-School  has  not  been  in- 
-calculably  the  gainer,  and  whether  it  has  not  cause  to  rise  up  grate- 
<fully  and  caQ  it  blessed  ?  Like  the  stream,  oozing  from  the  mountain 
an  insignificant  rill,  it  has  in  its  onward  course  conveyed  a  thousand 
influences  which  this  world  will  never  know,  while  the  flower  watered, 
the  pebble  ^smoothed,  the  mill  turned,  the  lake  filled,  the  meadow 
moistened,  and  the  wild  ass  quenching  its  thirst,  have  all  been  bene- 
'fited  by  its  graceful  and  expanding  flow. 

But,  in  thinking  of  the  relations  of  the  Sahbath-^chool  to  the  past, 
let  us  not  overlook  those  which  bear  upon  the  present*  On  these  it 
would  be  interesting  to  linger,  but  a  few  words  must  suffice.    The  first 

«  Vrom  ^  (Die  Sdsoafto^"  Iioudoiw 
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which  suggests  itself  is,  the  ehurch.  What  is  the  relation  which  the 
Sunday  school  bears  to  this  ?  What  is  it  which  it  ought  to  sustain  ? 
On  this  point  let  there  be  XQutaal  candour.  Whatever  may  be  the 
fact  of  the  case,  my  conviction  is  settled  that  the  Sabbath-school  ought 
to  be  regarded,  because  it  ousht  to  be^  an  agency  of  the  church.  It 
is  to  the  church — ^by  which,  I  need  scarcely  observe,  I  mean  the  com- 
pany of  believers — that  Christ  has  committed  the  work  of  evangelizing 
the  world.    It  was  to  one  of  the  representatives  of  that  church  in  the 

{>rimitive  age  that  he  specifically  committed  the  work  of  "feeding  the 
ambs;"  and  though  it  should  be  decided  that  by  them  are  intended 
either  the  children  of  believers,  or  youthful  converts,  still  the  prin- 
ciple is  distinctly  recognized,  IJiat  to  the  church  is  committed  the 
work  of  instructing  those  who  need  its  teaching.  It  has  been  by  the 
church,  moreover,  that  the  work  has  been  accomplished.  I  do  not 
forget,  indeed,  that  there  are  schools  dissociated  from  any  individual 
church,  and  that  the  church,  as  a  whole,  has  taken  a  very  slender  in- 
terest in  the  work,  compared  with  its  responsibility  and  duty;  but 
still  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  has  been  by  the  church  that  what  has 
been  accomplished  has  been  mainly  effected. 

^  These  remarks  apply  to  individual  churches.  Few  schools  but  have 
been  gathered  by  some  religious  society.  The  church  has  been  first 
formea,  and  then,  feeling  its  duty,  has  gathered  the  school,  which 
thus  has  been  its  agency ;  and  though,  partly  from  necessity,  and 
partly  from  conviction,  other  elements  have  been  united  than  those 
which  the  church  has  provided,  it  still  continues,  as  at  first,  an  agency 
and  work  of  the  church.  I  think  this  ought  to  be  understood  and 
admitted.  Had  the  church  done  its  duty,  and  were  it  now  fulfilling 
it,  the  question  would  never  have  been  raised ;  but  its  dereliction  of 
dutj,  which,  though  great,  is  but  partial,  cannot  be  regarded  as  in- 
validating its  claims,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit,  what  no  teacher 
would  allow,  that  a  partial  delinquency  is  a  forfeiture  of  right. 

In  making  these  observations,  my  obiect  is  simply  to  put  the  matter 
in  what  I  conceive  to  be  its  proper  Ught.  For  any  church,  either 
directly  or  by  its  representatives,  to  dogmatise  upon  matters  of  inter- 
nal arrangement,  while  virtually  nullifying  its  claim  by  inaction,  or 
for  any  pastor  to  assume  a  presidency  which  is  not  yielded  by  respect , 
confirmed  by  affection,  and  vindicated  by  personal  effort,  were  the 
extreme  of  folly,  and  must  be  the  harbinger  of  mischief;  but  I  still 
think,  that  as  in  all  other  instances  of  auxiliary  agencv,  so  in  this, 
the  relation  desired  and  gratefully  recognized  should  be  tnat  in  which 
the  school  should  feel  that  it  derives  its  strength  and  authority  from 
a  spiritual  church,  under  whose  shadow  it  should  lovingly  and  peace- 
fulW  abide. 

If  the  church  ought  to  be  regarded  with  filial  feeling,  as  sustaininff 
something  like  the  paternal  relation,  the  day  school  ought  to  be  viewed 
with  fraternal  feeling,  as  being,  though  a  junior,  ^et  a  most  valuable 
coadjutor.  Never  was  there  so  much  being  done  m  the  work  of  daily 
education  as  at  present.  On  the  theory  controversy  abounds,  the 
practice  is  steadily  advancing.    Without  calling  up  the  polemicaJ 
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pect  of  the  question,  the  opinion  is  expressed  as  one  of  increasing 
strength,  that  daily  education,  to  be  complete,  ought  to  be  religious 
in  its  spirit — ^that  while  secular  education,  as  far  as  it  goes,  i3  invalu- 
able, it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  child,  to 
mould  his  character,  or  to  fashion  his  spirit — ^that  we  want  more  of 
the  religious  element  in  our  daily  schools,  and  not  less ;  and  that  if 
we  had  more,  the  Sabbath-school  would  reap  the  advantage. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  ask  Sabbath-school  teachers  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  educational  movements  of  the  day.     As  citizens,  I 
would  appeal  to  them  on  other  grounds.  .  As  teachers,  I  would  urge 
them  to  recollect,  that  here  their  success  is  involved.    No  teacher 
can  have  failed  to  notice  the  difference  between  children  properly  and 
religiously  trained  in  the  week,  and  those  trained  otherwise,  or  not 
trained  at  aU.    It  makes  all  the  difference  in  effort,  labour,  and  pro- 
bable success.    Need  I  do  more  than  call  attention  to  this  fact  7    It 
is  most  significant.     Let  all  the  scholars  in  the  Sabbath-school  be 
rightly  trained — ^trained,  I  repeat,  not  only  taught — and  how  great 
the  advantage  which  the  school  would  secure !    As  brothers  of  one 
family,  let  the  day-school  and  the  Sabbath-school  ever  go  hand-in- 
hand,  each  feeling  that  the  other's  interest  is  his  own,  that  the  sue* 
cess  or  failure  of  either  would  paralyse  or  strengthen  both. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Sabbath-school  stands  to  society  must  not 
be  overlooked,  though  the  varied  points  of  connection  are  too  nume- 
rous to  mention.  How  large  the  idea  presented  by  the  word  ^^  «a- 
ciety  r  How  different  would  this  society  be  without  the  Sabbath* 
school !  Who  can  estimate  the  advantages  social  life  has  gathered  in 
this  country  from  these  unobtrusive  agencies  ?  In  the  spirit  of  order 
engendered— of  loyalty  inculculated— of  intelligence  diffused— of 
piety  promoted.  Imagine  the  two  million  Sabbam-scholars  growing 
up  destitute  of  Sabbath-school  instruction.  Would  society  be  the 
same  in  its  strength — its  virtue-— its  manliness— as  it  is  now !  Would 
there  be  no  increase  of  juvenile  depravity,  of  youthful  delinquency, 
and  consequently  of  public  annoyance  and  expense  ?  Add  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  teachers  giving  this  instruction — ^would  they  be 
as  intelligent  members  of  society,  as  vigorous  supporters  of  our  insti- 
tutions, as  independent  thinkers,  as  strong-minded  citizens,  if  their 

weekly  labours  were  withheld  ? 

«      J       •       •       • 

Look,  also,  at  the.  beneficial  effects  of  these  operations  upon  the 
working  classes — a-  department  of  society  too  greatly  overlooked.  Is 
there  anything  that  more  subdues  these  mighty  multitudes,  sheds  over 
them  a  kindlier  influence,  or  more  disposes  them  to  religious  impress 
sions,  than  the  gratuitous  efforts*  of  Sunday-school  teachers  on  behalf 
of  their  children  ?  Who  can  overrate,  again,  the  importance  of  the 
Sabbath-school  .to  the  intelligence  of  the  country — ^its  literature,  its 
liberty — above  all,  its  religion ;  or  say,  how  great  would  be  the  loss, 
in  each  of  these  particulars,  if  its  influence  were  withdrawn  ?  Society, 
then,  is  a  gaiher  "by  Sabbath-schools.  *  It  derives  from  them  light, 
strength,  Imng  streams  of  influence ;  nor  could  a  heavier  curse  be 
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inflicted  npon  our  social  economy  tban  ihe  extinction  or  paralysis  of 
8abbath-8chool  instruction. 

But  to  close.  If  we  pass  from  the  present  to  the/wfure,  as  indeed 
we  are  continually  doing,  and  think  ot  the  benefit  which  in  aU  proba- 
bility Sabbath  schools  are  destined  to  shed,  who  but  must  feel  cost- 
'cemed  for  their  expansion,  improvement  and  growth  ?  What  we  are, 
as  a  nation,  is  wonderful.  What  we  shall  be,  time  only  can  declare. 
Everything,  however,  indicates  progress  in  numbers,  knowledge, 
power,  wealth,  commerce,  means  of  transit  to  the  ends  of  the  e&rtL 
Let  our  religious  institutions  keep  pace  with  the  times — ^the  more  re- 
fined our  ci^zation,  the  greater  need  for  religion,  which  alone  will 
prevent  its  degenerating  into  presumption  and  pride. 

Our  Sabbath-schools  were  never  more  required  than  notr  ;  and  each 
step  of  our  national  progress  invests  them  with  greater  importance. 
They  must,  however,  be  abreast  of  the  age  in  intelligence,  order,  dis- 
cipline, vigorous  and  manly  purpose.  They  will  not  live  upon  anti- 
quity or  prescriptive  right.  Utilitarianism  is  a  keen  scrutineer,  and 
will  not  tolerate  formalism.  Everything  calls  aloud  for  improvement 
Li  the  spirit  of  enlightened  Christianity  let  this  be  sought.  For  the 
'sake  of  the  general  good,  let  teachers,  classes,  officials  of  all  ranks, 
books,  methods,  spirit,  individual  and  collective  details,  be  candidly 
land  carefully  considered,  that  so  the  Sabbath-school  may  ever  retain 
-its  position  as  one  of  our  noblest  institutions,  its  wide-spread  rela- 
tions become  streams  of  holy  influence,  and  virtue  go  forth  from  it 
-for  the  healing  of  all. 


LEaACIES  FOB  BELiaiOUS  USBS. 

• 

\  The  late  Michael  Allen,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  bequeathed  to  Tarioas 
benevolent  associations  legacies  of  su^tantial  value.  Mr.  Allen  is 
understood  to  have  been  of  Lrish  descent,  and  a  member  of  the  First 
iPresbyterian  Church  in  Pittsburgh.    His  legacies  are  as  follows . 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,       •        •        .        •       •  $10,000 
*'  Board  of  Domestic  HtssiOtaSy  •        •        .        .  6,000 

<<  Board  of  Education, 8,000 

«  Board  of  Publication,  8,000 

<<  Chnroh  Extension  Fond,  •        •        .        •        •      4,000 

I  $25»000 

fTo  the  American  Bible  Society,  ..•••»    $6,000 

"     American  Sunday-School  Union,       .        •        •        •        ,  4,000 

"     American  Tract  Society,  ....,,      4,000 

<*     American  Foreign  Union,         •••••«         8,000 

•17,000 

Total,      ...;;::•     :         $42,000 

i 

In  addition  to  these  legacies,  Mr.  Allen  bequeathed  to  the  Trustees 
f  of  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  use  of  die  Boards  of  the  Presbyterian 


•! 
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Church,  a  residaary  istterest  of  cpoaiderablo  ralue.  We  haYe  not 
beard  whether  the  legacies  will  be  contested  or  not.  We  take  ad" 
vantage  of  the  present  occasion  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general 
Bubject* 

Some  persons  seem  to  haye  an  unreasonable  prejadice  against 
leaving  legacies  for  religious  purposes.  Bat  why  shoiUd  the  solemn 
act  of  dispo^g  of  our  property  in  view  of  death,  exclude  a  re^ 
m^nbrance  of  our  Saviour's  cause  ?  On.  the  contrary,  it  seems  ap^ 
propriate  and  just  that  religion  should  receive  a  tribute  of  homage  , 
at  the  last  dosing  scenes  of  life,^  not  only  from  our  lips  but  from  our 
deeds. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  legacies  prevent  persons  from  being 
benevolent  during  their  lifetime.  If  this  were  commonly  so,  it  is 
an  error,  of  which  the  community  ought,  and  may  be  easily  disabused. 
But  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  those  who 
leave  legacies  for  religious  purposes  are  the  very  ones  who  exhibit 
the  most  practical  benevolence  during  life.  " 

There  are,  however,  many  persons  who  give  liberally  whilst  they 
live,  and  who  are  able  to  leave  legacies,  but  whose  wills  contain  noth<« 
ing  specifically  for  religious  uses.  It  is  to  this  class  that  the  follow-^ 
ing  considerations  are  respectfully  offered. 

1.  All  that  we  have  comes  from  God.  And  is  it  not  a  consistent 
act  of  religion  to  remember  the  Author  at,  all  times,  even  when  hia 
gifts  are  passing  out  of  our  hands  ? 

2.  We  nave  probably  come  short  in  alms-giving  during  the  whole 
course  of  life*  Whilst  there  can  be  no  sati^izcimi  made  for  sin  by 
anything  we  can  do,  we  may  make  a  reparation.  This  idea  is  sug- 
gested, not  with  the  view  of  palliating  or  perpetuating  deficiencies^ 
but  of  awakening  a  true  sense  of  responsibility  in  regard  to  property, 
both  while  we  live  and  when  we  die. 

8.  Legacies,  made  with  a  wise  and  proper  regard  to  the  amount 
of  your  fortune,  will  not  be  a  Tnaterial  loss  to  your  heirs. 

4.  If  you  are  ridi,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  that  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  and  the  experience  of  every  age  of  the  world, 
are  against  the  wisdom  of  transmitting  large  fortunes  to  children. 

5.  A  legac;^,  left  in  a  judicious  manner,  may  be  the  means  of 
causing  your  influence  to  live  in  a  new  and  vital  form,  till  time  be 
no  more. 

6.  A  dying,  as  well  as  a  living  testimony  for  Christ,  mai/'be  worth, 
more  to  your  children  in  the  way  of  good  example,  than  any  increase 
to  their  temporal  possessions. 

7.  If  you  think  that  contingencies  may  arise  after  your  death,  by 
which  your  legacy  may  be  possibly  misapplied,  it  is  worth  while  to 
remember  how  many  more  probabilities  there  are  that  your  children, 
or  children's  children,  will  misapply  and  squander  what  you  may 
leave  them. 

8.  Legacies  have  been  of  the  most  important  use  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  Christ.  For  example,  Mr.  Hugh  Hodge,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
man  in  moderate  circumstances^  left  al  his  death,  sixty  or  seventy 
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years  ago,  his  house  in  Market  8t.,  to  Princeton  College,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  pious  young  men  to  obtain  an  education.  This  legacy, 
which,  with  the  rise  of  property,  now  amounts  to  fourteen  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  has  enabled  scores  of  promising  youth  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  that  institution.  In  like  manner,  almost  all  the 
scholarships  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  (which  have 
dispensed  the  most  important  aid  to  hundreds  of  ministers  now  en- 
gaged in  preaching  the  word  of  Christ,)  were  the  legacies  of  the 
pious  dead. 

These  considerations  deserve  a  candid  examination  in  the  final  dis- 
posal of  our  property. 

If  any  person  should  ask  what  objects  are  most  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  legacies,  we  reply — ^use  your  own  discretion.  Almost 
every  good  cause  may  receive  an  impulse  from  a  timely  gift.  The 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Missionary,  the  Education,  and  the  Publication 
Boards  of  our  Church  will  all  apply  your  charities  to  noble  ends.  So 
will  the  Bible  Society,  and  kindred  institutions.  If  you  are  favoura- 
ble to  Education,  (and  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  young  is 
certainly  one  of  the  very  best  ways  of  doing  good,)  the  following 
modes  of  applying  your  gifts  and  legacies  are  suggested. 

Our  Theological  Seminaries. — These  most  important  institutions 
are  in  great  need  of  funds.  Scarcely  one  of  them  is  as  yet  adequately 
endowed ;  and  not  one  has  any  regular  and  sufiScient  means  of  in- 
creasing its  library. 

The  endowment  of  a  scholarship  in  connection  with  any  of  our 
Theological  Seminaries  would  be  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  their 
resources  of  usefulness. 

Our  Colleges  are  all  poor ;  they  have  very  indifferent  endowments ; 
some  none  at  all.  If  your  tastes  are  in  this  direction,  they  may  be 
gratified  to  any  extent. 

The  establishing  of  a  Cfhristian  School  for  the  children  of  your 
own,  or  some  destitute  congregation,  would  be  an  incalculable  blessing. 
A  legacy  of  $1500  or  $2000,  to  the  trustees  of  your  Church,  or 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  would  be  sufficient,  in  connection  with 
income  from  other  sources,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  Christian  educa* 
tion  in  a  day-school  to  many  children  from  generation  to  generation. 

These  are  only  specifications  to  guide  inquiring  minds.  They  are 
not  presented  officiously  or  dictatorially.  Far  from  it.  Let  every 
one  turn  his  gifts,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  into  whatever  channel  his 
judgment  prefers. 

In  conclusion,  we  present  a  few  more  thoughts.  t 

1.  Let  no  one  think  that  he  gives  so  much  during  his  life  as  to  ren« 
der  a  legacy  a  work  of  supererogation. 

2.  Let  no  one  think  that,  because  he  has  left  a  legacy  in  his  will 
he  is  absolved  from  the  duty  of  liberality  during  his  lifetime. 

8.  Let  no  one  think  that  he  ought  not  to  leave  a  legacy,  because 
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lie  cumot  leave  a  large  one.  Calyin,  who  died  a  poor  man/  left  a 
email  legacy  to  the  boys'  school  at  Geneva. 

4.  In  makmg  a  -rnlly  it  is  very  important  to  be  so  definite  in  itfi 
language,  that  no  controversy  may  grow  ont  of  it.  The  following 
are  the  corporate  name$  of  the  four  Boards  of  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrch. 

^^  The  Trustees  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America." 

^^The  Trustees  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America." 

i  *'  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Plresbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America." 

<<  The  Trustees  of  the  Board  of  Publication." 

These  titles  differ  somewhat,  and  it  is  quite  important  to  give  thett 
exactly  as  they  stand  in  the  several  acts  of  incorporation. 

\  5.  May  the  Lord  enable  all  his  people  to  consecrate  their  property 
to  the  Giver  of  all  mercies,  spiritual  and  temporal.  ^^  There  is  that 
ecattereth  and  yet  increaseth ;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more 
than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty."  <^  The  liberal  soul  shall  be 
made  fat ;  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself." 

I  6.  If  any  person  declines  to  leave  a  legacy  to  the  Church  on  the 
plea  that  gifts  during  life  are  more  secure  and  more  appropriate,  we 
find  no  fault  with  his  judgment.  Only  let  him  be  liberal  during  his 
life  according  to  his  plea* 


PRESBTTBEIAN  COLONY  FOR  OREGON. 

Every  thing  connected  with  the  founding  of  a  State  has  an  in- 
terest which  increases  with  years.  The  fragments  of  Puritan  history 
have  a  value  far  transcending  the  estimate  of  past  generations.  The 
items  of  individual  self-denial  and  toil,  the  initiatory  plans  of  associ- 
ated action,  the  grander  schemes  of  state  polity  in  their  well  developed 
results,  all  invite  the  scrutiny  of  the  philosopher  and  the  Christian, 
and  teach  lessons  of  wisdom  which  bring  God  and  providence  to  view* 
I  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  great  colonizers.  The  best 
elements  of  effective  colonization  are  intelligence,  enterprise  and  re* 
ligion.  Where  these  prevail,  prosperity  is  the  sure  reward,  in  the 
ordinary  working  of  the  divine  laws  which  regulate  the  affairs  of  this 
world.  The  Pacific  territory  of  the  United  States  peculiarly  needs 
the  choicest  materials  of  population  to  assist  in  giving  shape  to  its 
future  destiny.  Great  interests  are  depending  upon  the  mighty  West. 
Our  coimtry,  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  is  aevelop* 
in^  its  character  and  resources  on  a  scale  almost  beyond  computation. 
What  shall  unite  us  in  the  harmony  and  power  of  a  Christian  nation 
but  the  institutions  which,  under  God,  have  cultivated  our  present 
prosperity  ? 

YOL.  U.— 21. 
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f  It  is  mth  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we  learn  that  a  Presbyteiian 
colony  is  on  the  eve  of  taking  up  its  march  over  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, to  assist  in  planting  liberty,  knowledge  and  religion  in  the  wilds 
of  Oregon.  With  the  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  church  to 
this  enterprise,  we  record  some  of  the  business  details  of  the  organi- 
zation. Every  one  may  learn  something  from  the  private  life  of  such 
an  undertaking. 

PBBSBYTSRIAK  GOLONT  FOB  OBBOON. 

^^  In  compliance  with  many  and  repeated  solicitations,  I  now  under- 
take the  responsible  duty  of  selecting  places  of  rendezvous,  appointing 
the  time  of  starting,  and  fumifihing  a  list  of  articles  necessary  for  the 
outfit,  &c. 

The  prospects  of  the  colony  are  good.  There  have  been  several 
.valuable  additions  to  the  company  since  the  report  of  our  Correspon- 
ding Secretary,  dated  December  1st.  Our  colony  now  numbers  over 
sixty  persons."*"  The  Rev.  James  Worth,  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,  and  a  small  colony,  expect  to  join  us,  with  a  view  of  crossing  the 
plains  together,  thus  forming  a  large  Sabbath-keeping  Company. 
Every  one,  wishing  the  privileges  of  such  a  company,  should  report 
to  our  Cor.  Secretary,  Prof.  S.  Harrison  Thompson,  South  Hano- 
ver, la. 

We  deem  it  injudicious  to  have  many  places  of  rendezvous ;  hence 
we  will  only  name  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  St  Joseph,  Mo.  All  those 
in  the  North  and  East,  are  requested  to  assemble  in  Cincinnati  on  or 
before  the  13th  of  March,  1852,  and  be  in  readiness  to  leave  Cincin- 
nati for  St.  Joseph  on  the  15th.  Perhaps  those  farther  down  the 
river  might  join  us  at  St.  Louis.  We  would  name  the  1st  day  of 
April  for  organizing  the  company,  and  appointing  a  business  commit- 
tee for  procuring  cattle,  provisions,  &c.  1  am  informed  that  nearly 
every  article  necessary  for  the  outfit  may  be  procured  at  St.  Joseph, 
as  well  and  as  cheaply  as  anywhere  else. 

Everything  should  be  provided,  and  all  in  readiness  for  moving  on 
the  plains,  by  the  15th  of  April.  If  the  spring  should  be  favorable 
and  grass  abundant,  we  may  start  at  that  time ;  we  should  be  ready 
by  aU  means,  that  we  may  start  as  soon  as  the  grass  will  allow. 

A  mess  of  four  persons  should  provide  themselves  with  one  good 
strong  wagon ;  what  is  commonly  called  a  light  two-horse  wagon  is 
generally  recommended,  but  see  to  it  that  it  is  well  made,  and  the  bed 
water-tight.  Oxen  are  supposed  to  be  preferable  for  the  draught; 
three  or  four  yoke  should  be  attached  to  each  wagon.  Mules  may  be 
used  by  those  who  prefer  them.  Horses  should  not  be  relied  on  for 
the  draught ;  but  every  family  should  have  one  American  mare,  and 
two  milch  cows. 

The  following  amount  of  provisions  will  be  sufficient  for  a  mess  of 
four  persons  for  the  journey,  or  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 

*  Since  increaeed  to  one  hundred. 
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Flonp, 

Hard  bread,    - 

Bacon, 

Com  meal, 

Coffee,        « 

Tea, 

Bice,   - 

Sugar, 


800  ponndA. 
800      " 
800      « 

60      " 

26      " 

Saleratns,    • 
Black  Pepper,  - 
Cayenne  Pepper, 
Salt, 
Cheese, 

2      " 
20      « 
60      " 

Dried  beef. 
Molasses, 
Vinegar,     -      - 

2  poonds. 

8      «* 

2  " 
26  « 
10  •  « 
26      " 

6  gallonft. 

4      " 


(  A  little  dried  fivity  dried  com,  beans,  &c.  will  be  nsefol.  Every 
mess  should  have  a  good  meal  tent,  a  camp  kettle,  coffee  pot,  frying 
pan,  tin  plates  and  cups,  knives,  forks  and  spoons.  Also  fifteen  pounds 
of  star  cand]|BS,  twenty-five  pounds  of  hard  soap,  and  two  pounda 
of  Windsor  soap.  Every  mess  should  have  a  tin  canteen,  or  gun^ 
elastic  sack,  to  carry  water  on  the  plains  where  it  is  scarce.  Also  an 
axe,  hatchet,  spade,  gun,  saw,  augers,  nails,  a  few  bedcords,  light 
drawing  chains,  &c. 

Take  no  more  bedding  and  clothing  than  is  really  necessary  for  the 
journey.  Every  male  should  have  t&ee  red  flannel  shirts,  three  pair 
of  red  flannel  drawers,  and  four  check  shirts.  Be  careful  or  you  will 
overload  your  team.  Leave  all  unnecessary  baggage  behind ;  if  not, 
you  will  be  obliged  to  drop  it  on  the  way. 

L.  A.  H^ANKA^ 

W.  T.  Seminary,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  January  1st,  1852." 

Another  Presbyterian  colony  is  about  to  be  organized,  to  settle  in 
another  part  of  the  Territory.  This  latter  colony  is  e3q)ected  to  emi- 
grate in  the  spring  of  1853.  We  publish  a  part  of  ^^  the  outlines  of 
a  plan  of  organization." 

PBBSBYTEBIAN  COLONY  IN  MIDDLE  OBBGON. 

<^  The  formation  of  a  colony,  to  emigrate  to  a  new  country,  pre- 
sents facilities  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  its  members,  and  especially 
its  families,  vastly  superior  to  the  ordinary  mode ;  provided,  mere  be 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  objects  desired,  and  the  method  by  which 
these  are  to  be  secured.  In  its  very  incipiency  these  objects  should 
be  clearly  defined,  and  some  outlines,  at  leasty  of  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion submitted,  so  that  each  person,  upon  enrolling  himself  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colony,  will  do  it  understandingly ;  and  for  the  promotion 
of  the  good-  of  the  whole,  obligate  himself  to  bear  that  portion  of  the 
burden  which  may  be  requisite. 

The  institutions  of  religion  and  education  demand,  and  of  right 
occupy,  a  prominent  position,  and  to  these  everything  else  should  be 
made  more  or  less  subservient.  The  following  outlines  of  a  plan, 
having  special  reference  to  these,  are  submitted : 

1st.  Prior  to  the  time  designated  for  removal,  it  is  designed  that 
the  colony  shall  procure,  for  its  use,  either  by  donation  or  otherwise, 
a  new,  large  and  well  selected  Sabbath-school  library,  to  be  taken 
chiefly  from  the  publications  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
and  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.    And  in  addition  to  this, 
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if  it  be  foimd  prmetieabley  we  irill  endeaTonr  to  procure  both  a  ooa- 
gregational,  and  a  well  selected  library  of  a  genml  character. 

2d.  Measures  for  the  constitatioii  and  organization  of  a  dmrbh, 
may  be  taken  after  assembling  on  the  frontier,  and  prior  to  the  time 
of  departure,  or  deferred  nntu  after  arriving  at  the  place  of  destina* 
tion ;  but  such  organization  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  secoriiig  d 
religious  services  upon  the  route,  such  as  preaching,  bible  class,  Sab- 
bath-school and  catechetical  instruction,  will  be  secured  before  start- 
ing. The  same  plans  to  be  pursued  after  arrival  at  the  place  of 
settlement,  until  a  thorough  church  organization  shall  be  effected, 
aud  that,  as  soon  as  practicable,  suitable  buildings  for  church  and 
school  purposes  shaU  be  erected. 

8d.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1855,  it  is  hoped  and 
fxpected,  that  the  colony  will  be  fully  able  to  sustain  its  own  religious 
institutions,  as  well  as  assist  in  promoting  the  enterprises  ot  the 
ehurch,  through  its  regular  and  appointed  <mannel8. 

4tL  It  is  mtended  that  we  shall,  as  soon  as  posrible  after  settle- 
fient,  establish  a  good  parochial  school,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 
and  youth  of  the  colony,  to  be  suited  to  their  immediate  wants ;  and 
no  efforts  will  be  spared  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  school,  and  to 
make  it  an  institution  of  learning  of  the  highest  grade,  so  soon  as  the 
interests  of  the  colony  may  demand  it.  It  should  be  a  settled  prin- 
ciple, that  no  child  or  youth,  connected  with  the  colony,  shall  ever  be 
permitted  to  grow  up  without  the  benefit  of  a  good  English  education, 
and  a  thorough  religious  training. 

Such  are  briefly  some  of  the  outlines  of  a  plan  which,  if  fully 
carried  out,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  cannot  fail  to  elevate  and  en- 
noble a  community,  and  make  it  virtuous,  religious  and  happy,  so  far 
as  happiness  is  attainable  in  this  world.  All  then  who  are  like-minded 
with  us,  and  can  cordially  adopt  and  subscribe  to  the  above  princi- 
ples, we  invite  to  join  with  uS)  and  enrol  themselves  at  once  as  mem- 
bers of  the  colony. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  uniting  with  us  are  requested  to  report 
themselves  by  letter,  j?o«^  paid^  to  Bev.  Gborgb  F.  Whitworth,  Oanr 
neUofij  Perry  Co,j  Indianaj  and  at  the  same  time  to  state  their  trade 
or  occupation,  or  what  pursuit  they  can  engage  in,  the  number,  sex, 
and  age  of  the  members  of  their  family,  how  many  of  them  are  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  together  with  such  other  information  as  may  be 
deemed  of  any  importance." 

These  colonists  will  be  men  of  no  ordinary  character.  The  spirit 
of  etiterprise  in  subordination  to  the  love  of  Christ  appears  to  be  a 
leading  motive  in  Iheir  emigration.  Do  they  not  need,  and  are  they 
pot  entitled  to,  the  prayers  of  the  Church  ?  Let  us  remember  our 
Oregon  Colonists  before  the  throne  of  heavenly  grace,  and  co-ope- 
rate according  to  our  ability  in  furthering  their  plans.  May  God 
bless  our  brethren,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  make  them  a 
blessing  on  those  distant  shores ! 
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WESLETAN  AGITATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Weslejan  Church  in  England  has  recently  encountered  a 
devere  agitation,  which  has  by  no  means  yet  subsided.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Church  has  always  had  a  strong  ^nity  to  the  Church  of 
England.  Wesley's  wish  seems  to  have  been  never  to  withdraw  from 
the  hierarchy.  The  Episcopal  Liturgy  was  used  in  the  Methodist 
chapels,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  partaken  of  in  the 
Episcopal  churches,  and  the  great  body  of  the  Wesleyans  acted  with 
the  hierarchista  on  almost  aU  points  that  involved  a  difference 
between  the  latter  and  the  Dissenters.  The  political  affinities  of  Wes- 
leyism  followed  its  ecclesiastical  attachments.  The  leaders  especially, 
who  resided  in  London,  usually  united  with  the  Tories  on  the  great 
state  questions.  A  writer  in  tne  United  Presbyterian  Magazine  com- 
plains that  ^^  Wesleyan  Methodism  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  a 
considerable  time,  a  stronghold  of  Church  of  En^landism — a  sort  of 
Jesuit  corporation  in  a  Protestant  land,  and  that  its  system  of  secret, 
irresponsible  power  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  Christian  peo- 
ple who  support  it,  and  cannot  be  much  longer  tolerated  in  a  free  and 
enlightened  community.*'  Dr.  Jabez  Bunting  has  for  some  time  mon- 
opohzed  the  power  and  honours  of  the  church ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  all  his  wealth  and  benefices,  has  not 
the  tithe  of  the  power  of  this  successor  in  Wesley's  seat. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  men  in  authority,  and  the  gene- 
ral subordination  inculcated  by  the  strict  discipline  of  the  church,  have 
succeeded,  until  recently,  in  smothering  discussion  and  in  perpetuating 
the  existing  dynasty.  What  could  not  be  done  openly  was  done  in  a 
secret  and  shrewd  manner.  A  number  of  anonymous  pamphlets,  called 
"  Fly  Sheets,"  appeared  at  short  intervals,  written  m  a  terse,  vigor- 
ous style,  and  well  adapted  by  their  statements,  personalities,  humour 
and  boldness  to  arouse  public  attention.  The  chief  point  of  attack 
in  the  "  Fly  Sheets'*  was  the  monopoly  of  power  which  the  London 
dynasty  had  managed  to  concentrate  in  their  own  persons.  It  was 
argued  that  ^4tmeracy,"  the  great  principle  of  Wesleyanism,  was  in- 
vaded, and  that  Dr.  Buntine  and  company  enjoyed  their  ease  in  Lon«' 
don,  whilst  their  brethren  shared  the  toils  of  the  distant  stations  and 
circuits.  The  appointing  power  seems  to  have  been  managed  in 
an  arbitrary  and  partial  manner.  In  the  English  Methodist  Church 
the  appointments  of  the  ministers  are  arranged  by  a  stationary 
oommittee,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  different  dis- 
tricts ;  and  this  committee  was  charged  with  being  under  the  Bun- 
ting influence.  Obnoxioiis  and  suspected  ministers  were  sent  off  to 
stations  among  the  mountains  of  Wales  or  in  the  Shetland  Islands, 
like  convicts  to  the  penal  colonies.  In  short,  the  "  Fly  Sheets,"  which 
were  only  four  in  number,  did  their  work  of  agitation  with  so  thor« 
ough  efficiency  that  the  Conference  determined  to  subject  its  authors 
to  the  torture  of  the  ^^ great  iron  wheel" 
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In  the  conference  of  Aaffust,  1847,  a  motion  was  made  that  a  deda* 
ration  be  signed  by  all  the  ministers  of  the  connection  that  they 
were  not  the  authors,  and  had  no  connection  with  the  authors  of  the 
^^  Fly  Sheets/'  After  a  stormy  debate  the  motion  was  barely  carried. 
The  test,  however,  did  not  prove  stringent  enough.  After  various 
appliances  and  threats,  the  names  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six 
preachers,  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number,  were  absent  from 
the  paper.  A  number  of  the  refractory  were  brought  to  a  humili* 
ating  submission  the  following  vear,  but  the  aim  was  not  yet  attained. 
When  the  conference  met  in  1849,  at  Manchester,  the  presiding  officer, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson,  made  the  following  remarks: 

^^  He  must  advert  to  one  painful  particular.  He  had  mourned  over 
the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  innovate  upon  their  system.  A 
secret  irresponsible  power  had  risen  up,  which  interfered  witn  the  just 
rights  of  the  Conference,  which  reflected  on  its  acts  and  appointments 
and  which  endeavored,  in  various  instances,  to  render  these  acts 
null  and  void.  He  mourned  over  this  state  of  things,  because  it 
interfered  with  the  blessed  work  of  God.  The  Conference,  the  high- 
est authority  in  this  community,  was  bearded  by  this  secret  and  irre* 
sponsible  power.  He  had  a  full  conviction  that  the  time  was  come 
when  this  evil  should  be  dealt  with,  and  effectually  corrected,  and  by 
the  grace  of  God,  done  away  with,  he  trusted,  for  ever.  He  believed 
they  were  all  inclined  to  unite  in  the  prayer,  suggested  by  a  line  in 
one  of  their  hymns — 

'End  JesM,  «nd  thia  war  nitiunl' 

This  war  among  themselves  must  be  terminated.  It  was  a  stumbling- 
block  to  their  people,  and  the  occasion  of  scandal  to  other  conmiuni- 
ties.'' 

After  this  speech,  the  way  was  prepared  for  an  inquisitorial  exami* 
nation.  We  now  quote  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Magazine 
of  Scotland: 

^^  Mr.  Everett  was  called  upon,  and  the  secretary.  Dr.  Hannah,  with 
a  paper  in  his  hand  containing  a  list  of  quenes,  commenced  the 
examination.  "  Are  you  the  writer  or  author  of  *  The  Fly  Sheets  ? '  " 
He  refused  to  answer  until  he  was  told  the  names  of  his  accusers^ 
was  furnished  with  the  charge  against  him  in  writing,  and  had  an  op- 
portunity to  defend  himself  m  a  constitutional  manner/  Loud  cheers 
of  derision  were  the  only  answers  to  this  reasonable  proposal.  On 
being  informed  that  he  was  much  suspected,  he  asked  what  motives 
induced  them  to  fixM>n  him  merely  for  suspicion.  Tremendous  cheers 
from  about  five  hundred  clerical  judges  now  sounded  through  the 
building.  When  told  that  he  was  the  most  suspected,  the  response 
was  delivered  with  calm  dignity, — "If  I  am  the  most  suspected,  then 
there  must  be  the  most  evidence  against  me.  Produce  it."  The 
original  question  being  again  pressed  upon  him;  he  replied, — "  I  will 
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not  aiiBwer  the  questioii;  I  -will  never  submit  to  an  inquisition.** 
Strong  marks  of  disapprobation  followed,  and  Mr.  Everett  was  per* 
mitted  to  retire  to  his  seat. 

X>r.  Hannah  now  smnmoned  Mr.  Bnrdsall  to  come  forward.    An 

old  man,  bending  under  the  weight  of  BeventjHsiz  years,  appears 

before  the  examiner.     "Are  you  the  writer  or  author  of  *  The  Fly 

Sheets?'"     The  answer  is, — "Are  there  any  accusations  against 

me  V*    A  hundred  of  his  judges  shout — ^Tes,  yes.     The  old  man 

looked  calmly  around  him,  and  said,  "Where  are  my  accusers, 

then  ?"    All  were  silent.     The  secretary  put  an  end  to  this  awkward 

mlence, — "  We  are'  anxious  to  put  a  friendly  question.    Are  you  the 

author  of  *  The  Fly  Sheets  ?"     "  I  have  been  fifty  years  a  minister, 

and  never  witnessed  such  a  scene  as  this ;  and  it  is  now  too  late  in 

life  for  me  to  turn  the  Wesleyan  Conference  into  an  inquisition.'* 

Mr.  Everett,  a  man  of  forty-three  years'  standing  in  the  ministry, 

waa  accordingly  expelled ;  and  Mr.  Burdsall  received  the  slighter  pun* 

isfament  of  admonition  and  censure,  in  consequence  of  his  advanced 

age.     Only  three  hands  were  held  up  against  this  sentence;  they 

were  those  of  Messrs.  Dunn,  Griffith,  and  Sromley.    This  was  on 

Priday,  August  Sd ;  and,  on  the  Monday  following,  Mr.  Dunn  was 

Bummoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Conference.     The  rest  will  be  told  in 

Mr.  Dunn's  own  words,  which  we  have  compared  with  other  versions 

of  this  proceeding,  and  found  correct*    The  President  is  now  the 

examiner* 

fie  said— <«  Mr.  num,  tre  yon  the  author  of  <  The  Fly  Sheets  V  "  I  laid,— "  Mr. 
President,  two  yean  ago,  when  Mr.  Oabom  had  introduced  the  declaration — "  I  had 
not  finished  my  aentenoe,  when  there  were  cries  of  "No  eyasion,  no  eyaaion ;  keep 
to  the  point.  It  is  not  about  the  declaration  now ;  you  answer  the  President's  ques- 
tion." I  said, — "  Let  me  give  you  a  sentence  or  two."  I  attempted  to  get  out  one 
sentMiee  three,  four,  or  five  times ;  but  the  dapping,  the  stamping,  the  shouting,  was 
such,  that  I  found  myself  utterly  unable.  I  urged  them  to  that  point  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  but  in  Tiun.  I  at  last  said, — *<  Mr.  President,  you  deny  me  that 
justice  which  would  be  allowed  to  the  meanest,  lowest,  basest  criminal,  in  any  oivil 
court  in  the  land.  If  you  wiU  not  aUow  me  to  make  one  or  two  obserrations,  I  will 
Bot  answer  the  question  categorically."  They  said, — **  We  must  haye  yes  or  no,  and 
BO  reasons  or  eiq[^lattations."  I  said, — "  I  wiU  not  giye  them."  I  was  passing  from 
the  bar  back  to  my  seat,  when  the  President,  with  great  emphasis,  said, — '*  Mr. 
Dunn  has  had  fnU  Uberty  of  speech."  I  instantly  said,— <<I  deny  it;"  when  three 
hundred  Toices  were  raised,  and  such  a  Bay  of  Biscay  hurricane  I  neyer  witnessed 
IB  my  life,  with  cries  of— *<  He  has  contradicted  the  President ;  he  has  given  the 
President  the  lie.  Turn  him  out,  turn  him  out"  And  it  was  absolutely  moved  and 
seconded  that  I  should  be  turned  out  of  the  Conference. 

My  excellent  (Hend,  Mr.  Qriffith,  was  then  called— that  was  on  Tuesday,  at  ten 
•'block.  Having  refused  to  answer  the  questions,  we  concluded  that  we  had  in- 
eurred  the  same  penalty  as  Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  BurdsalL  Mr.  Everett  had  been 
ordered  out  of  the  Conference ;  Mr.  Griffith  and  I  thought  it  better  to  retire  without 
being  ordered.  At  last  we  were  sent  for  on  the  Friday  morning,  and  the  President 
read  a  long  string  of  conditions ;  and  we  replied,  that  before  we  answered  these 
questions,  we  wished  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  document,  that  we  might 
give  it  our  prayerful  and  careful  consideration.  A  hundred  voices  said, — "No." 
We  said, — '*  We  cannot  give  answer  off-hand  to  a  document  that  it  has  taken  twelve 
WBittes  to  read."  Dr.  Buating  replied, — <<  If  we  give  you  a  copy,  you  will  give  it 
to  the  public.  We  ask  you,  in  good  faith,  will  you  pledge  yourselves  not  to  give  it 
to  the  public?"  We  said, — <*No;"  for  we  thought  we  might  find  it  necessary, 
en  sane  future  occasion,  to  give  it  to  the  public.  Dr.  Bunting  replied, — *'  If  you 
will  Bot  pledge  yourselTeii  we  will  not  give  it  to  you ;"  and  we  replied,^*'  Then  we 
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Irill  not  ftB0w#r  ytor  qvtrtiont."    W«  iran  tli«a  ortotd  to  be  tlMre  •!  4v«  in  tht 

•Tening,  but  were  not  ordered  up  till  ei^^t.  We  refoeed  to  tiiBwer  the  queetioiiBy  and 
they  refused  a  oopj  of  the  document ;  and  we  stopped  till  ten  minutes  after  nine, 
and  at  last  I  said, — <'  Ton  know,  Mr.  President,  th«t  this  doeument  is  of  the  nature 
tf  an  indictnent ;  jo«  know  that  it  iMntains  charges ;  and  I  know  that,  in  any  civil 
court  in  the  land,  I  could  demand  a  sight  of  that  document"  This  settlad  the 
matter,  and  the  sequel  will  give  yon  more  of  a  character  of  Conference  than  any 
thing  I  can  say. 

For  seTon  hours  was  a  copy  reAned;  and  yet,  the  momant  Dr.  Bunting  said  m 
Biiffht  hsTO  a  copy,  there  was  not  a  man  opened  his  mouth  in  the  whole  Conferenoe 
to  deny  it  That  gires  you  an  idea  of  the  shameful  compliance  which  is  pronounced 
unanimity,  and  it  arises  out  of  the  most  distressing  state  of  bondage.  No  one  dared 
to  moTc  hand  or  foot,  la  opposition  to  the  decree  of  Dr.  Bunting.  I  do  not  b^ere 
it  possible,  that  flTO  hundrod  independent  men,  impartially  looking  at  the  matter, 
could  be  found — that  all,  up  to  a  certain  time,  would  resist  the  claim  of  the  document 
—and  yet,  when  Dr.  Bunting  spoke,  all  yielded  I  The  document  contained  ftve 
conditions,  and  the  answer  was  to  be  given  in  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock: 
(1.)  We  will  espd  yon  unless  you  submit  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  the  Ccnlbreaoe 
ana  be  reproved.  We  replied^-"  That,  till  you  can  bring  a  charge  against  vs^ 
we  decline  to  stand  at  the  bar.  (2. )  Tou  must  submit  to  be  deposed  from  your  su- 
perintendentship.  (8.)  Tou  must  diseontinue  the  use  of  the  Wnl^an  Timn  and  the 
Maimer,  (4.)  Yon  most  promise  not  to  send  an^  communications  to  a  hostile  Jour- 
xiaL  We  are  not  even  to  send  notice  of  a  mamage  or  death  to  the  WmUj^an  Timet 
to  the  end  of  our  days.  (5.^  Neither  in  public  nor  in  private,  at  the  tea-table,  at 
the  leader's  meeting,  quarterly  meeting,  district  meeting,  or  in  Conference,  should  ire 
ever  express  or  state  an  objection  to  the  law  of  1885 ;  especially  we  should  not  ex- 
press any  opinion  condemnatory  of  its  appUeation*to  the  expulsion  of  James  Bvcrett 
Mr.  Griffith  and  I  examioed  the  matter,  prayed  over  it,  and  sent  back  our  answer. 
We  refused  to  submit  to  such  degrading  conditions ;  and  our  letter  ended  with  the 
words,—*'  We  are  not  prepared  to  subnut  to  such  an  unrighteous  judgment" 


In  five  miiiTites  afterwards^  these  two  ministers — ^men  of  talent, 
character  and  experience — ^were  expelled  from  the  eoinmunion  of  the 
Wesleyan  church,  and  deprived  of  all  the  benefits,  present  and  pros- 
pective, to  which  they  and  their  families  were  entitled.  And  yet, 
what  choice  had  they  ?  A  man  of  principle  and  honour,  before  he 
would  stoop  to  snch  conditions,  would  prefer  digging  in  a  ditch^  or 
taking  a  beggar's  wallet  upon  his  back. 

The  result  is  soon  told.  A  large  body  of  the  Wesleyans  sympa- 
thized with  the  expelled  ministers.  Meetings  were  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  addresses  made,  and  resolutions  adopted,  pro- 
testing against  the  usurpation  of  the  Conference.  The  number  of 
members  has  already  fallen  off  to  the  amount  of  about  fifty  thousand; 
and  although  no  organized  attempt  has  been  made,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  to  secede  from  the  main  body,  it  is  impossible  to 
predict*  the  ultimate  result.  The  tendency  of  the  present  agitation  is 
to  remodel  the  Wesleyan  system,  introduce  lay  representation,  and 
establish  safeguards  against  usurping  power. 


Faith.— I  should  be  inexpressibly  miserable,  if  I  did  not  know  that  CM  forgites 
ine  more  readily  than  I  can  myself. 

I  may  still  look  at  the  brasen  serpent,  I  may  look  at  Christ. 

What  hope  could  I  haTC  if  Qod  does  not  forgiye  what  I  am,  as  well  as  what  I  have 
beea?— ^.  Adam, 
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GENEVA  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 

DR.  MERLB  D'AUBIGNE'S  ADDRESS. 

[We  hare  reoelred,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rer.  J.  C.  Lowrie,  the  circular  of  the 
Evangelical  Society  of  Oeneva,  which  we  translate  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  may 
take  an  interest  in  it.] 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  scholastic  year  took  place  in  the  Ora- 
tory, on  October  8d.  Professor  Merle  d'Aubigne  presided.  Many 
members  of  the  Committee  were  present,  and  also  a  number  of  friends 
from  abroad.  Among  the  latter  were  noticed  two  of  the  early  pupils 
of  the  school,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anet,  of  Brussels,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sib- 
leyras.  After  prayer,  and  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the  word  of 
God,  the  President  of  the  school  addressed  the  students  in  an  exhor- 
tation, of  which  we  can  only  give  a  brief  outline. 

'  It  may  be  remarked  that,  among  the  different  works  of  the  Church, 
the  work  of  the  Theological  School  was  perhaps  the  one  which  pre- 
sented the  greatest  difficulties ;  its  very  excellence  provokes  equally 
the  favour  and  the  disfavour  of  men ;  and  according  to  the  source 
from  whence  the  Professors  draw  their  instructions,  whether  it  bo 
pure  or  poisoned,  is  the  Theological  School  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  But 
it  is  not  only  in  reference  to  the  Professors  that  difficulties  exist,  but 
in  reference  to  the  students  also.  Some  of  these  difficulties  ought  to 
be  distinctly  pointed  out ;  and  omitting  to-day  theological  discussions, 
we  will  take  views  altogether  practical ;  following  the  example  of 
Paul,  who  in  his  epistles,  after  the  great  principles  of  Christian  the- 
ology, lays  down  the  rules  of  life.  There  are  general  facilities,  as 
well  as  special,  for  the  student  in  this  School.  But  alas !  from  these 
very  advantages  come  new  difficulties  and  dangerous  rocks.  It  is  to 
these  that  we  wish  to  call  your  attention.  (Here  the  Professor  deve- 
loped a  train. of  thought,  of  which  we  can  only  sum  up  the  principal 
points.) 

The  first  advantage  of  this  School  is,  that  it  receives  as  students 
only  those  who  are  truly  converted,  at  least  so  far  as  man  can  judge. 
The  School  believes  that  the  minister  of  the  Word  is  specially  called 
to  invite  his  hearers  to  enter  in  by  the  gate,  which  is  Christ.  And 
in  order  to  invite  others  and  to  give  them  the  necessary  directions,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  entered  in  himself.  But  here  is  a 
snare.  Because  he  is  in  the  Theological  School,  a  student  may  im- 
agine that  he  has  been  converted,  whilst  he  may  be  yet  in  his  sins. 
If  there  are  souls  who  have  not  experienced  the  new  birth,  there  are 
also  those  who,  thinking  that  they  have,  do  not  show  its  fruits.  A  de- 
fective, languishing,  CJu'istian  life, — ^this  is  one  of  the  snares  to  which 
we  particularly  call  your  attention ;  and  in  order  to  escape  from  this 
evil,  we  invite  you  truly  to  find  Jesus  Christ,  and  truly  to  walk  with 
him,  poor  in  spirit  but  rich  in  faith. 
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A  second  ftdvantage  of  this  school  is,  that  those  who  send  joimg 
g  men  here  are  not  worldly  parents  and  friends,  desirous  of  procuring 
for  them  a  sure  and  lucrative  position  in  life.  It  is  the  pious  who 
send  us  our  pupils ;  but  here  too  there  may  be  a  snare.  Indiscreet 
friends  in  their  zeal  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  imagine  sometimes  that 
because  a  young  man  is  pious,  he  is  fit  for  the  ministry.  They  forget 
that  he  must  have  judgment,  good  natural  capacities,  and  the  gift 
of  speech.  Sometimes  young  men  are  even  drawn  here  by  the  desire 
to  quit  an  obscure  situation  and  to  rise  to  a  higher  one. 

A  third  advMitage  of  this  school  is  found  in  the  helps  of  yarious 
kinds  that  are  here  afforded.  Close  at  hand,  however,  lurks  a  dan- 
ger, that  of  weakening  the  great  principle  of  personal  actirity.  The 
man,  the  minister,  should  develope  himself  freely,  spontaneously,  hay«> 
ing  no  other  support  than  Grod  alone.     Our  aim  ought  to  be  to  help^  \ 

but  only  to  help  the  young  man  to  help  himaelf.  % 

A  fourth  advantage  of  this  school  is,  that  it  does  not  aim  at  making  ! 

worldly  orators,  who  task  their  powers  to  elaborate  three  or  four  ser- 
mons a  year.  We  demand  that  each  one  of  you  should  know  how  to  i 
speak  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  from  the  abundance  of  the  ' 
heart.  But  then,  there  is  a  snare  in  our  very  gifts.  A  readiness  m 
extemporaneous  preaching  ruins  ministers  and  their  mimstry;  we 
could  wish  that  your  work  mi^ht  be  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  a  dif- 
ficult work.  Those  who  in  GsLlifornia  content  themselves  with  scratch- 
ing the  surface  of  the  ground,  find  nothing ;  they  must  go  down  deep. 
A  number  of  the  students  never  find  the  gold  which  God  has  hid  in 
his  Word,  nay,  which  he  has  hid  in  themselveS)  and  always  remain 
moderate  men. 

A  fifth  advantage  is  in  the  theological  and  other  duties  which  are 
required  of  you ;  duties  more  considerable  perhaps  here  than  elsewhere^ 
But  at  this  point  comes  another  snare—health  compromised.  A  min- 
ister without  health  soon  finds  that  his  soul  becomes  dispirited,  and 
his  labours  fewer.  After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  work  that  kills.  Work 
often  vivifies.  What  injures  health  is  the  want  of  care  in  exercise,  in 
diet,  and  above  all,  in  system  about  our  work. 

A  sixth  advantage  consists  in  the  fact  that,  coming  principally  from 
the  country  and  from  small  towns,  you  are  here  in  a  larger  city  wherO 
you  have  more  intercourse  with  persons  of  superior  culture.  This  is  of 
great  price.  A  student,  or  a  minister,  who  is  rude  and  clownish,  may 
injure  the  ministry.  Every  Christian,  and  above  all,  every  minister 
ought  to  be  a  prepossessing  and  courteous  man ;  not  in  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  but  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul.  But  in  connection  with  this 
advantage  also  is  a  snare ;  it  is  the  want  of  humility,  of  simplicity, 
of  self-renunciation.  It  is  the  too  easy  Christianity  which  appears  to 
characterize  evangelical  religion  in  our  day.  Stuaents  have  too  light 
habits  of  intercourse.  They  form  too  soon  projects  of  marriage,  or 
glide  easily  into  the  midst  of  worldliness. 

A  seventh  advantage  is,  that  you  live  in  a  time  of  theological  ex- 
citements, and  these  excitements  have  been  recently  no  where  greater 
than  in  this  school.    Agitations  are  good  in  some  respects,  for  death  is 
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the  worst  of  evils ;  bat  there  is  also  danger.  I  would  particularly  warn 
you  of  two  reefs,  the  Charybdis  aad  the  Soylla  of  Theology,  namely,  % 
the  spirit  of  tradition,  and  the  spirit  of  innovation.  The  spirit  of  tra- 
dition has  for  a  long  time  reigned  over  the  church ;  it  has  rejected 
all  improvement,  all  reform,  resting  upon  no  other  basis  than  eccle- 
siastical authority,  which  perpetuates  the  faults  and  errors  of  anti- 
quity. But  now  we  see  an  opposite  tendency,  a  spirit  of  licentious 
innovation,  of  changes  without  end,  of  radical  revolution.  It  would 
appear  that,  in  order  to  correct  one  evil — ^tradition,  it  was  necessary 
to  rush  into  another — innovation.  You  are  young,  you  are  in  search 
of  truth,  you  thirst  for  it :  this  is  well.  But  remember  that  between 
the  two  abysses  of  tradition  and  innovation  there  is  a  rock,  the  Word 
of  God.  Submit  yourselves  to  the  Word,  but  do  not  m?ke  the  Word 
submit  to  yon.  "  Germany !"  is  the  cry ;  *'  Germany !"  There  are, 
undoubtedly.  Doctors  in  Germany,  even  among  the  best,  who  do  not 
yield  to  the  Word  the  homage  which  is  its  due.  But  since  so  much 
is  said  of  Germany,  I  will  quote  a  saying  of  a  German,  a  celebrated 
saying  of  a  celebrated  German.  ^^  My  wooden  house  on  which  my 
sun-dial  stands  is  out  of  order,"  says  Olaudius  in  his  asmtu  omnia 
$ecum  portans;  ^^the  dial  no  longer  mdicates  the  exact  hour;  neigh- 
bour what  shall  I  do  7  Must  I  arrange  my  house  and  make  it  accord 
with  the  sun ;  or  must  I  lay  hold  of  the  sun,  and  make  it  agree  with 
my  house?'' 

Yes,  gentlemen,  and  there  is  the  greatest  advantage  you  can  find 
among  us ;  we  wish  you  to  be  theologians  of  God's  Word — of  all  the 
Word-— of  the  Word  which  is  human  throughout,  and  throughout  per- 
fectly divine.  And  it  is  not  only  to  your  intellect  that  we  present 
it ;  it  is  to  your  heart,  toyour  will,  to  your  life.  As  the  theologian 
ought  to  receive  aU  the  Word,  the  Word  reclaims  all  the  theologian. 
Theologians  have  often  appeared,  whose  only  qualifications  were  those 
of  human  science.  It  is  true  we  are  never  but  as  fragments,  parts 
of  a  book  which  is  not  yet  complete.  But  we  ought  to  go  on  unto 
perfection,  and  to  endeavour  to  be  theologians,  not  after  the  model  of 
this  or  that  University,  but  after  the  model  of  St.  John  or  St.  Paul. 

After  this  discourse,  of  which  we  have  given  a  mere  abstract,  the 
ministers  present  expressed  their  great  joy  in  assisting  at  the  open-i>  - 
ing  of  the  School,  and  said  that  it  was  only  after  their  entrance  upon 
%n  active  Ufe  of  evangelization  that  they  appreciated  the  full  value 
of  their  theological  studies.  They  exhorted  the  present  pupils  to 
profit  by  all  the  means  of  instruction  now  offered  to  them,  for  later 
ifi  life  they  would  find  comparatively  little  time  for  study. 

The  President  then  presented  the  Rev.  Mr.  Binder  as  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's successor  in  the  functions  of  Director  of  the  Preparatory 
School. 

Professors  Gnussen,  Pilot  and  La  Harpe,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Cordes  and  St  George,  then  addressed  to  the  students  a  few  words 
of  exhortation  and  encouragement.    Afterwards  two  of  the  students 
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and  several  other  brethren  snccessively  engaged  in  prayer  to  Grod, 
and  the  assembly  broke  up  after  singing,  and  the  benediction. 

The  School  this  year  numbers  only  26  students,  of  whom  four  can- 
didates are  preparing  for  their  final  examination. 


3^oust[ioIb  (K[iongjrt3. 


SUBMISSION,  OR  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  FAITH. 

Db.  Alexandbe  in  his  ^^  Thoughts  on  Religious  Eapperience,''  says 
on  page  332, 

'<  A  venerable  clergyman,  who  had  lost  a  beloved  son,  who  never  gave,  as  far 
as  known,  any  evidence  of  genuine  repentance  or  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
was  unable  to  bear  up  under  the  reflection  that  his  dear  child  was  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  misery ;  he  therefore  sought  relief  to  his  agonized  mind,  by  cherishing 
an  error  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  his  whole  system  of  theology.  He  said  to 
me,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  wink  that  a  moral  and  amiable  person,  brought 
up  under  the  gospel,  and  assenting  to  its  doctrines,  will,  by  a  gracious  God,  be 
made  eternally  miserable  in  heU,  although  he  may  not  have  experienced  a  change 
of  heart  0  sad  necessity,  which  drives  a  good  man  to  such  a  resource  for  sup- 
port and  comfort  I" 

>  The  reading  of  this  bronght  to  mj  recollection  what  I  receired 
from  a  friend,  and  of  the  truth  of  which  I  have  no  doubt.  It  shows 
the  triumph  of  faith. 

A  very  devout  lady,  who  died  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  lost 
a  son,  after  he  had  grown  up  to  mature  age.  He  had  been  very 
wicked.  When  seized  with  sickness,  his  cry  was :  "  The  wages  of 
sin  is  death.*'  This  was  his  fearful  cry.  His  cries  were  heard  in 
the  street,  some  distance  from  her  dwelling.  He  died  in  agony,  ap- 
parently without  hope.  His  mother,  supported  by  a  female  friend, 
went  to  his  bed ;  and,  having  turned  aside  the  curtain,  and  beheld 
his  ghastly  countenance,  she  exclaimed,  in  anguish,  '^  0  Absalom, 
Absalom,  my  son,  would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee,"  &c. 

She  was  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  that  her  pious  friends  became 
apprehensive  for  her  life,  and  believed  she  would  sink  under  the 
agony  of  her  mind,  unless  she  got  relief  speedily. 

Relief  she  did  obtain  speedily,  and  in  a  rational  and  scriptural 
manner.  A  kind  of  dialogue  past  through  her  .mind  to  this  eflfect : 
Are  you  not  in  covenant  with  God  ?  I  am.  Have  you  not  ffiven 
your  children  to  God?  I  have.  Have  you  prayed  with  and  for 
them  ?  I  have.  Have  you  not  prayed  with  and  for  this  child  ?  I 
have.  Have  you  not  given  him  to  God  ?  I  have.  Well,  there  leave 
him  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  will  do  him  no  act  of  injustice.  She 
replied,  amen''  The  burden  was  gone.  By  grace  and  faith  she  ob- 
tained complete  relief. 
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The  irriter  has  eaid  he  has  no  douht  of  the  trath  of  the  aboYd 
statement.  He  knew  the  hAj ;  and,  some  jears  after  the  death  of 
her  son,  he  reoeiyed,  from  her  own  lips,  an  acconnt  of  occurrences  in 
regard  to  herself  stUl  more  remarkable  than  this.  This  lady  had  a 
Strong  mindy  highly  caltivated,  and  was  eminently  pious  and  devout. 

A.B. 


TO  MARY  ON  HEE  BIRTH-DAT. 

!•  Thirtbin  I  How  many,  many  yearat— >, 
A  little  life  of  smiles  and  tears— 
To  you  it  seems  almost  an  agcy 
To  me  (an  aunt  more  ^raye  and  sage) 
It  seems  but  as  a  glowmg  ray 
Foretelling  what  may  be  the  day. 

2.  I  watched  the  earliest  peep  of  dawn 
That  glimmered  on  your  natal  mom, 
Have  seen  the  dew,  the  sun,  the  showery 
Descend  upon  your  opening  flower, — 
And,  with  aimost  a  mothers  bHss, 
May  blend  a  birth-day  prayer  and  kiss* 

8.  But  oh  1  a  day  of  hoHer  birth 
May  dawn,  I  pray,  for  you  on  earthy 
When  we  shaU  hail  you  bom  of  God 
And  name  you  **  handmaid  of  the  Lord  P 
Oh  may  I  then  be  near  to  bless 
And  welcome  with  a  tenderer  kiss.  L. 


ROBERT  HALL  ON  SECULAR  TEACHING. 

<<Next  to  the  infusion  of  positive  impiety,  the  most  evil  element 
in  which  the  mind  can  be  placed,  is  that  out  of  which  religion  is  ex- 
pelled. To  live  without  God  in  the  world,  and  to  converse  with  those 
who  thus  live,  is,  only  in  a  lower  degree  than  positive  impiety,  less 
dangerous  to  a  creature  who  is  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  whose 
evenasting  interest  depends  on  acquaintance  with,  and  obedience  to, 
his  Maker. 

I  recollect,  some  years  ago,  that  upon  reading  some  very  popular 
tales  (moral  tales,  they  are  styled);  the  talent  of  which  is  exceedingly 
great,  but  which  are  distinguished  by  the  total  absence  of  religion, 
and  the  want  of  all  reference  to  it,  even  in  the  scenes  of  death,  the 
influence  on  my  mind  was  such,  that,  during  the  time  devoted  to  that 
reading,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  and  perplexity  I  was  able  to  dis- 
charge my  ministeritd  duties.  It  became,  therefore,  painfully  evi* 
dent  to  me,  that  to  be  conversant  long  together  with  trains  of  thought. 
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^r  MflociAtiMS  of  idoM,  from  wbidi  rtligion  u  mtirelj  ezehded,  is 
of  most  dangerous  tondeaoy,  for  religion  is  a  poeitiye  thing,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  requires  to  be  broneht  into  view ;  it  must  be  real- 
ised by  an  effort  of  the  mind ;  it  addresses  not  itself  to  the  senses ; 
does  not  oocur  naturally  in  the  paths  of  life ;  it  lies  in  an  inyisibla 
state,  and  can  only  be  realised  by  a  positive  act  of  faith,  and  be  made 
operative  by  a  serious  exertion  of  the  mental  faculties,  by  calling  our 
attention  to  spiritual  impressions,  and  thereby  overpowering  the  me- 
chanical and  necessary  operations  of  sensible  objects." — Worksy 
Vol.  VL 


PARENTAL  RKSPONSIBILTT. 


r  The  oak,  which  waves  in  onr  forest  to-day,  owes  its  form,  its  spe- 
cies, and  its  tint,  to  the  acorn  which  dropped  from  its  ancestor,  under 
whose  shade  Druids  worshipped.  ^^  Human  life  extends  beyond  the 
threescore  years  and  ten  which  bound  its  visible  existence  here."  The 
spirit  is  removed  into  another  region,  the  body  is  crumbling  into  dust, 
the  very  name  is  forgotten  upon  earth ;  but,  living  and  working  still, 
is  the  influence  generated  by  the  moral  features  oi  him  who  has  long 
since  passed  away. 

The  characters  of  the  dead  are  inwrought  into  those  of  the  living ; 
the  generation  below  the  sod  formed  that  which  now  dwells  and  acts 
upon  the  earth ;  the  existing  generation  is  moulding  that  which  shall 
succeed  it,  and  distant  posterity  shall  inherit  the  churacteristics  which 
we  infuse  into  our  chUdren  to-day. 

And  is  this  so  7  Is  it  indeed  true,  that  the  generation  crumbling 
with  the  dust,  formed  that  which  now  dwells  and  acts  upon  the  earth  ? 
Is  it  true,  that  when  we  ourselves  are  mingled  with  it  a  generation 
shall  be  left  behind,  which  shall  bear  our  impress  ?  That  the  happi- 
ness of  the  living,  the  characters  of  the  living,  the  destinies  of  the 
living,  are  indeed  affected  by  those  whose  very  names  are  forgotten 
upon  earth  ? 

It  is  truly  so.  Ten  thousand  shades  of  character  mark  an  age, 
ten  thousand  influences  leave  the  play-ground  to  tell  upon  the  nation : 
where  were  they  originated  ?  Our  eyes  turn  upon  you,  parents  of  our 
risen  families,  recognising  the  great  truth,  that  you  have  given  its 
character  and  its  tone  to  the  existing  age.  Let,  then,  those  whose 
work  is  yet  to  do,  or  now  in  progress,  pause  and  ponder,  and  scan  it 
well ;  let  them  learn  what  God  and  man  ask  from  them,  and,  learning, 
let  them  respond  fully  to  the  demand;  for  life  and  death,  blessing 
and  cursing,  are  in  their  hands. 

In  what  light,  then,  must  we  regard  parental  responsibility  7  Can 
tpe  overrate  itf  If  it  be  true  that  the  happiness  of  families,  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation,  the  integrity  and  vigour  of  the  church,  are  in  the 
trust  of  parents ;  if  the  subject  has  not  been  exaggerated,  if  parental 
character  produces  effects  which  stretch  from  time  into  eternity,- 
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which  are  «eeii  iJuroBgh  all  the  phbsei  of  eoeietj,  commendng  around 
the  cradle^  and  extending  into  the  company  of  the  seraphim,  surely 
])arental  responsibility  is  a  tolgect  worthy  consideration— earnest^ 
deep,  prayerful  consideration. 

Yet  need  not  parents,  in  awakened  sensitiveness,  start  in  terrot 
from  responsibilities  so  awful ;  for  if  they  be  awful,  tiiey  ask  but 
faithfulness  and  love,  and,  met  by  these,  retan  reward,  soul-toudiing 
and  unendmg«— 2%e  PareuM  wrwA  Qo/nmimon. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

NATCHEZ,  MISS. 

The  first  Protestant  denomination  who  assumed  an  organized  form 
in  Natchez  were  the  Methodists.     The  Roman  Gathoucs  had  pre^ 
ceded  them,  having  been  introduced  and  protected  by  the  French  and 
Spanish  governments.    Previously  to  1810,  the  Presbyterians  con-^ 
stituted  a  feeble  body,  composed  of  individuals  who  had  immigrated 
from  Scotland,  and  the  North  of  Ireland^  and  from  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States  of  the  Union.    The  earliest  missionaries  who  visited 
Natchez  were  the  Rev.  TTtZUdm  Montgomery  and  the  Rev.  James 
ffaUj  D.  D.,  who  were  sent  out  by  the  Synod  of  N.  Carolina  to  ex- 
plore the  destitution  of  the  South-West.     During  their  visit  to 
Natchez,  they  nreached  in  what,  under  the  Spanish  jurisdiction,  was 
known  as  the  Old  Government  House,  on  the  site  of  which  the  Gourt 
House  now  stands.    Mr.  Montgomery  subsequently  returned,  and 
settled  in  Mississippi,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Natchez.     He  was  a 
man  of  a  gentle  and  benevolent  spirit,  a  sound  theologian,  and  a 
useful  and  laborious  preachy.     He  died  in  1848,  venerated  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  hum,  and  endeared  by  a  long  course  of 
services  to  the  churches  of  Sb^ezer  and  Union,  of  which  he  was  fot 
many  years  pastor.    On  his  second  visit,  Mr.  Montgomery  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Rev.  James  Smylie,  also  from  N.  Carolina,  who 
settled  permanently  in  Mississippi,  and  has  been  ever  since  closely 
identified  with  the  history  of  tiie  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  South'^ 
West.    He  is  still  living,  and  active,  as  far  as  enfeebled  health  and 
advanced  age  permit,  in  the  business  of  the  church. 

In  1808,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Rickhow^  a  native  of  Staten  Island, 
arrived  in  Natchez ;  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  commenced  preach- 
ing, under  a  temporary  engagement,  in  the  building  belonging  to  the 
Methodists.  This  venerable  pioneer  of  Presbyterianism  in  the  South* 
West  still  survives;  to  kij)Ottr  in  the  field  which  he  aided  in  occupying 
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nearly  half  a  onBtnr^  ago.  It  is  an  intereeting  •  fSM^t,*  that  Mr. 
Bickhow,  whose  age  is  something  over  eicHlit j  years,  has,  within  a 
few  years,  held  a  commission  from  the  Soard  of  Missions.  The 
Mississippi  Presbytery  have  felt  it  their  privilege  lately  to  provide 
for  his  comfort  during  his  remaining  years,  and  have  solicited  him  to 
devote  himself  to  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  South-West. 

When  not  enjoying  the  labours  of  missionaries,  and  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  church  of  their  own,  many  of  the  Presbyterian  fami- 
lies were  accustomed  to  worship  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Church,  eight 
miles  north  of  Natchez.  This  church  was  the  second  that  was 
organized  in  Mississippi. 

in  1810,  a  subscription  waa  opened  with  a  view  to  the  erection  of 
a  Presbyterian  church  in  Natchez.  At  the  head  of  the  enterprize 
was  John  Henderson,  a  man  to  whose  influence,  perhaps  more  than 
that  of  any  other,  the  church  in  that  city  owes  its  origin  and  its  sub- 
aequent  prosperity.  It  was  not  until  1814  that  the  building  was 
completed,  and  the  dedication  took  place  in  February,  1815.  £i  the 
meantime  a  congregation  was  collected  in  1811,  and  the  Rev. 
William  Montgomery  engaged  to  preach  to  them,  in  connection  with 
the  congregation  at  Pine  Ridge,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1818, 
the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  MiUa^  acting  under  a  commission  from  the 
General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Rev.  John  JF, 
Schermerhomy  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  paid  a  visit  to 
Natchez ;  and,  amongst  other  pious  labours,  established  '^  a  Bible 
Society  for  the  benefit  of  the  Destitute  in  the  Mississippi  Territory." 
On  a  subsequent  tour  through  the  Southern  country,  in  1815,  Mr. 
Mills  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Smith  (spoken  of  in  the 
Siography  of  Mills,  as  ''a  man  of  fervent  zeal  in  the  missionarj 
cause*')  who  visited  Natchez,  and  consented  to  act  as  a  stated  supply 
to  the  Church  for  a  year,  from  April  1st,  1816.  About  this  time^ 
also,  the  Church  enjoyed  for  a  while  the  presence  and  labours  of  the 
Rev.  Elias  Cornelius,  D.  D.,  then  on  his  way  to.  New  Orleans,  who 
had  called  at  Natchez,  in  order  to  see  and  aid  ^^his  friend  and 
fellow-labourer,"  as  Mr.  Smith  is  called  in  Dr.  C's.  Memoirs.  Mr« 
Smith  continued  to  serve  the  church  as  stated  supply  till  1819, 
when,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  for  him  a  requisite  sup- 
port, his  engagement  was  suffered  to  expire. 

In  1817,  the  church  was  duly  organized  by  enrolling  eight  persona 
as  members,  and  electing  three  ruling  elders,  to  whom  John  Hender- 
son was  soon  added  as  a  fourth.  The  successor  of  Mr.  Smith  was 
the  Rev.  WUliam  Weir,  who,  in  May,  1820,  received  and  accepted 
a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  Natchez  Church.  Mr.  Weir  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  and  at  the  time  of  his  call  was  residing  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  He  preached  his  first  sermon  on  the  24th  Dec,  1820, 
was  installed  by  the  Mississippi  Presbytery  on  the  81st  March,  1821, 
and  died  on  the  25th  November,  1822.  He  was  a  pious  and 
devoted  minister,  and  his  early  departure  was  a  severe  affliction  to 
the  infant  church  which  had  just  begun  to  flourish  under  his  labours. 
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Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Weir's  death,  thirty-two  members  had  beeh 
admitted  to  the  church.  It  deseryes  to  be  mentioned  to  the  credit 
of  the  congregation,  that  immediately  upon  the  settlement  of  Mr. 
Weir  as  their  pastor,  they  made  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  him- 
Belf  and  family  by  the  pmrchase  of  a  parsonage. 

On  the  17th  May,  1828,  the  Rev.  4eorae  Potts  (now  Dr.  Potts,  of 
the  church  in  University  Place,  New  Tort,)  visited  Natchez  by  invi- 
tation, and,  on  the  16th  June  following,  was  nnanimonsly  elected 
pastor.  The  call  was  accepted,  and,  in  December,  182S,  Mr.  Potts 
commenced  his  labours  regularly  as  Pastor.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers reported  to  Presbyterr  about  this  date  was  forty-nine.  Ditring 
the  period  of  Mr.  Potts'  incumbency  of  the  pastoral  office,  nearly 
thirteen  years,  the  Natchez  Ohterdh  attained  to  a  vigorous  dej^ee  of 
maturity.  Its  communion-list  increased  from  49  to  185.  The  ol6i 
-church  edifice  having  become  inconvenient  it  was  removed,  and  a 
new  and  larger  one,  the  original  of  the  present  edifice,  was  erected.  No 
special  revival  of  religion  had  occurred,  but  the  membership  grew  with 
a  steady  and  cheering  increase.  During  the  year  1824,  it  received 
an  accession  of  thirty,  twenty-seven  of  whom  were  tidmitted  upon 
examination.  During  another  year,  that  ending  April,  1882,  twenty 
members  were  added,  of  whom  fourteen  were  on  examination.  The 
first  donations  reported  bv  the  Ghur(di  were  in  the  year  ending 
March,  1825,  and  consisted  of  {(20  given  to  the  Missionary  Fund, 
and  (30  to  the  Education  Society.  To  M^.  Potts'  judicious  and 
faithful  exertions  much  of  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  the  Natchel^ 
Church  is  to  be  attributed.  He  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
habits  of  systematic  benevolence  and  decorum  in  wonSiip  for  which 
the  congregation,  over  which  he  so  long  presided,  have  ever  since 
been  honorably  distinguished. 

Constrained  by  ill-health,  in  November,  1886,  Mr.  Potts  announced 
his  intentibn  of  resigning  his  charge,  and  removing  to  a  northern 
latitude.  The  congre^tion  acquiesced  in  his  wish  with  deep  regret, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1886  the  church  was  again  left  without  a 
pastor. 

In  August,  1887,  the  Rev.  Samuel  {Sf-.  Wmehester^  formerly  of  the 
Sixth  Church,  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia,  was  presented  with  a  call, 
wI4ch  was  accepted ;  and  at  the  dose  of  the  year  his  installation  took 
plac€.  Under  Mr.  Winchester's  ministry  the  church  continued  to 
flourish.  In  1888,  the  churdi  building  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  galleries,  and  assumed  the  form  in  which  it  has  stood  until  the 
summer  of  1851,  when  it  underwent  another  very  considerable 
enlargement.  In  the  same  year  (1888),  the  very  neat  and  commo- 
dious parsonage,  which  belongs  to  the  church,  was  purchased.  This 
property,  owing  to  the  extravagant  rate  at  whicn  real  estate  in 
southern  towns  waa  at  that  time  held,  co9t  the  congregation  the 
enonBTwiisum  of  $16,000. 

In  June,  1840,  the  church  was  called  to  part  with  its  venerable 
elder,  Mr.  John  Henderson,  a  name  which  cannot  be  separated  from 
ils  history.    Mr.  Henderson  was  a  shining  light,  and  a  pillar  of 
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strength  in  the  house  of  Ckxl^  and  in  private  life  was  a  man  irho 
eminently  ^^  kept  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  do  justice  and  judgment,  and 
commanded  hi§  children  and  his  household  after  him."  He  is  re- 
membered with  affectionate  respect  by  many  in  every  part  of  the 
comitry,  who  have  enjoyed  his  hospitality  and  admired  his  piety. 

A  still  sorer  loss  befell  the  church  in  the  following  year  in  the  death 
of  Mr.  Winchester,  its  pastor.  He  had  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  May,  1841,  as  a  commissioner  from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Mbsissippi,  ana  subsequently  travelled  for  his  health.  On 
the  81st  of  August,  after  an  illness  which  had  excited  no  particular 
apprehension,  he  departed  this  life,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  New 
X  orL  A  painful  shock  was  communicated  by  this  event  to  the 
whole  population  of  Natchez,  to  whom  Mr.  Winchester's  talents, 
social  virtues,  and  mild  demeanor  had  strongly  endeared  him.  As 
a  preacher,  writer,  and  advocate  of  Presbyterian  order  and  orthodoxy, 
his  praise  is  in  all  the  churches.  During  his  ministry,  the  number  of 
communicants  in  the  Natchez  Church  was  increased  to  203.  In  one 
year  twenty-two  were  added  on  examination.  Mr.  Winchester's 
residence  at  Natchez  was  at  the  period  of  the  highest  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  South.  The  evidence  of  this  appears  in  the  contri- 
butions of  the  church  for  several  successive  years.  In  the  Report 
made  to  Presbytery  for  the  year  ending  April,  1839,  the  amount  con- 
tributed to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  was  stated  to  be  $2508, 
to  the  Board  ot  Domestic  Missions  $2054,  and  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation as  $814.  For  the  year  ending  April,  1840,  the  Report  states 
the  contribution  for  Foreign  Missions  as  $1297,  for  Domestic  Mis- 
sions, $1700,  and  for  the  Semi-Centenary  Fund,  as  it  was  called, 
$3087.'*'  For  the  year  ending  April,  1841,  after  the  extensive  re- 
verses in  the  business  of  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  the  Report 
still  shows  the  handsome  sumsx)f  $946  for  Foreign  Missions,  $1975 
for  Domestic  Missions,  and  $609  for  Education.  And  even  while 
the  church  was  without  a  pastor,  the  collections  for  the  year  1842 
amounted  to  $806  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  $610  for  Domestic 
Missions ;  and  for  the  year  1843,  to  $1048  for  Foreign  Missions, 
$741  for  Domestic  Missions,  and  $427  for  Education. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Winchester's  pastorship  that 
Natchez  was  visited  and  almost  destroyed  by  a  tornado.  His  own 
residence  sustained  considerable  damage  as  well  as  the  church.  This 
awful  visitation  of  Providence  he  made  the  subject  of  an  appropriate 
and  solemn  discourse  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath. 

From  the  death  of  Mr.  Winchester  in  1841  to  1848  the  church  re- 
mained without  a  pastor,  the  pulpit  being  supplied  by  different  cler- 
gymen from  the  neighbourhood  and  abroad.  In  June,  1843,  a  call 
was  presented  to  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Stratton^  then  a 
licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  subsequently 

*  As  there  wis  some  misandentanding  at  the  time  in  regard  to  this  last  itan,  aad  some 
ultimate  disappointment  at  the  failure  in  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  it,  it  is  but  jast  to  state 
that  much  of  the  amount  stated  above  was  given  in  bank-notes,  which  became  unourrent 
immediately  after;  some  in  stocks  which  proved  worthless,  and  some  in  notes  payable  at  a 
Itatore  time,  which,  owing  to  the  revulsion  in  the  business  of  the  coontiy,  were  never  taken  np. 
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accepted,  and  Mr.  Stratton  ordftined  and  installed  in  December  of 
the  same  year  by  the  Presbytery  of  Mississippi.  The  church  con- 
tinaes  in  a  healthy  and  thriving  condition,  retaining  its  strength  and 
importance,  notwithstanding  the  considerable  decrease  in  population, 
and  in  the  amount  of  its  business,  which  Natchez,  in  common  with 
many  other  southern  towns,  has  witnessed  during  the  last  ten  years* 
The  wants  of  a  growing  congregation  have  recently  led  to  an  ex- 
tensive enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  church  building.  A  fine 
chapel  was  erected  in  1849,  for  the  use  of  the  Sabbath-school  and 
colonial  congregation,  and  for  weekly  meetings*  In  1844,  the  church 
employed  a  missionary  to  preach  to  the  blacks,  whose  labours  were 
continued  till  1846.  Since  that  time  the  pastor  has  taken  charge  of 
this  congregation,  a  large  and  interesting  one,  and  holds  a  regular 
service  for  them  once  each  Sabbath,  l^ovision  has  recently  been 
made  for  the  support  of  a  colporteur  and  a  city  missionary,  agencies 
which  may  possibly  prepare  the  way  for  a  second  Presbyterian 

church. 

The  number  of  communicants  at  present  on  the  roll  is  212,  and  the 
amount  of  contributions  reported  for  the  year  ending  March,  1851, 
for  Foreign  Missions,  was  $1247 ;  for  Domestic  Missions,  $901 ;  and 
for  Education,  $485.  The  total  of  moneys  contributed,  in  every  way, 
to  the  support  of  religion  during  the  same  year,  as  reported  to  the 
General  Assen^ly,  was  $11,950«  S. 
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[The  Ber.  Imae  W.  K.  Handy  writes  to  nf 'ae  foDoww ;  and  we  amire  1dm  that  he  ooidd 
not  hare  done  a  more  aooeptable  ^eniob  than  to  giro  to  the  ehnzeh  the  leeorde  pertaining  to 
I  the  earlj  eooleeiaetieal  life  of  the  yeneraUe  Dr.  Miller.] 

DsAB  Bbothbb  : — Whatever  pertains  to  those  venerable  fathers, 

'  Alexander  and  MiUer^  is  not  only  deeply  interesting  to  us,  their 

'  former  pupils,  but  doubtless  to  the  whole  church.     The  extracts 

<  in  the  January  number  of  the  Magazine  in  relation  to  the  licensure 

I  and  ordination  of  Dr  Alexander,  were  gratefully  received  by  many, 

and  have  now  a  permanent  record  upon  the  pa^es  of  your  valuable 

repository.    I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  Ratified  to  rescue  from 

oblivion  the  following  similar  items  concemmg  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller. 

I  They  are  transcribed  from  the  records  of  the  Preebytery  of  LeweBy 

I  now  in  my  possession,  and,  when  published  by  you,  will  have  their 

first  appearance  before  the  eye  of  uie  public. 

Fraternally  yours, 
i  Isaac  W.  E.  Hahbt. 

t  Middletown,  Delaware,  Feb.  5th,  1852. 

!  

8A1I17IL  XILUR  ADMITTBD  UPON  TRIALS  lOR  LldNSUU.  \ 

I  » 

Psge  148. — Sessions  at  Rookawalkin  Church,  Somerset  County,  Md., 
>  April  20tA,  1791,  7  ^dockj  [P.  M.]    Hr.  Samitsl  Millo,  with  a  di- 


*  It  is  oar  itttention  to  bare  %  biogimphioal  iketeh  of  Dr.  imior,  irith  a  portrait,  la  tUff 
vohime  of  the  FrMbytoiiaii  Magaiine. 
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plfinm  from  the  PfemisylnBib  Umvemtyy  and  saiioseDt  tcBtimoiiiab  of  ids 
good,  moral  and  religiooa  character,  aiMl  being  in  oommvnion  -with  the 
ofaurch,  offered  himseff  as  a  candidate  for  the  gospel  miniBtry.  The  Ptea* 
bytery  having  examined  him  as  to  the  power  of  religion  upon  his  own  sool, 
and  obtained  satisfaction,  admitted  hun  upon  trials.  He  afterwards  de« 
Hvered  a  discourse  upon  1  Cor.  xy.  22,  which  had  been  extrajudicially  giyen 
him,  and  which  the  Presbytery  approved. 

Page  144. — ^Presbytery  examined  Messrs.  Collins*  and  Miller  upon  the 
Latin  and-  Greek  languages,,  and  were  tally  satisfied. 

Mr.  Miller  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  Exegesis  against  our  next  meeting 
upon  this  question,  <^  An  Jesus  post  mortem  ejus,  in  inf^mum  descendit  ?'' 
wid  a  Leetoie  upon  Luke  z.  80^8w 

PBoaaass  or  tbiaia  vok  ucnrsuBit 

Page  U^.-^Fishtng  Oreek,  Ikreheiter  ChmUy^  Md.,  June  21<f,  1791. 
Mr.  Miller  delivered  a  Lecture  and  fixegesis,  which  were  both  approved. 

Wedne9day  moming,  June  22dj  1791.     The  Presbytery  proceeded  to  ez* 
amine  Messrs.  Collins  and  Miller  on  Rhetoriaand  Logic^  in  which  pieoesH)f 
tjMs  they  were  approved. 

Mr.  Collins  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  popular  aermon.  upon  2  Cor* 
m.  18. 

Page  147. — ^Mr.  Miller  waa  also  appointed  to  prepare  a  popular  sermon 
upon  Romans  viii.  14. 

niAVH   or  RIT.  JOHN  XILLBR  NOTICED,  AND   LICBNSUBX  OV  ZI8  SON  SAlfUXL  AT 

THX  SAMX   MXBTINO  OF  PRXSBTTBRT. 

Page  148. — Dover j  Ddawarej  October  the  12tA,  1791.  Absent,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Jacob  Eer  and  John  Miller,t  the  last  of  whom  departed  this  life 
on  July  the  22d,  1791.  The  loss  or  this  member  is  most  sensibly  felt  by 
the  Presbytery,  of  which  he  has  l(«Lg  been  a  worthy  and  vespeotable  ohar^ 
seter. 

As  the  Moderator  was  indisposed  the  Presbytery  was  opened  by  the 
popular  B^rmons  of  Messrs.  Jpon  Collins  and  Samuel  Miller,  assigned  to 
them  at  our  laat  meeting. 

Page  149.— J.<  ^  hcnue  of  Mr.  Jaine$  BdUu^h^^  ddock,  P.  P.  8.  Q.  S. 
The  rresbytoy  proceeded  to  consider  the  popular  diseouises  of  Messrs. 
Collins  and  Miller,  and  approved  of  them  both.  Afterwards  the  Presbytery 
proceeded  to  examine  these  candidates  upon  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy^ 
m  which  examination  they  were  approved. 

Page  149. — Octobfsr  15<A,  7  o*dock.  The  Presbytery  met  according  to 
adjournment.  P.  P.  S.  Q.  S.  The  Presbytery  proceeded  to  examine  Messrs* 
Collins  and  Miller  upon  Divinity,  and  approved  them  both. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lewes  having  received  sufficient  testimonials  in  fitvonr 
of  Messrs.  Collins  and  Miller,  of  their  haying  gone  tiirough  a  regular 
course  of  literature  \  of  their  good  moral  character,  and  of  their  being  in 
the  communion  of  the  church,  proceeded  to  take  the  usual  parts  of  trial  for 

*  Ber.  John  CoUuiSy  who  married  Margaret  Eer,  great  ffianddanghter  of  WaUtr  K«r,  of 
Freehold  memozy.  The  remaini  of  Mr.  Collini  lie  interred  in  the  graveyaid  of  St  George'i^ 
Pel,  of  which  chorob  he  was  pastor  at  the  time  of  his  death* 

t  The  Rot.  John  Miller  was  for  forty-three  years  the.  helored  pastor  of  the  ohnreli  sfc 
Dorer.  He  was  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  remains 
are  deposited  in  the  graveyard  of  the  old  oharoh,  The  Ber.  T.  O.  Mnrphy  is  now  pastor 
of  the  church. 
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iheir  lioeiicnire^  and  tiiey  h«mg-^6n  'miiBlaetioii  as  to  iheir  aceoftiplish- 
ment  in  literature,  as  to  their  experimental  aoquaintanoe  with  religion,  and 
aa  to  their  proficienoy  in  Divinity  and  other  studies,  the  Presbytery  did  and 
hereby  do  ezpiess  their  approbation  of  all  those  parts  of  trial ;  and  they 
having  adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  this  Church,  and  satisfactorily 
answered  the  Questions  appointed  to  be  put  to  candidates  to  be  licensed,  the 
Presbytery  did  and  hereby  do  license*  the  said  Messrs.  John  CoUins  and 
Samuel  l^^er  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  as  probationers  for  the  holy 
ijunistry  within  the  bounds  S  tnis  Presbytejry,  or  wherever  they  shall  be 
orderly  called.f 

WORK  ▲SSIONEH. 

Mr.  Miller  was  appointed  to  supply  at  Dover  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  Oc- 
tober, and  the  next  Sabbath-day  at  Duck  Creek  Cross  Boads  j  The  first 
SabbaUi  of  November  at  Dover,  and  the  next  Sabbath  at  Duck  Creek, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  time  at  discretion  until  oar  Spring  meeting  of 
Ereflbytery. 

ASKS  LIA.VX  or  ABSXNCK  FROM  THI  BOUNDS  OF  PKESBTTXRT. 

Page  150.— Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  having  asked  leave  of  absence  for  some 
time  mm  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  before  our  next  sessions,  obtained 
his  request. 

SSGBTTSS  A  CAU.. 

Broad  Oreekj^  AjprU  17(*,  1792. — ^Presbytery  was  opened  by  Mr.  Samue : 
Miller  with  a  sermon  from  1  John,  vi.  25. 

Messrs.  Miller  and  Collins  fulfilled  the  appointments  which  were  given  to 
them  at  our  meeting  at  Dover. 

A  call  was  delivered  in  to  Presbytery,  from  the  congregation  at  Dover, 
for  Mr.  Samuel  Miller  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  said  congregation, 
which  call  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Miller  for  consideration. 

Page  152. — At  CapL  [Robert]  Houston's  Jumse,  5  o'clock, — ^Mr.  Miller 
wis  appointed  to  supply  at  Dover  and  Duck  Creek,  alternately,  until  the 
first  of  June  next;  from  which  time,  until  our  Fall  meeting,  he  was  allowed, 
at  his  discretion,  to  visit  the  United  Presbyterian  Congregations  in  New 
York,  at  their  earnest  request  by  them  signified  to  us. 

CALL  TO  nn  mrmn  ookokbqations  of  mrw  tobk. 

Page  154.— Swrio  Odogesima  8eptim4i, — Broad  Creek,  November  20«A, 
1792. — A  pro  re  wUa  Piresbytery  having  been  regularly  called  by  the 
Moderator,  for  ihe  purpose  of  famishing  an  opportunity  to  the  United 
Ihwsbyteriaa  Congregations  in  New  York,  of  offering  a  call  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Miller,  our  licentiate,  to  be  their  j^astor,  met — P.  P.  S. 

Mr.  William  Fraser,  a  commissioner  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Con- 
mgalaons  of  New  York,  appeared,  and  laid  a  call  before  the  I^bytery  for 
SLr.  Samuel  Miller  to  be  pastor  of  said  congregations. 

The  Presbytery  put  said  call  into  the  han£  of  Mr.  Miller  for  his  con- 
sideratioa. 

Adjourned  to  the  house  of  Captain  Houston,  to  meet  at  six  o'clock. 

*  Dn.  Alexander  and  Mffler  were  lioenBed  in  the  Mine  year  and  in  the  fame  month;  the 
Ibtmer  on  the  Isl  of  Oetoberi  1791,  and  the  latter  on  the  13th.— Bd. 

f  The  foUowinj;  memben  of  Preibytery  were  preeent  at  the  lieenenre  of  Mr*  Sanmel  Miller, 
vIss—Ber.  Messrs,  WilUftia  MoKee,  Samuel  MoMasters,  JoJin  Rankis,  and  Isaac  TolL  £1- 
dsra  John  Warren,  Joseph  Hall,  and  I>r.  James  IQton. 

X  Bmjnuk,  Kent  Co.,  DeL  {  Laurel,  Sussex  Co.,  DeL 
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Ca^t  HawdtnCt^  6  o'cfoc^.— Presbytery  met  aooordisg  to  adjoBrmnent. 
P.  P.  S.  Q.  S.     Ordered  that  the  minuteB  of  our  last  session  be  read. 

The  Moderator  asked  Mr.  Miller,  ''  Do  yon  aoeept  the  eall  from  the  Uni- 
ted Congregations  of  New  York,  or  not  r'  Mr.  Miller  answered,  <<  I  do 
accept  the  oaU  from  New  York,  and  consequently  give  up  the  call  which  I 
have  in  my  possession  from  Dover.'' 

BIOOXiain>ATION'. 

Page  155. — ^Mr.  Miller  then  asked  a  dismission  from  the  Presbyte^  of 
Lewes,  that  he  might  join  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  upon  which  Pres- 
bytery did  dismiss  Mr.  Miller,  and  he  is  heiseby  dismissed  with  the  foUowing 
recommendation : 

^^  The  Presbvtery  of  Lewes  received  Mr.  Samuel  Miller  with  a  fiur  char- 
acter and  the  best  recommendations.  He  has  preached  in  our  bounds,  and 
under  our  direction,  to  the  general  acceptance  of  those  who  heard  him.  It 
affords  us  pleasure  to  testify  that  his  moral  and  relisious  conversation  haa 
been  unexceptionable.  We  dismiss  him  with  regret,  believing  him  to  be  of 
promising  talents,  and  likely  to  be  of  use  in  the  churches  of  Christ  with 
us.  We  commit  him  to  the  holv  keeping  of  God,  and  pray  that  he,  the 
Presbytery,  and  the  congregation  in  which  he  may  labour,  may  have  mutuid 
comfort  and  advantage.'' 

Ordered  that  a  fidr  copy  be  made  out,  and  be  attested  by  the  Moderator 
and  Clerk. 

A  true  extract  of  the  mxntUes. 

IsAAO  W.  E.  Handt,  Stated  Clerk. 

4 

HIS  OEDINATIOK. 

[Dr.  Erel^  of  New  York,  bai  kindly  ftirniBhed  the  extnota  from  the  Ifmntes  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  New  Tork,  reUtinj;  to  Dr.  MUler^i  ordination.] 

At  South  Hanover^  January  15^,  1793. — ^Mr.  Samuel  Miller  appeared 
before  the  Presbytery,  and  produced  an  extract  of  a  minute  of  the  Presbyterj 
of  Lewes,  setting  forth  that  the  United  Congregations  in  New  York  had 
brought  before  them  a  call  for  Mr.  Miller,  and  that,  having  been  put  in  hiB 
hands,  he  had  accepted  of  it,  and  containing  a  dismission  and  recommen- 
dation of  Mr.  Miller  \  and  he  was  received  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterv. 

Mr.  Van  Gilder,  a  commissioner  from  the  United  Congregations  m 
New  York,  requested  the  Presbytery  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  Mr. 
Miller's  ordination  as  soon  as  possible.  And  the  Presbytery  examined  him 
as  to  his  experimental  acquaintance  with  religion,  and  his  views  in  entering 
the  ministry,  in  which  he  was  approved. 

January  16/A,  1703. — Mr.  Carle  and  Mr.  Miller  were  examined  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  in  geography,  logic,  rhetoric,  natural  philosophy,  as- 
tronomy, moral  philosophy,  (Uvinity,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  church 
government,  in  all  which  they  were  approved. 

Mr.  Miller  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  sermon  on  Bom.  iii.  24,  and  an 
Exegesis  on  ^^An  Christm  pogt  mortem  ehUj  in  gehennam  descenderit  P* 

At  OrangedaUy  May  Tthj  1793. — ^The  Presbytery  was  opened  with  a 
sermon  by  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  from  Rom  iii.  24. 

The  Presbytery  having  heard  Mr.  Samuel  Miller's  Exegesis,  sustained 
it  and  his  sermon  preached  at  the  opening  of  Presbytery. 

May  9th,  1798. — ^The  Presbytery  affreed  to  ordain  Mr.  Samuel  MiUer, 
and  install  him  on  Wednesday  the  5th  of  June,  at  10,  A.  M.,  and  ap- 
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pointed  Dr.  McEnight  to  preachy  Dr.  Bodgers  to  preude^  and  Dr.  McWhorter 
to  give  the  exhortation  to  the  people. 

At  New  York,  June  bth,  1793. — ^The  Presbytery  proceeded  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  Mr.  Miller.  Dr.  MoKnight  preached  from  2  Cor.  iv.  5 ;  and  Mr. 
Miller,  having  answered  the  prescribed  qnestions,  was  set  apart  to  the  work 
of  the  gospel  ministry,  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  [of  the  hands]  of  the 
Presbytery,  and  installed  as  oo-pastpr  with  Dr.  Bodgers  and  Dr.  McEnight 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Congregations  in  New  York ;  after  which  Dr. 
McWhorter  gave  an  exhortation  to  the  people,  and  Mr.  Miller  took  his  seat 
in  Presbytery.* 

A  true  copy  of  ike  minutes, 

John  M.  Ebxbs.  Stated  Clerk 

New  Tork,  March  6th,  1852. 


%mm  mh  Ctitifto. 


Cha]^ten  en  ike  Shorter  CkUeehiam,  by  A  Ladt.    Reprinted  from  the  second  Edinburgh 
edition.    Wm.  8.  Martiett.    Philadelphia.    1862.  [Price  75  oente.] 

This  volume  is  written  npon  the  principle  of  illnstratinff  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism by  stories.  The  plan  haB  a  charm  for  yonns  people,  and  if  not  car- 
ried too  fiur  is  useful.  In  reading  such  works  chndren  are  very  apt  to  get 
at  the  stories  and  to  lose  the  application.  The  doctrines  are  commonly  over- 
looked in  the  fiction.  Here  is  the  great  danger.  The  onlv  safe  way  of 
reading  a  book  like  this  is  to  insist  upon  its  being  done  intelhgently.  The 
young  pupil  should  be  questiohed  on  each  chapter,  his  attention  directed  to 
the  hidden  truth,  and  the  romance-spirit  counteracted  by  parental  and 
affectionate  explanation.  We  perused  the  first  chapter  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest^  and  if  it  is  a  fidr  specimen  of  the  book,  it  will  be  attractive  and  edi- 
fying to  many.  Indeed  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  edition  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. What !  a  work  on  the  Shorter  Catechism,  full  of  stories,  not  sell 
in  this  story-telling  age  I  Then  the  Presbyterian  boys  and  girls  are  very 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  rising  generation. 


Tk€  Iftv  Doetrim  of  I$a^T9en»utn  Tried  by  the  Teaehinm  of  WaehingUm.  An  address  delir. 
ered  in  the  TenUi  Presbyterian  Chorch,  PhiladelpA|a,  Ac  By  a,  A.  Boardxan.  Lip* 
pincotty  Qrambo  A  Co.    Philadelphia.    1852. 

Dr.  Boardman  delivered  this  address  on  the  evenings  of  the  23d  and  24th 
of  February  to  large  congregations  of  attentive  hearers.  The  address  is 
marked  by  ability,  tact  and  eloquence,  and  contains  matter  of  grave  consid- 
eration, much  of  which  will  commend  itself  to  the  Christian  patriot.  We 
think  that  our  eloquent  brother  and  friend  has  an  unnecessary  and  unwar- 
rantable train  of  severe  personal  remark  on  the  ffreat  Hungarian  leader. 
Kotwithstanding  the  whole  anti-Kossuth  aspect  of  uie  discussion,  Dr.  Board- 
man,  in  owr  juSgmemU,  has  not  invalidated  a  single  position  taken  in  the 
article  of  the  February  number  of  this  Magazine.  On  the  contrary,  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  are  in  direct  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  that  article: 

*  There  ii  no  record  of  the  ciofye  to  tt«|NMfor,  it  bedag  probably,  indadod  in  the  eennon. 
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« It  is.not  d6Aied«  howeTttr,  ihai  eiSM  ufty  sriM  In  WMdh  interven^n  Id  tids  ferti 
[the  difjomatio],  and  even  something  more  Mgniftcant  Unn  jNvdbMnt  iiiaiiifa>toi», 
would  be  both  our  riffht  and  our  dutp"  p.  48. 

**  Before  we  oan  be  justified  in  arraigning  another  8tat«  for  its  misdeedB,  a  fairpr^ 
sumption  must  be  made  out  that  the  effort  wUl  do  more  ^ood  Outn  harm.*'  p.  44. 

These  admissions  are  obvioasl j  true.  We  ftilly  agree  with  Dr.  BoafSman 
that  it  is  the  general  policy  of  our  oonntry  to  adhere  to  the  great  prineipleB 
of  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  as  quoted.  Washington  says :  **  Henoe 
it  must  be  unwise  in  ns  to  implioate  onrseltes  by  artijmed  tiet,  in  the  ordv- 
nary  yicissitudes  oi  oar  politics,  or  the  ardinary  eombinations  and  collisiiAS 
of  her  friendships  or  enmities.''  <^  It  is  onr  trae  polky  to  steer  clear  otper^ 
manent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world.''  f 

Washington  nowhere  recommends  that  the  United  Statea  should  perma^ 
nendy  and  farewr  isolate  themselves  from  the  foreign  world*  Dr.  Boardman 
himself  admits  that  ^'  oases  may  arise  in  which  intervention  in  a  more  sig* 
nifioant  form  than  ^^j^tf^meid  manifestoes''  would  be  both  ^  our  bight  and 

our  DUTY." 

In  regard  to  the  practical  point,  whether  the  salvation  of  Hungaiy,  as  aa 
independent  nation,  iovolves  a  case  that  calls  for  our  interventioH,  there  is 
room  for  a  fair  difference  of  opinion.  The  article  in  our  previous  number 
declares  that  this  is  a  question  for  statesmen  to  settle,  and  that  it  is  a  v»j 
doubtful  one  \  but  if  our  intervention,  in  connection  wi^  ihat  of  Englan<^ 
could  avail  to  avert  the  blotting  out  of  Hungary  aa  an  independent  nation 
of  Europe,  such  intervention  would  be  expedient. 

We  recommend  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Boardman's  address  aa  likely  to  do  m 
great  deal  of  good  at  this  important  crisis  of  our  afiairs. 

The  Protest  and  Appeal  of  Geoboe  WAgHnreroir  J>oAXK,  Bishop  of  New  Jeruiy ;  af  aggrieved 
by  Biflhops  Meade,  Bnrgesa  and  Mcllraitie ;  and  his  Reply  to  the  Falfle,  Calomnioiu,  and 
Malignant  Representation!  of  William  Halsted  and  oUien,  on  which-  tiiey  groand  their 
Uncanonioaly  Uneluistiaa,  and  Inhuman  Prooedun  in  rogard  to  him.  BhUiUmplua.  1862. 

'  Bishop  Doane's  covp  cP^lise  hafl,  like  a  thunderbolt  dashing  down  a  high 
Gothic  steeple,  made  an  explosive  convulsion  of  a  very  crooked  character. 
We  do  not  intend  to  prejudge  this  very  bold  man.  Let  ecclesiastical  law 
take  its  course }  and  let  charity,  which  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  give  him 
the  benefit  of  an  impartial  trial.  We  shall  at  present  only  remark  on  two 
points.  1.  Bishop  Doane  in  his  Reply  seems  to  think  that  because  a  mat- 
ter has  been  hushed  up,  or  settled  by  hook  or  by  crook,  the  guilt  of  the 
original  transaction  has  been  removed,  and  must  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
investigation.  2.  He  also  seems  to  think  that  a  man  may  commit  almost  any 
evil  if  it  only  be  for  the  good  of  the  Church — especially  of  the  "  Catholic'' 
Church,  of  unbroken  apostolic  succession.  The  Jesuit  doctrine  is  that  <<  the 
end  sanctifies  the  means ;''  and  Bishop  Doane  did,  &c.,  &c.^  &o.,  to  build  up 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  On  this  subject 
there  is  application  in  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  whoae 
logical  hammer  has  laid  open  many  a  soft  stone,  full  of  strange  reptiles : 

«  Unconsoionable  wroiig*hoad«d  mwi,  •zclalms  the  banker, — ^what  oan  it  possibly 
natter  to  me  or  yon,  in  present  cirovmstanoeB,  how  few  or  how  many  additional 
labourers  your  Presbytery  regard  as  neoessary  to  the  ei^aipmeat  of  their  Chni«li  t 
TThat  we  haye  to  deal  with  are  the  stem  verities  of  monetary  obligation ;  and  these 
no  Church  whatever,  not  even  that  of  Rome  itself,  can  either  ignore  or  abrogate.  The 
laws  of  monetary  obligation,  founded  on  the  principles  of  eternal  right,  enact  and 
ezgoin  that  no  man  incur  any  pecuniary  liability  or  obligation,  on  any  plea  whatever^' 
sacred  or  civil,  which  he  has  not  the  neaas,  t»kAj  and  adequately,  of  meetiBg  or. 


Vqaidatiiig.  The  duties  of  a  ChupcOi^  so  £vr  M  the^  inTolre  noaetaigr  oUlgaiHMi,  ei^ 
but  commensurate  with  her  pecuniary  ability  of  diocharging  them.  If  the  aUUty 
does  not  exibt,  the  duty  is  not  required  at  her  hands ; — nay,  she  would  be  guilty  0/ 
positive  sin  in  attempting  to  Mill  what,  lacking  the  abilit^,  would  be  but  a  pseudo 
and  fiotitionB  doty,  or,  in  other  words,  not  a  duty  at  all*  The  Tengeaaoe  of  God's  just 
taws  would  oTsirtake  and  strike  her  down ;  and  her  Ughti  instead  of  bidog  of  a  natnx« 
Bulted  to  guide  and  attract,  and  lead  men  to  gloi^y  the  HeaTonly  Father,  would  be  % 
light  which,  like  that  of  a  beacon  placed  over  some  dangerous  rook  or  inadious  quick- 
Band,  would  serre  but  to  terrify  and  warn,  and  keep  the  wandering  Toyager  fat 
aloof."  »  »  »  «<  The  members  of  a  Church  are  responsible  to  (}od  for  what  they 
five  for  religtovs  piirpo8efl,^the  Courts  of  a  Chnroh  are  respon^ble  to  Qod  for  what 
they  Tweive  for  religious  purposes.  The  reBponsibility  of  the  oae  is  inToWed  in  giv-^ 
Ing  according  to  what  they  haye :  the  responsibility  of  the  other  is  lUYolTed  in  ad<T 
ministering  according  aa  they  reoeive,  and  in  co^onni^  to  the  purposes  /or  tvAtcA 
theyreeeiye. 

We  Blight  my  a  great  d^  ob  dug  et^  but  we  le^re  it  tot  adjodioatioa 
ftt  the  proper  ts^bmuiL 

J|f«m(»irVa«J?w..StfwardAMibM«lMi^2ato  9y  tiie  Ber.  T.  B;  | 

JEfwcs.    New  YoriE,  Huper  i;  Brother^   1861.    %r^ 

The  Bame  of  Biokereieth  is  &miliar  to  Ohristaans  of  all  denominations  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  His  wide-extended  reputation  was  based,  nofc 
Bpon  distinguished  abilities,  nor  varied  scholarship,  but  mainlj  upon  the 
mot  that  he  was  **  beyond  many  his  equals^^-— ^'  a  good  man,  full  of  the 
Holy  Ohost  and  of  fia^.''  He  was  preeminently  a  catholic  Ohristian,  fat 
with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  by  word  and  deed,  he  said,  ^  Grace  be  with 
fdl  them  who  bve  our  hotd  Jesus  Ohrist  in  sincerity/'  A  decided  Episco- 
palian, he  was  at  the  fiurthest  possible  remove  from  those  who  say,  ^^  We  are 
die  Church/' 

The  leading  events  of  his  life  are  soon  told.  He  at  first  entered  the  l^al 
profesniou;  mit  though  his  prospects  of  success  were  of  the  brightest,  hia 
neart  was  in  the  ministry,  which  he  at  length  entered.  Soon  after  hia 
ordikuition  he  became  Assistant-Secretary  ef  the  Ohurch  Missionary  Societal 
an  office  for  which  hia  previous  training  had  admirably  fitted  him,  and  in 
which  his  labours  were  greatly  blessed.  In  this  service  he  continued  until 
hia  appointment  to  Watton,  in  1881.  Of  course  there  is  little  of  stirring 
Incident  in  these  records  of  his  life,  yet.ihey  cannot  fidl  to  be  read  witn 
pleasure  and  profit  by  real  GhristiaDs,  and  eapeoiaUy  by  pastors^  of  every 
name. 

Ths  QrooB  and  Ihttjf  9/  heinff  SMrittiatty  Minded)  detika^  and  praeHeaUy  inwroved.  By 
John  Owani  D.  D.,  sometime  Vloe-ChukoeUor  of  the  UniTeniljy  of  Oifi>rd.  Bobert  Osrtar 
A  J^rothors.  K.  T.  jjp.  885.    Price  60  oento.] 

We  are  sore  dial  wherever  this  book  of  Dr.  Owen,  on  the  nature  and  the 
culture  of  the  spiritual  mind,  shall  find  an  earnest  reader,  there  it  will  find 
and  foster  a  disposition  to  hoaest  and  effectual  self-examination.  If  the 
reader  sincerely  wishes  to  know  whether  he  be  in  the  fiiith,  it  will  mightily 
help  him  in  these  two  wavs. 

First,  by  the  fiict  itself  that  he  reads  such  a  book  with  serious  interest.  ^ 
It  tests  his  religious  predisposition.  If  his  eye  is  caught  by  such  a  page^ ' 
he  betrays  his  l^nt  and  bias.  None  will  read  such  a  work  with  any  inter* 
est,  but  those  who  are  predisposed  to  spiritual  contemplation.  There  is  no 
walking  by  the  carnal  sense  throuffb  such  a  field.  If  the  reader  has  no  &ith| 
hb  page  will  be  dark  before  him ;  but  true  faith  will  make  the  path  of  thought 
Ught  and  pleasant.    It  will  discern  carpets  of  yerdure  in  the  vajesi  ax^d  &r« 
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6St8  of  mndecur  on  the  hSiB,  where  sense  can  see  only  %  wilderness.  Such 
reading  is  a  very  sure  test ;  yery  different  firom  the  ohanning  walks  of  em- 
bellished literature,  where  tme  Christians  indeed  may  exercise  with  real 
delight  and  advantage^  but  where  throngs  of  mere  amateurs  find  almost 
equal  pleasure.  There  may  be  a  baptism  of  water  unto  repentance,  but  not 
the  baptism^  with  the  Holy  Ohost  and  fire.  The  fim  is  not  there  to  thor- 
oughly purge  the  &oor,  and  separate  the  chaff  firom  the  wheat  Christianity, 
indeed,  is  no  enemy  to  taste.  Nothing  human  u  alien  to  true  Christiani^ 
except  sin.  Wealth,  learning,  taste,  eloquence,  all  things  are  lawful  to 
Ghiistianity,  but  it  will  not  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any.  Tou  may 
be  the  most  dncere  of  the  worshippers  of  €M,  and  all  the  more  happy  and 
useful  in  your  worship  finr  the  artificial  incitements  you  multiply  around  you  ^ 
yet  your  attendance  every  Sabbath  amidst  gorgeous  architecture,  to  hear  en- 
ehantinff  music  and  imposing  oratory,  is  not  the  proof  that  yon  are  sincere; 
for  hundreds  around  you,  with  no  pretence  of  piety,  may  be  as  highly  d^ 
lighted  as  yourself.  But  when  you  retire*  and  take  up  Owen  on  spiritual 
mmdedness,  and  read  nage  after  paj^  of  its  heart-searching  disoourse,  yoa 
go  where  none  but  the  neart  of  unfeigned  piety  will  keep  you  company. 

And  secondly,  the  book  will  mightily  help  the  Christian  to  examine  and 
ascertain  his  spiritual  state  by  its  minute  and  discriminating  discussioii. 
It  analyzes  thoroughly  the  spiritual  mind ;  shows  how  it  is  manifested  in 
t^e  thoughts }  how  occasions  ma^  excite  thoughts  apparently  spiritual,  but 
not  really  so ;  how  &r  the  multitude  of  reHrious  thoughts  proyes  spirita- 
ality;  what  are  the  objects  of  spiritual  meditation;  how  to  exercise  the 
thoughts  of  the  spiritual  mind  on  Gtod,  on  Christ,  and  heaven ;  how  thoughts 
of  Grod  are  prevented ;  how  we  may  test  their  purity  3  and  what  rules  are 
useful  in  spiritual  meditation.  It  shows  the  seat  of  ihe  spiritual  mind  to 
be  the  affections ;  that  in  relation  to  these  there  must  be  a  threefold  work, 
affecting  their  principle,  their  object,  and  the  manner  of  thdr  application  ; 
and  it  shows  how  religious  affections  betray  their  weakness  in  a  course  of 
decline.  By  such  steps  as  these  the  author  delineates  the  work  of  grace  in 
the  heart  of  the  believer,  and  puts  the  reader  on  his  guard  against  tempta- 
tion, and  the  various  means  of  self-deception. 

These  are  matters  of  solemn  concern  for  the  Christian.  Who  that  has 
*been  led  to  think  of  his  spiritual  welfiure  would  not  be  glad  to  know  his  real 
oonditionf  Who  can  be  willing  to  be  deceived  in  such  a  case  as  this  1^  The 
reader  of  these  lines  may  be  a  member  of  the  vbible  church ;  regularly  at 
the  communion  table,  and  in  attendance  on  the  public  worship  of  God.  If 
60,  and  if  he  has  any  sihoere  concern  for  his  security  against  coming  short 
of  eternal  life,  we  can  ensure  him  great  satisfiMstion  and  profit  from  reading 
this  important  work.  The  spirit  of  a  true  Christian  breathes  in  it,  and  the 
reader  can  see,  without  mistake,  whether  his  own  feelings  accord  with  those 
of  the  author.  The  descriptions  of  the  various  exercises  of  the  mind  are 
all  just  and  true.  The  Christian  world,  through  sevml  generations,  has 
approved  them,  and  the  reader  can  find|  on  almost  every  page,  something 
which  will  meet  his  owp  case. 

We  hope  this  work,  so  long  approved  in  the  church,  so  well  adapted  to  be 
useful,  and  already  associated  with  so  much  of  the  practical  piety  of  our 
own  church,  as  well  as  of  other  portions  of  the  Christian  body,  will  have 
now  a  large  addition  to  its  circulation.  The  highly  respect^  and  enter- 
prising publishers  have  given  it  a  handsome  form.  The  book  is  worthy  of 
It.  We  trust  our  Christian  people  will  at  once  manifest  and  promote  their 
fidth  and  love  by  taking  it  as  one  of  the  valuable  helps  of  their  spiritual  life. 


«       • 
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Thxologioal  Stttdbnts  in  the  Pbesbtterian  CmiRdH. — ^The  follow- 
ing is  the  nimiber  of  Theological  students  now  in  the  different  seminaries 
of  our  churoh : 

^Mnoftei.  Founded.                                  %taL  of  ttudemta 

in  1861—2. 

Prinoetpn,  N.  J:,      .  .       •     1812 184* 

Priiiee  Edward,  Va.,  .        1828 .12 

AUeghany  Git7,  Pa.,  .        .        1827 60 

Columbia,  8.  C,  .       ,  •          1881 82 

New  Albany,  Ind.  .        .         1882 22 

GinoinDatiy  OUOk    .  I860 14 

Total  number,  264 

The  nnmb«r  of  new  students  this  year  is  smaller  than  it  has  been  sinoe 
1843.  And  yet,  during  this  interval,  the  population  of  the  country  has 
increased  about  five  mSlioni.  Moreover,  the  state  of  things  in  our  own 
church,  bad  as  it  is,  is  better  than  in  some  of  our  sister  churches.  Shall 
there  not  be  more  prayer  to  the  ^*  Lord  of  the  harvest  V* 

Laymen's  Convention  in  the  Methodist  Ohttboh. — ^This  important 
body  met  in  Philadelphia  on  March  8d.  Wm.  H.  Allen,  President  of 
Girard  College,  was  chosen  President  of  the  Convention.  About  a  hundred 
delegates  attended.  The  Convention  resolved  that  lay  delegates  ouffht  to 
compose  a  part  of  the  Annual  Conferences^  and  also  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence. A  large  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
General  Conference,  which  is  to  meet  soon  in  Boston.  An  excellent  spirit 
prevailed  in  the  Convention,  and  a  determination  to  persevere  until  the 
object  was  attained,  was  v^  distinctly  manifested.  We  heartily  wish 
success  to  this  movement. 

Drunkenness  in  the  **  land  ov  steadt  habits.'' — Connecticut  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  as  moral  a  state  as  any  in  the  Union.  The  statistics  of  intem- 
perance in  one  of  its  counties,  New  London^  contidning  about  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants,  are  appalling : 

« In  the  dghteen  towns  compriBing  the  oonnty  there  are  fourteen  hundred  coa- 
-  firmed  dmnkards,  of  which  six^  are  females ;  Beventeen  hundred  tipplers,  or  those 
fiut  forming  intemperate  habits ;  five  hundred  and  twen^-siz  fSftmiiies  suffering  from 
intemperance,  and  oonseqnently  aboat  two  thousand  Children  under  the  influence  of 
a  drunken  father  during  seven  days  in  a  week.  Here,  too,  is  an  annual  expense 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  in  fifteen  of  the  towns,  (the  ethers  not  reported,)  of 
$11,797,  of  which  $7,986  is  chargeable  to  intemperance ;  and  an  enense  of  enmi- 
nal  prosecution  in  eight  towns,  growing  out  of  intemperance,  of  $1,250.  Fiem  the 
records  of  the  coun^  jails  it  appears  that  there  were,  during  the  year  ending  July 
1,  1861,  about  two  hundred^ and  thirty  commitments  to  prison;  one  hundred  and  six 

Crsons  were  committed  for  drunkenness.    The  cost  of  these  commitments,  trials, 
.,  may  be  set  down  at  $2,200,  which,  added  to  the  other  expenses  just  named,  make 

a  Not  including  three  resident  lieentiiates. 
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the  8um  of  $11,706  pM  <rat  in  a  jMr,  rimply  for  the  oflMi  of  Intemponaoe,  et  in 
oonseqaence  of  rnmoelling.  In  the  oonnty  ono  hundred  «nd  ninety-eU  penons  are 
•ngaged  in  the  traffio  of  intoidoating  drinks." 

It  IB  farther  stated  that  abotit  eight  hmidred  persoDfl  die  annually  in  Oon- 
neotknt  of  intemperance.  If  rach  a  oondilion  of  things  exists  in  "  the 
land  of  steady  habits/'  what  terrible  results  must  be  revealed  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  T 

HoRAYiAN  MissiONS.^Tbe  total  receipts  of  the  United  Brethren  fcft  tht 
last  year  were  £11,776.  Of  this  amount  only  £1400  were  contributed  by  th# 
United  Brethren  in  North  America.  The  principal  part  waa  receiyed  from 
trreat  Britun  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  amount  expended  during 
the  year  wii0  £10;4C|2.  The  Greenlaid  mission  cost  £625,  wid  -Hie  La* 
Irachr  mission  £123)  during  the  year. 

f  PoPKBT  jir  England. — ^Number  of  churches  and  ehapek  in  Englsiid 
and  Wales,  as  giyen  in  the  IHrectory  of  each  Diocese  :-^ Westminster,  50 ; 
Southwark,  58 ;  Hexham,  51 ;  Beyerly,  65  j  Liyerpooli  84 ;  Salford,  35  ; 
Shrewsbury,  39  3  Newport,  18 ;  Clifton,  31 ;  Plymouth,  23 ;  Nottingham^ 
42  {  Birmingham,  84 ;  Northampton,  26.    Total,  606. 

Prie$Uy  as  in  Directory  (^  Dioceses : — ^Westminster,  126  ]  Southwark,  71 ; 
Hexham,  71 ;  Beyerly,  o4 ;  Liverpool,  125  ]  Salfbrd,  56 ;  Shrewsbury,  31 ; 
Newport,  20 ;  Clifton,  47 ;  Plymouth,  23 ;  Nottingham,  58  \  Birmingham, 
121 ;  Northampton,  27.    Total,  855. 

What  Enqlanb  is  boino  for  ths  Contirsion  or  thx  World. — 
The  income  of  all  the  missionary  societies  aj^ropriated  to  eyangelicai 
labour  among  the  heathen  amounts  to  £345,000.  The  numbw  of  European 
agents,  whose  time  and  labour  are  deyoted  to  the  heathen,  is  aboiit.1,050) 
and  of  natiye  teachers  and  preachers,  about  3000,  0oattered  oyer  Asia} 
Africa,  America,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Adding  to  the  income  of 
these  societies  the  amount  contributed  by  the  Bible,  Tn^  and  other  educa» 
tional  societies,  we  haye  for  the  conyersion  and  education  of  the  heathen  a 
total  expenditure  of  £359,000  a  year.  Adding  to  this  amount  the  expen« 
diture  of  the  yarious  societies  for  our  colonied,  for  Europe,  and  for  tho 
Jews,  we  haye  a  grand  total  of  £554,300 ;  the  number  of  ministers  sup-r 
ported  being  about  1860,  and  of  teaches  and  native  helpers,  about  3400. 
Adding  again  to  this  sum  of  £554,300,  the  benevolent  income  of  the  Bible 
and  Tract  Societies  devoted  to  home  objects,  we  have  a  total  of  £597,710,  (^ 
say  of  £600,009  ($3,000,000)  a  year.  The  Bible,(Mr  parte  of  the  Bible,  have 
been  published  by  the  yarious  Bible  Societies  (translated  for  the  most  part 
by  missionaries)  in  about  160  difierent  languages  or  dialects;  180  versions 
have  been  made,  and  of  these  130  were  never  printed  before.  The  total 
number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  for  Europe  has  been,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  about  20,000,000. 

Thb  Swedish  Chttroh. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
writing  from  Copenhagen,  on  the  13th  instant,  describes  the  Protestant 
Establishment  in  Sweden  as  being  in  a  melancholy  condition : — <'  The  bloody 
and  bigoted  intolerance  of  the  Swedish  Church  laws,  by  which  Swedi^ 
Lutheranism  is  pinned  to  the  earth  a  helpless  slave  in  the  hands  of  the  civil 
power,  while  the  laity  sink  into  the  serfs  of  the  police-Church,  has,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  caused  the  emigration  of  diousands  of  the  <  jNietesf  pea- 
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vaatry  of  tiie  norlhem  frovinois,'— a  aeveare  loM  to  ft  oOnfittjr  Bke  Sweden. 
We  now  learn  that  this  movemeiit  is  extending  to  the  south  of  Sweden,  and 
that  a  large  emigration  to  America  will  commence  next  sumia^r  from  Skane. 
A  writer  m  a  Swedish  paper  says : — ^  We  have  become  so  persuaded  that 
no  good  object,  least  of  all  religious  liberty,  can  be  gained  in  our  oountryi 
except  at  a  snul's  pace,  that  we  prefer  to  leave  it  altogether.  Spectators  of 
'the  way  in  which  the  population  of  Ireland  has  sunk  from  nit&e  millions  t* 
six  ought  to  reflect  before  they  abandon  themselves,  body  and  soul,  to  a 
tfystem  of  re^aeiion.'  King  Os^  has  hitherto  taken  no  stqp  towards  free- 
dom of  confleienoe  in  Sweden.  K  he  fiods  that  the  present  system  will 
materially  diminish  the  number  of  his  tax-payers,  he  may  be  induced  td 
alter  his  policy.  That  the  Swedes  themselves  do  not  boldlv  take  the  matter 
in  hand,  as  a  question  cf  common  civil  Hght,  is  most  amazmg.  Meanwhile 
the  Swedish  Church  is  being  rapidly  undermined  by  heathenism  and 
democracy.'' 

Drunkxmnbss  in  Scotland. — ^The  glory  of  old  Scotia  is  tarnished  by 
the  effluvia  of  intempennee.  The  subject  of  testrainhig  the  sale  of  ardent 
spirits  by  law,  has  been  brought  before  Parliament,  by  the  English  minis- 
t^,  tend  Msned  to  a  select  committee,  by  a  vote  of  128  to  i87.  The  chief 
provisions  of  the  proposed  bill  are  to  take  the  licensing  out  of  tho  hands  ot 
the  JxLslices  of  Peace  in  eeneral,  and  to  vest  it  in  a  committee  of  ten  Jus^ 
tioes,  to  be  appomted  l^  m^(Quarter  Sesstons,  and  to  prohibit  altogether  the 
0ale  of  ^Nvits  in  grocer's  shops,  or  anv  where  except  in  public  houses.  The 
liOBD  Advooati  (Mr.  Moncrief)  said  that  '^whatever  might  have  been  the 
improvement  in  tiie  morals  of  the  Scotch  people  of  hte  yean,  and  it  was 

Eeat,  it  was  nevertheless  true  ihat  drunkenness  was  the  crying  and  seanda^ 
as  vice  of  the  oountry.'' 

Tt^  Honorable  Fox  Maucs,  one  of  the  rising  statesmen  of  <}Teat  Britain^ 
and  a  member  of  the  Free  Ohurcb  of  Scotland,  made  an  interesting  epeech| 
a  part  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

He  was  not  one  who  would  say  anvHiing  derogatory  to  the  character  of  his 
own  countiy;  but  be  could  not  conceal  from  himself  the  lamentable  fact,  that  in 
Scodand,  with  a  population  not  amounting  to  3,000,000,  there  was  a  consump- 
tion of  raw  spirits  evei^  year  of  no  less  than  6,000,000  gallons.  (Hear,  hear, 
hear.)  So  that  upon  a  calculation  it  appeared  that  for  every  individual,  from 
the  man  who  was  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  grave  down  to  uie  infant  that  had 
just  entered  life,  there  was  an  average  consumption  of  spirits  by  each  person  in 
ibcotland  of  two  and  a  half  callous  per  annum.  (Hear,  hear.)^  It  nad  been 
stated  \(j  his  Hon.  Friend  for  Glasgow,  that  the  number  of  ucented  pabli<y 
houses  in  Glasgow  for  the -sale  of  spirits  had  deoreased  from  the  rate  of  1  to  every 
74  inhabitants  to  1  in  every  164 ;  but  surely  this  was  a  most  frightful  state 
.  of  things.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  system  which  at  present  existed  was,  that  in  grocers'  shops  in  Scotland, 
and  in  shops  for  the  sale  of  bread,  an  articlo  for  immediate  consumption  among 
tiie  poorer  classes,  licenses  were  given  for  tiie  sale  of  spirits.  (Hear,  hear.) 
That  had  a  double  effect.  It  infringed,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  rights  of  the 
free-traders  in  the  article  of  bread,  because  while  there  was  an  honest  baker 
carrying  on  his  trade  and  selling  his  bread  at  tbe  market  price,  there  was  another 
party  in  the  same  trade  in  the  town  who  undersold  him,  and  who  sold  his 
Dread  at  a  price  from  which  he  derived  no  profit.  But  how  did  he  make  up  the 
difference  T  Why,  by  selling  at  the  same  tune  that  which  was  the  bane  of  his 
countrymen^-ardent  spirits.  It  was  to  that  system  that  he  traced  all  the  de- 
moralisation of  his  countrymen  and  of  his  countrywomen.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
was  in  those  grocers'  shops  that  the  servant  prls  first  learned  to  taste  spirits, 
and  in  which  the  youth  of  the  country  were  &moral]ied,  and  he  said  agam  he 
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would  raib«r  see  the  ^-palaces  of  London  esteblidied  at  the  oomer  of  ewty 
street  in  Glasgow  and  Edmborgh,  than  that  this  ayBtem  of  the  sale  of  spirits  aft 
ffrocers'  shops  should  be  continued.  If  the  sale  of  spirits  were  oonfinea  to  pub- 
uo-houses,  tne  lads  and  young  women  would  be  seen  going  into  them,  and  a 
sense  of  shame  would  make  them  desist,  or  if  they  were  undeterred,  and  resorted 
to  them,  Uie  brand  of  infamy  would  be  stamped  upon  them.  Whereas  aft 
present  thej  went  surreptitiously  into  these  nxxSers'  shops,  where  they  aoqnired 
a  taste  for  raw  spirits,  which  grew  n]K>n  tiiem,  so  that  they  went  on  from 
yioe  to  yice,  till  it  finally  ended  in  their  irretrieyable  rain.    (H!ear,  hear.) 

The  bill  in  Question  may  result  in  great  good.  It  oommits  Piffliament 
to  this  prinoiplei  that  the  great  consumption  of  spirits  in  SooUand  ought 
to  be  diminished. 


(Slimp Ht«  at  (Bnilt. 

A  BELIEVER'S  FAITH. 

The  faith  of  a  beUerer  is  not  that  Christ  oomis  in  to  help  us  to  pay  oar  debts— tiat 
Christ  is  to  make  up  man's  defioienoies— to  supplement  them,  and  by  easting  his 
xi^teousness  into  the  same  scale  with  ours,  to  torn  the  balance  in  our  fayour,  when 
it  trembles  in  the  hand  of  Justice.  The  faith  of  a  belieyer  is  not,  that  the  sinner  is 
to  do  so  much,  and  the  Bariour  to  do  the  rest.  Jfa  I  His  language  to  Jesus  is^> 
*'  My  tongue  shaU  speak  of  thy  rif^teousnees— Thou,  thou,  art  my  salyation."  As 
for  me  I  neyer  did  ue  deed,  I  neyer  spake  the  word,  formed  the  wish,  or  felt  the 
desire,  in  which,  if  brought  by  Oon  himself  to  the  seyere  and  searching  test  of  Ms  holy 
law,  there  would  not  be  found  an  element  and  alloy  of  An — sin  sufficient  to  condemn. 
Ch>od  works  the  belicTer  is  careful  to  maintain ;  they  are  precious  in  his  eyes  as  eyi- 
denoes  to  be  produced  in  court,  and  that  proye  his  union  to  Christ;  still,  althou^ 
highly  priied  as  proving  his  connection  witii  the  Sariour,  they  are  not  his  Saiiour'a. 
He  can  find  nothing  in  them  to  make  him  proud,  but  much,  yery  much,  to  keep  him 
humble ;  and  had  he  no  other  crown  than  these  to  wear,  it  would  pierce  him  like  a 
orown  of  thorns.  His  faith  reposes  itself  entirely  on  the  perfect  righteousness  of 
Jesus  Christ — robed  in  that  he  trusts  to  appear,  though  a  sinner,  sinless  —  though 
guilty.  Just  In  tins  chamber,  where  a  motiier  carries  her  dying  child,  we  see  the 
sweet  flower  lying  withering  on  her  bosom,  for  it  is  on  her  shoulder  its  weavy 
head  lies  easiest  But  sweeter,  softer  far,  to  the  belieyer,  is  the  breast  of  Jesus ; 
it  is  there  he  would  lie ;  there  also  he  would  die,  within  the  safe  embraces  of  the  arms 
that  were  stretched  upon  the  cross ;  and  when  the  mists  of  death  gather  round  hia 
bed,  and  the  candles  bum  dim,  and  the  faces  of  friends  are  fading  from  his  si^t^ 
and  their  yoioes  strike  dull  on  his  ear ;  when  the  heart-strings  are  breaking,  and 
the  soul  feels  itsetf  sliding  off  into  eternity,  and  the  great,  the  solemn  thouj^t 
arises,  a  few  breathes  more,  and  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  my  Judge,  how  blessed 
tiben  to  hear  the  yoice,  "  Fear  not  for  I  am  with- thee;  be  not  afraid^  for  I  am 
thy  God.*'— i>r.  Chahri*t  of  Edinburgh. 


THE  TWO  GIVERS. 

BT  MBS.   LTDIA  BAXTSS. 

Beside  the  treasury  of  God, 
A  man  in  rich  apparel  stood, 
Watched  by  the  gaziog  multitude. 

Each  generous  heart  with  rapture  glowed. 
As  he  the  bounteous  gift  bestowed, 
And  to  the  world  his  offering  showed. 

Rewarded  thus,  'twas  all  he  sought ; 
For  this  the  shining  dust  he  brought ; 
Itor  for  God's  glory  cared  he  aught 
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Next^  imiHng  fhrongb  her  tears,  ih^  eame 
A  ^dow  poor,  with  trembling  finnne, 
And  laid  a  penny  by  the  sAme. 

.    Qod  did  her  holy  gift  aooepi; 
And  angels  ihere  a  record  kept 
Of  this,  and  teaxv  her  heart  hadir^pt. 

Perfumed  with  many  prayers  that  day, 
Her  precious  gifts  she  bore  away — 
To  goide  some  soul  in  wisdom's  way. 

God  blessed  the  widow,  owned  her  mitd~ 
'Twae  all  she  had— and  with  delight 
£019  bowed  again'  in  prayer  that  night 


ANECDOTES  AND  HINTS. 


Yahitt  Of  WoBSSLT  O&AXDiinb.— Lady  Golqnhonn  relates,  on  the  authority  of  her 
father,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  that  on  one  occasion  he  was  inTited  by  Lord  Melville,  then 
high  in  office,  to  spend  new  year's  day  with  him.    Sir  John  arriyed  the  day  before, 
^  and  in  the  morning  repMred  to  the  chamber  of  his  host  to  wish  him  a  happy  new 

I  year.    **  It  had  need  be  happier  than  the  last,"  replied  Lord  MelTiUe,  <'for  I  cannot 

recoUeet  a  single  happy  day  in  it."    And  tlds,  obseryes  Lady  Golqnhoon,  was  the 
man  who  was  tne  envy  of  many,  bdng  considered  at  the  height  of  worldly  prosperity. 

BiSTJULlOnOV. — ^1  OOBIinHIAKS  XT.  86. 

0  fool  I  to  Judge  that  He,  who  fh>m  the  earth 
Created  man,  cannot  his  f^«me  restore— 
The  scattered  dementi  firom  erery  shore 
Call  back,  clothe  with  a  celestial  birth  I 
See  firom  its  aheath  the  buried  seed  break  forth. 
Blade,  stalk,  leaf,  bud,  and  now  the  perfect  flower, 
Chan^g,  and  yet  the  same;  and  of  his  power 
A  token  each  I    And  art  then  coimted  worth 
Less  than  the  meanest  herb  I    Changed  firom  the  dusty 
And  little  lower  than  the  angels  madel 
More  changed  by  sin — ^to  death  itself  betraye«t— 
Tet  heir  of  heaTcn,  by  an  immortal  trust  I 
Doubter  unwise,  in  reason's  narrow  school, 
WeU  might  the  great  apostle  say  "Then  Fool !'' 

CoxoisB  BnPLT  or  thb  Dim  or  WnLnroroir.-— *<  The  gallant  Duke"  lately  met 
a  youne  Clergyman,  who,  being  aware  of  his  Grace's  former  residence  in  the  East, 
and  of  his  familiarity  with  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  Hindoos  in  support 
of  their  fUse  religion,  gravely  proposed  the  following  question :  *<  Does  not  your 
Grace  think  it  sJmost  useless  and  extravagant  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Hindoos  ?" 
The  Duke  immediately  rejoined,— "Look,  sir,  to  your  marching  orders— <  Preaoh  the 
gospel  to  every  ereatore.' "  (Mark  zvL  16.) 

HUP  TBTnra* 

A  gracefol  child  my  pathway  crossed 

As  late  I  trod  the  busy  street, 
And  lightly  o'er  her  head  she  tossed 

A  rope,  which  swiftly  passed  her  feet! 
I  in  her  pleasure  took  a  part, 

And  pleased,  I  said,  addressing  her, 
"  Of  whom  learned  you  this  pretty  art  ?" 

She  answered,  « I  kept  tiying,  sir  !'* 

'  Six  Amo  its  Pusisbxiit. — ^If  no  sin  were  punished  here,  no  proridence  would  be 
bdieved ;  if  every  sin  were  punished  here,  no  Judgment  would  be  expected. 


} 


Tm  GoinuiOB."«^"  Should  tii*  19ni]it«flfl,"  m^  Ohrysoston,  m  Ub  ei^ttle  to  Cyrio* 
0118,  "determine  to  banish  me,  *  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fUlneas  thereof.'  If 
she  will  oast  me  into  the  sea,  let  her  oast  me  into  the  sea,  I  will  remember  Jonah. 
If  she  wUl  throw  me  into  a  burning  fieiy  fumaoe,  the  three  children  were  there  be- 
fore me.  If  she  will  throw  me  to  the  wild  beasts,  I  will  remember  that  Daniel  was 
In  tiie  den  of  liona.  If  she  will  e^nderan  me  to  be  stoned,  I  fhall  be  the  assooiate  of 
Stephen  the  proto-mar^.  If  she  wUl  have  me  beheaded,  the  Baptist  has  sabmitled 
to  the  same  ponishment.  If  she  will  take  awa^  mj  substano^  'naked  came  I  out  of 
my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither.'  "^ 


THE  WAT  TO  BE  HAPPY. 

Some  think  it  is  a  hardship  to  work  for  their  bread 
Although  for  our  good  it  was  meant ; 

But  tiiose  who  don't  work  have  no  right  to  be  fed^ 
And  the  idle  are  never  content. 

An  honest  employment  glTOs  pleasure  vid  gain. 

And  makes  us  our  troubles  forget ; 
Vor  those  who  work  hard  have  no  tim^  to  oomplftii^ 

And  'tU  better  to  labour  tiiaa  fret 

And  if  we  had  riches  they  could  not  procure 

A  happy  and  peaceable  mind; 
Bich  people  hare  troubles  as  well  as  the  poor, 

Although  of  a  diiferent  kind. 

It  signifies  not  what  our  stations  haTC  been, 

Nor  whether  we're  little  or  gresft ; 
For  happiness  lies  in  the  temper  within. 

And  not  in  the  outward  estate. 

We  need  only  labour  as  haid  as  we  caii| 

For  all  that  our  bodies  may  need; 
Still  doing  our  du^  to  God  sAd  to  man, 

And  we  shall  be  happy  Indeed. 


A  SISTEB'S  DEATH. 

She  died  upon  a  winter's  night, 

A  long,  long  time  ago ; 
When  the  large  round  moon  had  a  wintry  look. 
As  it  shone  on  the  breast  of  the  fhnen  brook. 

And  OTcr  the  fields  of  snow. 

As  she  lay  that  night  in  the  pale  moonlight^ 

Which  fell  on  her  peaceftd  bed. 
She  seemed  like  the  form  of  a  sculptured  i^nt). 
Without  sign  of  woe  or  of  mortal  taint, 

With  ft  glory  around  her  hMd. 

With  her  eyelids  closed  and  her  lips  apart, 

And  her  arms  like  the  marble  fair. 
Grossed  on  her  bosom,  and  gently  pressed. 
She  lay,  as  she  sank  to  her  peaceftil  rest, 
In  die  mute  repose  of  prayer. 

When  the  morning  broke,  and  we  gased  again, 

A  suule  to  her  face  seemed  giTcn ; 
And  though  our  spirits  were  crushed  and  sad, 
The  t^hristmas  bells  soon  made  us  glad. 
For  we  knew  she  woke  in  heaven. 
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A  "TKUE-BLUE  PRESBYTERIAN." 

A  "tbub-blub  Presbyterian"  is  ain  enlightened,  true-hearted  son 
of  a  Church  that  aims  at  pursuing  the  ^'  chief  end  of  man/'  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  origin  of  this  homespun  word— often  a  term 
of  reproach — ^but,  like  the  banner  of  Caledonia,  significant  of  strength' 
and  loyalty. 

The  term  seems  to  be  suggested  by  some  part  of  the  dress  which 
was  of  blue ;  and  some  say  that,  after  the  fashion  of  other  Presby- 
terian things,  it  is  taken  from  the  Scriptures.  ^'  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  such  a  word  in  the  Bible  7"  exclaimed  with  glee  master  Charles, 
who  had  learned  a  good  deal  in  the  Scriptures,  at  home  and  in  the 
parochial  school.  "  Stop  a  minute,"  said  I,  ^^  my  young  scholar,, 
and  bring  me  the  family  Bible.  Now  turn  to  Numbers^  15th  chapter 
and  38th  yerse."  .  The  boy,  with  some  amazement,  read  as  follows  : 
^'  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them  that  they  make 
them  fringes  in  the  borders  of  their  garments  throughout  their  gen- 
erations, and  that  they  put  upon  the  fringe  of  the  borders  a  riband 
of  blue.  And  it  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  fringe,  that  ye  may  look 
upon  it,  and  remember  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  do 
them."  "Well,"  said  Charles,  "I  always  knew  that  Presbyterians 
tried  to  do  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  but  I  never  thought  of 
this  blue  before !"  i 

Ainother  theory  is,  that  the  Scotch  Covenanters  assumed  blue  rib- 
bons as  their  colours,  and  wore  them  as  scarfs,  or  in  their  bonnets,  in 
opposition  to  the  scarlet  badge  of  Charles  L  Other  antiquarians 
trace  the  Scotch  blue  up  to  the  aboriginal  races  on  the  island  of 
Great  Britain.  Caesar  thus  describes  the  Britons  of  his  day  :  "  All 
the  Britons  dye  themselves  with  woad,  which  produces  a  cerulean  or. 
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hlue  colonr/*  (Lib.  v.  14,  de  B,  G.)  Other  inqoirers  'satisfy  them* 
selves  with  the  fact  that  blue  predominates  in  the  tartans  of  the  most 
ancient  and  gallant  clans,  while  it  enters  as  a  constituent  colour  more 
or  less  into  all.  Hence,  ^^  true  blae"  became  symbolic  of  Scotch 
patriotism  and  national  renown. 

''  It's  gold  to  be  upright  and  wise, 
It^  guid  to  be  honest  and  truAy 
It's  gnid  to  support  Caledonians  cause, 
And  bide  by  the  honneta  a*  blue" 

Without  entering  deeper  into  the  origin  of  our  clannish  hlue^  (the 
reproach  of  which  colour,  by  the  bye,  tinges  the  vesture  of  our  Con- 
gregational brethren,  whose  far-famed  legislation  was  scandalized 
with  hlue-lawH,'^)  we  will  content  ourselves  with  assuming  that  blue 
characterized  the  Scotch  tartan  from  time  immemorial,  like  red  the 
dress  of  the  Southern  Englishers,  and  that  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  ^^a  true-blue  Presbyterian"  was  synonymous 
with  a  Scotchman  who  fought  for  liberty  and  his  ChurcL 
^  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  now-a-days  ?  That,  dear  reader^ 
we  shall  explain  very  briefly,  and  in  its  truest  sense.  The  word  has 
some  definite  meaning  at  our  hearth-stones,  and  in  our  school-houses 
and  churches. 

1.  A  true-blue  Presbyterian  is  a  Christian  who  love9  the  old  foMh- 
ianed  Stble  doctrmes  in  the  OanfesBton  qf  Faith.  He  lays  much 
stress  on  God's  sovereignty  and  the  doctrines  of  grace.  All  Presby- 
terians do  not  thus  magnify  revealed  truth;  this  characteristic  more 
properly  belongs  to  die  "true-blue."  The  word  of  God,  in  its 
simple,  spiritual  meaning,  as  explained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  not 
for  ^  BubBtariee  of  doctrine,"  but  for  true  doctrine,  is  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a  thorough  Presbyterian.  Though  Infidels  blaspheme,  and 
Arminians  deride,  and  Papists  mystify,  the  doctrine  of  election,  it 
stands  forth  in  the  prominence  of  heaven-towering  sublimity  in  the 
vision  of  the  Christian  we  are  describing.  "  You  need  not  quote 
Paul,"  said  an  infidel,  combating  the  doctrine  of  election,  "  Paul 
was  a  Presbyterian."  The  fathers  across  the  waters,  with  Calvin 
and  Knox  at  their  head,  were  thorough  believers  in  all  the  distinc- 
tive doctrines  of  erace.  So  were  our  own  great  ancestors,  Makemie, 
the  Tennents,  Dickinson,  and  Davies.  "  As  to  our  doctrines,"  replied 
Francis  Makemie,  when  arraigned  by  the  High-church  Governor  of 
New  York,  in  1707,  "  we  have  our  Confession  of  Faith,  which  %% 
known  to  the  Christian  world**  In  that  oompend  of  Bible  truth  the 
real  Presbyterian  believes,  as  containing  the  best  human  interpretar 
tion  of  the  Divine  will. 

\  2.  He  is  also  a  strict  friend  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  divine  ordu 
nances.  A  Scotch  Sabbath  is  purgatory  to  a  worldling.  But  the 
Lord's  day  is  a  day  of  sober  meditation  and  of  spiritual  delight  to 
those  who  have  faiUi  in  Divine  teachings.  Sobriety  and  joy  are  not 
inconsistent  terms.  May-poles,  feasting,  and  dancing,  which  agreed 
with  the  taste  of  King  Charles's  Christians,  were  the  horror  of  those 

\*  We  mwa^  of  •onise,  aooording  to  their  High-ohuroli  enemiee. 
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of  Govenanters*  stock;  whilst  attendance  on  the  hoase  of  Qod,  ani 
ft  reverence  for  its  ministrations  and  ordinances,  were  the  joy  of  the 
latter,  and  will  be  of  their  descendants  from  generation  to  generation* 
8.  A  true-blue  Presbyterian  ctxiIU  the  covenant  of  grace  in  the 
training  of  his  children*  He  dedicates  them  to  God  from  birth^ 
eeeks  in  their  behalf  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  brings  them  up  ia 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  engages  with  them  in  family- 
worship,  instructs  them  in  the  Bible  and  Shorter  Catechism,  disci- 
plines them  on  the  principles  of  Solomon,  is  careful  in  the  selection  of 
their  books  and  companions,  sends  them  to  a  parochial  or  religious 
school,  provides  for  them  an  honest  calling,  and  in  every  way  endei^ 
yours  to  act  upon  the  truth,  ^^  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it/'  Far  be  it  from 
]18  to  arrogate  superiority  over  brethren  of  other  denominations^ 
whose  doctrinal  views  and  practice  coincide  in  general  with  those  of 
our  own  Church*  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  thorough  Calvinists 
lay  great  stress  on  religious  training,  both  at  home  and  awatf  from^ 
home;  {or  what  wise  Christian  would  make  a  distinction  in  the  prii^ 
eiples  of  education,  so  as  to  exclude  religion  from  the  school-room  ? 

4.  A  thorou^  Presbyterian  is  a  conservative  in  Church  and 
State.    Theological  novelties,  telegraphed  from  former  ages,  do  not 
«ecare  his  credence.    Extravagances  of  doctrinal  statement  he  dis^ 
xelishes.     He  does  not  approve  of  new  measures,  boisterous  excite 
ments,  and  man's  devices  in  Church  aflfairs.    A  true  friend  of  revivals, 
like  Dickinaon  and  Alexander,  he  is  unwilling  to  hazard  the  perma- 
nent interests  of  religion  for  doubtful  issues,  but  prefers  in  all  things 
the  good  old  paths.    If  others  sneer  at  him,  it  is  a  small  thing  to  be 
judged  by  man's  judgment*    In  the  State,  as  a  citizen,  he  is  never 
carried  away  by  the  dream-land  theories  of  reformers  and  infidels. 
A  true-blue  Presbyterian  is  never  found  advocating  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  resisting  the  law  of  the  land,  aflfording  new  &cili« 
ties  for  divorces,  encouraging  agrarianism  in  any  shape.     Conserve* 
tism,  as  opposed  to  extravagance,  is  the  law  of  hoa  life ;  the  first  and 
;Becond  nature  of  the  inner  man. 

5.  A  thorough  Presbyterian  hves  hie  oum  Cfhureh.  Why  should  he 
liot  7  Has  he  not  been  nurtured  by  her  care  ?  does  she  not  hold  forth 
.the  truth  ?  are  not  her  methods  founded  on  the  Scriptures  ?  The 
form  of  Church  government  is  no  trivial  and  unimportant  matter. 
Sessions,  Presbyteries,  Synods  and  General  Assembli^  are  ramparts, 
which  he  may  go  round  about  and  admire.  Her  mode  of  worehipy 
simple,  scriptural,  God-ward,  uncontaminated  by  the  pomp  and  cir- 
.cumstance  of  artificial  forms,  is  dear  to  his  inmost  soul.  The  more 
simple,  the  better  for  him.  Hence  he  dislikes  choirs,  and  abhors 
organs,  as  usurpers  of  the  precentor's  place,  to  stop  the  voice  of  the 
people.  The  history  of  his  church  is  a  chapter  in  Providence  which 
calls  forth  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  mercies.  What  Church  has  done 
more  to  maintain  the  Gospel  in  purity,  and  to  vindicate  civil  and 
xeligious  liberty  ?  Ye  Covenanters,  worshipping  in  your  glens  and 
fighting  for  yo^r  firesides;  7e  HuguanotSi  shut  out  of  rrance,  but  not 
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out  of  heaven,  persecuted  witnesses  of  grace  and  trutli ;  ye  Puritans 
of  England  and  Westminster  divines,  brethren  in  spirit  and  in  prin- 
ciples ;  ye  ancestors  of  ours  in  this  goodly  land,  preachers  of  the 
Word  with  mighty  power,  and  organizers  of  our  Zion  in  troublous 
times,  we  honour  you  as  the  servants  of  the  living  God,  raised  up  for 
your  mission  in  his  Providence !  In  short,  the  true  Presbyterian's 
heart  is  with  his  Church,  which  Christ  has  honoured  with  blessings, 
and  will  honour,  even  with  life  for  evermore. 

6.  The  thorough  Presbyterian  aims  at  extending  the  knowledge 
of  the  truths  as  he  understands  it,  among  all  nations.  As  he  loves 
his  Church,  so  he  desires  to  see  her  excellence  perpetuated  and  ex- 
tended. He  prizes  her  institutions.  No  Missionary  Society  com- 
pares in  his  judgment  with  the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Mis* 
sions ;  no  Education  Society  has  claims  equal  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  no  Board  of  Commissioners 
draws  out  his  sympathy  like  his  own  Board  of  Foreign  Missions ; 
no  Tract  or  Sunday-school  Society  comes  up  to  the  Board  of  Publi- 
cation. These  institutions  of  his  Church  he  patronizes  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  the  Church's  duty  to  do  her  own  work,  and  that  no  Church 
is  better  able  to  attend  to  her  own  affairs  than  his  own.  Hence  he 
rallies  around  Presbyterian  institutions,  with  a  view  of  planting  them 
wherever  Providence  invites,  at  home  or  abroad;  ^  A  Synoa  is  as 
useful  in  India  as  in  Pennsylvania;  a  religious  academy  as  necessary 
in. Africa  as  in  Ohio;  and  the  old-fashioned  literature  of  Calvinistic 
divines  as  nutritious  the  world  over  as  in  the  highlands  and  lowlands 
of  Scotland.  A  true  Presbvterian  is  no  idle  religionist,  asleep  over 
the  wants  and  woes  of  his  fellow  men.  With  an  enterprise  as  ener- 
getic as  his  doctrines,  and  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  stimulated 
by  the  sovereignty  of  his  King,  he  aims  at  communicating  the  word 
of  life  in  its  purest  form  to  the  millions  of  mankind. 

7.  The  true  Presbyterian  is  an  uncompromising  foe  to  the  Man  of 
Sin  and  Popish  idolatry.  The  Confession  of  Faith  teaches  that 
**such  as  profess  the  true  reformed  religion  should  not  marry  with 
Infidels,  Papists^  and  other  idolaters ;"  and  that  the  Pope  is  "  that 
anti-Christ,  that  man  of  sin,  and  son  of  perdition,  that  exalteth  him- 
self in  the  church  against  Christ,  and  all  that  is  called  God." 
Whether  in  Geneva,  France,  Scotland,  Austria,  America,  the  Sand- 
wich islands,  or  wherever  the  Jesuit  has  penetrated  with  his  guile 
and  guises — ^whether  in  this  or  in  preceding  ages — ^the  true-blue 
Presbyterian  opposes  the  scarlet-painted  pageantries  and  abomina- 
tions of  Romanism.  He  has  no  sympathies  with  indulgences,  masses, 
purgatory,  unctions,  crucifixes,  impure  moralities  and  soul-deceiving 
heresies.  Like  John  Knox,  he  would  denounce  Popery  in  the  pre- 
sence of  queens,  or  like  Luther,  go  to  contend  against  it  though 
opposed  by  devils  numerous  as  house-tiles,  or  like  meek-minded  Felix 
Neff,  labour  among  mountains  to  bring  its  deluded  votaries  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  ¥ 

8.  The  thorough  Presbjrterian,  notwithstanding  his  uncompromising 
ecclesiastical  principles,  has  a  sectariani^  more  tolerant  and  mag^ 
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nanimous  than  that  of  some  sects  which  boast  of  larger'charitj — as  will 
be  discovered  at  the  last  day.  Whoever  reads  the  severe  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Saviour  against  formalism  and  hypocrisy,  and  the  tre- 
mendous threatenings  of  the  apostles  against  anti-Christ,  knows  that 
Christian  charity  does  not  consist  in  smooth  sayings  and  man-pleas- 
ing conduct.  The  Presbyterian  does  not  unchurch  other  evangelical 
denominations,  after  the  manner  of  some  High-church  Baptists  and 
Episcopalians ;  nor  does  he,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  to  co-operate 
with  other  sects  on  conditions  which  compromit  his  own  principles, 
and  in  unions  which  often  end  in  alienation  and  strife.  All  his  views 
of  truth  cherish  charity  towards  others ;  and  practically  other  denomi- 
nations find  that,  notwithstanding  his  peculiarities,  they  can  live  with 
him  as  peaceably,  if  not  more  so,  than  with  those  whose  professions' 
of  brotnerly  love  may  exceed  his.  Who  assists  more  in  relieving 
the  wants  of  the  poor  and  needy,  and  in  substantial  acts  of  genersS 
and  public  benevolence,  outside  of  his  own  Church,  than  the  thorough- 
going Presbyterian  ?  His  sectarianism  is  an  honest  and  a  manly  one, 
without  croakings  or  concealments,  and  bearing  fruits  of  which  he 
is  not  ashamed,  either  before  God  or  man. 

9.  Finally,  the  true  Presbyterian,  after  aiming  at  a  life  of  holiness, 
which  acknowledges  its  imperfections  at  the  best,  wishes  to  die  trust- 
ing alone  in  the  imputed  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jewas  Christ. 
Presbyterianism  brings  Christ  prominently  to  view,  not  by  the  abstrac- 
tions of  philosophy,  which  the  common  people  cannot  understand,  but 
by  a  tender,  personal  union  through  a  living  faith,  which  may  be 
realized  in  every  pious  heart.  Such  a  system,  in  its  relation  to  holi- 
ness, produces  two  effects: — lidireo^j  prompts  to  holiness,  and  it 
produces  a  consciousness  of  coming  short  of  perfection.  Perfect 
sanctification  is  the  reward  of  the  glorified ;  and  this  the  believer 
pants  for,  and  hopes  for,  only  as  Christ  saves  him  here  from  his  sins, 
and  gives  him  admission  to  heaven  through  his  own  blood  and  right- 
eousness. On  a  dying  bed  the  religious  experience  of  a  sincere 
Presbyterian  will  be  found  to  magnify  Christ  and  his  cross.  His  life 
having  been  "by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  him  and 
gave  himself  for  him,''  his  death  testifies  to  the  consistent  desire  to 
'^  be  found  in  Him,  not  having  his  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the 
law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  God  by  faith." 

These  remarks  on  the  characteristics  of  a  consistent  and  loyal 
Presbyterian  are  not  offered  in  the  spirit  of  "we  are  the  church," 
but  simply  as  descriptive  of  one  of  the  many  shades  of  doctrinal  belief 
and  practice  which  prevail  in  the  Christian  world.  The  article  may 
be  appropriately  ended  by  a  hynm,  which  points  to  "  the  good  old 
way :"  . 

THX  GOOD  OIiD  WAT. 

1.  The  rigbteousness,  the  atoning  blood 
Of  Jesus  is  the  way  to  God ; 
Oh  1  may  we  then  no  longer  stray, 
Bui  come  to  Chrirt,  the  good  old  way. 
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2.  The  piopbeis  and  spostfee  ioo} 
Pursued  this  way,  while  here  below ; 
And  thus  will  we»  without  dismay, 
Still  walk  with  Christ,  the  good  old  wmj. 

3.  With  faith,  and  love,  and  holy  care. 
In  this  dear  way  I'll  persevere ; 
And  when  I  die,  triumphant  say, 
This  is  the  rights  the  gjood  old  way. 


THE  TALENTS. 

IMITATXD  FROM  TKK  PSESXAX. 

Thou  thai  in  life's  crowded  city  art  arrived,  thou  know'st  not  how; 
By  what  path  or  on  what  errandr— list  and  learn  thine  errand  now* 

From  the  palaee  to  the  oi^,  on  the  bofliness  of  thy  King^ 
Thou  wert  sent  at  early  morning,  to  return  at  evening. 

Dreamer,  waken ;  loiterer,  hasten ;  what  thy  task  if|,  understand ;  ^ 
Thou  art  here  to  purchase  substaooe,  and  the  price  is  in  thy  hand. 

Has  the  tumult  of  the  market  all  thy  senae  confused  and  drowned  t 
Do  its  glistening  wares  entice  thee?  or  its  shouts  and  c\^ea  confound t 

Oh  I  beware  lest  thy  Lord's  business  be  forgotten,  while  thr  gaao 
Is  on  every  show  and  pageant  which  the  giddy  square  diq»Iaye. 

Barter  not  his  gold  for  pebbles ;  do  not  trade  in  vanitiea ; 

Pearls  there  are  of  price,  and  jewels  for  the  purohase  of  the  wise.; 

And  know  this,  at  thy  returning  thou  wilt  surely  find  the  Kia^ 
With  an  open  book  before  him,  waiting  to  make  reckoning. 

Then  large  honours  will  the  faithfUl,  earnest  service  of  one  day« 
Heap  of  him,  but  one  day's  folly  lai^est  penalties  will  pajr. 


PATRISTIC  GLEANINGS. 

Clement  of  Rome. 

The  first  voltone  In  the  noble  and  venerable  BibUotheea  Patrum  in 
a  very  small  one  as  to  size,  but  its  yalue  is  inestimable.  It  contains 
the  scanty  remains  of  the  earliest  uninspired  Christian  authors ;  the 
apostolic  Fathers,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  from  the  fact  of  their 
havinff  conversed  with  the  apostles,  or  of  their  projpmity  to  the  first 
age  01  the  church.  One  of  these  Fathers,  Barnabas,  is  rega]cdod 
by  many  to  have  been  one  of  tiie  apostles ;  -he  is  so  called  by  some  of  | 
the  earliest  writers,  but  whether  this  opinion  be  well  or  ill-founded, 
we  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  associates  of  Paul  in  his  missionary 
labours.  There  is  an  epistle  that  bears  his  name,  but  the  most  emi« 
nent  theologianS|'  Bomish  and  Protestaat,  are  dinded  on  the  question 
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of  its  gennmehesfl*    On  the  one  hand  we  have  Dupin,  Galland,  Henke^ 
and  Franke,  who  accept  it  as  the  work  of  Bamabas ;  and  on  the  other,  - 
Menard,  Noel,  Alexander,  Geiller,  Mosheinx,  Hog,  Ullman,  Neander, 
and  Winer,  who  reject  it  as  apocryphaL 

The  oldest  of  the  authors,  about  whose  productions,  as  giren  in  this 
volume,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  Clement  of  Bome.  Learned  men  have 
indulged  in  various  conjectures  respecting  him,  but  nothing  of  his  his* 
tor  J  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  early  pastors 
of  the  church  at  Bome.  As  the  name  occurs  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Church  at  Phillippi,  some  have  thought  that  he  was  a  native  of  , 
that  place.  Others  assert  that  he  was  a  Roman  bv  birth,  and  a  near 
relative  of  the  imperial  family.  Fillem<mt  argues  from  some  passager 
in  his  epistles,  in  which  he  <^ls  Abraham  ^^  our  father,"  that  he  waS: 
of  Jewish  origin.  Equal  uncertainty  rests  upon  his  pastorate.  By 
writers  who  lived  near  enough  to  his  time,  one  should  have  supposed 
to  ascertain  the  truth  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  contradictory  state** 
ments  are  made  on  this  point.  And  this,  let  us  remark  in  passing,  is  one 
of  those  circumstances  which,  to  all  candid  minds,  show  how  utterly 
baseless  is  the  hierarchal  theory  of  apostolic  succession.  When  Cle- 
ment's pastorate  began  and  ended ;  when,  where,  and  how  he  died,  are 
points  about  which  we  know  absolutely  inothing.  But  all  agree  that 
he  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Rome,  and  the  two  epistles  bearing 
his  name  there  can  be  little  doubt  came  from  his  pen,  though  there 
are  sundry  other  productions  to  which  his  venerable  name  was  attached 
in  a  subsequent  age,  when  it  was  deemed  a  proper  and  pious  thing  to 
use  fraud  and  forgery  for  the  glory  of  Ood,  and  the  good  of  the  church ; 
or  rather,  to  further  the  designs  of  a  grasping  and  ambitious  priest* 
hood.  These  are  now  universally  rejected  as  spurious.  His  genuine* 
epistles  are  very  precious  for  their  antiquity,  but  still  more  for  the 
elear  proof  which  they,  in  common  with  the  letters  of  Polycarp  and' 
Ignatius,  furnish  that  our  doctrine  and  discipline  are  essentially  the 
same  with  those  of  the  early  church. 

These  earliest  specimens  of  our  Christian  literature,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  extracts  which  we  shall  presently  give,  are  wholly  of  a  horta** 
tory  character,  and  are  evidently  modeled  after  the  epistolary  portions 
of  the  New  Testament.  Yet,  while  every  one  who  reads  them  cannot 
fail  to  observe  that  their  saintly  authors  were  partakers  of  the  same 
renewing  grace,  and  held  the  same  precious  faith  with  Paul,  and  Peter, 
and  John,  he  will  also  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  difference  between 
the  writing  of  the  apostles  and  those  of  the  apostolic  Fathers ;  they 
present  just  the  contrast  which  we  might  expect  to  find  between  the,' 
productions  of  good  men  acquainted  with  the  truth  in  Jesus,  but 
vrriting  mere  motu  9Uo,  and  the  productions  of  those  holy  men  ^^who- 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  i 

But  to  return  to  Clement.  His  letters  yftxe  written  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  healing  the  dissensions  of  the  Church  at  Corinth ;  a  church 
which  seems  ab  origine  to  have  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  elements 
o[  turbulence  and  disorder.  Its  opening  sentence,  literally  translated, 
is  as  follows :  ^^  The  Church  of  Qod  sojourning  (parishing)  at  Rome^ 
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to  the  Ohurch  of  God  sojourning  {parighing)  at  Corinth,  called  and 
sanctified  by  the  will  of  Qod  through  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  grace 
and  peace  be  multiplied  to  you  from  God  Almighty  by  Jesus  Christ.'* 
Our  gleanings  are  not  gathered  with  any  special  re^renoe  to  questions 
of  polity,  yet  we  may  notice  those  of  this  kind  that  come  in  our  wity. 
Now  here  is  a  letter  from  Rome  to  the  church  of  a  distant  city ;  to  a 
church  whose  members  have  risen  in  open  resistance  to  their  lawful 
rulers.  Wo  know  the  object  of  the  missive,  and  have  seen  how  it 
opens.  Did  ever  a  prelate,  as  distinguished. from  a  simple  pastor; 
.  did  ever  a  Lord  Bishop,  whether  resident  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
tiie  Thames,  or  even  the  Delaware,  write  a  letter  under  like  circum- 
stances, beginning  with  such  a  sentence?  No!  The  collected 
archive^  of  rrelacy  the  world  over  would  be  searched  in  vain  for  a 
similar  epistle.  If  the  Prelative  theory  be  true,  and  the  present  Pre- 
latic  practice  be  proper,  the  solemn  document  should  have  opened 
thus :  "  TFe,  Olementy  by  Divine  permission,  Bishop,  &c."  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  this  letter  was  sent  to  a  distant  church.  Now 
if  Clement  was,  as  Romanists  say,  universal  Bishop,  we  can  under- 
stand why  he  should  write  an  epistle  to  the  rebellious  Corinthians, 
but  we  are  greatly  stumbled  when  we  consider  its  tone  and  style. 
Certainly  no  Pope  since  his  day  has  ever  issued  a  bull  framed  after 
this  primitive  model.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Clement  was  a  prelate 
in  the  Anglican  sense,  he  must  be  set  down  as  an  impertinent  intra- 
der  into  ^^  another  man's  line  of  things."  What  right  had  Clement  to 
meddle  with  the  Corinthians  ?  None  at  all.  And  they  might  have 
said,  "  We  have  not  sought  your  advice ;  we  shall  not  yield  to  your 
urgency.  You  mistake  your  men."  Let  us^  however,  torn  to  the 
epistle  itself. 

Clement  thus  addresses  the  authors  of  the  discord :  ^'  Ye,  who 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  trouble,  be  obedient  to  the  Presby^ 
terSy  receive  instruction  humbly  and  penitentially,  bending  the  knees 
of  your  hearts.  Learn  submission,  and  lay  aside  the  proud  and 
boastful  arrogance  of  your  tongues.  Better  far  to  be  in  the  flock  of 
Christ,  though  the  least  of  its  members,  than  to  gain  the  highest  rank 
among  those  who  have  no  hope  in  him."  In  exact  accordance  with 
the  above  statement  Clement  declares,  in  another  passage,  that  the 
apostles,  as  they  preached  the  Gospel  through  country  ana  city,  ^'  ap- 
pointed the  first  fruits  (of  their  mission),  after  they  had  been  fully 
tried,  to  be  Bishops  and  beacons  of  those  who  should  believe."  We 
cannot  close  this  paper  without  giving  one  or  two  quotations  illustra- 
tive of  the  faith  of  Clement. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection.  ^^  Shall  we  then  regard  it  as 
a  thing  too  great  and  wonderful  that  the  Creator  of  all  should  raise 
up  those  who  have  served  him  in  holiness,  and  in  the  confidence  of 
a  good  faith  7  Is  it  not  written,  ^  Thou  shall  raise  me  up,  and  I  will 
confess  to  thee.  I  laid  me  down  and  slept,  I  awoke  because  thou  art 
with  me  ?'  And  Job  also  says,  ^  Thou  wilt  raise  up  this  flesh  of  mine, 
which  hast  suffered  all  these  things.'  With  this  hope,  then,  let  us 
bind  ourselves  to  Him  who  is  faithful  in  his  promises,  and  righteous 
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in  his  judgments.  He  who  hath  forbidden  us  to  fie,  by  no  means  can 
be  untrue  himself.  Indeed,  inth  God  nothing  is  impossible  but  false« 
hood.  Let  this  faith  then  be  rekindled  irithin  us,  and  let  us  eyer  bear 
in  mind  that  all  things  are  near  to  him." 

Again  in  the  doctrine  of  Juttifieatian.  ''Let  us  then  diligently 
consider  in  what  way  the  blessing  is  obtained*  On  what  account 
was  our  father  Abraham  blessed?  Was  it  not  because  he  wrought 
righteousness  and  truth  through  faith  ?  Consider  again  the  magnifi« 
cent  privileges  which  Ood  conferred  on  Jacob.  Prom  him  were  the 
Priests  and  Levites  who  ministered  at  the  altar ;  from  him  came  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  flesh;  from  him  came  the  kings 
and  princes  of  Judah.  Nor  was  the  honour  given  to  the  other  tribes 
of  his  family  by  any  means  small,  for  the  Lord  promised  '  thy  seed 
shall  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven.'  Now  all  these  obtained  this  honour 
and  glory  not  by  themselves,  nor  by  their  own  goodness,  or  righteous* 
ness,  but  from  ms  grace.  And  so  we  are  called  by  his  will  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  we  are  justified  not  by  ourselves,  not  through  our  own  wisdom, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  holiness,  nor  bv  the  good  works  we  do  in  holiness 
of  heart,  but  by  that  faith  by  which  the  Almighty  Qod  hath  from 
the  beginning  justified  all  who  have  been  saved.  To  him  be  glory 
for  ever  and  ever.    Amen."  F. 


EXPULSION  OP  PROTESTANT  MISSIONAKIES  PROM 

HUNGARY. 

Ttrannt  and  Popery  have  joined  their  forces  with  new  aeal 
against  Protestantism  in  Europe.  One  of  their  recent  acts  of  har- 
monized iniquity  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Free  Church  Missionaries 
from  Hungary.  A  very  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  lately 
held  in  Edmburgh  to  consider  this  whole  subject. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wingate,  one  of  the  expelled  missionaries,  made  a 
long  and  able  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that,  when 
the  mission  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  British  residents  in  Pesth  was 
commenced  in  1841,  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  Austrian  governments 
From  its  very  commencement,  however,  the  Roman  CathoUc  priest- 
hood opposed  the  missionaries,  and  at  various  times  lodged  accusa- 
tions against  them.  Still  their  operations  were  unimpeded  untQ  the 
Hungarian  war  broke  out,  when  the  chapels  were  closed,  and  the 
missionaries  retired  for  a  time  from  the  country.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  Imperial  permission  to  re-open  the  chapels  was  obtained. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  January  of  this  year,  a  peremptory  edict 
enjoined  the  missionaries  to  (|uit  the  country  without  delay.  This 
tyrannical  course  of  procedure  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  way  of 
reprisal  for  the  hospitality  and  kindness  wl^ch  England  had  shown 
to  Kossuth  and  the  other  Hungarian  refugees.  Mr.  Wingate  thinks 
that  it  would  not  have  been  adopted  just  at  this  time,  had  it  not  been. 
VoL.IL— 6  26 
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let,  for  the  removal  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  emboldened  the  Aus- 
trian government  to  change  its  policy  without  delay ;  and  2d,  for  the 
successful  termination  of  Louis  Napoleon's  usurpation.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  expulsion  of  the  missionaries,  which  we  have  not  space 
to  narrate  in  detail,  were  harsh  and  arbitrary  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Wingate,  in  his  speech,  alludes  to  the  Hungarian  Church  of 
the  Reformation,  and  we  feel  assured  that  Christians  in  America  will 
read  his  statements  with  great  interest. 

''  In  regard  to  the  mod  object  we  bad  in  view,  the  promnlgaiion  of  the'gospel 
of  Christ,  we  have  onW  to  say,  that  the  mouths  of  the  witnesses  seem  now  to  be 
closed  in  Austria.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  any  one  now  to  go  to  that  country 
and  proclaim  the  gospel.  The  promulgation  of  the  gospel  now  rests  with  tho 
Hungarian  Church,  and  we  believe  that,  through  the  iblessing  which  has  come 
down  upon  &at  Church  from  its  intercourse  with  our  mission  and  other  Euro- 
))ean  Churches,  it  contains,  notwithstanding  its  trials  and  persecutionB,  a  number 
of  devoted  men,  who  are  prepared  to  dedicate  their  time  and  iheir  lives  to  the 
promotion  of  this  object.  (Applause.)  It  is  a  Church  whose  history,  if  you 
xnew  it,  would  deeply  interest  and  engage  your  Christian  sympathies.  She 
has  hitherto  been  but  little  known,  but  we  trust  that  other  Christian  Churches 
will  soon  become  better  acquainted  with  her  and  with  her  history.  (Applause.) 
We  feel  that  this  would  neitibier  be  the  time  nor  ^lace  to  give  you  any  extended 
history  of  her  movements ;  but  I  would  just  detain  you  for  one  moment,  while  I 
show  Tou  that  the  present  oppression  which  we  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Austria  is  but  part  of  a  system  which  was  first  contrived  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
which,  at  various  periods  formerly  in  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  Church,  has 
been  put  into  operation  just  in  the  same  way  as  at  present.    (Hear,  hear.) 

When  the  Hussites  vrere  driven  from  their  homes  by  persecution,  they  found 
shelter  under  the  hospitable  roofs  of  the  Hungarians.  The  Reformation  made 
rapid  progress  in  Hungary ;  and,  in  the  year  1545,  there  was  not  a  nobleman 
in  the  country  who  was  not  a  Protestant,  and  all  her  maniates,  vnth  the  excep- 
tion of  three  families,  professed  the  Reformed  faith.  The  first  book  printed  in 
Hungary  was  the  New  Testament^  and  all  the  vmtines  of  the  leading  Reformers 
were  translated  into  the  Hungarian  language.  At  that  period  there  were 
twenty-five  printing  presses  in  Hungary — a  greater  number  than  now  exisfc-— 
chiefly  encaged  in  promoting  the  gospel.  It  was  a  blessed  time  then,  and  this 
state  of  uiings  continued  tul  about  the  year  1600,  But  from  1600  to  1711  the 
Hungarians  had  a  period  of  conflict  with  the  Jesuits  and  the  Government.  The 
Jesuits,  who  were  tnen  the  tutors  and  the  confessors  of  men  in  power,  organized 
an  extensive  persecution  of  Protestantism,  and  they  put  into  operation  a  variety 
of  plans,  with  the  view  of  destroying  it,  if  possible.  This,  at  four  successive 
periods,  brought  on  war,  and  under  four  princes  of  Transylvania  the  Hungarians 
waged  successful  wars  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  Each  of  those  wars  terminated  m  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  those 
rights  and  liberties  were  confirmed  by  the  house  or  Hapsburgh.  Now,  what 
were  the  means  which  Uie  Jesuits  took  during  that  period  in  order  to  extin^ish 
Protestantism  in  Hungary  ?  In  the  first  place,  they  made  it  verjr  difficult,  almost 
impossible,  for  foreigners  to  live  in  Hungary  or  Austria.  Their  second  method 
was  to  confiscate  all  the  foreign  Bibles  which  should  enter  the  country.  Thirdly, 
they  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  diminish  the  number  of  printing-presses. 
And  their  last  method  was  to  prevent  the  students  of  theology  irom  visiting  the 
Universities  of  Germany,  or  holding  any  intercourse  vnth  foreign  Churches. 

"  You  will  thus  see  that  it  is  no  new  thing  for  ministers  from  other  Christiaa 
Churches  to  be  sent  to  Hungary.  Many  of  their  early  professors,  and  teachers, 
and  most  eminent  ministers,  came  from  Switzerland  and  Germapy,  so  that  our 
presence  in  that  country,  and  Uiat  of  others  who  have  visitea  it  from  other 
churches,  is  nothing  new.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  but  a  repetition  of  what  has 
frequently  taken  place  in  Hie  history  of  the  Hungarian  Church,  and  we  have  en« 
countered  the  same  opposition  as  foreign  ministers  formerly  encountered.  The 
Jesuitical  system  is  still  the  same.   (B^,  hear.)    Just  as  the  Russian  Genera^ 
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Prince  Paskiewitcfa,  r^oeived  from  the  Aosftriaii  GoyerDment  tbe  details  of  the 
ibrmer  Protestant  wars  to  guide  him  in  his  campaign  against  the  Uun^rians 
in  the  late  war, — so  the  present  rulers  of  Hungry  have  received  from  the  Jesuits 
the  old  code  of  rules  for  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism  from  that  country. 
(Hear,  facHEur.)  Thej  are  using  the  old  means,  and  it  is  a  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  system  that  the  whole  Hungarian  Church  is  now  placed  unoer  the 
inspection  of  the  police, — that  all  her  Church  courts  are  suppressed, — that  she 
dare  not  hold  a  Synod,  or  Presbytery,  or  Session, — ^for  her  government  is  Pres- 
byterian,— that  the  three  millions  of  Protestants  are  not  sdlowod  a  single  church 
periodical  to  enlighten  them  concerning  anytiiingthat  is  going  on  in  the  religious- 
world, — ^ihat  a  minister  scarcely  dares  to  write  to  his  brother  minister,  the  post- 
oiEoe  not  being  safe, — and  that  a  congregation  cannot  hold  the  most  trivial  meeting 
to  consider  congregational  matters,  without  the  presence  of  a  police  official. 

"  The  Protestant  Church  of  Hungary  forms  an  important  element  in  the  Pro- 
testantism of  Europe.  Of  the  three  millions  of  Protestants,  upwiurds  of  two 
millions  adhere  to  the  Helvetic  Confession,  which  we  would  call  pure,  and  which 
the  ministers  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  would  not  refuse  to  subscribe,  and 
the  other  million  adhere  to  the  Augsburg  or  Lutheran  Confession.  There  are 
three  thousand  ordained  ministers,  and  a  greater  number  of  schoolmasters. 
The  Presbyterian  organization  is  as  complete  as  in  Scotland,  while  the  num- 
ber of  Protestants  is  greater  than  in  our  own  country.  You  will  thus  see 
how  vast  are  the  interests  which  are  mixed  up  with  the  expulsion  of  the  mis- 
sionaries from  the  kingdom  of  Austria,  there  being  mixed  up  with  it  the  ques- 
tion, not  only  of  the  ri^ts  and  liberties  of  British  subjects,  but  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  an  extensive  Protestant  Church.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  that  Church  that  she  has  been  saved  from  persecution  by 
Protestant  Eneland.  (Cheers.)  When  threatened  by  Maria  Theresa,  the  inter- 
vention of  England  and  Prussia  saved  her  from  persecution.  And  our  expulsion 
may  perhaps  be  the  means  of  procuring  for  Hungarian  Protestants  help  and 
aid  in  the  persecution  that  seems  to  be  awaiting  them.    (Cheers.)'' 

The  Rot.  Dr.  Gandlish,  of  the  Free  Church  of  ScotUnd,  offered 
the  following  resolution^  which  he  sustained  in  a  speech  of  extraor^ 
dinary  ability. 

^^  That  the  proceedings  now  complained  of  are  to  he  traced  to  the 
machinations  of  the  Church  of  Rome — ^that  they  afford  eyidence  of 
the  understanding  that  now  exists  between  that  church  and  the 
despotic  goyemments  of.  the  Continent,  and  that  they  must  be  re» 
garded  as  forming  a  part  of  an  organized  plan  for  driving  out  all 
J^ritish  Protestants  from  Papal  Europe/ 

Dr.  Oandlish  brought  forward  several  arguments  in  support  of 
his  proposition,  that  an  organized  plan  is  m  operation  in  Papal 
Europe  against  the  liberties  of  Protestants,  and  especially  of 
British  Protestants.  The  first  proof  of  this  conspiracy  was  the 
admission  of  an  eminent  official*  in  the  Austrian  government. 
The  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  one  of  the  missionaries  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  "the  enmity  of  the  civil  governor,  who  is  a  pupil  of  the 
Jesuits."  Secondlyj  Dr.  Candlish  adduced  the  remarkable  change 
that  has  just  taken  place  as  to  the  relations  between  the  Austrian  - 
government  and  the  Court  of  Rome.  It  seems  that,  by  the  decrees 
of  1767,  1781  and  1791,  under  the  Emperor  Joseph  ll.,  all  Papal 
rescripts,  bulls,  and  other  regulations  of  the  Pope,  as  well  as  pastoral 
letters  or  circulars  of  the  bishops,  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  in- 
spection and  approbation  of  the  provincial  civil  government.  But  by 
a  new  decree,  dated  April  18th,  1850,  these  restraints  on  Papal 
authority  are  removed,  and  "  it  is  allowed  to  the  faithful  to  receive 
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the  deoisionB  and  dispoBitions  of  his  Holiness  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  seoalar  authorities/'  Dr.  Gandlish  rightly  argued 
that  the  reversal  of  the  policy  of  Joseph  IL,  and  the  removal  in  1850 
of  those  restrictions  which  the  old  Emperors  of  Austria,  from  the 
first,  held  to  be  indispensable  to  the  security  of  their  own  thrones, 
and  the  new  concessions  which  the  present  Emperor  has  made  so 
largelv  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  betoken  an  alliance  against  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  Protestant  Christians. 

In  the  third  place.  Dr.  Candlish  adduced,  in  proof  of  his  proposi- 
tion, the  present  wrongs  of  the  Protestant  Hungarian  Church.  An 
extract  must  be  here  quoted : 

"  Can  we  doubt  for  a  moment  that  tbe  expulsion  of  these  faithful  British  Ph>- 
testants  is  meant  to  facilitate  the  path  on  which  the  Austrian  Government  has 
entered  for  crushing  to  the  very  dust  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  the  lonj?  free 
and  independent  kingdom  of  Hungary?  fHear,  hear.)  The  position  of  that 
Hungarian  Church  ought  to  be  better  known,  and  will  be  better  known.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  trust  that  our  friends  who  have  come  home  from  Pesth  will  maie 
tiie  whole  land  ring  with  the  wron^  of  the  Hungarian  Protestant  Church — 
(great  applause) — a  Church  which  is  among  the  oldest  and  the  most  venerable 
of  all  the  daughters  of  the  Reformation, — and  a  Church  which,  I  believe,  in 
recent  years,  mainlv  and  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Wineate 
and  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  other  missionaries,  including  very  especially  my  fnend 
Dr.  Duncan — (applause) — ^has  had  more  of  the  outpouring  of  God's  Spirit  upon 
it  than  many  other  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church  can  boast  of.  That  Church, 
eminent  from  the  beginning,  has  been  of  late  years  reviving  in  spirituality  and 
power ;  and  it  will  be  some  consolation  to  our  beloved  brethren  to  know,  that 
should  they  not  be  allowed  acain  to  set  foot  within  that  den  of  the  lion,  and  to 
open  their  mouths  for  Christ  m  Pesth,  they  have  left  ^ood  seed  behind  them, 
and  that  not  merely  in  the  Jewish  school  and  the  Jewish  mission,  which  have 
received  much  countenance  from  on  high,  but  in  the  Hungarian  Protestant 
Church,  where,  thankjs  to  their  instrumentality,  God  has  been  pleased  to  revive 
and  quicken  many  ministers,  and  where  he  has  raised  up  manj  who  will  be  wit- 
nesses for  Him,  now  that  the  voice  of  the  British  witnesses  is  silenced.  (Ap> 
plause.)  But  looking  to  the  proceedings  of  Austria  in  reference  to  that  Churchy 
considering  how  its  whole  inacpendence  and  liberties  have  been  trampled  in  the 
dust ;  its  Synods,  and  Presbyteries,  and  Sessions  prohibited  from  meeting ;  its 
ministers  exposed  to  a  system  of  espionage  which  leaves  none  of  them  secure 

X'nst  a  midnight  arrest  at  any  time, — ^when  we  think  of  these  things,  and 
n  we  consi&r  that  these  are  not  things  that  can  bear  the  light  of  British 
opinion, — (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear,  and  applause) — ^that  these  are  not  things  that> 
can  bear  to  be  reported  to  a  British  audience,  and  that  Austria  cannot  carry 
them  on  in  safety  tinder  the  eye  of  intelligent  and  free  British  Christians,  can 
we  wonder  that,  uneasy  and  anxious  as  tyranny  must  ever  be,  the  Austrian 
Potentate  should  have  sent  forth,  not  our  missionaries  alone,  but  all,  except 
perhaps  Lord  Westmoreland — (a  laugh) — who  will  look  upon  these  things  with 
a  British  eye,  and  will  speak  of  them  with  a  Briton's  tongue.    (Loud  cheers.)'^ 

'  In  the  fourth  place,  Dr.  Gandlish  pointed  to  the  analogous  cases 
which  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  machinations  of  the  Court  of  Rome ; 
as  the  proceedings  lately  at  Tahiti,  the  wrongs  visited  on  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  the  conduct  of  Portugal  towards  Dr.  Kalley,  the 
suppression  of  Protestant  worship  at  Milan,  the  atrocious  persecution 
at  Florence,  the  conduct  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Jesuits  in 
France — all  these  and  similar  cases  clearly  united  in  proving  the 
close  confederacy  that  is  now  formed  between  tyranny  and  despotism 
cm  the  one  hand,  and  anti-Christ  on  the  other* 
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The  fifth  witness  he  mentioned  was  Lord  John  BusselL  This 
Aistinguished  statesman  declared  openly  in  Parliament,  in  reference 
to  the  rescript  of  the  Pope  and  the  appointment  of  Cardinal  Wise- 
man in  England,  that  "it  was  a  part  of  a  general  coikspiracy  entered 
into  with  Ae  view  to  prevent  the  extension  of  civil  and  religious, 
liberty  in  Europe,  and  in  order  that  the  influence  of  England  might 
be  impeded  in  promoting  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  gen* 
erally." 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  Br.  Gandlish  insisted  upon  encr* 

getic  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  redressing  the  insults 

and  wrongs  offered  to  British  Protestants.    We  give  an  extract: 

"  I  must  further  saj  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  it  possible  to  have 
war,  in  present  circumstances,  banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  believe 
that  so  long  as  Poperj,  and  tyranny,  and  infidelity,  and  the  principles  of  anarchy 
exist  and  prevail  in  the  world,  war  must  be  inevitable.  (Applause.)  I  believe  that 
peace  will  come,  but  peace  will  not  come  till  Popery  goes.  (Cheers.)  Peace,  pure 
and  settled  peace,  will  never  come  till  tyrannical  thrones  are  overthrown.  Peace, 
pure  and  holy  peace,  will  never  come  till  law  and  order  are  established  upon 
the  face  of  the  earUi,  and  the  blessed  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Grod  is  proclaimed  to 
all  tiie  world.  And  if  we  are  to  be  continually  asked,  when  we  demand  the  in* 
terposition  of  our  Government  to  protect  our  persons  and  our  properties  in  for- 
eign countries,  or  when  we  ask  them  to  interfere  in  any  way  to  promote  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  abroad,  or  to  maintain  the  rights  and  liber* 
ties  of  its  supporters, — if  we  are  to  be  asked,  Will  you  drive  the  Qovemment  to 
war,  we  must  take  leave  to  tell  them,  that  bad  as  wan  is — and  it  is  impossible  to 
paint  its  horrors  in  too  strong  colours — ^bad  as  it  is,  there  are  things  in  the  « 
world  that  are  worse  still  than  war,  (Loud  cheers.)  But  further,  I  think  it 
important  that  this  statement  should  be  made,  at  least  that  this  opinion  should 
be  given  forth.  I  humbly  venture  to  think,  that  to  deprecate  and  dread  war 
continually,  and  to  be  everlastingly  afraid  of  doing  or  saying  anything  that 
might  by  possibility,  in  the  last  resort,  compel  a  recourse  to  arms,  is  the  very 
line  of  pohcy  to  make  the  evil  you  dread  come,  is  precisely  the  line  of  policy  to 
provoke  aggression,  is  precisely  the  line  of  policy  to  precipitate  the  calamities 
of  that  war  which  you  profess  to  be  trying  to  keep  away  from  you.  (Applause.) 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  this  country  would  do 
well  to  act  upon  the  maxim,  if  not  Fiat  jtutitia,  nuU  ccdum^ — yet  upon  the 
maxim,  "  Present  duty  is  ours,  future  contingencies  are  in  higher  hands.  And^ 
present  dutv  is  to  protect  the  injured,  and  to  redress  wrong.  (Cheers.)  These' 
are  parts  of  present  dutjr.  Let  the  Government^  and  let  the  country,  attend  to 
this,  and  leave  the  issue  in  the  hands  of  the  God  of  battles.  My  Lord,  I  have 
dwelt  too  long  on  the  subject  entrusted  to  me,  but  I  cannot  but  feel  these  are  times, 
and  these  are  events  that  must  stir  the  hearts  of  men,  not  only  as  Christians, . 
but  as  Britons,  nay,  as  members  of  the  human  family,  sympathising  with  the 
groans  of  humanity  wherever  these  groans  are  heard.  (Cheers.)  And  when 
we  cast  our  eyes  abroad  upon  the  world, — ^when  we  think  of  the  blood  which 
the  present  irenoh  tyrant  nas  shed  within  his  capital--(lood  cheers) — ^when  we 
think  of  the  multitudes  he  has  sent  into  dreary  exile, — ^when  we  think  of 
the  numbers  that  are  rotting  in  his  jails, — ^when  we  think  of  the  silence  he 
has  imposed  upon  public  opinion  and  the  public  press, — and  when  we  go  to 
other  lands, — when  we  go  to  Italy  and  Austria, — ^when  we  think  of  the  tortures 
inflicted  there,  not  always  upon  the  bodies,  perhaps,  but  upon  the  souls  of  the 
wretched  victims  of  Popery, — ^when  we  think  of  those  who  are  sent  to  perish  of 
malaria  in  foul  climates, — ^when  we  think  of  those  who  are  liable  to  be  seized 
in  the  dead  of  night  and  cast  into  prison  for  no  real  crime, — when  we  think  of 
these  things,  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  be  up  and  doine,  and  to  feel  that  we  have 
a  duty  lying  upon  us  to  express  our  svmpathy  with  the  groans  of  suffering, 
humanitv  under  the  heavy  iron  yoke  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.  (Loud 
cheers.}'' 
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The  Bey.  Dr.  McCrie  declared  that  ^^  with  regard  to  this  sabject| 
he  was  prepared  to  go  even  a  step  further  than  his  friend,  Dr.  Gand- 
lish.  He  has  no  doubt  spoken  very  strongly  on  this  subject;  but  I 
am  prepared  to  take  up  a  still  stronger  ground."  Dr.  McCrie  went 
on  to  say : 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  implicate  this  meeting  in  my  own  private  indiyidual  sen- 
timents, but  I  cannot  help  remarking  how  differently  we  must  all  have  felt  under 
the  regime  of  one  of  whom  I  shall  say  no  more  here  than  that,  "  Who  hated 
Britain,  hated  him  the  most."  (Cheers.)  I  will  further  say,  thai  it  is  only 
under  Uie  principles  advocated  by  that  patriotic  statesman  that  we  can  expect 
to  see  our  liberties  secured,  and  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  preserved.  (Applause.)  A  terrific  struggle  between  the  principles  of 
Popery  and  Protestantism  is  impending, — a  struggle  tlie  like  of  which  has  not 
taken  place  since  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  and  at  such  a  time  as  this  the 
friends  of  Protestantism  can  ill  afford  to  see  any  of  the  supporters  of  their  faith 
immolated  at  the  shrine  of  Papal  despotism.  This  is  not  the  time  when  we 
will  allow  the  missionaries  of  our  faith  to  be  insulted  and  cast  forth  as  the  filth 
of  the  world  and  the  off-scouring  of  all  things.    (Cheers.)'^ 

From  this  account  of  the  Edinburgh  meeting,  it  is  clear  that  Scotch 
Presbyterians  take  no  ordinary  interest  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Pro- 
testant Christians  in  Hungary.  And  we  venture  to  affirm  that  Pres- 
byterians in  America  heartily  unite  in  an  affectionate  and  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  claims  of  their  Hungarian  brethren  upon  their 
prayers  and  sympathies.  The  local  position  of  Hungary  in  reference 
to  the  rest  of  Europe,  its  immemorial  love  of  liberty,  its  early  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  the  strong  elements  of  Pro- 
testantism still  existing,  the  wrongs  and  outrages  committed  upon 
the  nation,  the  greatness  of  its  exiled  leader,  all  these  circumstances 
combine  in  divine  Providence  to  keep  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  world 
directed  to  Hungary  as  a  land  of  hope.  £ise,  King  of  nations,  and 
avenge  the  cause  of  thy  slaughtered  saints !  May  a  glorious  day 
soon  dawn  upon  the  mountains  of  the  Magyars,  and  the  plains  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Theiss  become  harvest  fields  of  Grospel  liberty 
and  grace ! 


THE  RELIGIOUS  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  a  matter  of  interest  and  importance.  A  supreme  council, 
either  in  Church  or  State,  possesses  in  that  very  fact  materials  of 
power.  The  personal  characters  of  the  delegates  leave  impressions 
upon  the  aggregate  body,  and  upon  its  individual  members,  which  are 
more  or  less  enduring ;  whilst  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  necessarily 
affect  the  whole  church  for  good  or  for  evil.  Multitudes  of  people 
in  the  church  and  out  of  it  scan  all  the  proceedings  as  recorded  by 
many  of  the  religious  and  secular  papers.  It  is  evident  that  the 
influence  of  such  a  body  cannot  be  unimportant. 

The  point  we  wish  to  insist  upon  is,  that  the  influence  of  the  Cren- 
eral  Assembly  ought  to  be  a  rdigioue  one,  as  distinguished  merely 
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from  end  of  ecclesiastical  wisdom  and  sound  policy.  What  a  savour 
of  piety  might  go  forth  from  a  convocation  of  religious  men,  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  their  gracious  Lord  !  What  vital  power  might  ema- 
nate to  the  most  distant  borders  of  Zion !  The  General  Assembly 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  commonly  exerts  a  quickening  in- 
fluence *'from  the  lowlands  to  the  highlands,"  which  lingers  into  the 
year  like  twilight  in  the  hours  of  night.  Our  own  Assembly  has  at 
times  been  blessed  with  this  godly  effulgence.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
year,  its  first  visit  at  one  of  the  resting-places  of  the  exiled  Hugue- 
nots, shall  be  worthy  of  the  church  that  loves  the  memory  of  Gdvin 
and  Beza,  and  that  maintains  religious  principles  which  outlive  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Among  many  hints  which  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  pious 
-  mind,  as  conducive  to  the  desired  end,  we  shall  specify  only  two. 

The  prayers  cf  Christians  can  assist  in  making  the  influence  of  the 
Assembly  a  religious  one,  and  strongly  so.  Our  help  comes  from  God, 
A  public  body  alwa^  possesses  materials  of  strife,  and  tendencies  to 
discord,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  keep  in  subjection ;  and 
more  than  this,  the  same  Spirit  alone  can,  under  the  most  favourable 
external  circumstances,  inspire  the  piety,  the  zeal,  the  unction,  the 
love,  whose  outgoings  shall  breathe  of  heaven.  Let  every  member  of 
'  <rar  Church  practise  the  duty  recommended  by  the  Synod  of  North 
Carolina  in  1820,  and  urged  by  every  succeeding  Assembly  as  right 
and  necessary,  in  being  annually  publiJBhed  in  the  Minutes,  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  recommendation : 

<*An  overture  from  the  Synod  of  North  Carolina  was  received  and  read,  and  is 
.  as  follows,  viz : 

'*  Whereas  the  General  Assembly  is  the  highest  and  most  important  judicatory 
of  the  Presbyterian  Charch ;  and  whereas  to  obtain  the  Divine  blessing  on  that 
judicatory  mast  appear  to  every  Christian  of  our  denomination  to  be  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  moment ;  therefore, 

'*  Eetolved,  That  this  Synod  do  respectfully  suggest  to  the  General  Assembly 
.  the  propriety  of  recommending  to  all  the  churches  under  their  care,  to  observe, 
annually,  the  afternoon  or  evening  previous  to  the  meeting  of  that  body,  as  a  season 
of  special  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  his  blessiifg ;  that  he  would,  of  his  in- 
inite  mercy,  condescend  to  superintend  and  direct  all  their  measures,  delibera- 
tions, and  decisions ;  so  that  all  may  redound  to  the  promotion  of  his  own  glory, 
.  and  the  general  prosperity  of  that  particular  Church  to  which  we  belong.'^ 
The  above  overture  was  adopted. 

If  there  be  need  of  a  period  of  fecial  prayer,  the  subject  will  be 
remembered  more  than  once  in  private. 

The  second  hint,  not  unimportant,  is  for  the  General  Assembly  to 
continue  to  pay  special  regard  to  devotional  exercises.  God  honours 
them  that  honour  him.  Even  religious  bodies  too  often  forget  that 
the  last  thing  they  can  wisely  crowd  into  insignificance,  is  the  recog- 
nition of  their  dependence  upon  God.  Our  readers  remember  tne 
anecdote  of  Dr.  Green,  who,  when  asked  whether  members  of  eccle- 
siastical bodies  attend  the  opening  prayers  with  more  punctuality 
than  was  customary  in  Congress,  was  compelled  to  hesitate  and  doubt. 
The  last  Assembly  introduced  a  decided  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  its  religious  exercises,  by  adopting  the  following  reso- 
lution: 
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**  Btsolved,  That  in  addition  to  ilie  nenal  prayer,  the  morning  seesions  of  this 
Asaembly  hereafter  be  opened  with  singing  the  praiseB  of  Qod,  and  reading  the 

Scriptures."  * 

The  happy  effects  of  adding  the  reading  of  the  Word  and  singing 
the  praises  of  God  to  the  other  services  were  visible  in  the  increased 
attendance  and  interest  of  the  members.  All  felt  that  it  was  good  to 
exalt  the  devotional  exercises  to  their  true  importance.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  habit  of  spending  more  time  than  formerly  in  these 
opening  services  will  be  perpetuated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  Christians  remember  the  General 
Assembly  in  their  prayers,  and  if  that  body  itself  be  true  to  the 
devotional  parts  of  its  daily  business,  its  influence  will  be  religum$j 
and  will  be  sanctified  to  Charleston,  to  the  two  thousand  six  hundred 
localities  within  the  bounds  of  our  Church,  and  measurably  every* 
vrhere.    May  the  Lord  grant  it  for  his  name's  sake. 


THE  SALASIES  OF  MINISTERS. 

'  Thb  Presbyterian  Church  has  always  maintained,  firsty  that  the 
ministry  is  of  Divine  appointment,  and  9ec<mdlyj  that  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  have  a  right  to  a  competent  maintenance.  The  true  ends 
of  the  ministry  cannot  be  secured  by  a  secularized  clergy.  If  men 
are  compelled  to  labour  for  their  daUy  bread  they  cannot  give  them- 
selves ^^  wholly"  to  the  things  of  the  sacred  office.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  ministers,  after  six  days  of  secular  work,  should  be 

J  prepared  to  preach  the  gospel  on  the  seventh,  any  more  than  that 
awyers  should  work  upon  their  farms  until  the  court-house  bell  rings, 
or  that  mechanics  should  engage  in  a  business  different  from  their 
true  profession,  and  yet  be  ready  to  meet  the  demands  upon  their 
mechanical  skill.  There  is  reason  in  every  thing.  If  ministers  can- 
not support  their  families  on  the  salaries  received  from  the  people, 
the  people  must  make  up  their  minds  to  have  a  clergy  more  or  less 
secularized.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  inadequate 
salaries  given  to  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
'1  "  What,"  exclaims  Dame  Parsimony,  "  cannot  our  minister  live 
on  $400  ?"  No,  indeed,  gentle  lady,  he  cannot.  Dost  thou  not 
know  that  he  must  pay  his  house  rent ;  obtain  his  flour,  and  meat, 
and  vegetables ;  clothe  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children ;  buy  his 
books ;  send  one  or  more  of  his  boys  to  the  academy  and  college  ; 
give  away  his  share  for  benevolent  objects ;  and  keep  ms  horse  to  ride 
among  the  people,  besides  being  taxed  for  a  great  many  things  which 
no  care  can  reduce  to  insignificance?  ** There,"  said  a  committee, 
who  honestly  thought  they  had  cyphered  down  all  a  pastor's  wants 
to  $700  a  year,  '^  there  is  just  the  salary  we  offer ;  is  it  not  enough  Y* 

*  This  resolation  was  brought  forward  by  the  Rot.  WUIiam  Y.  Allen,  of  th0  PreebTteiy  of 
Crawfordeville,  who  made  a  rery  effeotiTe  speech  In  ita  ftyonir. 
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^  One  thing,'*  replied  the  minister,  ^*  has  been  omitted ;  yon  hare 
made  no  allowance  for  charitable  contributions.  I  always  give  away 
a  tenth  part  of  my  income."  Alas,  this  cyphering  down  of  a  minis- 
ter's salary  is  one  of  the  most  miserable  expedients,  or  rather  mex- 
pedients,  of  a  thoughtless  generation. 

We  verily  believe  that  thoughtlessness  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
rather  than  deliberate  parsimony,  is  often  the  source  of  this  mischief. 
Too  little  attention  is  paid  by  our  intelligent  laymen  to  the  wants 
of  their  pastors.  But  after  every  allowance  has  been  made,  the 
fact  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  sin — ^for  even  thoughtlessness  im- 
plies guilt — ^lies  at  the  door  of  our  churches.  Our  form  of  govem-> 
ment,  in  submitting  a  "  calF'  to  a  minister,  is  consistent  with  the 
scriptural  doctrine,  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel  shall  live  by  the 
gospel. 

'*  The  caU  shall  he  in  ihefoUawing,  or  like  form,  viz : 

"  The  congregation  of  ,  being  on  sufficient  grounds  well  satisfied  of  the 

qaalificadons  of  jou  ,  and  having  good  hopes,  from  our  past  experience 

of  your  labours,  that  your  ministrations  in  the  gospel  will  be  profitable  to  our 
spiritual  interests,  do  earnestly  call  and  desire  you  to  undertaxe  the  pastoral 
offioe  in  said  congregation ;  promising  you  in  Uie  disoharge  of  your  duty  all 
proper  support,  enoouragement  and  obedience  in  the  Lord.  And  that  you  may 
oe  free  from  worldly  cares  and  avoeaiions,  we  hereby  promise  and  obliee  our- 
selves to  pay  you  the  sum  of  in  quarterly,  (or  half-yearly,  or  yeany  pay* 
ments,)  during  the  time  of  your  being  and  continuing  the  regular  nastor  of  this 
church.  In  testimony  whereof  we  have  respectively  subscribea  our  names 
this           day  of           A.  D. 

AMested  by  A,  D.,  Moderator  ofihe  meeting," 

Now  is  not  this  call  frequently  made  a  mockery  ?  Is  not  the 
blank  often  filled  with  a  sum  which  by  no  means  frees  the  minister 
from  *^  worldly  cares  and  avocations."  Surely  many  a  congregfv* 
tion  must  acknowledge  its  shortcoming  on  this  important  subject. 
According  to  the  most  accurate  calculations  that  have  been  made, 
the  average  salary  of  the  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  church  is 
between  $400  and  $500. 

It  is  well  known  that  educated  men  cannot  support  themselves  and 
families  on  such  a  sum ;  and  if  so,  what  must  they  do  ?  They  mus^ 
needs  seek  some  other  means  of  maintenance  in  ^'  worldly  avoca*' 
tions."  It  was  stated  in  the  ^"^  Southern  Presbyterian'*  last  autumn, 
about  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Georgia,  that  in  that 
Synod,  out  of  about  seventy  members,  not  more  than  seven  were 
known  to  support  themselves  on  their  salaries.  We  affirm  it  as  our 
deliberate  conviction,  after  a  careful  scrutiny,  and  with  good  oppor* 
tunities  of  knowledge  and  observation,  that  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  the  mass  of  ministers  are  not  elevated  above  the  low  condi- 
tion of  vexcUioits  want  The  following  letter,  obviously  not  written 
for  publication,  contains  matter  of  serious  consideration,  and  is  merely 
a  specimen  of  what  is  occurring  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  bounds. 

**  My  salary  is  small — I  pay  sixty  dollars  for  a  very  poor  house  per  vear.  My 
wife,  a  feeble  woman,  is  oanpelled  to  do  her  own  woric,  while  our  house  is  sa 
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fmoomfortable  that  she  wu  aetuallj  ''froevbitten''  while  in  the  discharge  oC 
her  family  duties.  I  am  not  able  to  buy  a  house ;  and  if  I  had  one,  m^  incomer 
would  not  enable  me  to  keep  it.  Many  young  men  see  all  these  things,  and 
especially  the  sons  of  ministers.  They  see  the  anxiety  of  their  fathers, 
and  they  witness  the  burdens  of  their  mothers ;  aitd  this  state  of  things  is  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  (he  utmiUingness  of  the  youth  of  the  Church  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  ministry" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  inadequate  salaries  are  not  only  operat- 
ing to  injure  the  effective  strength  of  the  existing  ministry,  but  to 
deter  pious  young  men  from  entering  upon  the  ofSce. 

We  altogether  disclaim  the  idea  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  ought 
to  be  surrounded  with  the  luxuries  of  life.  Far  from  it.  It  is  well 
for  them  and  for  the  Church  that  riches  they  have  not,  and  that  they 
ask  not  to  be  rich.  A  proper  support  for  their  families  is  all  they 
desire ;  such  a  support  as  will  enable  them  to  be  "  free  from  i^orldly 
cares  and  avocations ;"  such  a  support  as  will  secure  for  them  a  decent 
rank  among  civilized  and  Christian  men,  and  permit  them  to  give 
themselves  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Elders  and  laymen  in  our  beloved  Zion !  You  have  far  deeper 
responsibilities  and  interests  in  this  apparently  worldly  matter  than  is 
commonly  realized.  Be  considerate  enough  to  examine  this  whole  sub- 
ject,  particularly  in  reference  to  your  own  pastor ;  and  in  order  to 
aid  the  investigation,  permit  one,  who  is  your  fellow  servant  in  Christ, 
to  propose  the  following  questions : 

1.  Is  not  the  preacmng  of  the  gospel  the  greatest  spiritual  and 
temporal  gain  to  the  community  ? 

2.  Has  not  a  minister  a  right,  according  to  the  Bible,  to  a  suitable 
maintenance  from  the  people  he  serves  ? 

8.  Will  dollars,  which  is  the  salary  offered,  ^^  free  him  from 

worldly  cares  and  avocations  ?" 
•  4.  Is  he  regularly  paid  even  the  salary  promised  ? 

6.  Is  not  the  congregation  able  to  do  more  for  his  proper  support  ? 

6.  Is  your  contribution  to  his  salary  a  fair  index  of  your  real  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  a  preached  gospel  ? 

7.  Do  not  some  of  your  neighbours  contribute  more  liberally  than^ 
you  do  ? 

8.  Have  sufficient  efforts  been  made  to  increase  the  salary  this  year  ? 

9.  Have  you  ever  prayed  over  this  subject,  and  asked  God  for  graco 
to  do  what  was  right  ? 

10.  If  you  were  in  the  minister's  place  and  he  in  yours,  would  yoa 
think  that  he  was  discharging  his  duty  by  giving  to  you  no  more  thaa 
you  are  now  giving  to  him  ? 

11.  Can  you  not  easily  spare  something  more? 

12.  If  he  BOWS  to  you  spiritual  things,  is  it  hard  that  he  should 
reap  carnal  things  ? 

13.  Are  you  sure  that  there  is  no  suffering  or  want  in  the  minister's 
family  ?  . 

14.  Do  not  some  compel  the  minister  to  follow  "  worldly  avoca- 
tions" in  order  to  secure  his  living,  and  then  do  they  not  complaia 
l^ecause  he  does  not  keep  to  preaching  ?  ' 
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15.  Ought  not  the  rich  to  give  according  to  their  abundance,  and 
•the  poor  according  to  their  porerty  ? 

16.  Have  you  thought  how  mnch  a  soitable  gift  might  cheer  the 
heart  of  the  minister,  or  of  his  wife  ? 

17.  Why  might  not  your  church  build  a  parsonage  at  once  ? 

18.  If  the  gospel  were  to  be  taken  away,  would  you  not  be  willing 
to  give  more  than  you  now  do  in  order  to  have  it  back  again  ? 

19.  Has  not  the  value  of  property  advanced  since  the  minister's 
salary  was  fixed  at  the  present  sum,  and  is  not  the  Church  now  better 
able  to  pay  more  ? 

20.  Is  it  not  in  the  nature  of  thbgs  that  the  minister  should  labour 
with  more  advantage  to  the  Church,  if  his  mind  were  free  from  worldly 
cares,  and  if  his  anxieties  were  more  exclusively  engrossed  with  spiritual 
things  ? 

Before  affirming  his  belief  in  a  concluding  proposition,  the  writer 
desires  to  state  that  he  himself  is  in  no  way  interested  in  the  results 
of  this  discussion,  except  so  far  as  he  is  interested  in  truth  and  right- 
eousness.    His  proposition  is  this : 

The  salaries  of  the  ministers  of  the  Presbtteriait  Churcs 
oxraHT  to  be  raised  twenty-five  per  cent. 


CLEAN  HANDS  * 

"He  tbat  hath  dealt  hands  thall  be  stronger  and  stronger." — Job  zrii.  9. 

The  hand  is  the  instrument  of  action,  and  ^^  clean  hands*'  hence 
become  the  svmbol  of  holy  things,  and  of  the  absence  of  any  appear- 
ance of  unholy  conduct.  It  is  not  the  same  as  uprightness  of  heart ; 
but  something  supplemental  to  it,  and  needful  to  constitute  the 
character  fairly  complete  in  living  grace.  There  must  be  cleanness 
of  hands,  as  well  as  cleanness  of  heart.  The  cleanness  of  heart  is 
expressed  in  preceding  verses ;  and  now  "  cleanness  of  hands"  is 
added  to  complete  the  whole ;  and  it  is  declared  that  he  who,  besides 
the  uprightness  of  heart,  and  the  general  innocency  and  righteous- 
ness of  his  waj^,  is  also  careful  to  keep  himself  free  from  every  spot 
that  might  stain  his  hands,  shall  wax  stronger  and  stronger.  With- 
out doubt,  a  man's  general  uprightness  will  powerfully  restrain  him 
in  the  main :  yet  if  there  appear  upon  his  hand  any  stain,  or  defile- 
ment in  his  conversation  or  dealings  with  man,  this  will  be  a  damp 
upon  his  spirit  and  a  deadening  to  his  heart — ^although  the  bent  of 
his  heart  be  towards  God.  let  let  none  say,  when  taxed  with 
uncleanness  of  hands,  that  their  hearts  are  nevertheless  right.  That 
although  they  fail  often,  and  would  be  better  and  do  better,  yet  they 
have  good  meanings,  and  feel  that  they  are  upright  before  God. 
This  is  self-delusion.  It  is  easier  to  keep  the  hands  right  than  the 
heart  right ;  and  he  whose  hand  is  foul,  may  depend  upon  it  that  his 
heart  is  fouler  still.     Where  there  is  a  clean  heart,  there  will  be 
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15.  Ought    not  tiie  rich  to  pm  % 
•the  poor  according  to  th«r  poverty  ? 

lo.   Hktc  70a  thought  how  maA  »  ■msii: 
heart  of  the  miniflter,  or  <^  hk  wife ':  ^ 

17.  Why  might  not  joar  tirnrcL  baiC  i^w" 

18.  If  the  gospel  were  to  be  aket  wmr-  "wm. 
to  Rive  more  than  yon  now  do  in  oraer  t   bf 

19.  Has  not  the  Tahie  of  piupeicj   »l.i«iu 
salarj  was  fixed  at  the  jvceeBt  ■■    ■■'  -H-».".i^' 
able  to  pa^  more  ? 

20.  Ib  itnotinthenaiinT  (^nnit*=^>c -^^^^v 
with  more  advantage  to  t^  (3iKrei-  i: 
cares,  and  if  his  k 
things? 

Before  affirming  hn  bdkf  it  i  rr-- »        "" 
desires  to  state  tut  he  himeeh'  i:  —  :    ^  -  sntiont  hymn 

of  this  diflcoflsion,  exoepi  k  ur  fc i.  -is-^  ,.Tft«"wrrfi3 

eousnesB.     His  prt^nsiikiii  e  xic: 

ThB  BALAKIES  op  THE  MIFIEIii  ■' 

OCQHT  TO  Bl  KAIEED  T 


Thk  hu>d  if  the  hmia^  -- 
become  the  nvUd  of  aar-an>k 
aace  of  ndiMy  eondac:    iif-x^ — 
bnt  aoBadow  n^yas^ 
charao^  fiilj  m— n  11 


ur  pride, 

and  God  I 
■.lurd, 
'U  tiRBt  trod, 

iUnd  throng 
I'll  belong, 
I  I  he  iong, 
iKing. 
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elean  hands.  Many  have  clean  hands  who  have  unclean  hearts ;  but 
no  man  ever  yet  had  a  clean  heart  whose  hands  remained  unclean* 
As,  therefore,  the  clean  heart  makes  the  hand  also  clean,  the  clean 
hand  becomes  a  probable  evidence  of  the  cleanness  of  the  heart. 

It  is  of  these  two  things  taken  together — ^the  clean  heart  and  the 
clean  hand — as  forming  the  perfection  of  godliness,  that  Job  speaks, 
when  he  says,  that  the  man  thns  complete  in  his  character,  **  shaH 
wax  stronger  and  stronger,"  or,  as  the  original  has  it,  *'  shall  add 
strength,''  especially  in  time  of  trial  and  affliction.  This  is  spiritnal 
*^  strength."  It  is  the  same  strength  which  the  apostle  had  in  yiew 
wheb  he  said  (2  Cbr.  iv.  16),  ^^  Thoush  our  outward  man  perish,  yet 
the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day."  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
The  man  thus  endowed  is  in  a  state  of  grace  before  God ;  and  graoe 
is  a  liying  thing,  and  while  it  lives  must  grow— even  as  die  grain  of 
mustard  seed  must  increase  to  a  large  tree. 

It  is  in  a  time  of  trouble  that  this  progress  from  strength  to  strength 
IS  nlost  active,  and  is  most  sensibly  discerned ;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  was  this  which  Job  had  especially  in  view.  It  is  affliction  that, 
beyond  all  things,  gives  proof  of  godliness, — ^whether  it  be  true  or 
not.  That  which  is  untrue — ^that  which  has  no  firm  foundation** 
cannot  abide  this  test ;  but  he  whose  heart  is  well  established  in  graoe^ 
not  only  does  not  fall  off  in  time  of  trouble,  but  grows  and  increases 
in  grace ;  thereby  ^^  he  added  strength."  It  is  said  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nian republic,  that  whereas  all  other  states  were  undone  by  war,  that 
alone  grew  rich  and  was  bettered  by  it ;  and  we  may  say,  that  whereaa 
all  hypocrites  and  worldly  men  are  undone  by  affliction,  true  believers 
thrive  under  it,  and  are  advantaged  b^  it.  Ue  who  possesses,  through 
the  grace  of  the  divine  Spirit,  the  upright  heart  and  the  clean  hands, 
grows  stronger  and  stronger.  His  inward  man  increases  as  his  out- 
ward man  decays.  It  is  said  of  the  Israelites,  that  the  more  tho 
Egyptians  afflicted  them,  the  more  they  multiplied  and  grew.  This 
was  in  things  temporal,  but  so  it  is  in  spiritual  things,  with  all  who 
are  Isra^elites  indeed.  This  was  known  of  old ;  and  it  was  from  the 
deep  conviction  of  this  truth,  that  the  ancient  saints  learned  to  rejoice 
in  tribulation  as  a  sure  means  of  spiritual  advancement.  The  apostles 
rejoiced  when  they  were  threatened ;  and  although  their  shrinking 
flesh  might  for  the  moment  complain,  they  were  emboldened  by 
scourging.  It  is  said  of  the  suffering  saints,  that  'Hhey  took  jay^ 
fuUy  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  ;""*"  and  Paul  tells  that  ^'many 
waxed  confident  by" — ^by  what,  think  you?  By  his  preaching? 
by  his  successes  in  high  places  ?  by  the  power  with  which  he  silenced 
the  gainsayers  ?    Nay,  but  by  "  his  B0NDS."t 

But  how  can  these  things  be  ?  It  is  not  natural  in  man  to  be 
strengthened  by  affliction,  but  rather  to  be  weakened.  It  is  not 
inherent  in  affliction  to  make  a  man  better,  but  to  harden  him — ^tomake 
him  worse.  It  is  therefore  not  from  any  spontaneous  quality  in  us 
of  being  improved  by  affliction,  or  of  affliction  in  improving  us,  but 
from  the  fresh  anointings  of  the  Spirit,  ^^  that  we  are  strengthened 

•Hob.  z.  Si.  t^li^i-i^ 
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'witli  migbt  in  the  inner  man," — ^from  that  only  that  ^^we  are 
strengthened  with  all  might,  according  to  hisjglorious  power,  into  all 
patience  and  long-snffering  with  jojfolness."  &e  iacrease  of  strength 
comes  from  the  same  fountain  whence  we  had  the  first  strength. 
All  is  from  God. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  by  compelling  us  to  go  out  of  our  own  strength 
to  seek  the  stren^h  of  God,  that  even  under  affliction  we  wax  stronger 
and  stronger.  Only  so,  that  Paul  could  avouch  that  noble  paradox, 
*^  When  I  am  weak,  then  I  am  strong ;"  and  it  was  only  when  he  was 
brought  to  the  conviction  that  his  own  strength  was  wholly  insufficient, 
that  he  heard  the  comfortable  words,  ^^My  grace  is  sufficient  iot 
thee." 


THE  OLDEST  CHRISTIAN  HYMN. 

In  Paed.  Lib.  m.  of  dement  of  Alexandria^  is  given  (in  Greek)  the  most  anoient  hTmn 
of  the  PrimitiYe  Church.  It  ia  then  (one  hundred  and  fiURiy  years  after  the  apostles)  asserted 
to  be  of  maeh  earlier  origin.  The  following  rersion  will  gire  some  imperfeot  idea  of  its 
qsirit 

SmtPHBRD  of  tender  youth ! 
Quiding,  in  love  and  trath. 

Through  devious  ways : 
Christ)  our  triumphant  Ring 
We  come  thy  name  to  sin^, 
And  here  our  children  bring, 

To  shout  thy  praise. 

Thou  art  our  holy  Lord  I 
The  all-subduing  Word  1 

Healer  of  strife  I 
Thou  didst  thyself  abase. 
That  from  sin's  deep  disgrace. 
Thou  mi^htest  save  our  race, 

And  give  us  life ! 

Thou  art  Wisdom's  High  Priest  I 
Thou  has  prepared  the  feast 

Of  holy  love : 
And  in  our  mortal  pain, 
None  call  on  Thee  in  vain, 
Help  ihou  dost  not  disdain, 

Help  from  above. 

Ever  be  thus  our  euide  I 
Our  Shepherd  and  our  pride. 

Our  staff  and  song  1 
Jesus !  thou  Christ  and  €K)d  j 
By  thy  perennial  word, 
Iiead  us  where  thou  hast  trod. 

Make  our  faith  strong. 

So  now,  and  till  we  die, 
Sound  we  thy  praises  high, 

And  joyfuilv  sing. 
Infants,  and  the  glad  throng, 
Who  to  thy  church  belong, 
,  Unite  and  swell  the  song. 

To  Christ  our  Kmg. 

•  Bph.  Iii.ie  t<^  L  11* 
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THE  PASTOR'S  VISIT  AT  OUR  HOUSE. 

Thbre  are  little  incidents  in  childhood,  the  remembrance  of  which 
never  dies.  Such  were  the  visits  of  the  minister  in  those  good  old 
times,  long  years  ago,  when  pastoral  visits  were  deemed  an  indispen- 
sable part  of  a  preacher's  duty.  We  can  yet  see  that  venerable  man, 
his  white  locks  falling  down  to  his  shoulders.  He  has  long  since 
ffone  to  live  with  the  angels,  and  wear  a  crown  of  righteousness ;  but 
the  heavenly  expression  of  that  countenance,  illuminated  by  the  dis- 
tant reflection  of  that  brighter  world,  is  often  in  our  vision. 

The  moment  he  came,  every  one  felt  that  a  man  of  God  had  come. 
The  laugh  and  the  play  ceased,  and  all  were  quiet,  or  spoke  only  in 
whispers.  We  had  ^eat  reverence  for  the  minister,  and  a  certain 
indefinable  feeling  of  awe  and  dread  at  mc^eting  one  that,  to  our 
imagination,  was  rather  more  than  human.  We  shrank  back  with  an 
instinctive  fear  for  so  holy  a  presence.  This  feeling  was  increased 
too  by  the  recollection  of  intimations,  given  at  times  when  we  W6uld 
rather  play  than  commit  the  catechism,  that  the  minister  might  ask 
us  ^'the  questions"  when  he  came.  For  in  those  days  such  things 
were  not  deemed  out  of  place,  nor  beneath  the  notice  of  him  who 
watched  for  souls.  He  was  expected  to  take  an  interest  in  seeing  the 
rising  generation  well  grounded  in  the  faith. 

But  the  time  has  arrived  that  we  must  enter  the  parlor,  and  we  do 
so,  following  mother  with  trembling  steps,  and  trying  to  keep  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  his  sight.  But  the  grey-headed  man  of  God,  look- 
ing through  his  spectacles,  would  smile,  and  call  us  to  him,  and  plac- 
ing his  hand  on  our  head,  ask  our  names,  and  speak  a  few  kind  words. 
To  be  thus  noticed  by  the  minister  was  no  small  honour;  after  which, 
half  ashamed  that  we  had  been  afraid  of  one  so  pleasant,  we  would 
take  our  seat  in  a  little  chair  beside  mother.  All  would  now  be  silent 
for  a  few  moments,  for  none  were  too  forward  to  speak  to  the  minis- 
ter. After  this  pause,  he  would  ask  father  if  his  family  were  all 
present.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  stand  and  Bible 
being  placed  beside  him,  he  would  read  a  few  verses,  make  some  plain 
remarks,  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  close  with  prayer,  solemn, 
earnest,  and  suited  to  the  case  of  each  present,  from  grandfather 
down  to  little  Mary.  When  he  rose  to  leave,  he  would  take  us  each 
by  the  hand,  and  with  his  farewell  mingle  a  few  words  of  counsel  or 
encouragement.  He  was  particularly  kind  to  us  *' little  folks;"  but 
when  he  came  to  grandfather  he  spoke  as  if  they  might  not  meet 
again,  ere  they  entered  that  better  world  where  there  was  neither 
age,  nor  infirmity,  nor  sin. 
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"  We  can  never  forget  those  Tisits.  We  then  saw,  not  the  Btatelj, 
JKffnified  leader  of  uie  host,  but  the  kind,  social.  Christian  visitor. 
We  have  often  thought  since  those  days,  that  ministers,  who  no  loneer 
continue  those  good  old  fashioned  visits,  are  neglecting  what  can  give 
them  the  most  effectual  influence  over  the  affections  of  their  people, 
especially  the  younger  portion  of  them.  J.  A. 


A  MOTHER'S  CONSOLATION. 

I  ha's  a  blithesome  laddie  left» 

Wi'  lint  looks,  touch'd  wi'  gold ; 
But  a  gentler  and  a  bonnier  ane 

Lies  deep  beneath  the  mould. 

I  ha'e  a  winsome  lassie  still, 

Wi'  een  o'  twilight  blue ; 
But  a  fairer  ane  lies  happit  up, 
\    Where  gowans  glint  wi'  dew. 

The  limng  seek  for  chance  and  change, 

And  frae  the  hamestead  flee ; 
A  lonesome  word  and  a  sonsie  smile 

Can  win  their  hearts  frae  me. 

But  I  ha'e  sweet  companions  ye^ 

I  canna  change  or  tine — 
The  bonnie  bairns  whom  Love  and  Detdh 

Ha'e  made  for  eyer  mine ! 

And  gin  my  soul  can  upwards  win, 

To  tread  neayen's  gowden  floor, 
I  ha'e  twa  smiling  angels  there, 

To  greet  me  at  the  door,  IHogf^i  Luttidar, 


THE  KITCHEN. 

If  that  hospitable  old  England,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist 
new  except  in  the  story-books  and  antiquarian  chests,  there  was  in 
9Si  great  houses  an  apartment  called  the  Servants'  Hall.  Here,  in 
a  vaulted,  paved  and  wainscoted  room,  the  domestics  spent  much  of 
their  time.  People  of  smaller  estate  had  a  kitchen  of  ample  size, 
with  mighty  hearth,  active  smoke-jack,  and  literal  chimney-corner. 
The  plamer  sort  dwelt  with  their  servants  in  that  snug  and  cozy 
jdaee,  which  was  parlour,  sitting-room,  and  kitchen,  all  in  one. 

American  usages  have  varied  from  this ;  partly  from  the  diflferent 
necessitiee  of  a  new  country  and  their  population,  and  partly  from 
the  early  introduction  in  some  States  of  African  bondmen,  xet,  in 
every  condition  above  the  poorest,  we  find  the  relation  of  master  and 
iervant,  which  is  recognised  in  Scripture  and  sanctified  by  grace. 
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The  danger  at  present  iSj  that  in  trying  to  promote  a  dumerieal  and 
imcommanded  equality,  we  shall  not  only  get  rid  of  the  terms  Mas* 
ter  and  Servant,  by  casting  shame  on  them,  but  so  separate  the 
householder  from  his  domestics  as  to  nullify  that  commandment  which 
requires  superiors  ^'  to  love,  pray  for,  and  bless  their  inferiors;  to  in* 
struct,  counsel  and  admonish  them." 

The  tenure  of  hired  service  is  becoming  proverbially  short.  The 
religion  of  the  master  is  often  different  from  that  of  the  servant.  In 
certain  cases,  even  where  family-worship  is  maintained,  there  is  no 
invitation  to  domestics.  The  stream  of  gracious  influence  from  the 
parlour  dries  up,  so  as  never  to  reach  the  kitchen.  No  responsibility 
IS  acknowledged,  in  regard  to  those  who  labour  in  the  house ;  no  in- 
<|uiries  are  made  as  to  tneir  knowledge,  faith,  devotion,  or  proficiency 
in  divine  things.  Elderly  persons  remember  a  state  of  things  which 
was  very  different.    It  might  be  undesirable,  even  if  it  were  in  our 

S)wer,  to  restore  a  condition  which  belonged  to  an  obsolete  period, 
ut  no  change  in  society  can  abolish  its  fundamental  duties.  Master 
and  Servant  are  still  related  to  one  another,  in  the  Christian  state, 
and  in  the  eye  of  God.  If  former  methods  have  become  impractica- 
ble, new  methods  must  be  devised.  Unless  we  relinquish  the  divine 
institution  of  the  household,  and  rush  into  wild  but  consistent  social- 
ism, we  must  own  a  religious  obligation  to  every  soul  within  the 
domestic  walls.  It  is  a  serious  and  tender  inquiry  for  every  godly 
head  of  a  family  what  that  obligation  implies, 
r-  None  but  a  visionary  will  deny,  that  in  the  transition-state  of  Ame- 
rican society  this  subject  is  beset  with  great  difficulties.  One  arises 
from  the  fleeting  nature  of  the  connection ;  another  from  the  unreason- 
able and  wicked  contetapt  thrown  on  the  name  and  state  of  servants ; 
and  a  third  from  the  great  number  of  foreign  papists  who  are  em- 
ployed as  domestics.  But  Christian  invention,  urged  by  the  love  of 
socds,  will  adjust  a  new  system  of  domestic  means,  conformable  to 
the  admitted  lessons  of  the  New  Testament,  and  tending  to  carry  a 
holy  influence  to  the  utmost  ramifications  of  the  family.  Nothing, 
however,  will  be  done,  until  believing  masters  begin  to  ask  what  God 
would  have  them  to  do  for  the  salvation  of  their  servants. 

Let  me  examine  myself  on  these  points.  1.  How  many  servants 
do  I  employ  ?  2.  What  is  the  religious  profession  of  each  ?  8.  Are 
they  freed  from  all  unnecessary  labour  on  the  Lord's  day  ?  4.  Are 
facilities  afforded  for  their  attendance  on  divine  service  ?  5.  Have  I 
endeavoured  to  secure  their  presence  at  family-worship  ?  6.  How 
do  they  spend  their  Sabbaths  ?  7.  Are  they  able  to  read  ?  8.  What 
means  have  I  used  to  teach  any  who  have  been  unable  to  read  ?  9.  Is 
each  supplied  with  a  bible  ?  10.  What  endeavours  have  I  made  to 
bring  them  all  into  some  Bible-class  or  Sabbath-school  ?  11.  What 
advice  has  been  given  them,  as  to  a  stated  place  of  worship? 
12.  What  facilities  have  I  afforded  towards  their  receiving  counsel 
from  their  respective  pastors  ?  13.  How  many  of  my  servants  have 
ever  been  catechized  r  14.  What  religious  admonition  has  each  of 
them  received  ?  15.  Are  they  furnished  with  any  religious  books^  tracts^ 
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and  journals?  16.  If  my  servant  shonld  leave  me  to-daj,  what 
spiritual  advantage  will  he  or  she  have  derived  from  residence  in  a 
Christian  house? 

A  respected  friend  lately  told  me  that  he  was  about  to  set  up  in 
his  kitchen  a  Servant's  Library,  which  might  redeem  many  a  stupid 
Sunday,  and  with  Grod's  blessing  save  some  souls.  From  the  cata- 
logue of  our  Board  such  a  collection  might  be  easily  formed.  The 
thought  is  a  happy  one,  and  I  close  my  little  article  with  it,  as  by 
far  the  most  important  thing  I  had  to  say.  G.  Q. 


Morirnl  anh  56iograp[iwal 


LATELY  DISCOVEBED  LETTEBS  OF  FRANCIS  MAKEMDS. 

Through  the  antiquarian  researches  of  the  Rev.  Biehard  Webstery 
of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  we  are  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers  two 
interesting  letters  of  that  ^eat  and  good  man,  Francis  Makemie, 
known  as  the  father  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  These  letters  were  addressed  to  Increase  Mather,  of 
Boston,  ^^clarum  et  venerahile  nomenj'  and  were  bro^ht  to  the 
knowledge  of  Presbyterians  by  the  examinations  of  Mr.  Webster,  in 
the  library  of  the  l^jstorical  Society  of  Massachusetts.  They  throw 
some  light  upon  our  church  history,  which  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
who  appreciate  the  rays  of  antiquity. 

EuzABBTH  Rivss,  Ya.,  22d  July,  ld84. 

Severend  and  dear  Brother, — ^I  wrote  to  you,  thoush  unacquainted,  by  Mr.  Lamb 
from  North  Carolina^  of  my  designs  for  Ashley  nver,  South  Carolina,  which  I 
was  forward  in  attempting,  that  I  engaj^ed  in  a  voyage  and  went  to  sea  in 
the  month  of  May ;  but  God  in  his  providence  saw  fit  I  should  not  see  it  at  the 
time,  for  we  were  tossed  upon  the  coast  by  contrary  winds,  and  to  the  north  as 
far  as  Delaware  bav,  so  that,  falling  short  in  our  provisions,  we  were  necessi- 
tated, after  several  essays  to  the  South,  to  Yirnnia ;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
Colonel  Anthony  Lawson,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Lynnhaven,  in 
Lower  Norfolk  County,  (who  had  a  dissenting  minister  from  Ireland,  until  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  remove  him  by  death  in  Au^st  last ;  among  whom  I  preached 
before  I  went  to  the  South,  in  coming  from  Maryland  a^nst  their  earnest  im- 
portunity,) coming  so  pertinently  in  the  place  of  our  landmg  for  water,  prevailed'' 
with  me  to  stay  this  season,  which  the  more  easilv  overcame  me,  considering  the 
season  of  the  year  and  the  little  encouragement  mm  Carolina  from  the  sure  in- 
formation I  have  had.  But  for  the  satistaction  of  my  friends  in  Ireland,  whom 
I  design  to  be  verv  cautious  in  inviting  to  any  place  in  America  I  have  yet  seen, 
I  have  sent  one  of  our  number  to  acquaint  me  further  concerning  the  place.  I 
am  here  assured  of  liberty  and  other  encouragements,  resolving  to  submit  mv- 
self  to  the  soverign  providence  of  God,  who  has  been  pleased  so  unexpectedly 
to  drive  me  back  to  this  poor  desolate  people,  among  whom  I  design  to  continue 
till  God  in  his  providence  determines  otherwise  concerning  me. 

Vol.  IL—&0.  6  28 


/ 
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I  ha^e  pveBiimed  a  leoond  before  I  oan  hear  how  acceptable  mj  first  has  been. 
I  hope  this  will  prevent  yoar  writing  to  Ashley  riyer,  and  determine  yoar  reso- 
hition  to  direct  yoar  letters  to  Col.  Anthony  l^iwson,  at  the  eastern  branch  of 
Elizabeth  river.  I  expect  if  you  have  an  opportanity  of  writing  to  Mr.  John 
Hart,*  you  will  acquaint  him  concerning  me,  which  with  your  prayers  will 
oblige  mm  who  ia  your  dear  and  ^ectionata  Brother  in  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  FRANGxS  MAREMIE. 

Elizabeth  Rivxb,  28th  Jvlt,  1685. 

H&mourtd  Sir^ — Yours  I  received  by  Mr.  Hallet  with  three  books,  and  am  not 
a  little  concerned  that  those  sent  to  Ashley  river  were  miscarried,  for  which  I 
hope  it  will  ffive  no  offence  to  declare  my  willingness  to  satisfy,  for  there  is  no 
reason  they  £ould  be  lost  to  you,  and  far  less  that  the  gift  should  be  *  *  *t 
for  which  I  own  myself  your  debtor,  and  assure  yourself  if  you  have  any 
friend  in  Virginia  to  find  me  ready  to  receive  your  commands.  I  have  wrote 
to  Mr.  Wardrobe,  and  beg  you  would  be  pleased  to  order  the  safe  conveyance 
thereof  unto  his  hands.  I  have  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Thomas  Barret,  a  minisSer 
who  lived  in  South  Carolina,  who,  when  he  vrrote  to  me  from  Ashlej  river,  was 
to  take  shipping  for  New  England.  So  that  I  conclude  that,  he  is  wiUi  you. 
But  if  there  be  no  such  man  in  the  country,  let  my  letter  be  returned. 

I  am  yours  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 

FRANCIS  MAKEMIE, 

These  letters  incidently  prove,  or  illustrate,  the  following  positions. 

1.  They  assist  in  fixing  the  date  of  Francis  Makemie's  arrival  in 
America.  Hitherto  the  records  of  Accomac  County,  Va.,  furnished 
evidence  of  the  earliest  period  in  which  he  was  certainly  knotpn  to 
be  in  America.  A  reoora  in  the  Accomac  County  court  shows  that 
he  was  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Va.  in  1690.  It  was  surmised  that 
he  was  in  the  country  before,  but  how  lonff  before  was  left  wholly  to 
conjecture.  Mr.  Beed,  in  his  historjr  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ireland,  informs  us  that  Mr.  Makemie  was  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ramelton,  in  the  north  of  Ireland;  that  he  was  introduced  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Lagan  as  a  candidate  in  1680 ;  and  that  he  was  licensed 
in  1681.  The  Presbyterial  minutes  beinff  deficient  for  sevend 
years,  *the  precise  time  of  his  ordination  is  uniaiown.  In  December, 
1680,  the  records  state  that  Col.  Stevens,  from  Maryland,  ^'  near  Vir- 
ginia," made  application  for  a  minister  to  settle  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  probabilitv  is  that  Francis  Makemie  came  to  the  East- 
em  Shore  of  Maryland  in  1682.  His  letter  of  1684  shows  that  he 
had  been  in  the  country  some  time,  and  had  obtained  considerable 
knowledge  of  it,  as  well  as  performed  considerable  ministerial  work. 

2.  These  letters  show  that  Presbyterian  ministers  had  preceded 
Francis  Makemie  in  evangelical  labours  in  this  country,  or  at  least 
were  contemporaneous  with  him.  ^'  A  dissenting  minister,  from  Ire« 
land,"  was  labouring  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1783 ;  and  another  minis- 
ter on  Ashley  river,  near  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  the  former  of  whom 
was  certainly  a  Presbyterian,  and  in  all  probability  preceded  Ma- 
kemie. 

8.  In  the  third  place,  the  letters  afford  evidence  of  Makemie's 
missionary  spirit.  He  laboured  in  1683  on  Elizabeth  river,  before  he 
"  went  to  the  south."  The  "south"  was  doubtless  in  North  Carolina^ 
from  whence  he  first  wrote  to  Increase  Mather,  by  "  Mr.  Lamb  from 

*  The  minister  of  LondondMiy  t  lUogible. 
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North  Carolina."  After  labouring  for  a  time  in  N.  0.,  he  retnraed 
to  Elizabeth  river,  near  Norfolk ;  and  thence  set  sail  for  Ashley  riyery 
but  was  driven  back  by  a  storm.  His  great  aim  seems  to  have  been 
to  preach  the  eospel  to  the  destitate,  and  to  search  out  localities  to 
iFhich  he  could  invite  ministers  from  Ireland.  There  is  internal  evi* 
dence  that,  with  all  his  zeal,  he  was  a  prudent  man. 

4.  The  letters  also  show  the  friendly  intercourse  which  existed 
between  Makemie  and  the  New  England  brethren.  [Would  that  those 
"three  books,"  the  gift  of  Increase  Mather  to  Francis  Makemie, 
could  be  procured  for  the  library  of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  So- 
ciety !]  The  early  friendly  intercourse  with  New  England  was  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  was  the  means  of 
bringing  into  our  communion  some  of  our  best  and  most  useful  min- 
isters ;  and  although  in  these  latter  days  we  have  suffered  some  losses 
in  several  ways,  we  trust  that  there  wiU  ever  be  a  true  and  fraternal 
feeling  and  correspondence  kept  up  with  our  old  evangelical  allies, 
and  especially  with  that  portion  who  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Cambridge  and  Saybrook  platforms. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  Francis  Makemie  hereafter. 


r 


BIOGBAPHICAL  SKETC?  OF  GILBERT  TENNENT. 

» 

GiLBEBT  Tbnnbnt  was  a  "mighty  man  of  valor"  in  the  army  of 
the  living  God.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  a  critical  period  of  its  history,  and  has  left  an  influence  which  has 
come  down  with  power  to  the  present  generation. 

He  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Armaeh,  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
February  5th,  1702.'*'  His  father  was  the  celebrated  Wm.  Tennent, 
tiie  founder  of  the  "Log  College"  at  Neshaminy;  a  man  of  like 
precious  faith  and  memory.  Gilbert,  the  oldest  son,  was  about  four- 
teen  years  of  age  when  his  father  emigrated  to  this  country ;  and 
the  tradition  is,  that  his  first  religious  impressions  were  received  on 
the  voyagcf  He  pursued  his  classical  studies  under  the  direction  of 
bis  father,  before  the  Lo^  College  was  founded.  He  at  first  thought 
of  engaging  in  the  medical  profession,  but  experiencing  new  and 
comforting  views  of  God's  grace  toward  him,  he  resolved  to  devote 
his  life  in  preaching  salvation  to  his  fellow  men.  In  May,  1725, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  rhiladel- 
phia4    He  commenced  his  labours  as  a  minister  at  New  Castle,  Del.; 

•  In  fhe  first  volame  of  the  Presbyterian  Magailnei  p.  529,  It  was  stated,  on  the  anthority 
of  the  maniucript  referred  to,  that  he  was  bom  in  1705,  and  was  about  eleven  years  old  when 
he  arrired  in  ^is  coontry.  That  date  is  incorrect  In  the  "  Log  College"  the  date  is  April, 
1703 ;  bnt  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  says — Noni$  Feb,  MDCOIL  Dr.  Green,  in  his  sketch 
in  the  old  Assembly's  Ma^^ine,  says  1703.    There  is  some  donbt 

f  This  leceiTes  some  corroboration  from  Br.  Finley's  remark  in  his  funeral  sermon :  ''  He 
beg»n  to  be  seriously  ooneecned  for  the  salvation  of  his  sool  when  he  was  about  the  age  of 
foorteen." 

X  In  this  year  Gilbert  Tennent  receired  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Yale  College,  being  the 
third  person  on  whom  that  honour  was  conferred* 
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tut  leaving  somewhat  abrnptly,  he  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Synod.* 
He  was  ordained  b j  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  in  the  autumn 
of  1726,  and  entered  upon  his  pastorate  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  New  Brunswick,  to  which  4ie  had  been  called  the  preceding  year. 
After  a  laborious  and  successful  ministry  of  seventeen  years,  he  re- 
moved in  1743  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  he  remained  pastor  until  hia 
death,  in  1764. 

In  giving  our  impressions  of  the  character  and  services  of  Gilbert 
Tennent,  we  shall  arrange  what  we  have  to  say  under  several  heads. 

I.  The  agency  of  Gilbert  Tennent  in  promoting  the  revival  of  re^ 
ligion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  very  influential.  At  the  time 
he  entered  public  life  religion  seems  to  have  been  at  a  low  ebb,  some- 
thing like  the  '^  Moderatism"  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  prevailing  in 
various  parts  of  our  Zion.  Too  many  of  the  ministers,  who  came  over 
to  America,  entertained  low  views  of  evangelical  activity.  The 
alumni  of  the  Log  College,  on  the  other  hand,  were  trained  to  earnest- 
ness in  the  ministry,  and  united  to  old-fashioned  orthodoxy  the 
power  of  spiritual  religion.  A  number  of  churches  were  refreshed 
under  the  ministry  of  these  men  before  Whitefield  visited  this  country. 
In  1739  Whitefield  makes  this  record  of  his  first  visit  to  Gilbert 
Tennent : 

"  God,  I  find,  has  been  pleased  greatly  to  bless  his  labours.  He  and  his  asB0> 
elates  are  now  the  bomiDg  and  shining  lights  of  this  part  of  America.  He 
recounted  to  me  manj  remarkable  effusions  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  which  have 
been  sent  down  among  them.  And  one  may  judge  of  their  being  true  and  faith- 
ful soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  they  are  every  where  spoken  evil  of  by 
natural  men.    The  devil  and  carnal  ministers  rage  horribly  against  them.'' 

In  New  York  Whitefield  heard  Mr.  Tennent  preach,  and  re- 
marks in  his  Journal,  ^'  Never  before  heard  I  such  a  searching  ser^ 
monJ**  On  Mr.  Whitefield's  return  from  Boston,  where  his  preach- 
ing had  been  attended  with  gracious  influences,  he  persuaded  Gilbert 
Tennent,  much  against  his  will,  to  follow  in  his  path.  Whitefield  wrote 
to  Governor  Belcner,  at  Boston :  ^^  This  week  Mr  Tennent  proposes 
to  set  out  for  Boston  to  blow  up  the  divine  flame  recently  kindled 
there.  I  recommend  him  to  your  Excellency  as  a  solid,  judicious,  and 
excellent  preacher.  He  taiU  be  ready  to  preach  dailu."  He  arrived 
in  Boston  just  before  Christmas,  1740,  and  preached  his  first  sermon 
on  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  During  the  period 
of  more  than  two  months,  in  which  he  remained  in  Boston,  the  most 
extraordinary  results  followed  his  ministry,  greatly  exceeding  those  of 
Whitefield's.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Prince,  author  of  the  Christian  History^ 
gives  the  following  account : 

*'  By  his  arousing  and  scriptural  preaching,  deep  and  pungent  eonvictions 
were  wrought  in  the  minds  of  many  hundreds  of  persons  in  that  town ;  and  the 
same  effect  was  produced  in  several  scores  in  the  neighbouring  oongregadone. 
And  now  was  such  a  time  as  we  never  knew.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper  was  wont 
to  say,  that  more  oame  to  him  in  one  week,  in  deep  concern,  than  in  the  whole 
twenty-four  years  of  his  preceding  ministry.     I  can  say  also  tiie  same,  as  to  the 

*  B^oorda,  p.  SL 
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numbers  who  repaired  to  me."  '*  By  a  letter  of  Mr.  Cooper,  one  of  the  eyan- 
gelioal  miDisters  of  Boston,  to  a  friend  in  Scotland,  it  appears  he  had  had  about 
six  hundred  different  persons  to  visit  him  on  the  concerns  of  their  souls,  in  three 
month's  time.  And  Mr.  Webb,  another  of  the  pious  Boston  ministers,  informs 
me  he  hae  had,  in  the  same  space,  above  a  thousand.^' 

The  following  is  Mr.  Tennent's  own  account  of  this  visit,  which  is 
found  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Whitefield : 

"  VxRT  DEAR  BBOTHXR, — ^In  mj  retum  home,  I  have  been  preaching  daily ; 
ordinarilj  three  times  a  day,  and  sometimes  oftener :  and  through  pure  grace  I 
have  met  with  success  much  exceeding  my  expectations.  In  the  town  of  Boston 
tiiere  were  many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  as  some  have  judged,  under  soul- 
concern.  When  I  left  the  place,  many  children  were  deeply  affected  about  their 
souls,  and  several  had  received  consolation.  Some  aged  persons  in  church  com- 
munion, and  some  open  opposers  were  convinced.  Divers  of  young  and  middle 
aged  were  converted,  and  several  negroes.  The  concern  was  rather  more  general 
at  Gharlestown.  Multitudes  were  awakened,  and  several  had  received  great  con- 
•Nation ;  especially  among  the  vounff  people,  children,  and  negroes.  In  Gam- 
bridge,  slso,  in  the  town  and  in  the  coDege,  the  shaking  among  the  dry  bones  was 
genendt  and  several  of  the  students  have  received  consolation."  [He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  name  more  than  twenty  towns  to  which  the  revival  had  extended,  and 
in  most  of  which  he  had  preached  on  his  retum  home.l  ''  In  New  Haven,'' 
savfl  he,  "  the  concern  was  general,  both  in  the  college  ana  in  the  town.  About 
thirty  students  *  came  on  foot  ten  miles  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  And  at 
Hilford  ti^e  concern  was  general.  I  believe,  by  a  moderate  calculation,  divers 
fhomanda  have  been  awdSned,  Glory  to  God  on  high  I  I  thank  you,  sir,  that 
you  did  excite  me  to  this  journey." 

Mr.  Tennent's  success,  great  as  it  was  in  Boston,t  was  not  con- 
fined to  that  section  of  country.  He  preached,  as  extensively  as  cir- 
cumstances allowed,  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  church ;  and  the 
revival  extended  from  New  England  to  Georgia.  Dr.  Alexander,  in 
his  history  of  the  Log  College,  says : — "As  Mr.  Whitefield  was  doubt- 
less honoured  to  be  the  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  more  souls  than 
any  other  preacher  of  his  age,  or  perhaps  of  any  age  since  the  apostle 
Paul,  so  Mr.  Tennent,  among  orthodox  preachers,  undoubtedly  deserves 
to  be  placed  next  to  him,  both  in  the  abundance  of  his  labours  and  the 
wonderful  success  which  attended  his  ministry.''^  Dr.  Alexander 
further  observes,  in  another  place :  "  We,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
are  more  indebted  to  the  men  of  the  Log  College  for  our  evangelical 
idews,  and  for  our  revivals  of  religion,  than  we  are  aware  of.  By  their 
exertions,  and  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  preaching,  a  new  spirit 
was  infused  into  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  their  views  and  sen- 
timents respecting  evangelical  religion  have  prevailed  more  and  more, 
until  at  last  opposition  to  genuine  revivals  of  religion  is  almost  un- 
biown  in  our  Church."§ 

•  Dr.  Sproat,  Mr.  Tennent's  raooessor  hi  the  Seeond  Church  of  Pfaikdel]Ai%  dates  hii  eon- 
Tftni«n  from  this  period. 

-f  The  Rev.  Dr.  Catler,  Chnreh  Misflionary  at  Boston,  makes  a  lamentation  to  the  Yenera- 
hle  Soeietj,  that  **  Gilbert  Tennent  aiBicted  as  more  than  the  most  intense  cold  and  snow. 
[The  winter  was  very  eold,  Long  Island  Sound  being  froxen  over.]  Though  he  was  Tulgar, 
nde  and  boisteroos,  yet  tender  and  delieate  persons  were  not  deterred  fi^>m  hearing  him  at 
every  opportoni^.  The  ill  effects  of  Whitefield's  risit  might  hare  worn  off,  if  his  followers 
eeuld  have  been  presenred  from  writing,  but  they  carried  on  his  design  with  too  gr«at 
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II.  Gilbert  Tennent's  name  stands  connected  with  the  seht$m  in  the 
Churchy  which  commenced  in  1741,  and  also  with  the  peunfieatton  of 
1758y  which  resulted  in  her  highest  good.  It  is  impossible  to  go  into 
details  on  this  subject.  The  immedulte  causes  of  the  schism  were  a 
distrust  on  the  part  of  the  Old  Side,  of  the  Log  College  as  an  instm- 
ment  of  ministerial  education,  and  an  injunction  of  the  Sj^od  that  do 
Presbytery  should  receive  a  candidate  without  his  undergoing  a  Synodi- 
cal  examination ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intrusion  <^  the  Log 
College  or  Reviyal  men  into  other  congregations,  and  their  harah 
denunciation  of  the  other  party  on  the  subject  of  loose  views  of 
practical  religion,  and  of  want  of  care  in  licensing  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  Tne  contest  waxed  sharp.  Both  sides  were  undoubtedly 
to  be  blamed.  Inasmuch  as  no  doctrinal  differences  existed,  it  only 
took  time  to  heal  the  division.  The  parties  came  together  in  1758, 
Gilbert  Tennent  being  prominent  in  the  pacification ;  and  as  a  token 
of  good  will  towards  him,  he  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

During  the  division,  the  Revival,  or  Tennent  party,  increased  rapidly. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  schism,  or  rather  at  its  full  consummation  in 
1745,  the  two  parties  stood  twenty-two  to  twenty-one ;  but  at  the  union 
of  the  Synods,  the  Old  Side  numbered  only  twenty-two,  or  the  same 
number  as  at  the  division,  whilst  the  Tennent  party  had  increased  to 
.  seventy-two.  Thus  did  t^e  Providence  of  God  set  its  seal  upon  ani- 
mated orthodoxy. 

III.  Gilbert  Tennent  had  an  important  influence  in  eitahliehvng  the 
College  of  New  Jereey,  and  in  promoting  its  beet  interests.  He  had 
always  been  the  friend  of  education,  both  from  principle  and  policy, 
and  was  zealous  for  the  right  training  of  the  young.  His  father's  '*  Log 
College"  had  done  a  great  work,  out  its  founder  being  now  infirm 
through  years,  and  the  demands  of  the  country  having  multiplied,  a  new 
institution  in  a  better  location  was  naturally  thought  of.  William  Ten- 
nent, Sen.,  died  in  May,  1746,  and  by  an  interesting  coincidence  of 
true  Christian  succession,  the  new  institution,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  College  of  New  Jersey,"  was  chartered  in  October  of  the  same 
year.  The  friends  of  the  Log  College  were  the  originators  of  the 
new  one.  Gilbert  Tennent  was  one  of  the  original  trustees.  He 
objected  to  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  first  charter,  which  were  not 
generally  satisfactory ;  and  he  was  not  entirely  pleased  with  the  charter 
finally  obtained.'*'  He  was,  however,  a  warm  and  devoted  friend  ofj 
the  institution  from  the  beginning.  When  it  became  necessary  to 
obtain  funds,  Gilbert  Tennent  and  Samuel  Davies  were  appointed  in 
1753  by  the  trustees  and  by  the  Synod  jointly,  to  visit  Great  Britain 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  aid.  The  result  of  this  agency  was  the 
collection  of  about  $12,000  from  the  churches  in  Scotland,  besides 
liberal  sums  from  friends  in  England  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Tennent  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  college,  and  greatly  assisted  in  advancing  its 

*  One  of  the  difficulties  was,  that  Oovernor  Belcher  insisted  that  the  Oovernor  and  four  of 
bis  Majesty's  Conncil  for  the  province  should  always  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Tmstoefl. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Erskine,  in  1749,  says  that  **  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent  in  par* 
Ucular  "  objected  to  any  conneoUon  with  the  State.  Ihe  GoYemor  alone  was  finally  allowed 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board. 
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jMtNiperity,  notwithfltanding  his  early  disaffecti(m9  connected  with  the 
charter. 

rV.  Gilbert  Tennent,  as  a  pastor,  was  the  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  God,  in  founding  two  of  the  most  influential  and  important  churches 
in  our  communion^  besides  setting  other  ^nterprizes  in  train.  He  went 
to  New  Brunswick  in  1725  or  1726,  and  was  installed  pastor  in  the 
autumn,  1726.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  the  Dutch  minister  who 
had  settled  there  about  J.720,  took  the  young  preacher  by  the  hand 
and  kindly  aided  him.  For  a  year  and  a  half  his  ministry,  however, 
seemed  barren.  It  was  during  an  attack  of  sickness  that  his  mind  be* 
came  more  deeply  impressed  than  ever  with  the  excellence  and  reality 
of  spiritual  things ;  and  on  his  recovery  he  commenced  searching  exam- 
inations of  the  professors  of  religion,  and  gave  earnest  exhortations 
to  the  impenitent.  His  ministry  was  an  effective  one.  Although  he 
says  'Hhere  was  not  any  great  mgathering  of  souls  at  any  one  time, 
yet  through  the  divine  mercy  there  were  frequently  gleanings  of  a 
few  here  and  there,  which  in  the  whole  were  a  considerable  number." 
^^  Frequently,  at  sacramental  seasons  in  New  Brunswick,  there  have 
been  signal  cQsplays  of  the  divine  power  and  presence."  Dr.  Finley^ 
X^esident  of  the  College,  affirms  ^Hhat  the  seals  of  his  ministry  in 
New  Brunswick  and  parts  adjacent,  where  he  first  exercised  his  minis- 
try, were  numerous. 

In  M^,  1743,  Mr.  Tennent  was  called  to  Philadelphia  to  take  charge 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  just  organized,  and  composed 
principally  of  converts  under  Whitefield's  preaching.  This  was  a  great 
move  for  the  Revival  party.  The  division  in  the  Synod  had  com- 
menced at  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia  only  two  years  before  ;  and 
although  ejected  from  that  body,  their  great  leader  was  now  placed 
over  a  large  church  in  the  very  city  where  his  opponents  had  hitherto 
been  in  the  ascendant.  The  church  numbered  at  the  beginning  140 
members.  The  house  ol  worship  was  built  almost  exclusively  by  Mr. 
Tennent's  labours  in  securing  funds.  When  consulting  Benjamin 
Franklin  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  the  philosopner  advised 
him  to  apply  to  every  body,  which  he  accordingly  did.  The  result 
iras  complete  success.  Mr.  Tennent's  preaching,  however,  was  not  as 
much  blessed  after  he  came  to  Philadelphia  as  before — a  change  as- 
cribed in  part  to  the  practice  of  writing  his  discourses  after  this  period. 
But  his  ministry  was  not  without  seals ;  and  his  church  was  increased 
and  edified  in  the  faith.  Few  ministers  have,  on  the  whole,  left  more 
enduring  memorials  of  a  useful  ministerial  career. 

V.  The  writings  of  Gilbert  Tennent  were  numerous.*  They  indi- 
cate the  thorough  theologian  and  skilful  casuist.  Dr.  Alexander  says : 
**  Throughout  the  whole  the  doctrines  inculcated  are  rigidly  orthodox, 
according  to  the  Westminster  Confession.  In  his  didactic  discourses 
he  shows  himself  not  only  a  profound  thinker,  but  a  well  read  theo- 
logian ;  and  often  quotes  the  standard  Latin  writers  of  systematic 
theology,  as  one  who  had  been  accustomed  to  read  them.  While  he 
manifests  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  grace,  he  never  loses 
sight  of  the  importance  of  experimental  religion  and  practical  godli- 

*  A  Uft  BHiy  be  laeii  in  Dr.  Alexander's  -Log  CoOegt,**  pp  65-6. 
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ne88."  Eleeaace  of  style  did  not  belong  to  him.  As  he  was  a  ^^  son 
of  thunder '  in  his  preaching,  so  he  was  straisht-forward  and  unpre- 
tending in  his  writings.  If  not  always  smooth  in  his  expressions,  he 
was  generally  clear  in  his  thoughts.  He  published  much,  especially 
considering  the  period  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  it  is  truly  surprising  that 
there  has  been  no  republication  of  any  of  his  writings  for  the  benefit 
of  the  present  generation. 

YI.  A  few  general  remarks  of  a  personal  nature  will  complete  this 
imperfect  sketch.     Mr.  Tennent  was  above  the  common  stature ;  of 
a  prepossessing  personal  appearance,  with  a  voice  clear  and  com- 
manding.    An  undisguised  and  open  honesty  imd  sincerity  marked 
his  manly  face ;  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  earnest  and  impressive, 
and  his  presence  filled  his  hearers  with  awe.    He  was  a  man.  of  great 
firmness  of  purpose;  endowed  with  an  energy  that  called  out  his 
whole  soul  in  whatever  he  undertook ;  abundant  in  labours ;  impul- 
sive perhaps  in  disposition,  but  magnanimous ;  bom  to  lead  rather 
than  to  follow ;  and  greatest  in  times  of  emergency  and  public  ex- 
citement.    He  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer,  deeply  conversant 
with  the  inward  experiences  of  spiritual  religion.   In  social  qualities, 
he  was  affable  and  condescending  among  his  friends,  although  to 
strangers  his  grave  and  dignified  demeanor  indicated  reserve.     He 
was  a  man  of  true  public  spirit,  and  his  influence  was  great  with  all 
classes,  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white.     One  of  his  cotemporaries  in 
Philadelphia  happily  said  respecting  his  declining  years  and  death : 
^^  There  was  a  dignity  and  grandeur  in  his  old  age.  Wisdom  bloomed 
c^on  his  silver  locks ;  and  while  the  cold  hand  of  time  snowed  upon 
his  locks,  his  heart  glowed  with  redoubled  love  for  the  church.  .  .   • 
Nor  more  dreadful  to  the  man  of  ease  in  his  possessions  is  the  approach 
of  the  king  of  terrors,  than  he  was  welcome  to  this  eminent  servant 
of  God.     Every  symptom  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  instead  of 
filling  his  soul  with  alarms,  rather  filled  him  with  comfort,  and  made 
him  impatiently  long  for  the  kind  stroke  that  should  dismiss  his  soul. 
After  having  borne  a  long  and  tedious  illness  with  the  most  invinci- 
ble fortitude  and  resignation,  the  friendly  messenger  at  last  came 
with  the  joyful  summons.  •  .  .  And  with  full  confidence  in  the  merits 
and  atonement  of  his  dear  Redeemer,  he  gently  fell  asleep."    Dr. 
Finley,  in  speaking  of  his  death,  remarks :  "  He  said  his  assurance 
of  salvation  was  built  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  was  more  firm  than 
the  sun  and  moon." 

Mr.  Tennent  was  married  three  times,  but  had  no  children  except 
by  his  last  wife.  His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Cornelia  Clarhsofij 
widow  of  a  merchant  in  New  York.  His  third  wife  was  Mrs.  Sarah 
Spafford,  widow  of  Mr.  Spafford,  of  New  Jersey,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children.  Of  these,  his  son  Gilbert  was  lost  at  sea,  and  one  of 
the  daughters  died ;  the  other  daughter,  Cornelia,  married  Dr.  Wm. 
Smith,  of  Southampton,  L.  I.,  who  was  a  successful  physician  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. Mrs.  Smith  had  two  children,  of  whom  one  survives.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Tennent  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  the  last  of  a  noble  lineage.^ 

*  We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Smith,  for  the  use  of  the  portrait  Arom  which  the  engraTing  in 
the  Magasine  wan  made.    The  oripnal  portrait,  taken  at  .the  requeat  of  Mta.  Xatea,  wife  of 
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The  foDoiviiig  is  the  inBcription,  placed  on  the  monumental  stone, 
which  was  in  the  broad  aisle  of  the  old  Arch  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  which  Mr.  Tennent  laboured  as  paster:"^ 

Hoc  Bub  Marmore  eonduntor  ReliqnUd 

GILBERT!  TENNENT, 

Hujua  EodeiMB  PastoriB  primi, 

Ci^oB  iiMiTriiiie  opera, 

.£deB  hiBooe, 

Deo  sacra, 

Ad  Bummuxn  perduoia  fuii 

Patre  Gulielmo  Tennent  oriundas, 

Armachas  Hibemorum  natus, 

NoniB  Feb.  MDOCII. 

NoY»  BnuBiieflB  Pastor  eleotas^ 

MDOCXXY, 
Indidem  Philadelphiam  eyocatos^ 

MDCCXLIII. 

Obiit  X  Kal.  Feb.  MDOCLXIY, 

Annum  agena  LXII. 

Tir  fait  prudena,  oonsultaB,  yenerabiliBy 

MonbuB  et  Pietate  spectabiliB, 

Conjux,  Frater,  Pater,  et  AmicuB,. 

Inter  praDBtantisBimoB : 

VetBB  Religionis  Propugnator, 

AoerrimoB,  doctoa,  fideha,  Becnndof, 

£t  denique, 

ChriBtianuB  Binefooo  extkit. 

Hoc  Elogio  decorandum 

Curarunt  EccIcbibb  CastuBi 

Sui  qnondam  Auditorea. 

TkefoHomMg  t#  a  trantMUm  ofiht  mKiriptiion: 

Under  this  marble  are  buried  the  remains  of  Gilbert  Veniieiit^  first  Pastor 
of  this  Church ;  by  whose  agency  chiefly,  this  bttilding»  sacred  to  God,  was 
erected.  The  son  of  William  Tennent ;  bom  in  Armagh,  Ireland,  on  February- 
Sih,  1702 ;  eleeted  Pastor  at  New  Brunswick,  in  1725  ;  thence  called  to  Phila- 
dBlpbiA»  in  1743 ;  he  died  on  January  23d,  1764,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  prudent,  experienced,  yenerable  man ;  in  manners  and  piety  eminent ; 
as  a  Husband,  Brother,  Father  and  Friend,  among  the  most  excellent :  a  bold» 
learned,  faithful,  successful  Defender  of  true  religion ;  and  finally,  a  Ghristiaii- 
without  guile.  The  congregation,  his  former  hearers,  haye  cauBea  his  name  to 
be  eommemonited  by  this  eulogy. 

the  Hon.  Judge  Tatef,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Seoond  ohvroh,  ]a  sow  hi  the  poasession  of 
the  If  iMoe  Tates,  niecefl  of  the  late  Judge,  who  reside  in  Lancaster,  Penn.  The  oopy  is  said 
to  be  a  wiy  eoneet  one.    We  only  heard  of  the  original  portrait  within  a  fhw  days. 

e  We  ere  faideVted  for  s  copy  of  thhr  inseilption  to  Samuel  Hazard,  K§q.,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  ^d  monumental  stone,  on  the  pulling  down  of  the  Arch  St  Church,  was  removed,  with 
others,  to  the  burying  ground  on  Areh  8t  aboye  Fifth,  where  it  now  lies  in  a  heap,  and  is 
snppoeed  to  be  among  the  lowest  of  all,  and  therefore  quite  inacoessible  without  much  labour. 
The  insoription  was  copied  by  the  father  of  Mr.  Uazard,  a  gentleman  of  antiquarian  tastes, 
sad  Is  no  donbt  eorreet  The  remains  of  Oilhert  TVnneiK,  Dr,  Finley  and  Dr.  Sproaty  were 
depoeiked  in  the  priTate  vault  of  the  late  Ckarlf  CAmciMwy,  in  the  same  buiying  ground.  We 
understand  that  the  trustees  of  the  congregation  have  contemplated  erecting  a  rault  for  the 
paston  of  the  church* 

[Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  been  enabled,  through  the  kind  offices  of  the 
Bev'd  (7.  IT.  ShieUU,  Pastor  of  &e  Second  Church,  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  inscription.  As 
we  antieiiMAed,  Mr.  HasanTs  oopy  ia  correct,  as  gireo  above.  If  we  obtain  any  documentary 
evidence,  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  date  above  mentioned,  [1702,]  we  shall  present  it  to  our 
readers  in  due  time. — EdJ] 
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The  Hutory  of  Palsaiine  from  the  Patrtarehal  Age  to  ihe  Pretent  Time,  with  inta^nolory 
chapters  on  itB  Geography,  Natural  History,  Customs  and  InstitatioikS,  te.  By  Jomi 
KiTTO,  D.  D.    Gould  A  Lincoln,  Boston.    1862.    pp.  420. 

Br.  Kitio  is  doing  aa  mnch,  if  not  more,  than  any  man  living  to  diffose 
Biblical  knowledge  in  the  variety  of  its  interesting  departments.  The  pre* 
sent  volume  is  an  admirable  help  to  Sabbath-sohool  teachers^  and  yonng 
people  generally,  and  may  be  advantageously  used  as  a  text-book  in  Aeade- 
mies.  In  giving  the  history  of  Palestine,  the  book  of  conrse  presents  the 
outlines  of  Biblioal  history,  and  it  brings  the  narrative  down  to  the  present 
day. 

The  Progre—  and  Protpeete  of  Chriettanity  in  the  United  Statee  of  Amerioa,  Ac  ^y  Raiaai 
Baird.    London.    [Sixth  Thousand.] 

Dr.  Baird  has  in  this  pamphlet  given  a  large  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion about  reliffion  in  the  United  States.  No  man  was  as  competent  for  the 
work  as  he,  and  he  has  spoken  plain  truth  in  a  serious,  humble,  fearless,  and 
uncompromising  manner.  Such  a  pamphlet  deserves  an  extensive  circula- 
tion in  our  own  countrv.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  Br.  Baird  is  to  ex- 
plain the  relation  of  the  American  Churches  to  slavery,  and  to  place  the 
intercourse  between  British  and  American  Churches  on  its  true  foundatioiL 


The  Worke  of  John  Owen,  D.D,,  Edited  hy  the  Rey.  Wx.  H.  Govld,  Bdiabargh.    R.  Car- 
ter A  Brothers,  N.  T.    [To  be  completed  in  sixteen  rolumes,  at  twenty  dollan  for  the 
'  If  hole.    Four  yolnmes  already  Issued.] 

This  is  another  of  the  '^good  works"  for  which  the  religious  publio  are 
indebted  to  the  well  directed  enterprise  of  the  Messrs.  Carters.  It  is  a 
great  service  to  religion  to  publish  such  volumes  as  these.  The  writings 
of  such  men  as  Br.  Owen  are  a  treasure  committed  to  the  Church,  and  she 
IB  accountable  for  the  proper  use  of  them.  It  will  be  a  time  of  darkness 
and  depression  if  ever  such  effusions  of  sterling  piety,  so  intelligent,  so  pure, 
and  so  spiritual,  should  be  out  of  demand ;  and  it  is  matter  of  congratula- 
tion, on  the  one  hand,  that  the  state  of  the  religious  mind  of  our  country  is 
such  as  to  suggest  the  republication  of  Owen's  works,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  we  have  publishers  who  have  confidence  enoueh  in  their  command  of 
the  Christian  book-market  to  bring  out  such  publications  on  their  own 
responsibility. 

The  learned  Christian  writers  of  the  age  of  Owen  will  always  be  honoured 
in  the  Church  for  their  deep  and  clear  views  of  spiritual  thiogs.  It  will 
never  be  doubted  that  they  received,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  large 
measure  of  the  gift  of  knowledge.  Whatever  changes  may  come  in  the 
forms  of  elaborating  the  philosophy  or  the  literature  of  Christianity,  there 
can  never  come  an  essential  deviation  from  the  doctrines  of  those  writers,  so 
long  as  the  church  continues  to  be  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth. 
Their  insight  into  the  spiritual  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  be 
confessed  with  admiration  and  gratitude  wherever  true  Christian  fidth  and 
devotion  are  found  among  people  who  use  the  English  tongue. 


18fi2.]  Beview  and  CHtiekm.  SSBT 

It  ifl  a  matter  of  gratitade  to  tlio  Head  of  the  Obnrcb,  that  as  soon  as  ihf 
Saglish  langiutf  e  had  established  for  itself  that  form  which  it  now  wears 
and  seems  hkeij  to  retain,  he  had  such  men  ready  to  embody  in  it  their 
sentiments  of  tme  Christian  faith  and  parity,  for  the  nse  of  the  mnltiply- 
ing  millions  who  will  use  that  tongue  to  the  end  of  the  world.  There  is 
now  no  other  language  in  which  the  effusions  of  intelligent  piety,  from  the 
gifted  servants  of  the  Church,  can  find  their  way  to  so  many  Christian 
minds.  Qood  men  of  large  gifts  in  the  vast  portion  of  the  Church,  where 
the  English  language  prevaib,  may  well  congratulate  themselves,  and  thank 
God  for  this.  The  members  of  our  churches  who  are  consulting  together, 
and  oontribating  to  promote  Christian  education,  and  thus  to  increase  the 
pofwer  and  pnrity  of  sacred  learning  in  the  Church,  may  well  take  encour- 
agement from  this.  For  the  time  really  seems  to  be  coming  when  the 
flospel  of  our  salvation  will  be  preached,  and  heard,  and  read,  in  the  Eng- 
Esh  tongue  in  all  the  more  important  places  of  the  whole  world ;  and  when 
the  language  of  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  be  the  chief  literary  in- 
strument of  spreading  the  gospel  in  all  the  earth. 

This  thought  suggests  a  reason  why  the  Head  of  the  Church,  when,  by  the 
Baformation,  he  had  giv«n  the  Christian  intellect  of  the  world  clear  posses- 
sion of  the  gospel  treasure,  immediately  placed  so  precious  a  portion  of 
that  treasure  in  the  strong  safe  of  the  English  language.  He  was  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  English  literature  to  spread  in  the  world,  and  he  causes 
the  aarchangel,  who  is  proclaiming  the  gospel  to  the  nations,  to  take  of  that 
fiteratore  for  the  pluming  of  his  wings.  Hence,  as  we  might  haye  expected, 
he  prepares  for  this  purpose,  in  those  early  days,  a  body  of  spiritual  learn- 
ing of  an  enduring  kind.  He  does  this  not  by  a  mere  intellectual  training 
which  might  make  Christians  expert  in  dialectics,  and  bring  up  only  a  dark 
elond  of  speculation  oyer  the  region  of  theology }  not  by  experience  in  the 
exercise  of  authority,  which  had  for  so  many  ages  overbome  the  Church 
by  a  system  of  priestly  dictation ;  not  altogether  by  a  polemical  discipline, 
by  which  seal  for  truth  is  so  often  corrupt^  into  hostile  strife  for  victory ; 
he  does  it  by  giving  light  to  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  that  they 
may  know  the  truth  and  grace  in  their  hearts,  that  they  may  love  the  truth 
more  than  fine  gold ;  then,  by  casting  them  into  just  that  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion which  would  r^e  their  knowle<^  and  virtue  from  the  dross  of  world- 
liness,  and  fit  them  to  be  examples  to  the  Church  in  the  coming  generations. 

l^e  Fathers  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  not,  indeed,  to  be  compared  as 
teachers  with  the  men  of  inspiration,  whose  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
revelations  from  Gtod.  But  though  they  stand  not  between  G(od  and  the 
Church,  as  ^e  medium  of  new  revelations,  they  are  men  highly  gifted  with 
understanding  of  things  already  revealed.  They  were  very  profound  and 
aecurate  interpreters  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  as  that  mind  is  expressed 
in  the  Bible.  They  made  no  books  of  new  revelations,  but  they  were 
mighty  in  the  use  of  those  already  given.  For  these  qualities,  the  leading 
practical  Christian  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  such  as  Owen, 
Leighton,  Baxter,  Howe,  Bates,  Flavel,  will  be  known  and  honoured  to 
the  latest  generation  of  the  church. 

We  have  said,  that  these  writers  seem  to  have  an  enviable  mission  assigned 
them  in  connection  with  the  English  language.  All  scholars  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  translate  out  of  one  language  into  another  an  effusion  of  fervid 
sentiment.  Genuine  poetry  is  untranslatable;  and  so  are  the  glowing 
strains  of  pious  emotion  in  general.  No  one  thinks  it  an  unjust  disparage- 
ment of  our  translations;  and  of  all  the  translations  of  the  holy  Scriptures; 


io  ny  ibat  we  ecmld  pweei^'ftr  mon  tlM  jKietie  benriy  and  fKritoil  &rce 
;of  their  inq[)ired  efiusions  of  devoat  sentioieiity  if  we  ooald  read  th&4»igi]ial 
•as  we  read  our  mother  tongae.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  praOTcal 
4»d  glowing  writings  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers  are  not  mace  tnaslatad 
into  our  language,  and  constantly  republished  and  civculated  as  edifying 
examples  for  the  piety  of  our  days. 

But  there  is  another  reason.  The  earliest  Christian  ^athen,  wiio  fiTqd 
'before  the  middle  of  the  third  Gemtary,  had  to  m^rafjait  Christianity  .against 
Judaism  and  idolatry.  It  was  their  ohief  work  to  beur  witness  of  the  fiusts 
which  had  been  deolared  by  the  apostles  oonoeming  Christ,  and  to  uphold 
•Christianity  against  all  other  religions.  Their  preaohine  and  writings  weie 
^fences  of  the  Christian  revelations,  and  not  formal  and  logical  atatemoBta 
•of  Christian  doeiriue.  Their  most  praetical  thoughts  were  given  as  penraa- 
.sives  to  heathens  and  Jews ; — as  arguments  or  apologies  for  the  -gospd. 
And  Church  historians  call  those  writers  apologists,  and  their,  times  the 
period  of  apoiogeHeal  Christianity.  These  Fathers  did  not  labour  so  mneh 
to  explain  the  gospel  as  to  prove  its  truth,  and  to  maintain  the  facts  reoordad 
fthere  concerning  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Chureh.  They  did  not  preaoh  from 
.texts  of  Scriptttre,.as  we  do  now.  They  did  notcnite  commentaries  on  the 
ficriptures  of  the  New  Testament  as  leanied  Christians  do  now ;  for  what 
.use  would  such  writings  have  served  amongpeople  who  did  not  yet  believe 
ithe  gospel  to  have  any  divine  authority  ?  TThey  wrote  letters  to  the  Chiis* 
tian  converts,  much  in  the  style  of  the  apostolical  epistles.  They  .wrote 
.homilies,  occupied  with  pious  counsels,  and  adoring  views  of  the  person  and 
■work  of  Christ ', — all  full  of  the  sincerest  expressions  of  piety,  but  less 
adapted  to  the  edification  of  Christians  fovoured  with  the  education^  and 
the  more  svstematic  and  thoroughly  digested  doctrine,  of  modem  times. 
Their  moral  teachings,  also,  were  adapt^  to  a  texture  of  society  and  to 
'manners  and  customs  now  wholly  done  away;  and  although  thcvspirit  of 
those  writings  was  the  same  with  the  spirit  of  the  Chureh  in  every  age,  its 
form  and  dress  were  peculiar  to  the  time,  and  hardly  soitable  ior  use  in 
\time8  so  different  as  the  present 

Then  came  the  period  of  pofemtcgy.embntcing  some  Jve  oentaries.    When 
.  the  Church  had  eained  members  and  strength,  it  found  a  new  employment 
.for  its  intellectusd  gifts.     It  became  a  matter  of  most  lively  interest  to  form 
.and  establish  clear,  consistent  and  systematic  statements  of  those  doctrines 
.  which  are  revealed  for  its  edification  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.    This  must  be 
done  by  degrees,  and  by  the  earnest  exertion  of  enlightened  and  powerful 
minds.     Different  theories  were  offered,  and  different  reasonings  pursued, 
in  relation  to  the  foots  of  the  history  of  Christ  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  Church ;  and  after  long  and  earnest  discussion,  a  council,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  whole  Church,  or  a  body  representing  some 
large  part  of  it,  would  assemble  to  define  and  adopt  those  views  w&eh,  to 
the  majority,  should  seem  most  agreeable  to  truth.    These  discussions  did  far 
.  better  service  to  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  articles  of  foith  in  a  form  to 
satisfy  the  learned,  than  to  the  purpose  of  edifying  common  Christians. 
Indeed,  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  writings  of  that  long  controversial 
period  is  hax^y  considered  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  circle  of  religious  litera- 
ture from  which  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  expected  to  obtain  their  literary 
culture  and  furniture ;  but  they  are  left,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  languages 
in  which  they  were  written,  and  are  studied  by  few,  except  those  who  are 
curious  to  know  the  history  of  Christian  speculation,  or  who  wish  to  oom- 
pile  histories  of  the  doctrine  and  order  of  the  Church. 
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'  But  when  Owe&  avd  his  contemporaxies  oame  upon  the  stage,  the  formal 
jitatements  of  religions  dootrines  had  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  and  settled, 
and  framed  into  confessions,  that  little  remained  for  controversy  except  for 
.each  denomination  of  religious  people  to  maintain  its  own.  And  now  the 
.practical  benefits  of  the  early  polemics  begin  to  appear,  when  the  views  of 
Christians  concerning  Chi^st  and  his  kingdom  have  become  so  clear  and 
.uniform,  and  the  language  of  theology  so  well  defined,  that  a  body  oipmcHcal 
/rdigioui  literature  may  be  founded  upon  them  for  the  use  of  a  vast  portion 
,of  the  Christian  world,  through  all  the  rest  of  time. 

Thus  did  the  providence  of  God  wisely  and  effectually  further  the  work 
of  his  grace.  And  now  that  such  means  of  edification  have  come  to  us 
through  such  a  course  pf  preparation,  it  will  be  a  still  more  hopeful  sien 
of  divine  &vour  to  the  Church,  if  she  accepts  them  with  instinctive  satis- 
faction, and  .uses  them  diligently  for  her  health  and  comfort.  These  writings 
will  always  be  found  suitaole  for  that  purpose.  Their  very  dress  will  make 
them  so }  for  it  is  the  style  of  easy  simplicity,  in  which  the  purest  piety 
always  moves  with  its  natural  grace.  They  have  not  enough  of  the. cut  and 
dash  of  an  ephemeral  taste  to  make  them  ever  offeosively  unfeshionable. 
They  will  be  the  ancient  classics  of  Christian  piety,  to  be  used  in  educating 
all  true  scholars,  though  no  modem  scholar  may  ever  imitate  their  style. 
Their  language,  in  its  measure,  like  that  of  our  English  Bible^  will  always 
*And  everywhere  suit  those  who  use  the  Snglish  tongue. 

The  reason  is,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  consisteth  not  in  meats  and 
•drinks  of  literature,  but  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
•Ghost ;  and  where  such  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  abound  and  appeari 
.they  find  sympathy  in  all  true  subjects  of  that  kingdom.  As  true  inspira- 
tions of  the  genius  of  piety,  they  are  the  principle  of  excellence  siven  to 
sense  through  an  embodiment  suggested  only  by  the  principle  itself;  and 
the  spiritual  statuary  pl^ises  the  longer  and  the  more  universally  for  the  less 
,of  drapery  to  fix  it  in  particular  pl^e  and  time. 

In  reaching  after  those  forms  of  pious  sentiment,  therefore^  the  Church 
acts  worthily  of  herself.  She  does  not  go  to  pagan  Greece  and  Rome  for 
art,  but  to  our  awn  Zion  for  nature — the  nature  of  spiritual  life.  We  hope 
the  motions  of  our  Christian  people,  amon£  whom  the  republications  of 
such  books  axe  offered,  will  show  that  the  church  of  our  time  has  a  large 
.measure  of  the  true  life. 


Moridh,  or  Shetehtt  of  (he  Soligunu  JRiUt  of  AneioiU  ItraeL   By  th«  Kev.  BOUAT  W.  Fbaieb. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Pabuoation. 

Good  aids  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  are  among  the  most  important  books 
published.  The  Word  of  Ck>d  is  the  book  of  books.  The  religious  rites  of 
ancient  Israel  form  an  interestmg  part  of  the  administration  of  the  covenant 
of  grace,  and  Mr.  Frazer's  sketches  are  well  adapted  to  illustrate  them. 
We  are  under  the  impression  that  the  Old  Testament  is  too  much  neglected. 
The  Bible,  ca  a  whoUf  should  be  a  text-book  in  all  our  institutions  of  leam- 
^  ing ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  Bible  is  studied,  will  books,  such  as  this 
one,  have  a  circulation  in  the  community. 

The  New  Jeney  Medical  Reporter,    Edited  by  JosKPH  Parribh,  H.  D.    PnUished  by  8.  W. 
Butler,  M.  B.,  BorlingtoB,  N.  J.    March,  1862. 

The  March  numbmr  of  this  well  conducted  and  well  printed  Journal  is 
particularly  good.  In  addition  to  the  usual  stock  of  excellent  materials,  it 
contains  the  transactions  of  the  N.  J.  Medical  Society.    Of  all  men  phy« 
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Bicians  require  to  be  well  posted  up  in  the  progress  of  their  profession.  A 
fresh,  monthly  periodical  is  the  Tery  thing  they  need — a  telegrapfaie  sum- 
mary of  the  healing  news.  Te  physicians  of  Jersey,  patronized  by  the  good 
people  of  the  state  in  their  sicknesses,  for  their  sakes  take  the  "  New  Jersey 
Medical  Reporter.'^  It  is  to  be  enlarged  to  48  pages,  and  is  to  be  as  neces- 
sary to  a  New  Jersey  physician  of  ^oSl  repute,  as  a  snlkey  or  a  lancet.  The 
Beporter  is  nnder  a  good  religions  influence.  The  Editor,  a  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church ; 
and  the  publisher  and  assistant  editor,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  missionary  to 
the  CherokeeSy  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


Th€  Folded  L  amh  ;  or  Hemorub  of  an  loiant  Son.  by  hSi  Hothor,  to,  R.  Carttt  A  Brothon. 
New  York.    1861 

The  narratiye  is  ono  of  tender  and  true  interest.  But  the  chief  Talue  of 
the  book  is  in  the  many  excellent  hint$  an  educaUonf  dropped  incidentally, 
and  yet  profusely,  along  the  way  of  the  green  pastures.  No  mother  can 
fail  to  haye  her  heart  moyed,  and  her  mind  profited,  by  reading  about  this 
dear  ^'  folded  lamb.'' 


Select  Poetry  for  Children  and  Toutk,  With  an  Introduction  by  Tbtoh  Bdwards,  D.D. 
From  the  12tli  London  Editioni  with  altentionB  and  improrements.  M.  W.  Dodd.  Hew 
York,  1863. 

Children  loye  poetry.  They  loye  to  sing  it,  they  loye  to  read  it,  and  they 
loye  to  hear  it.  But  it  must  be  poetry  of  the  right  kind,  descriptiye  rather 
than  didactic,  embracing  liyely  incident,  and  running  on  with  pleasant,  heart- 
catching  yersification.  This  yolume  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  yery  best  of 
its  class.  It  wilTbe  read  with  satis&ction  by  both  parents  and  children.  Dr. 
Edwards  has  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  many,  whose  eager  little  fingers 
will  turn  oyer  these  pages  almost  too  fast,  and  whose  eloquent  tongues  willi 
eyery  now  and  then,  exclaim^  ^^  Mother,  hear  how  pretty  this  is !'' 


Xt/e  of  William  Tuttle;  Compiled  from  an  Antobiogmpby,  and  Edited  by  the  Ber.  Jobipi 
F.  TuiTLB.    New  York.    R.  Carter  A  Brothers,  1862. 

William  Tuttle  was  bom  in  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  in  1781 ;  was  the  son 
of  pious  parents ;  became  an  apprentice  in  a  printing-office  in  Newark,  and 
then  a  partner  in  the  business  with  his  former  employer.  He  made  a  pro- 
fession of  religion  during  the  reyiyal  under  Dr.  Oriffin,  in  the  beffinning  of 
this  century,  and  was  elected  an  elder  in  the  first  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
1816.  He  was  blessed  in  his  family  and  in  his  business,  and  did  good  all 
his  days.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  edited  an  influential  politieal 
Journal.  His  memoir  is  drawn  up  and  arranged  with  unusual  skill.  Happy 
the  man  who,  in  reading  it^  may  learn  to  imitate  the  tenor  of  the  life  it 
records. 


Daily  Sible  Tnetrwttion;  being  Original  Readings  for  the  year,  on  Sul^ecte  from  Sicwd 
Hifltory,  Biography,  Geography,  Antiquities,  and  Theology.  Especially  designed  for  U»6 
fiunily  oirole.  By  John  Kitto,  B.  jD.  Eyenlng  series;  Job  and  the  Poetical  Books. 
B.  Carter  A  Brothers,  N.  Y.,  1862. 

This  is  a  great  and  good  Family  Book.  Its  plan  is  not  as  practical  as 
Ja/s  Exercises  ,*  but  it  is  not  deficient  in  the  application  of  religious  Ixutb. 
It  has  the  adyantage  of  imparting  a  yery  large  amount  of  useful  and  inter- 
esting information  on  the  myersified  subjects  pertaining  to  sacred  iiteratore. 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

Old  and  New  School, — ^The  Central  Herald,  of  Cinoinnati,  a  New 
School  Presbyterian  newspaper,  and  edited  with  great  ability,  in  urging  the 

w  importance  of  denomtnationai  agencies,  instead  of  relying  wholly  on  volun- 

tary societies  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  New  School  Presbyterian 

g  Church,  shows,  by  the  following  statistics,  that  that  Church  has  made  little 

f  or  no  progress  since  1846 : 


^                                          Jht^wUnei.  Minuien,  Churehet,  Memhen, 

I                            1846              105               1430  1581  145,416 

1851               104              1490  1579  140,076 

During  the  same  period  of  five  ycarS;  ihe  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church 
has  increased  as  follows : 

PretbyUriu^  MtnUiera.  ChurcheSm  Memberg. 

1846               115               1647  2297  174,714 

1851              134              2027  2675  210,306 

Thus,  in  five  yean,  whikt  the  New  School  have  decreased  by  one  Pre^* 
'  hytery,  the  Old  School  have  increased  by  nineteen  ;  whilst  the  New  School 

have  added  mz^y  min%8ter$j  the  Old  School  have  added  three  hundred  and 
eighty;  whilst  the  New  School  have  two  less  churches,  the  Old  School  have 
three  hundred  and  teventy-eighi  more  ;  and  whilst  the  New  School  have  DB- 
0BEA8ED  Jive  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty,  in  the  number  of  their 
communicants,  the  Old  School  have  incbxasbd  ihirt^'five  ihoueand  five 
hu/ndred  and  ninety4wo. 

Church  Extension  in  Philadelphia. — ^The  Presbyterian  Church  has 
not  increased  aa  rapidly  in  Philadelphia  as  its  character,  position,  influence, 
wealth,  population  and  responsibilities  require.  The  Prosbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia has  adopted  a  new  plan  of  action,  from  which  good  results  are  ex* 
pected,  with  the  blessing  of  €h>d.  A  Church  Exteneion  Committee  has  been 
organized,  with  a  Superintendent,  who  will  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
work.  The  Rev.  Wm.  £.  Schsnck,  of  Princeton,  has  been  called  to  this 
office,  and  he  has  accepted  the  appointment. 

A  New  Presbttebial  Aoadxmt. — ^The  Second  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia is  about  to  establish  an  Academy  in  a  fine,  healthy  section  of 
country,  and  under  circumstances  of  promise.  The  location  is  near  the  Dela- 
ware, about  half-way  between  Bristol  and  Newtown.  The  Rev.  Henry  R. 
Wilson,  late  missionary  to  India,  will  probably  take  charge  of  the  Academy. 
A  Church  that  takes  care  of  her  youth  will  be  an  aggresive  Church,  able  to 
extend  her  dominion  in  the  name  of  her  King.  How  unwise  to  leave  edu- 
cation at  ?iap  hazard,  to  all  sorts  of  influences,  public  and  private,  instead 
of  organizing  institutions  on  Christian  principles,  under  the  care  of  the 
Church  herself.  The  latter  is  the  good  old  plan,  which  will  be  justified  by 
the  children  of  Wisdom. 
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Publication  Dspobitobt  in  New  ,0rlvan8. — The  Synod  of 
nppi  has  resolyed  to  eBtabliah  a  Presbyterian  Depository  in  New  Orleans. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  and  others,  have  been  elected  trostees.  A  charter  is 
to  be  sought  from  the  State  Legishitare,  a  lot  purchased,  and  a  building 
erected.  The  churches  were  enjoined  to  take  up  collections  for  the  object 
before  the  first  of  ApriL  This  is  an  important  and  great  movement  for  the 
South-west. 

Presbttsrt  or  Oregon. — ^The  Oregon  Presbytery  was  constituted  on  the 
!l9tb  of  NoTomb^  last,  in  accordance  with  the  injunction  of  the  General 
Assembly.  This  was  done  at  Lafayette,  where  the  Bev.  Mr.  Geary  resides. 
So  there  is  a  second  Presbytery  on  the  Pacific,  and  soon  we  trust,  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord,  we  shall  have  a  third,  and  then  a  Stnod.  A  letter 
says :  <'  There  are  a  number  of  places  that  ought  to  be  occupied  by  ministers 
df  our  denomination,  not  because  we  have  churches  that  desire  preachers, 
but  because  there  are  a  very  few  Presbyterians  in  each  of  these  places,  and' 
numbers  of  persons  who  care  little  for  any  kind  of  preaching.  This  is  truly 
a  missionary  field,  for  there  is  not  a  town  nor  neighborhood  in  the  territory 
that  is  able  to  support  a  Presbyterian  minister.'' 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

.  CoNGBBGAiSONALifilTS  11^  Nsw  YoR&. — ^From  a  hasty  examination  of 
the  Minutes  of  the  General  Association  of  New  York,  we  give  the  fiillowing 
results,  for  '^  substance"  of  statistics.  The  tables  of  the  different  Consocii^ 
tions  are  not  added  upf  which  is  a  statistical  sin  of  omission,  whose  oonse* 
quenoes  pass  over  to  compilers.  Four  of  the  ConsooUtions  oat  of  the  elevea 
make  no  report. 

Total  Churches  reported,  ••-•••         114 

"  "         reporting, 89 

Total  Commnnioants, 5Jd3 

Communicants  added  by  profession,  ....  215 
Removalfl,  including  33  excommunicated,  •  -  228 
Total  Ministers, 94 

Xn  three  Consociations,  which  report  in  full,  there  are  11  Pastors,  19 
Stated  Supplies,  and  9  Without  Charge.  Of  the  whole  number  of  churches 
reported,  only  16  have  over  100  members.  Among  the  sentences  of  the 
"  narrative/'  We  note  the  following :  "  Right  glad  are  we  to  think  that  our 
numbers  are  small  among  the  thousands  of  Israel ;  and  that  from  the  ag- 
gregate of  piety  in  our  State,  what  we  possess  might  be  taken  away,  and 
scarcely  missed."  '^  We  notice  the  building  of  out  tioo  new  churches 
within  our  bounds,  though  others  have  been  greatly  improved.  Congrega- 
tionalism is  doubtless  extending  itself  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country,  and 
gaining  strength.''  If  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  churches  had  reported 
the  total  number  of  members  would  have  probably  reached  nearly  8000. 
The  churches  of  Dr.  Cheever  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  New  York, 
and  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Storrs  and  H.  W.  Beecher,  of  Brooklyn,  are  large 
and  flourishing ;  and  few  churches  of  any  denomination  have  as  popular 
preachers. 

Singular  Ecolssiastical  Dooumxnt. — ^The  Hartford  Calendar,  an 
Episcopal  organ,  publishes  the  following  certificate  which  was  reoentiy  giv 
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bj  a  Oangreffotumal  Church  to  a  '<  very  worthy  joang  woman''  who  wished 
to  join  the  Episoopal  Church : 

• 

"  This  certifies  that  Mrs. was  a  worthy  member  of  the  Congrega- 

taonal  Church,  at  B ,  while  she  walked  with  said  Church,  and  at  present 

we  know  nothing  against  her  Christian  character. 

**  At  her  request^  we  cheerfully  give  her  this  testimonial,  although  we  cannot 
give  her  a  letter  in  due  form,  as  she  proposes  to  unite  herself  with  a  Church 
which  appropriates  to  itself  the  exclusive  privile^  of  being  the  only  Church  of 
Christ  on  earth,  and  thereby  cuts  off  all  other  chnstian  denominations  from  the 
covenant  mercies  of  God. 

"  The  uncharitable  pretensions  of  that  Church,  which  excludes  all  sister 
Churches  from  the  kingdom  of  our  common  Redeemer,  forbid  us  to  recommend 
any  member  of  this  Church  to  enter  its  nale. 

By  vote  or  the  Church, 

C D f  Bishop. 

B ,  Nov.  1st,  1851." 


THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

OsNXYA  College. — ^The  yestry  of  Trinity  Choroh^  New  Tork,  haa  of- 
fered to  endow  Qeneva  College  with  $50,000,  yielding  at  6  per  cent.  $8000 
a  year  for  ever,  on  condition  that  the  Trastees  will  make  the  College  free, 
and  give  it  the  name  of  the  '^  Hbbart  Free  (kllege  of  Western  New  York.'' 
The  offer  has  been  accepted,  and  the  Legislature  has  authorized  the  change 
of  name.  This  is  an  interesting  plan  of  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
institution. 

BiBfioP  Boane's  Diocese. — ^Bishop  Doane's  extra  convention  has  been 
keld ;  and  that  body,  not  satisfied  with  condemning  the  foreshadowed  pre« 
sentation  of  their  ''  Father  in  Gh)d"  before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  declare 
their  absolute  conviction  of  his  innocence.  That  the  three  bishops  will 
persevere  in  exacting  a  trial  is  now  very  certain ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  State  will  have  to  investigate  the  case  instead  of  the  Church. 

Bishop  Potter's  Sbbmon  at  Bishop  Whitshoitsx's  Ordination.-^ 
Bishop  Potter  is  a  model  of  a  Christian  Bishop,  active  in  advancing  his 
0wn  Church,  and  popular  with  all  denominations  of  Christians.  The  text 
of  his  sermon  b  2.  Tim.  iv.  1,  2.  The  divisions  of  the  sermon  are — ^^firtt^ 
of  the  duties  which  devolve  on  the  Episcopate  always ;  and  mixmdly^  some- 
thing of  those  which  pertain  to  it  more  especially  in  our  own  time  and 
land.''  L  Under  the  &st  head  the  following  points  are  discussed :  1.  The 
duty  of  ministering  in  the  Word  and  Sacraments.  Special  prominence  is 
here  given  to  the  duty  of  preachmg  and  teaching.  2.  The  teachings  of  a 
Christian  Bishop  shoold  always  be  enforced  by  hU  Ufe  and  example.  3.  The 
peculiar  duties  of  the  Episcopate,  vis :  the  power  of  ordinatioiit  in  respect 
to  the  clergy,  and  powers  of  discipline  and  mpervinon  in  respect  to  both 
clergy  and  people.  II.  Under  the  second  head  of  the  Discourse,  relating 
to  the  peculiar  duties  which  pertain  to  the  Episcopate  in  oar  own  time  and 
land,  the  following  requisites  are  set  forth.  1.  Eamesinets  of  mind. 
2.  Sober  mind$.    8.  Large  mindi.    4.  Large  hearte. 

Pbobpsots  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland. — ^At  a  meeting  lately  held 
in  Glasgow,  in  behalf  of  the  Irish  Society  of  London,  for  promoting  the- 
leligions  instmotion  of  tho  native  Jxish|  through  the  medium  of  their  ows 
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langnaffe,  some  Tery  intereBiing  and  cheering  BtfttementB  vere  nude  by  the 
Bey.  Mr.  Foley,  a  Protestant  Miaaionary : 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Foley  said  that  '*  Ireland  was  at  this  moment  diyided  and  oon- 
tested.  He  had  no  fear  for  the  result.  Ireland  would  soon  be  Protestant. 
Politically  considered,  the  people  of  England  and  Scotland  had  the  i^reatest 
interest  in  this  important  work.  K  Ireland  should  become  Protestant  it  would 
be  the  strength  and  not  the  weakness  of  this  empire.  (Cheers.)  The  i^an  they 
took  in  Ireland  was, — ^first,  to  teach  the  people  to  read  in  their  own  lanKuaee. 
It  was  a  fact — a  striking  fiict — ^that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  no  Irish^ible. 
She  says  the  people  are  too  ignorant  to  read  or  understand  it.  But  who  made 
them  ignorant  ?  The  Society  had  printed  two  editions  of  the  Bible  in  the  Irish 
language,  and  a  third  was  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  But  it  was  necessary  to 
teach  tnem  to  read  it.  For  this  purpose  they  had  more  than  eight  hundred 
teachers  scattered  over  Ireland.  There  were  ten  ministers,  who  went  about  to 
preach  in  different  places,  and  gathered  the  people  into  congregations. 

'*  It  was  the  Irish  Society  that  first  got  the  Uatnolics  to  assemble  in  mnltitodea 
to  hear  discussion.  This  point  attained  was  half  the  victory.  If  a  minister 
could  only  be  fixed  down  in  any  locality,  he  would  warrant  mm  getdns  a  con- 
gregation. They  had  now  a  population  of  Protestants  in  Ireland  equal  to  tiiie 
whole  population  of  Scotland.  The  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country  were  Pro- 
testants. (Cheers.)  He  was  astonished  at  the  ignorance  in  this  country  of 
what  was  going  on  in  Ireland.  He  was  one  of  ten  ministers  in  Tipperary  who 
had  left  the  Church  of  Rome.  There  were  one  thousand  five  hnnored  people 
around  the  place  he  came  from,  who  had  left  the  Church  of  Rome  within  the 
last  few  years.  We  believe,  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  canker  of  Roman  tyranny  will  soon  be  eradicated  £rom  Ireland ;  and  we 
speed  our  prayer  to  heaven  that  God  would  emancipate  our  beloved  oonntry 
from  that  loul  superstition  which  is  the  source  of  all  our  woes.'' 

Free  Chubch  in  Austbaua. — ^A  letter^  recently  received;  says : 

**  Our  Free  Church  here  is  in  a  prosperous  state.  Its  ministers,  though  few 
in  number,  are  fbll  of  missionary  zeal.  But  what  are  six  ministers  and  two 
students  for  a  population  of  a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  souls,  scattered  over 
a  country  of  eight  hundred  miles  of  coast,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles 
inland?  There  is  a  strong  desire  manifested  by  the  Highlanders  on  the 
Hunter,  (a  hundred  miles  from  this  place,)  to  call  Mr.  M'Bean  to  become  their 
minister.  I  hope  he  vrill  turn  his  attention  to  this  country,  where  his  character 
would  be  appreciated,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  be  well  supported.'' 

CoNYEBSiONS  FBOM  PoPEBT  IN  Oanaba. — ^At  the  Thirteenth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  French  Canadian  Missionaiy  Society,  said  to  be  the  largest 
religious  meeting  ever  held  in  Canada^  the  Report  which  was  read;  states 
that  there  '^  have  been  rescued;  in  a  mater  or  less  degree,  from  the  super- 
stitions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  saying 
truth,  aa  taught  in  the  Word  of  God,  upwards  of  four  hundred  individnals, 
including  chudren ;  of  whom  it  is  believed  that  at  least  dghty  haye  been 
savingly  converted  to  Christ.  There  have  been,  more  or  less,  trained  np  in 
the  Mission  Schools,  including  those  at  present  under  instruction,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  French  Canadian  young  persons.  Large  numbers  of  copies 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  have  been  plaoed  among  the  people,  as  well  as  many 
religious  tracts  and  books.'' 

SiAM  AND  Austria.— The  king  of  Siah  has  allowed  not4>nly  fuU  tolera- 
tion to  all  religions,  but  has  permitted  free  access  by  the  missionary  to 
every  part  of  the  empire,  whose  labours  are  unrestricted.  On  this  subject, 
the  official  proclamation  says :  '<  The  English  and  Americans  who  reside  in 
the  kingdom  of  SiaU;  are  idlowed  to  enjoy  greater  privileges  than  fonner ly, 
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They  are  allowed  to  travel  to  and  fro  in  the  kingdom  wherever  they  please. 
They  are  permitted  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences  in  reli« 
gious  observances ;  to  erect  chapels  and  cemeteries,  according  to  their  wishes ; 
and  in  all  respects  they  are  allowed  unrestrained  freedom,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  infringe  npon  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  country." 

On  the  other  hand,  Roman  Austria  drives  out  of  her  territory  the 
fiftithful  missionaries  of  the  cross.  Oh  Rome,  Rome,  thou,  that  hast  incor- 
porated paganism  into  thy  idolatrous  ceremonies  and  worship,  art  yet  so  far 
behind  those  thou  hast  borrowed  from,  that  even  the  pagans  of  Asia  rebuke 
thee  I 

Thk  Queen  of  Madagascar. — The  account  of  the  death  of  the  perse^ 
euting  Queen  of  Madagascar  is  confirmed.  The  prospect  of  a  re-opening 
of  commercial  intercourse,  which  the  event  affords,  has  given  fresh  spirits  to 
the  Mauritians  Such  advantages  are  not  to  be  undervalued;  but  the  dis- 
appearance of  this  sanguinary  potentate  from  the  scene  of  her  atrocities,  will 
be  hailed  chiefly  as  removing  the  barriers  which  existed  to  missionary  opera- 
tions, and  to  the  open  profession  of  Christianity  by  the  Malagash  converts. 

Expulsion  or  Dr.  Kino  ikom  Greece. — ^Yerily  Satan  is  at  work 
among  the  nations.  The  corrupt  Greek  Church  is  following  hard  on  to 
Rome  in  persecuting  the  saints.  Jonas  King,  D.  D.,  Consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Athens,  and  Missionary  of  the  American  Board,  has  been  tried  and 
condemned  to  imprisonment  and  expulsion  from  the  country  upon  a  charge 
of  reviling  the  Greek  Church  while  preaching  in  his  own  house.  The 
gendarmes  were  obliged  to  defend  him  on  his  return  to  his  own  house^ 
after  the  trial,  so  great  was  the  exasperation  of  the  people  against  him. 

Dr.  Eine's  sin  was  preaching  against  image  and  Maiy-worship,  and  in 
unfolding  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  time  seems  near  at  hand;  when 
not  only  England^  but  America  will  sigh  for  a  Cromwell 
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IMPUTATION  OF  ADAM'S  SIN  TO  HIS  POSTERITY. 

It  should  be  also  obserrod,  that  when  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  is  denied, 
the  principal  foundation  of  the  propagation  or  sin  is  taken  away,  nor  can  any 
sufficient  reason  be  siven  for  the  propagation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity ;  I 
mean  the  poUation  of  it,  or,  in  other  words,  original  sin  inherent,  if  tiie  case  be  so : 
for  surely  it  is  not  only  a  sin,  bat  a  punishment  to  want  original  righteousness. 
Now  punishment  necessarily  supposes  sin,  for  the  guilt  of  which  divine  justice 
inflicts  it  only ;  but  all  have  not  sinned  actaally  in  their  own  persons,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  case  of  infants,  and  yet  all  are  punished  with  the  loss  of  God's 
image,  and  therefore  the  sin  of  Adam  mast  be  imputed  to  all  his  posterity; 
otherwise  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  justice  of  €K>d  in  suffering  this  propa- 

Stion,  which  he  could  easily  prevent.  It  will  not  remove  the  difficulty  to  say, 
at  Qod  only  suffers  one  corrupt  creature  to  beget  another,  according  to  the  law 
of  natare,  as  a  leper  begets  a  leper,  seeine  that  the  Almighty  could  hinder  this 
propagation  of  Adam's  sin,  by  creating  tiiem  immediately  as  the  angels,  and 
many  other  ways  which  we  know  not;  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  a  right- 
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eout  sad  good  God  would  suffer  it,  to  the  {mniahaeiit  of  orestiiies  trbo  aie  snp- 
poeed  to  be  entirely  innocent. 

If  the  euilt  of  Adam's  sin  be  not  impnted,  "whence  is  it  that  pollotion  should 
be  from  uience  transmitted  to  his  posterity,  rather  than  from  the  particular  sins 
of  private  parents  to  their  immediate  offspring  ?  And  seeing  the  souls  of  men 
are  not  generated,  but  immediately  created  by  God,  whenoe  is  it  that  they  are 
disrobea  of  the  ornaments  of  original  righteousness  at  their  creation,  if  origiaal 
sin  be  not  imputed  ? 

Now  that  we  are  polluted  from  our  birth,  with  the  stain  of  sin,  the  sacred 
Scrijptures  positively  declare,  by  asserting  that  there  is  a  necessity  of  being  bom 
again,  (John  iii.  3,)  which  supposes  a  corruption  in  the  first  birth,  without  which 
a  second  would  be  needless ;  and  that  this  new  birth  is  a  quickening  of  the  dead, 
(Ephes.  ii.  1,) ;  and  further,  that  while  we  are  in  a  state  of  nature  we  are  without 
strength,  and  without  a  will  to  spiritual  good,  (Rom.  v.  6 ;  Job  ▼.  40,)  and  indeed 
universal  experience  proves  this  point,  the  whole  world  is  corrupt  wiUiont  9tk 
piuch  as  one  exception,  (Rom.  iii.  lO,  11,  12,)  nemo  sine  crimine  vivit. 

Further,  how  can  the  aeath  of  infants  be  reasonably  reconciled  to  the  justaoa 
of  God,  vrithout  acknowledging  the  imputation  of  Adam's  guilt  to  them  f  espe- 
pecially  if  it  be  considered,  that  death  is  represented  by  God  himself  to  be  uie 
wages  of  sin,  and  that  it  puts  a  period  to  the  creature's  duration  here. 

To  snm>ose  that  the  guut  of  Adam's  sin  is  only  propagated  by  imitation,  is  to 
confront  the  express  testimony  of  sacred  Scripture,  which  assures  us  that  death, 
and  therefore  the  sin  that  procured  it»  reigned  over  those  that  had  not  sinned 
niter  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression^  (Rom.  v.  14,)  who  was  the  figure 
of  Him  that  was  to  come. 

If  original  sin  was  only  propagated  by  imitation,  then  the  apostle  Paul  would 
never  have  said  that  sin  entei^d  the  world  by  Adam,  but  by  Satan,  for  he  set 
the  first  example  of  sinning. 

Moreover,  it  cannot,  vrith  any  appearance  of  reason,  be  thought  that  baptism 
is  administered  to  infants  to  blot  out  sins  of  imitation,  for  they  have  them  not»  and 
yet  the  aposUe  calls  it  the  laver  of  regeneration.  (Tit.  iii.  5.)  Sur^y  if  there 
was  no  stain  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  laver  to  wash  in ;  and  here  you  may 
observe  that  infant  baptism  is  a  standing  testimony,  to  the  important  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  and  therefore  of  great  use  in  the  Church  of  God. — GUbai  2bi- 
nerU. 


DELAYS  ARE  DANGEROUS. 

Delays  are  extremely  perilous,  because  of  a  three-fold  uncertainty,  viz.  of 
life,  of  the  tneans  ofgrckce,  and  of  a  divine  blessing  upon  those  means ! 

What  is  your  life  but  a  vapour,  as  the  apostie  James  with  equal  truth  and 
beautv  observes,  which  appears  for  a  litUe  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away ;  and 
thererore  we  should  work  while  the  day  lasts,  for  the  night  comes  wherein  no 
man  can  work  ?  This  solemn  messenger  will  soon  wrap  us  in  its  sable  shades, 
and  buiT  us  in  darkness,  inactivity  and  oblivion ;  and  therefore  what  our  hands 
find  to  ao,  especially  of  a  religious  kind,  let  us  do  it  with  all  our  mieht»  seeing 
there  is  no  work,  device,  or  invention  in  the  grave,  whither  we  are  all  nastening. 
Every  moment  we  are  upon  the  verge  of  a  vast  eternity,  and  know  not  what  a 
day,  an  hour,  a  minute  may  bring  forth ;  we  may  never  live  to  see  the  next 
morning's  light ;  do  not  therefore  depend  on  your  young  years,  heat  of  blood, 
and  strength  of  nature ;  what  are  these  to  withstand  the  force  of  sickness  and 
death  ?  Do  you  not  see  divers  of  your  years  removed  to  eternity,  who  were  as 
likely  to  live  as  vou,  and  probably  expected  to  live  to  advanced  age  as  much  as 
you  do?  But  they  were  disappointed  of  their  hopes,  and  may  not  you  alsol 
And  will  not  the  disappointment  be  fatal  and  dreadful,  if  you  continue  to  delay  r 
Do  not  some  die  in  the  bitterness  of  their  souls,  some  when  their  breasts  are  full 
of  milk,  and  their  bones  moistened  with  marrow ;  some,  though  few,  in  the  wane 
of  life,  when  age  has  snowed  upon  them  ;  and  by  far  the  greater  number  in  the 
opening  dawn,  or  inll  bloom  of  life,  when  their  souls  are  big  vrith  secular  expec- 
tations and  designs,  which  the  foot  of  death  crushes  in  an  instant  t  And  though 
life  gradually  wastes  away  in  somfii  by  chronical  distempers^  liJke  a  candle  ex- 
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piring  in  the  iMMket,  yet  are  not  many  snaiciked  off  the  stage  of  timei  into  l^e 
inTisible  world,  suddenly  and  nnexpectodly,  both  to  themseWes  and  others, 
either  by  acute  diseases,  or  surprising  aocidents,  with  which  we  are  all  continu- 
ally euTironed,  and  firom  which  none  can  with  certainty  promise  themselves  an 
exemption  ?  Now  is  it  wise  and  discreet,  my  young  fnends,  to  venture  your 
eternal  all  upon  such  a  dreadful  uncertainty  ?  0 1  fur  God's  sake,  think  seri* 
OQsly  upon  tnis  before  it  be  too  late  1    But  to  proceed, 

Are  not  the  meana  of  grace  unoertain  also,  in  respect  of  their  oontinnanee 
with  us  ?  And  does  not  Uiis  truth  appear  in  a  striking  and  awful  light  at  this 
time,  when  the  holy  and  dreadful  Qod  is  threatening  by  his  providence  to  take 
them  entirely  away  from  us  for  ever,  for  our  ungrateful  slighting  of  them,  and 
to  leave  us  under  tiie  curse  of  papcd  or  pagan  darkness  ?  0  therefore,  while  we 
have  the  light,  let  us  walk  in  it :  we,  the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  beiseech  you 
also  that  you  would  not  receive  the  grace  of  God  in  vain. 

And  is  not  a  Uessing  on  the  means  tquaJfly  uwxriain  in  case  we  delay?  Con- 
Tersion  is  God's  gift,  (Ezek.  xzzvi.  26,)  which  he  confers  in  his  own  appointed 
time  and  way,  not  according  to  our  pleasure ;  and  therefore  vre  should  improve 
every  opportuni^  and  gracious  motion  we  are  favoured  irith ;  for  if  vre  vrill  not* 
with  earnestness  perform  Hie  outward  duties  of  religion  while  we  can,  it  is  just 
that  we  shall  not  when  we  would ;  and  indeed  this  is  what  you  delaying  sinners 
have  reason  to  fear,  for  God's  Spirit  vrill  not  always  strive irith  man ;  call  there* 
fore  upon  God  when  he  is  near,  and  seek  him  when  he  may  be  fbnnd,  lest  he 
say  to  you  as  to  Ephraim,  Ephraim  is  ioined  to  idols,  let  him  alone.  If  God 
takes  away  his  Holy  Spirit  from  you,  which  you  are  in  danger  of  every  hour 
while  you  delay,  your  case  is  most  miserable  and  hopeless ;  it  had  been  better 
for  you  that  you  had  never  been  bonx. — OiUfert  TennaU, 


THE  SPIRIT  AND  THE  BRIDE  SAY  "  COME."— BeT.  22 :  17. 

In  these  words  is  contained  a  gracious  invitation,  in  vrhich  four  things  are 
remarkable,  vis,  the  parsone  inmHng,  the  persona  invited,  the  duty  inoited  to,  and 
the  mode  of  the  invitation ;  each  of  which  I  would  discourse  upon  in  their  order. 

Ist.  The  FiRSONS  INVITING  are  the  Spirit,  the  bride,  and  him  that  heareth ; 
and,  first,  the  Spirit  invites  poor  sinners  to  hasten  to  the  Mediator,  by  his  gra- 
cious influences,  through  the  word,  ordinances,  and  providences  of  Giod ;  by 
showing  the  reasonableness,  necessity  and  advantages  thereof,  in  a  clear  and 
strong  fight  to  the  mind,  and  disposing  the  soul  hereto ;  vrithout  his  operations 
all  means  are  like  the  staff  of  Elijah,  and  the  pool  of  Siloam  before  the  ansel 
descended  and  troubled  the  waters,  unable  to  awake  the  dead  or  heal  tne 
wounded.  Second,  The  bride,  i.  e.  such  as  are  really  espoused  to  Christ,  sin- 
oerely  and  earnestly  long  after  the  conversion  of  others :  they  have  found  by 
experience  the  dangers  of  sin,  and  the  sweetness  of  a  Saviour's  love,  and 
therefore  bid  awakened  sinners  heartilj  welcome  to  the  dear  Redeemer.  And, 
third.  Him  thai  heareth  sayeth  come  ;  this  phrase  may  intend  some  that  irish  well 
to  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  but  are  kept  by  unbelieving  fears  about  the  state 
of  their  souls  from  joining  with  the  Church  in  sealing  ordinances ;  even  such 
are  pleased  when  they  see  sinners  flocking  to  the  great  Emmanuel,  as  doves  to 
tiieir  windovrs,  and  bid  them  God  speed,  at  least  by  the  silent»  but  expressive, 
language  of  their  looks  and  behaviour.    But  the 

2d  Particular  contained  in  the  invitation  is  the  fbssons  invitxd  ;  first,  Wm 
thai  is  athirst ;  this  character  supposes  a  sight  and  sense  of  sin  and  misery,  and 
implies  earnest  and  insatiable  desires  after  relief,  which  are  usually  attended 
wiui  restlessness  and  pain,  and  followed  with  vehement  and  unwearied  endea- 
vours to  obtain  mercy ;  such  ^ray  with  importunify,  like  convinced  Saul,  and 
press  with  determined  resolution  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  though  it  be  some- 
times through  a  crowd  of  opposition  and  temptation.  And,  second,  Whosoever 
will,  i.  e.  is  willing  to  forsake  all  sin,  all  selfnlependenee^  and  accept  a  whole 
Saviour,  with  his  law  and  cross,  as  well  as  depend  entirely  on  his  blood,  and 
live  to  him ;  eveir  such  person  is  invited  by  the  blessed  Gi>d  to  come  and  take 
the  water  of  life  freely ;  let  his  outward  state  be  never  so  poor  and  mean,  his 
sins  ever  so  many  or  so  great,  and  his  troables  for  them,  in  his  apprehension, 
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ev«r  80  imslL    AU  these  we  no  hindnnoee  to  lemieeion  and  salvation,  in  ease 
jou  believe.    The 

3d  Particular  in  the  invitation  is  the  nnriss  inyited  to,  which  are  these, 
first,  To  come  to  Christy  and  his  benefits,  which  are  doubtless  intended  by  the 
water  of  life  in  ibis  text :  now  coming  to  Christ  most  eertainl^^  signifies  onr 
believinjg;  in  him.  Second,  The  other  duty  here  recommended,  is  to  take  the 
water  of  Ufe  freely,  i.  e.  to  accept  of  Christ,  his  Spirit  and  grace,  as  the  gift  of 
Qod's  unexcited  mercy,  which  you  do  not,  nor  can  deserve,  by  any  or  all  of 
your  performances,  past,  present,  or  future,  and  which  he  is  under  no  obligation 
to  vouchsf^e,  either  Dv  his  nature  or  promise,  but  may  absolutelv  deny  in  con- 
sistency with  both,  aner  yon  have  don^  your  utmost  The  grand  qualification 
is  to  be  sensible  we  have  none,  and  come  to  the  blessed  Jesus  as  condemned 
eriminaU,  for  the  free  remission  of  all  our  guilt  by  his  blood ;  as  polluted  lepers, 
for  cleansing  from  all  our  filthiness  by  his  Spirit ;  as  orphans,  for  shelter  from 
all  our  enemies  under  his  vnng ;  as  beggars,  for  an  alms  of  mere  mercy ;  as 
liUU  children,  to  be  instructed  in  all  we  should  believe-  and  do.  Unless  we  have 
this  temper  of  mind,  we  cannot  depend  upon  the  Mediator  entirelv,  nor  are  we 
disposed  to  value  suitably,  and  seek  intensely,  the  important  benents  of  his  pnr- 
<^ase,  or  to  render  to  God  the  honour  due  for  them.* 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  bis  grace  are  in  our  text  called  water  of  life,  or 
compared  to  a  fountain  of  waters,  because  of  some  analogy  between  them, 
which  appears  in  the  foUovnng  instances.  As  water  cools  in  the  sultry  heat,  so 
the  blood  of  Jesus  pacifies  the  conscience ;  as  water  quenches  the  thirst  of  the 
body,  so  does  the  grace  of  Christ  that  of  the  soul ;  he  that  drinks  of  this  living 
water  shall  never  thirst,  but  it  shall  be  in  him  as  a  well  of  water ;  (John  iv.  10, 
13, 14.]  As  streams  of  water  are  not  only  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  beautify 
the  booies  they  are  applied  to,  so  the  dear  Jesus  is  not  only  in  himself  lovely, 
but  he  makes  his  people  so  with  his  comeliness.  As  water  runs  freely  and 
steadily  from  a  fountain,  when  land-floods  are  either  dried  up  vriih  the  summer 
heat,  or  frt>zen  vrith  the  vrinter  cold ;  so  the  grace  of  Christ  is  in  the  souls  of 
his  people  as  a  fountain  of  waters,  sprindng  up  to  eternal  life.  Christ  and  his 
grace  may  be  truly  called  water  of  life,  oecause  through  this  he  gives  a  right 
to  eternal  life,  purchased  by  his  blood,  as  well  as  imphuits  and  preserves  to  the 
end  a  principle  of  divine  life,  by  his  Spirit  and  intercession,  which  makes  meet 
for  eternity  I    But  the 

4th  Particular  in  the  in^tation  is  the  hodi  of  it.  Without  union  to  ChriH 
we  can  have  no  titie  to  his  precious  benefits.  Now  taith  is  the  bond  of  this 
union  ;  as  bread,  if  it  be  not  eaten,  vriU  not  nourish  us,  as  raiment  not  put  on 
will  not  clothe  us,  as  a  medicine  unapplied  vrill  not  heal  us,  so  Christ  and  his 
benefits  will  be  of  no  savins  service  to  us  unless  they  be  received  bv  faith ;  by 
this  we  feed  on  the  bread  of  life,  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  healed 
by  the  balm  of  Gilead.  Nothing  is  more  frequentiy  enjoined  and  more  strongly 
recommended  in  the  sacred  oracles,  than  tnis  grace  of  faith ;  by  this  we  are 
justified  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  (Acts  xiii.  39,)  sanctified  from  its  stain,  (2  Cor. 
lii.  18,]  adopted  into  the  family  of  God,  (John  i.  12,)  and  admiUed  into  heaven 
(John  lii.  16,) ;  by  this  we  are  comforted  iu  all  our  sorrovrs,  (Rom.  v.  2,)  in  this 
we  should  pray,  (James  i.  6,)  by  tnis  we  should  live,  (Gal.  ii.  20,)  and  in  this 
we  should  die  (Heb.  xi.  13,) ;  the  total  want  of  this  Christ  absolutelv  condemns, 
j[John  viii.  24,)  aversion  to  this  he  passionately  bewails,  (John  v.  40,)  weakness 
in  this  he  sharply  reproves  (Luke  xxiv.  25),  and  a  great  aegreeof  this  he  highly 
commends,  (Matt  xv.  25.) — Oilbert  Iknnent» 


ANECDOTES  AND  HINTS. 

CoNVXBSiON  or  THS  AoKD. — In  a  sermon  to  young  men.  Dr.  Bedell  said,  ''  I 
have  now  been  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  and  I  here 
publicly  state  to  you,  that  I  do  not  believe  I  could  enumerate  three  persons  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  whom  I  ever  beard  ask  the  solemn  and  eternally  momentoua 
question,  '  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  * "    Another  distinguished,  and  still 

*  See  Rem.  ix.  15,  82|  Bph.  L  3,  02;  Ui.  9;  Rom.  iiL  2Z,  28;  Jamea  L  13;  John  L  13; 
STioLxix.;  IiL  iiL  6. 
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livbe  diyine  of  our  country,  has  9&icl, "  I  irill  not  say  that  wme  are  conyerted 
in  old  age,  but  they  are  few  and  far  between,  like  the  scattered  grapes  on  the 
outermost  branches  after  the  Tintage  is  gathered.  Bemember  thy  Oitator  in  the 
days  of  ^y  ymdkJ' 

The  Gospil  AnAPTin  to  Mak. — When  Dr.  Doff  read  to  the  intelligent 
Hindoo  youth  for  the  first  time  the  precept  of  the  Sayiour,  "  I  say  unto  you, 
Loye  your  enemies :  "  bless  them  that  curse  you  ; ''  one  of  them  could  not  re- 
strain himself  from  speaking  out  his  feelings,  "  0,  how  beautiful  I ''  For  days 
and  weeks  he  could  not  cease  repeating,  **  Lofoe  vour  enemies^  bleae  them  wU 
curse  you.    How  beautiful  1    Surely  this  must  be  ue  truth/'  I 

New  England  Soil  and  Schools. — ^A  stranger  passing  through  one  of  the 
mountain  towns  of  New  England,  inquired : 

"  What  can  you  raise  here  ?  " 

**  Our  land  is  roush  and  poor ;  we  can  raise  but  little  produce,  and  so  we  bmld 
school-houses  and  cnurches,  and  raise  men.'' 

In  dux  Season  Wk  shall  Reap,  ir  We  Faint  not. — Dr.  Judson  yras  at  his 
station  six  years  before  he  baptised  a  sinsle  conyert.  After  three  of  these  years 
had  elapsed,  he  was  asked,  in  yiew  of  the  Tittle  apparent  progress,  what  eyidence 
he  had  of  ultimate  success.  ''As  much,"  he  replied,  '*  as  there  is  a  God  who 
will  fulfil  all  his  promises."  This  faith  had  not  grasped  a  shadow.  Thirty-one 
years  had  elapsed  since  his  first  baptism,  and  now  seyenty  churches,  ayeraging 
one  hundred  members  each,  were  exhibited. — Miss,  Advocate.*. 

The  Nightingale's  Song. — ^He  that  at  midnight,  when  the  weary  labourer 
sleeps  securely,  should  hear,  as  I  haye  often  done,  the  sweet  descants,  the  natu- 
ral rising  Itnd  falHne,  the  doubling  and  redoubline  of  the  nightingale's  yoice, 
might  well  be  liftea  aboye  earth  and  say — "  Lord,  what  music  hast  thou  pro- 
yided  for  the  saints  in  heayen,  when  thou  affordest  bad  men  such  music  upon 
earth  I  "—Izaak  Walton. 

Last  Words  or  thb  Pkbsidents. — When  Washington  was  sizty-seyen  years 
old  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed.  ''  I  find  I  am  dying,"  said  he ;  "  mj  breath 
cannot  last  long."  And  again :  "  Doctor,  I  die  hard,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  go ; 
I  belieyed  from  my  first  attack  I  should  not  suryiye  it ;  my  breath  cannot  last 
lone."    And  so  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  elapsed  before  a  similar  scene  was  witnessed. 
Then,  on  the  same  day,  the  jubilee  of  tne  nation,  Adams,  at  ninety  years  of  aee, 
and  Jefferson  at  eiehty-three,  came  down  to  their  last  hour.  *'  I  resign  mys^ 
to  mj  God,"  said  Jefferson,  "  and  my  child  to  my  country."  Soon  ufter,  Adams 
exclaimed,  **  Lidependence  foreyer  I "  and  all  was  oyer.  They,  too,  had  ceased 
to  breathe. 

Fiye  years  after  this,  at  seyenfy-one  years  of  age,  Monroe  ceased  to  breathe. 

Fiye  years  after  this,  at  eighty-fiye  years  of  age,  Madison  ceased  to  breathe. 

Nearly  fiye  years  after  this,  at  sixty-eight  years  of  ase,  Harrison  remarked : 
''  Sir,  I  wish  you  to  understand  the  true  principles  of  uie  Goyemment ;  I  wish 
them  carried  out.    I  ask  nothing  more,"  and  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

Four  years  after  this,  at  seyenty-eight  years  of  a^e,  Jackson  obseryed  in  sub- 
stance ;  **^J  sufierines,- though  great,  are  nothing  m  comparison  with  those  of 
my  dying  Sayiour,  through  whose  death  I  look  for  eyerlasting  happiness." 
And  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

In  less  than  three  years  after  this,  at  eiffh^-seyen  years  of  ace,  the  second 
Adams  declared :  "  This  is  the  last  of  earth ;  I  am  content."  And  he  ceased 
to  breathe. 

In  a  little  more  than  one  year  after  this,  at  fifty-three  years  of  age,  Polk  bowed 
down  his  head  in  baptism,  confessing  his  Sayiour.    And  he  ceas^  to  breathe. 

The  lamented  Taylor,  at  sixty-fiye  years  of  age,  submitted  to  the  solemn 
decree.  I  am  ready  for  the  summons,"  said  he ;  "1  haye  endeayoured  to  do  my 
duty.  I  am  sorry  to  leaye  my  friends."  And  he  ceased  to  breathe. — Tioga 
{N.  Y.)  Eagle. 
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THE  PAST  AND  THS  FUTURE. 

Whin  I  think  of  Uie  past,  and  irith  qniyering  glanoei 

Look  back  on  my  spring  and  my  summer  suns, 
I  feel  it  is  true,  that,  as  age  advances, 

Life's  riyer  more  coldly  and  darkly  mns. 

Yet  far  be  the  spirit  of  faithless  repining, 

That  life's  dewy  mom  oometh  back  no  more— 
That  I  bask  not  aeain  in  the  noon  of  its  shining, 

And  dream  the  bright  holiday  ne'er  will  be  o^r  I 

All  fled  though  they  are,  and  though  memory  weepeth-— 

Frail  sorrower  she-— over  time's  decay, 
The  disciplined  spirit  a  tranquil  eve  keeneth 

Li  fidth  of  the  dawn  of  etemity^s  day  I 

And  though  darkling  and  oold,  beneath  evening's  shadowB, 

Speeds  on  to  its  ocean  llle's  sin-billowed  streiun, 
'Twill  gush  out  afresh  in  the  eyer-green  meadoyrs, 

As  "  dear  as  the  orystal,''  and  "  still "  as  a  dream. 

And  hr  its  bright  banks,  loye-enamelled,  and  glowing 

With  glories  transplanted  from  Eden's  pure  bed, 
Will  Blessedness  yralk,  royal  trophies  bestowing 

On  aO  who  haye  washed  in  the  Ifkod  thai  wu  fML  [SdedeL 


MARIANNE. 

LoNO  yriU  thj  parents'  anguish  flow— 

Anguish  which  none  but  parents  know. 

When  death  has  laid  their  first-bom  low,—  * 

Sweet  Marianne  1 
No  more  on  earth  to  meet--oh  no— 

Their  Marianne^ 

Around  they  look  yrith  gushing  eyes. 
No  more  her  place  their  child  supplies; 
Fresh  tides  of  grief  burst  forth  in  sigh»— 

For  Marianne- 
Till  fidth  unfolds  her  in  the  skies, 

Bright  Marianne. 

I  too,  syyeet  child,  must  weep  for  thee^ 
For  I  no  more  upon  my  knee 
Thy  gentle,  modest  form  will  see. 

Meek  Marianne, 
So  sofUy  stealing  still  to  me. 

Dear  Marianne. 

0  not  the  yrreath  that  warriors  tear 
From  hostile  brows,  or  minstrels  wear 
Li  peaceful  bower,  or  shrines  that  peer 

By  fancy  pU^, 
Like  thy  young  loye,  my  heart  could  oheei^ 

Confiding  child. 

When  God  in  human  soise  retraced 
The  bowers  t)f  earth,  by  sin  defaced. 
All  beauty  seem'd  in  man  efiaced. 

Save  infant  ohanni ; 
These  He  in  holy  joy  embraced 

With  fondling  arms. 

If  parents  then  on  earth  were  blest, 
To  see  their  lambs  in  Jesus'  breast, 
Let  faith  with  brighter  charm  invest 

The  vision  given-— 
The  vanished  here,  the  marria^^  ffuest 

Of  Christ  in  Heaven.— JSEbj^/t  InOndor^ 
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THE  GIFT  OF  POVERTT. 

Agttb  said,  "  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches ;"  but  the  prayer 
has  not  the  common  answer  of  Providence.  An  old  writer  remarks 
that  "  Poverty  is  the  gift  of  God  as  well  as  riches."  It  is  a  provi- 
dential allotment.  God  makes  some  rich  and  others  poor.  The 
distribution  of  his  bounties  is  on  a  scale  sufficient  for  all,  but  all  have 
not  the  same  share  in  the  distribution. 

And  is  not  this  mode  of  operation  on  the  whole  a  wise  one? 
Variety  is  one  of  the  laws  of  excellence.  "There  is  one  glory 
of  the  sun,  and  another  gloi^  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  the 
stars."  "And  one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory." 
Diversity  reigns  throughout  nature  and  providence.  The  mental 
endowments  of  men  are  as  various  as  their  physical.     How  few 

Sersons  look  alike,  think  alike,  feel  alike,  act  alike.  Their  fortunes 
iffer  as  their  outward  forms  or  their  mental  gifts,  tastes,  and  habits. 
A  uniform  world  would  seem  doomed  to  be  a  dull  one.  Chinese 
monotony,  spread  over  mankind,  would  almost  unhumanize  the  race* 
Uniform  wealth  would  be  a  condition  to  be  deprecated,  as  well  as 
uniform  poverty. 

The  variety  of  God's  gifts  brings  into  exercise  mant/  graces  that 
would  otherwise  fail  of  extensive  cultivation.  Would  there  be  as 
much  patience,  self-denial,  and  submission  among  men,  if  God  made 
them  all  rich  ?  On  the  other  hand,  could  there  be  the  same  occasions 
for  the  cultivation  of  benevolence,  and  a  large  class  of  social  virtues, 
if  God  made  them  all  poor  ?  The  very  inequalities  which  exist  in 
the  condition  of  men  develop  human  character  in  a  way  that  works 
the  highest  good  of  all. 
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'  A  clear  inference  from  this  arrangement  of  diversity  is  that  God 
18  a  sovereign.  And  few  truths  are  more  important  to  learn  than 
this.  If  you  are  poor,  my  dear  friend,  how  can  you  more  simply 
account  for  it  than  by  referring  it  to  the  will  of  God,  who  ordered  it 
to  be  so?  His  sovereignty  has  never  interfered  with  your  free 
agency;  but  with  all  your  agency  he  is  a  sovereign.  Poverty 
is  God's  gift  to  you  for  the  present,  and  perhaps  for  the  future  too. 
With  all  your  toil  you  may  increase  little  or  nothmg ;  whilst  others, 
with  fewer  opportunities,  and  less  merit,  have  accumulated  a  compe- 
tency, and  even  luxuries.     After  all  man  proposes,  but  God  disposes. 

Poverty,  as  a  gift  of  God,  has  compensations  which  give  it  more 
value  than  wealth.  We  will  only  mention  two,  one  of  which  is,  that 
character  nurtured  under  lowly  influences,  and  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  has  in  the  long  run  a  better  promise  than  when  formed  in  the 
mansions  of  the  rich.  How  many  failures  are  there  among  the  sons 
of  the  wealthy?  Why?  Because  effeminacy  and  self-indulgence 
are  less  favourable  schools  for  discipline  than  self-reliance  and  work. 
And  then,  a^in,  the  poor  are  more  ready  to  receive  the  gospel  than 
the  rich.  "The  common  people"  heard  the  Lord  "gladly."  "To 
the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached."  "  Ye  see  your  calling,  brethren  ; 
how  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble  are  called."  The  testimony  of  ages  declares  that  God 
most  frequently  connects  the  blessings  of  salvation  with  a  lowly 
outward  estate.  He  thus  gives  compensations  to  poverty.  Oh,  how 
many  have  entered  heaven  who  would  never  have  been  there,  if  they 
had  been  rich  !  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to 
pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  How  much  reason  have  you  to  be  satisfied 
with  God*s  gift  of  poverty  often  bringing  precious  compensations ! 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  Christ  honoured  the  poor y  in  becoming 
one  of  them.  His  mother  was  an  humble  virgin,  his  reputed  father 
a  working-man,  and  he  himself  was  not  as  well  off  as  the  very  birds 
and  foxes.  Christ  in  poverty !  Yes,  he  was  not  above  yoM,  humble 
reader !  Think  of  that,  and  adore  him  !  Think  of  that,  and  live 
submissive  to  his  providence.  Your  birth  was  higher  than  in  a 
stable,  and  your  cradle  better  than  a  manger.  You  have  never 
hungered  and  thirsted,  and  sweat  and  toiled,  as  he  has  done.  Hid 
condition  has  given  to  poverty  a  joy  which  has  cheered  many  a 
bleeding  heart.  The  recollections  of  Bethlehem  are  hallowed  with 
his  manger-birth.  At  Capernaum,  a  despised  place  where  he  had 
been  brought  up,  he  opened  the  Bible,  where  it  is  recorded  that  "  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  and  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  poor."  That  precious  scripture  was  fulfilled  in 
him ;  and  throughout  life  he  sympathized  most  with  the  suffering  and 
distressed,  and  went  through  the  villages  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom,  and  healing  all  manner  of  diseases  among  the  people. 
Reader !  are  you  poor  ?  So  was  Christ.  He  selected  poverty  for 
himself,  and  he  loved  the  poor. 

There  is  no  poverty  in  heaven.    Want  will  cease  with  the  decay 
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of  the  body,  with  the  laying  down,  in  the  grave,  of  all  that  is 
mortal.  Tears  you  hare  wept  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  better  land 
they  shall  be  wiped  from  your  eyes.  Often  have  you  laboured  and 
groMied  amid  duscomforts  and  trials,  but  soon  a  better  wealth  than 
that  of  kingdoms  shall  be  yours  for  ever.  Cheer  up,  child  of  poverty 
and  heir  of  glory !  Hath  not  Christ  said,  ^'  Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death,  and  1  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life?"  Take,  then,  with 
thanks,  what  he  hath  given  thee  in  this  world,  even  the  gift  of 
poverty,  and  prepare  for  the  great  change  that  awaits  thee  in  the 
crowning  of  the  just ! 


ON  STORINa  LIQUOR  IN  CHURCHES. 

It  is  a  good  mazim — "  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in 
its  place."  But  is  a  church  a  place  for  et;6r^ thing?  and  least  of  all 
is  hquor  in  its  place  when  stored  away  in  a  church  ? 

The  other  day,  on  entering  a  house  of  worship  in  the  village  of 
«  1^  ♦  ♦  1^  yery  disagreeable  sensation  was  experienced.  "What 
can  it  be?"  said  the  nose  to  the  brain.  The  question,  however,  was 
answered  before  the  brain  had  time  to  communicate  with  the  tongue. 
The  bad  smell  came  out  of  liquor  casks  stowed  away  in  the  vaults  of 
the  church.     Several  questions  arose  in  my  mind : 

Ist.  Whether  or  not  does  the  use  of  a  church  for  storage  of  any 
kind  come  under  the  condemnation  of  the  Saviour,  who  complained 
that  his  house  had  been  made  a  house  of  merchandize  ? 

2d.  Is  the  storing  of  liquor  under  a  church  an  illustration  or  not 
of  the  great  maxim,  "  all  things  are  lawful,  but  all  thines  are  not  ex- 
pedient ?"  Admitting  the  lawfulness  of  storing  this  kind  of  mer- 
chandize, is  it  expedient  to  take  it  under  ecclesiastical  care  ? 

3d.  Would  not  the  Maine  law  make  terrible  work  with  the  rents 
of  this  house  of  God  ?  One  morning  the  pastor,  in  passing  along, 
observes  a  concourse  of  constables,  working-men  and  boys  rolling 
barrels  oat  of  his  church,  and  knocking  them  on  the  head,  amidst  a 
stream  of  the  "  good  creature"  tumbling  into  the  gutters.  "  Stop ! 
stop!"  cries  the  ingenuous  pastor.  "Let  me  consult  the  trustees, 
and  the  barrels  shs^  be  removed."  "No,"  replies  the  constable, 
"you  ought  to  have  done  that  before;'^  and  the  minister  walks  off 
amidst  the  cracking  of  barrel  heads,  and  the  glee  of  temperance 
folks. 

Take  care  minister,  elders,  deacons.  Sabbath-school  teachers,  com- 
municants and  pew-holders  I  I  say,  take  care,  or  there  will  be  strange 
revelations  some  of  these  days !  Now  is  the  best  time  to  get  rid  of 
the  evil  Mai^t-Chancs. 
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THE  BLIND  LIFE-WARD  STRUGGLES  OP  OUR  FALLEN 

NATURE. 

The  deep  and  xmiversal  disquietude  of  mankind  is  one  of  the  first 
great  facts  of  human  life  which  meets  the  eye  of  the  reflective  ob- 
server. It  presents  one  of  the  profound  problems  of  reason  for 
every  age  and  every  nation  of  the  world.  But  as  the  meanings  of 
Job  came  forth  through  the  channels  of  nature  from  the  depth  of  his 
inward  ancuish,  so  Uie  ceaseless  and  wearisome  agitations  of  the 
world  are  tiie  natural  expressions  of  some  inward  want.  Had  men 
only  in  possession,  or  could  thef  get  by  toil,  what  their  nature  craves^ 
would  they  not  rest  in  profound  and  perpetual  peace  ? 

If  we  consider  this  universal  restlessness  of  man  in  some  of  its 
more  significant  expressions,  there  will  arise  the  reflection  that  it  may 
be  the  unconscious  and  fruitless  tendency  of  our  nature  towards  its 
highest  good.  We  shall  then  see  that  tbis  highest  good  is  not  to  be 
found  on  earth,  but  that  it  consists  in  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment 
of  God  to  be  attained  through  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  In  selecting  some  of  the  simificant  expressions  of  the  restless- 
ness of  man,  we  might  begin  with  those  spirits  of  strife  and  violence 
before  the  flood,  whose  natural  desires  were  habitually  heated  into 
passion,  and  swollen  to  a  turbulence  which  filled  the  earth  with  tumult 
and  murder.  We  might  then  pass  from  those  insufferable  outbreaks 
of  the  inward  distemper  of  man,  which  provoked  so  signal  a  visita- 
tion from  Heaven,  to  the  time  when  men  began  again  to  multiply  in 
the  earth,  and  moved  their  memorable  project  on  the  plain  of  Shinar  ; 
an  effort  to  combine  the  power  and  exhaust  the  toil  of  many  genersr- 
tions,  only  to  meet  some  indescribable  want  which  the  people  knew 
no  better  way  to  gratify.  The  dispersion  from  Babel,  which  resolved 
the  population  of  the  world  into  alienated  clans,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  rise  of  rival  nations,  gave  occasion  and  form  to  the  rest- 
less passions  of  the  human  heart,  first  in  the  mutual  strife  of  clans, 
and  then  in  the  wars  of  nations ;  and  ever  since  how  large  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  world  is  the  history  of  these  wars.  There  has 
never  been  wanting  enough  of  tumultuous  passion  in  the  human 
heart  to  agitate  the  world.  A  nation,  grown  a  little  stronger  than 
its  neighbours,  gives  itself  no  rest  till  it  has  subjected  its  neighbours 
to  its  power.  The  Caesars,  the  Alexanders,  the  Napoleons  of  the 
world — ^how  came  they  to  be  possible?  Assyria,  Egypt,  Media, 
Persia,  Macedon,  Rome,  and  the  nations  with  whom  they  waged  war 
— what  made  these  all  such  examples  of  the  strife  of  humanity  on 
the  national  scale,  and  that  too  for  things  which  have  no  real  connec- 
tion with  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  man's  earthly  life  ?  What 
is  it  that  has  ever  given  such  appearance  of  truth  to  the  pungent 
satire,  that  the  peaceful  intervals  of  nations  are  only  to  gain  strength 
and  means  for  war  ? 
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If  we  inspect  the  inward  motions  of  hnmanitj,  which  thus  reyeal 
themselves  in  masses  of  men,  and  throw  large  bodies  into  commotion, 
we  find  their  origin  in  the  natural  restlessness  of  individuals.  Each 
man  carries  in  nimself  his  share  of  the  elements  of  this  universal 
strife.  Oar  desires  are  directed  by  our  circumstances  of  birth  and 
education,  and  the  various  influences  under  which  we  live,  but  they 
are  not  created  by  these.  Nor  are  these  incessant  longings  directed 
towards  the  real  comforts  of  our  natural  life.  They  are  set  on 
things  of  only  a  fictitious  or  imaginary  value ;  things  in  many  cases 
endowed  with  all  their  worth,  and  clothed  with  all  their  attractions, 
bv  the  delusive  colouring  of  a  fervid  and  half-bewildered  fancy. 
Take  the  most  common  and  prevalent  desires  of  the  heart,  and  what 
is  their  aim,  and  what  their  results  ? 

Look  at  yonder  shrivelled  and  unsightly  image  of  avarice,  with- 
ering on  his  accumulations  like  a  flower  on  a  bed  of  embers.  See 
yonder  toil-worn  relic  of  ambition,  writhing  on  the  summit  of  his 
fame  before  the  blasts  of  envious  rivalry,  the  gales  of  popular 
frenzy,  or  the  shocks  of  despotic  caprice.  Behold  yonder  incar- 
nation of  sensuality,  charred  through  and  through  by  the  sponta- 
neous combustion  of  his  natural  desires,  now  become  unnatural  by 
indulgence,  and  a  fire  of  torment  and  consumption  in  body  and  souL 
Mark  these  extreme  examples,  for  they  show  not  merely  the  intem- 
perate excitement  of  certain  desires  in  some  men,  but  what  propen- 
sities there  are  in  all  men,  which  yield  their  fruit  in  the  character 
and  the  experience  of  individuals,  in  forms  and  measures  according 
to  circumstances.  They  are  symptoms  of  the  universal  disease  of 
our  nature,  working  in  these  cases  with  full  force  and  malignity. 

The  desire  of  attainment  in  man,  so  universal  and  unquenchable, 
and  not  dependent  on  circumstances,  but  belonging  to  human  nature, 
always  reaching  after  something  not  now  in  possession,  and  some- 
thing which,  when  attained,  becomes  only  the  occasion  of  wanting 
something  more— the  very  desire  of  attainment  must  be  understood 
in  its  connection  with  the  history,  the  experience,  and  the  destiny  of 
mankind.  We  speak  of  the  desires  of  men  in  their  natural  ope- 
ration, unrestrained  and  unguided  by  reason  and  religious  principle. 
They  have  always  been  insatiate.  When  we  observe  that  none  are 
content  with  bare  sustenance  while  larger  conveniences  are  vrithin 
their  reach ;  that  none  are  content  with  convenience  within  reach  of 
luxury;  and  that  a  man  is  never  rich  enough  till  he  has  a  little 
more  ;  while  we  observe  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly  honours,  one 
step  is  only  a  preparation  for  another,  so  long  as  any  higher  step  is 
possible,  and  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasure,  the  eye  is  never 
satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  with  hearing ;  that  the  desire  for 
intellectual  strength  and  influence  is  only  the  stronger,  the  more 
of  these  the  man  already  has ;  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge  never 
saith  it  is  enough;  and  that  the  higher  degrees  of  moral  culture  only 
make  one  the  more  anxious  to  rise  still  higher ;  while  we  see  this 
unquenchable  desire  of  attainment  not  only  undiminished,  but  always 
increased  by  the  amount  of  acquisition  already  made,  so  long  as 
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fuTtlier  gain  Beems  possible,  what  have  we  to  learn  from  all  tlu8? 
Is  this  desire  a  merely  insignificant,  aimless  principle  in  man,  an 
accident  of  his  condition,  or  a  s3rraptom  of  his  infirmity  ?    Does  it 
point  to  nothing  in  his  destiny?     Have  we  no  concern  with  it  excent 
to  denounce  and  repress  it ;  to  prevent  its  destroying  us  before  the 
time  ?     Or  shall  we  not  rather  study  what  it  teaches  of  the  true 
^ood  and  the  true  glory  of  man,  in  bis  experience  here  and  his 
destiny  hereafter?    Have  these  desires  in  man  no  purpose  to  answer, 
no  end  to  gain  ?    They  find  no  satisfaction — this  must  be  granted ; 
but  were  they  originally  made  in  vain,  and  only  to  be  doomed  to  this 
everlasting  disappointment  ?    No  other  creature  has  any  appetites 
and  desires  but  such  as  seek  the  things  that  immediately  satisfy. 
The  ox  fills  himself  in  his  pasture,  and  lies  down  to  ruminate  in  per- 
fect contentment.     He  drinks  of  the  brook  and  is  satisfied.    Man 
«ats  and  drinks,  not  to  satisfy,  but  to  gain  strength  to  pursue  what 
he  can  neither  eat  nor  drink.    And  we  can  explain  this  only  by  the 
'Supposition  of  some  violence  to  his  original  nature,  some  diversion 
of  the  human  instincts  and  tendencies  from  their  proper  course  and 
primitive  design.     We  take  from  this  ceaseless  disquietude  of  man  a 
most  decisive  hint  respecting  the  real  satisfying  good  of  human 
nature ;  a  hint  that  the  good  which  man  is  really  formed  to  enjoy, 
-end  in  which  he  may  rest  with  full  and  lasting  contentment,  is  not  to 
be  found  on  earth.    Man  seeks  all  worldly  good,  and  is  not  satisfied, 
-even  though  he  finds  all  he  seeks,  because  the  good  of  this  world  is 
not  a  satisfying  portion  for  his  nature. 

U.  And  now  what  is  this  perpetual  vexation  of  humanity  in  its 
relation  to  the  highest  good  of  man?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  perverted 
and  fruitless  tendency  of  human  nature  towards  its  perfection  in 
some  unearthly  state  f 

The  perfect  life  of  man  would  be  a  secure  and  delightful  repose  in 
the  possession  of  his  highest  good*  In  these  agitations  of  discontent 
we  see  him  longing  for  something  which  he  hath  not,  and  dissatisfied 
with  what  he  is,  looking  ever  with  anxious  desire  towards  what  he 
may  yet  be.  Like  the  hurried  and  gurgling  rivulet  of  the  mountain, 
he  is  not  in  the  place  of  his  rest ;  hastening  always  towards  some 
condition  not  yet  reached,  but  a  condition  to  which  his  natural 
desires  can  never  conduct  him. 

1.  We  observe  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  universal  disquie- 
tude is  a  degenerate  and  troublesome  relic  of  the  pure  aspiration  of 
unfallen  humanity  towards  its  destined  perfection  in  happiness  and 
glory. 

Though  man  had  never  fallen,  he  would  still  have  attained  full  de- 
velopment by  degrees.  He  would  still  not  have  been  at  first  what  he 
was  destined  to  become.  That  he  would  certainly  have  had  some- 
thing to  acquire  is  implied  in  the  first  covenant,  which  encouraged 
present  obedience  bv  the  promise  of  future  reward.  Even  his  im- 
mortal constitution  had  provision  for  the  gradual  unfolding  of  its 
immortal  power  and  glory ;  and  as  the  peering  shoot  of  the  infant 
oak  looks  steadfastly  towards  the  height  where  it  is  to  spread  its 
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strong  and  lofty  bonghs,  and  display  its  copious  foliage,  so  would  the 
Boul  of  pure  and  immortal  humanity  have  looked  from  the  earthly 
cradle  of  its  infancy  towards  its  future  predestined  exaltation. 

Now  this  natural  and  earnest  prospection,  this  instinctive  looking 
towards  a  future  good,  the  fall  did  not  annihilate.  Sin  has  never  yet 
destroyed  it,  but  only  turned  it  out  of  the  way,  and  made  it 
*' altogether  unprofitable."  Hence  man  spends  his  days  on  earth 
with  these  his  natural  life-struggles  in  fruitless  and  wasting  activity, 
a  perpetual  motion  without  progress ;  and  the  immortal  spirit,  blind 
with  its  own  ungodliness,  and  overlain  by  the  world,  still  breathes  its 
undying  aspirations  in  such  low  forms  as  we  have  described.  That 
covetousness,  which  now  appears  so  like  a  malignant  distemper ;  that 
insatiate  ambition,  which  is  only  the  most  honoured  form  of  insanity ; 
that  stupid  and  ungovernable  sensuality,  and  even  those  milder  and 
more  chastened  desires  for  worldly  attainment,  whether  they  respect 
the  endowments  of  the  body  or  those  of  the  mind,  are  but  the  dislo- 
cated and  fallen  wings  on  which  the  pure  soul  would  have  soared 
towards  its  spiritual  exaltation.  But  now  they  are  only  the  organs 
of  a  grovelling  motion  amidst  the  things  of  time.  Yet  even  in  this 
their  degradation,  they  constrain  us  to  do  them  honour.  So  com- 
manding are  they  in  some  of  their  higher  positions  and  movements, 
and  so  grand  and  benign  are  some  of  the  achievements  of  the  human 
mind  under  their  impulse,  that  they  would  fain  seem  to  be  yet  not 
wholly  prostituted  and  debased,  but  to  retain  somewhat  of  their  native 
nobility.  Still,  what  avail  these  highest  of  human  achievements,  so 
long  as  they  fall  wholly  within  the  temporal  and  the  worldly  sphere  ? 
What  can  they  do  towards  securing  the  interests  of  an  immortal  life? 

2.  We  observe,  again,  that  the  unconsciousness  of  men  as  to  the 
true  import  of  this  disquiet  is  a  part  of  their  infirmity.  The  blind- 
ness of  men  does  not  cneck  their  motioi^.  Our  misappreheusion  of 
the  chief  end  of  many  afiections  of  our  nature  is  often  both  unde- 
niable and  total,  while  yet  the  main  purposes  of  those  afiections  may, 
without  design  in  us,  and  even  against  our  choice,  be  fully  accom- 
plished. How  little  thought  Rebekah  that  her  partial  and  wicked 
counsel  to  her  son  was  preparing  the  way  for  that  long  train  of 
events  among  her  descendants  which  was  really  estibblished  in  the 
divine  purpose.  How  little  thought  the  overbearing  and  crafty 
Assyrian  that  his  wanton  invasion  of  Jndah  was  a  part  of  the  sublime 
accomplishment  of  a  purpose  of  God.  And  in  what  a  strain  of 
overwhelming  rebuke,  as  well  as  of  melting  compassion,  did  Jesus 
pray  for  his  murderers,  ^'  Father  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  These  conspicuous  examples  are  only  intenser  expressions 
of  the  universal  error  of  mankind. 

The  great  fact  is  this:  The  instincts  of  man,  the  animal,  the 
rational,  and  the  moral,  are  turned  out  of  the  path  of  their  true  life, 
and  still  they  toil  blindly  along  in  their  obliquity;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  mind  falls  wholly  within  the  low  and  narrow  sphere 
of  these  perverted  propensities;  and  the  man  fixes  his  conscious 
purposes,  and  spends  his  energies,  on  the  thiugs  towards  which  his 
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erratic  affections  are  bent.  The  perversion  of  his  desires  is  the  sin 
of  the  heart ;  the  obliquity  of  his  thought  is  the  error  of  the  under- 
standing, and  both  are  the  mournful  and  guilty  debasement  of  the 
whole  conscious  being  of  the  creature  into  subjection  to  yanitj.  The 
action  proceeds,  but  there  are  no  proper  results. 

3.  We  observe,  again,  that  these  longings  come  short  of  their  end. 
So  nature,  in  other  cases,  ur^es  forward  her  operations  in  the  direc- 
tion of  her  appointed  laws,  though  her  course  be  so  obstructed  as  to 
defeat  or  derange  the  results.  The  acorn  will  germinate  under  a 
rock;  and  the  shoot,  though  prevented  from  rising  into  its  proper 
element,  will  still  grow  on  and  coil  in  its  confinement,  exhausting  its 
life  in  unavailing  struggles  towards  a  development  it  is  never  to 
attain.  The  tree,  disabled  by  disease  from  putting  forth  leaves  and 
yielding  fruit,  will  still  produce  a  fungus.  Now  it  is  the  same  law 
of  life  which  produces  the  vegetable  coil  under  the  rock,  and  the  tall 
oak  in  its  perfection.  The  principle  is  the  same;  but  being  op- 
pressed by  its  condition,  it  falls  short  of  its  appointed  end.  Here 
appears  one  form  of  that  derangement  of  earthly  life  which  has  so 
invariable  and  so  mournful  a  development  in  man.  The  living 
powers  of  man,  fallen  from  their  proper  sphere,  sink  with  all  their 
consciousness  of  desire  and  of  purpose  amidst  ^^  the  beggarly  ele- 
ments,'' and  under  the  rock  of  worldliness,  and  there  exhaust  their 
life  in  a  mortal  coil,  where  they  rise  not  a  step  towards  their  perfec- 
tion. Observe  their  activity,  reaching  ever  into  the  mysteries  of 
nature  after  things  before  unknown,  grasping  after  discoveries  iu 
science  and  inventions  in  art,  as  though  a  man's  life  consisted  in 
them ;  and  while  making  only  doubtful  additions  to  the  happiness 
of  the  race,  loading  themselves  with  responsibility  in  relation  to  the 
work  of  God  in  the  earth.  Behold  the  civilized  world  standing  in 
amazement  before  its  own  discoveries  and  inventions,  like  the 
conjuress  of  Endor  before  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  which  she  herself 
had  raised.  Survey  the  world  of  science  and  of  art,  now  advanced 
so  far  in  the  way  of  knowledge  and  power,  active  as  ever,  and  even 
hurrying  its  motions  like  the  earth  in  its  perihelion,  as  though  it  were 
fast  approaching  the  centre  of  its  revolutions,  and  the  place  of  its 
rest.  The  world  of  thought  and  study  seems  pressing  ever  forward 
as  towards  a  prize  which  could  not  be  too  dearly  bought  with  all  the 
labour  of  a  Ufe  on  earth.  And  for  what  purpose?  Is  it  beyond 
dispute  that  the  world  is  happier  on  the  whole,  or  better  for  its 
sciences  and  its  arts^except  so  far  as  the  gospel  has  gained  upon  the 
hearts  of  men  by  their  means  7  But  then  purer  virtue  and  greater 
happiness  are  not  the  aim  of  the  sciences  and  arts.  It  is  not  for  that 
purpose  they  are  studied.  They  would  be  pursued  even  if  the  world 
could  expect  no  good  from  them,  for  they  rise  from  the  nature  of 
man.  That  nature  is  restless— conscious  of  want.  It  has  glimpses 
of  truth  for  science,  and  glimpses  of  beauty  for  art;  and  is  not 
content  to  lose  them,  but  is  drawn  by  them  towards  the  mysteries  of 
truth  and  the  world  of  beauty  from  which  they  arise,  and  has 
scarcely  a  thought  of  any  thing  beyond  the  attractions  of  the  objecta 
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themselyei.  The  dierire  for  troth,  beantj,  and  goodness,  is  not  in 
itself  the  evil  we  deplore ;  but  we  have  to  confess  and  lam^t  that 
the  eye  of  this  desire  is  so  cast  down ;  that  it  looks  for  its  objects 
only  among  created  things,  and  is  not  raised  towards  truth,  beauty, 
and  goodness,  uncreated  and  infinite;  that  it  worships  and  serres 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  orer  all,  God,  blessed 
for  ever. 

In  fine,  it  is  certain  that  this  longing,  in  its  natural  course,  comes 
short  of  the  high  end  of  our  being*  The  prise  of  its  calling  is 
wholly  confined  to  this  world,  and,  if  gained,  would  bring  with  it  no 
lasting,  no  satisfying  enjoyment*  The  natural  desires  are  the 
motions  of  life  in  our  earthly  state ;  and  this  life  on  earth  is  one  of 
the  forms  of  the  real  life  of  man.  Sut  even  this  earthly  life  does 
not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  those  things  on  which  these  natural 
desires  are  set ;  not  in  the  amount  of  knowledge,  not  in  the  highest 
refinement  of  art,  not  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  not  in  the  pleas* 
ures  of  sense.  We  may,  therefore,  ^ain  all  that  the  natural 
afiections  contemplate,  and  still  not  quiet  the  wants  of  the  soul. 
The  man  does  not  yet  gain  his  chief  end.  He  does  not  yet  &id  his 
portion,  but  is  quite  as  far  from  his  true  happiness  as  ever. 

III.  We  inquire  then,  at  last,  what  is  that  good  which  alone  can 
relieve  this  universal  want  of  humanity  ?  What  is  the  crown  towards 
which  the  natural  desires  of  man  were  intended  to  aspire  ?  What  is 
the  chief  end  of  man  7 

The  chief  good  of  man  is  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  his 
Maker.  To  know  the  Qreat  First  Cause  of  all  things,  the  Maker  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  and  our  own  Creator  and  Preserver ;  to  know 
him  in  his  character,  his  relations,  and  his  works ;  to  know  him  by 
what  we  may  call  the  knowledge  of  experience,  assuming  always  his 
existence  and  infinity  as  we  assume  the  existence  and  firmness  of  the 

f  round  on  which  we  walk,  delighting  in  a  reverential  discernment  of 
is  presence  and  power  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  in  the  visible 
world,  as  we  recognize  with  awful  interest  the  hidden  agent  of 
nature,  which  flashes  and  roars  in  the  thunder  cloud,  or  the  secret 
life  which  unfolds  to  our  eyes  the  verdure  and  the  bloom  of  spring. 
Above  all,  to  know  him  as  our  Redeemer  from  the  corruption  and  the 
misery  of  our  fallen  state ;  the  Restorer  of  the  life  which  we  had 
lost,  of  the  happiness  which  we  had  forfeited.  Such  knowledge  is 
worthy  of  its  name.  Even  in  science  it  leaves  nothing  for  the  mind 
to  seek  with  a  painful  desire.  It  is  a  finishing  accomplishment 
of  the  soul,  the  arrival  at  the  fountain  of  all  knowledge,  the  centre 
and  the  sum  of  all.  There  reason  finds  itself  in  the  position  from 
which  all  things  that  can  be  seen  by  the  human  eye,  are  seen  in  their 
true  relations  to  the  great  end ;  and  from  that  position  the  search 
into  the  deep  and  countless  mysteries  of  the  works  of  God  is  most 
inviting  and  successful. 

Now  the  sum  of  all  this  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  he  is  offered  in  the  gompel.  He  is  the  true  light  for  all 
men,  the  medium  in  which  we  see  Uod  directly.    And  be  came  into 
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the  world,  the  living  light  of  Gk>d  for  men.  In  him  we  hare  assurance 
of  faith,  through  him  we  have  assurance  of  hope.  In  him  we  haye  a 
clear  and  satisfying  view  of  the  mercy  of  God,  in  which  we  may  trust, 
both  now  and  forever.  Here  is  the  way  of  true  life,  open  to  all ; 
attractive  with  every  providential  blandishment  which  can  invite  the 
feet  of  the  immortal  pilgrim,  and  draw  him  towards  his  heavenly 
home.  There  is  forgiveness,  peace  with  God,  true  peace,  such  as  the 
world  cannot  give.  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind 
is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  thee. 

Sut  is  this  such  a  perfect  satisfaction  as  has  been  represented  ? 
We  answer,  Yes,  on  the  two  infallible  authorities  of  scripture  and  ex- 
perience. The  scriptures  testify  conclusively,  and  in  almost  every 
form  of  speech,  to  the  fulness  of  that  happiness  which  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  brings  to  men,  and  which  indeed  is  found  only  in  Christ  him- 
self. When  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament  what  was  written  before 
the  day  of  Christianity  dawned,  and  the  day  star  arose  in  the  hearts 
of  believers,  that  the  man  of  true  religion  was  like  a  tree  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  water,  whose  leaf  should  not  wither,  and  that  whatsoever 
he  doeth  shall  prosper ;  that  those  have  great  peace  who  love  the  law 
of  the  Lord,  and  nothing  shall  offend  them ;  that  those  who  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength,  shall  momit  up  with  wings  as 
eagles,  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  shall  walk  and  not  faint ; 
that  they  who  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  be  as  Mount  Zion  that  shall 
never  be  moved,  but  abideth  for  ever ;  when  we  pass  into  the  bright 
fields  of  the  New  Testament  revelations,  where  Jesus  Christ  in  person 
represents  himself  as  the  bread  of  life,  and  as  giving  the  living  water 
to  those  who  thirst,  inviting  all  to  come  unto  him  and  drink ;  where 
he  speaks  of  giving  peace  to  his  friends,  not  as  the  world  giveth ; 
when  we  hear  the  inspired  apostles  speak  of  their  assurance  that  all 
things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  and  of  the 
objects  of  the  Christian  hope  as  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  that  fadeth  not  away ;  who  does  not  clearly  discern  the  super- 
natural sense  of  such  language,  and  see  that  to  use  such  terms  of 
any  natural  sources  of  happiness  in  this  world  would  be  an  extrava- 
gance altogether  ridiculous. 

And  what  is  the  testimony  of  experience  f  Hear  one  witness  say. 
The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  1  shall  not  want ;  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  and  the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil,  thy  rod  and 
thy  staff,  they  comfort  me ;  surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  I  delight  more  in  thy  testimonies  than  in 
all  riches ;  a  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand  amidst  the 
pleasures  of  the  world ;  0  Lord  of  hosts,  blessed  is  the  man  that 
trusteth  in  thee.  Hear  another  say,  We  are  troubled  on  every  side, 
et  not  distressed,  we  are  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair,  persecuted, 
ut  not  forsaken,  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed ;  we  are  exceedingly 
joyful  in  all  our  tribulations.  When  we  read  the  effusions  of  pious 
contentment  and  joy,  which  have  come  from  the  Christian  heart  iu 
every  age  of  the  church,  we  cannot  but  see  that  if  all  men  had  only 
possessed  this  spirit  from  the  first,  the  history  of  the  world  which  hae 
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been  written  8o  largely  in  blood,  would  have  been  a  record  of  per- 

Ktaal  peace  and  love.  As  sin,  in  the  character  of  men,  would  have 
en  prevented  by  righteousness,  so  in  their  experience  the  work  of 
righteousness  would  have  been  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness 
qmetaess  and  assurance  for  even 

What  a  renovation  will  it  be,  when  the  restless  and  toiling  millions 
of  mankind  shall  lift  up  their  eyes  to  God  their  chief  good ;  when 
they  shall  look  to  Jesus  Christ  their  light  and  their  life,  and  all  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden  shall  come  to  him  and  find  their  rest ! 
A  new  heaven  and  new  earth  will  indeed  appear,  when  all  shall  be 
fully  convinced  that  this  worldly  life  is  in  itself  only  vanity  and  vex- 
ation of  spirit ;  and  raising  their  eyes  to  the  Infinite  Author  of  their 
being,  and  the  Fountain  of  all  good,  shall  exclaim,  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside 
Aee  ?  J*  W.  T. 


ON  DELAY  IN  COMINa  TO  CHRIST  * 

Some  may  say,  yea,  practically  they  do  say,  that  they  must  come 
to  Christ  by  believing,  or  they  are  undone ;  but  this  is  not  the  season 
of  it ;  there  will  be  time  enough  to  apply  themselves  unto  it  when 
other  occasions  are  past.  At  present  they  have  not  leisure  to  enter 
upon,  and  go  through  with  this  duty ;  wherefore  they  will  abide  in 
their  present  state  for  awhile,  hearing  and  doing  many  things,  and 
when  time  serves,  will  apply  themselves  unto  this  duty  also. 

1.  This  is  an  uncontrollable  evidence  of  that  sottishness  and  folly 
which  is  come  upon  our  nature  by  sin.  A  depravation  that  the 
apostle  places  in  the  head  of  the  evils  of  corrupted  nature.  Tit.  iii.  8. 
Can  anything  be  more  foolish,  sottish,  and  stupid,  than  for  men  to 
put  off  the  consideration  of  the  eternal  concernment  of  their  souls 
for  one  hour,  being  altogether  uncertain  whether  they  shall  live 
another  or  no  ?  to  prefer  present  trifles  before  the  blessedness  or 
misery  of  an  immortal  state  ?  For  those  who  never  heard  of  these 
things,  who  never  had  any  conviction  of  sin  and  judgment,  to  put  the 
evil  day  far  from  them,  is  not  much  to  be  admired ;  but  for  vou  who 
have  Christ  preached  unto  you,  who  own  a  necessity  of  commg  unto 
him,  to  put  it  off  from  day  to  day  upon  such  slight  pretences,  it  is  an 
aatonishable  folly.  May  you  not  be  spoken  unto  in  the  language  of 
the  wisdom  of  God ;  Prov.  vi.  9 — 11.  You  come  to  hear  the  word, 
and  when  you  go  away  the  language  of  your  hearts  is :  ^^  Yet  a  little 
sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep ;''  we  will 
abide  a  little  while  in  our  present  state,  and  afterward  we  will  rouse 
np  ourselves.  Under  this  deceit  do  multitudes  perish  every  day. 
This  is  a  dark  shade^  wherein  cursed  unbelief  lies  hid. 
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I 
2.  Consider  that  this  is  the  greatest  engine  that  Satan  makes  nse 
of  in  the  world  among  them  that  hear  the  word  preached  onto  theni^ 
for  the  ruin  of  their  souls.  He  hath  other  arts,  and  ways,  and 
methods  of  dealing  with  other  men,  as  by  sensual  and  worldly  lusts ; 
but  as  unto  them  who  through  their  convictions  do  attend  unto  the 
preaching  of  the  word,  this  is  his  great  and  almost  only  endne  for 
their  ruin.  There  needs  no  haste  in  this  matter,  another  tmie  wDl 
be  more  seasonable,  you  may  be  sure  not  to  faU  of  it  before  you  die ; 
however,  this  present  day  and  time  is  most  unfit  for  it,  you  have 
other  things  to  do,  you  cannot  part  with  your  present  frame,  you  may 
oome  again  to  hear  the  word  the  next  opportunity.  Know  assuredly, 
if  your  minds  are  influenced  unto  delays  of  coming  to  Christ  by  such 
insinuations,  you  are  under  the  power  of  Satan,  and  he  is  like  enough 
to  hold  you  fast  unto  destruction. 

r  3.  This  is  as  evil  and  dangerous  a  posture,  or  frame  of  mind,  as 
you  can  well  faU  under.  If  you  have  learned  to  put  off  God,  and 
Christ,  and  the  word,  for  the  present  season,  and  yet  relieve  your- 
selves in  this,  that  you  do  not  intend,  like  others,  always  to  reject 
them,  but  will  have  a  time  to  hearken  to  their  calls ;  you  are  secured 
and  fortified  against  all  convictions  and  persuasions,  all  fears ;  one 
answer  will  serve  for  all ;  within  a  little  while  you  will  do  all  that 
can  be  required  of  you.  This  is  that  which  ruins  the  souls  of  multi- 
tudes every  day.  it  is  better  dealing  with  men  openly  profligate, 
than  with  such  a  trifline  promiser.    See  Isa.  v.  7,  10. 

4.  Remember  that  tne  Scripture  confines  you  unto  the  present 
day,  without  the  least  intimation  that  you  shall  have  either  another 
day,  or  another  tender  of  grace  and  mercy  in  any  day ;  2  Cor.  vi.  2. 
Heb.  iii.  7,  13.  xii.  15.  Take  care  lest  you  come  short  of  the  grace 
of  God,  miss  of  it  by  missing  your  opportunity.  Redeem  the  time, 
or  you  are  lost  for  ever. 

5.  As  unto  the  pretence  of  your  occasions  and  business,  there  is  a 
ready  way  to  disappoint  the  craft  of  Satan  in  that  pretence,  namely^, 
to  mix  thoughts  of  Christ,  and  the  renovation  of  your  resolutions, 
either  to  come  or  to  cleave  unto  him  with  all  your  occasions.  Let 
nothing  put  it  utterly  out  of  your  minds ;  make  it  familiar  unto  yon, 
and  you  will  beat  Satan  out  of  that  stronghold.  Prov.  vii.  4.  How- 
ever, shake  yourselves  out  of  this  dust,  or  destruction  lies  at  the  door. 


«  PRAY  FOR  US,  BRETHREN." 

The  preacher  needs  the  people's  prayer. 
As  overwhelmed  with  anxious  care 
He  almost  sinks  into  despair— 
Pray  for  us,  brethren  1 

0,  the  sad  days  and  sadder  nights. 
As  through  this  wilderness  he  fights^ 
With  little  comfort,  few  delights— 
Pray  for  na,  bretliMnI 
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With  ivBeping  he  easts  in  the  seed. 
Expecting  thus  his  flock  to  feed, 
But,  0,  the  sheaves  are  few  indeed— 
Pray  for  us,  brethren  1 

He  reads  in  Qod's  most  Holy  word 
How  praying  saints  are  always  heard, 
And  blessings  quickly  are  conferred-^ 
Pray  for  us,  brethren  1 

The  world  stands  cold  and  nnimnressed» 
His  labours  seem  to  be  unblessea, 
The  course  of  few  he  can  arrest-^ 
Pray  for  us,  brethren  I 

His  faith  grows  funt  at  the  delay, 
And  Satan  whispers,  "  Cease  to  pray,'' 
And  choose  some  brighter,  smoother  way— ^ 
Pray  for  us,  breuren  I 

He  sees  his  own  dear  flock  grow  cold, 
And  one  by  one  stray  from  the  fold, 
While  sinners  grow  profanely  bold— 
Pray  for  us,  brethren  1 

Pleasure  and  lust,  and  sordid  gun. 
Within  each  heart  seem  now  to  reign. 
And  on  each  soul  they  leave  their  staon-* 
Pray  for  us,  brethren  t 

Old  errors  which  have  lone  been  dead 
Rise  from  their  fpraves  wi^  hydra-head. 
And  fill  the  minister  with  dread-— 
Pray  for  us,  brethren  I 

The  ton^e  of  slander  can  defiune 
The  holiest,  brightest,  purest  name, 
And  hold  God's  servants  up  to  sluun< 
Pray  for  ns,  brethren  I 

Pray  for  ns,  brethren,  every  day. 
Pray  at  your  house,  and  by  the  way 
With  fervent  prevalency,  pray— 

PSAT  rOR  us,  BBBTHKXN  I 


SCRAPS  AND  FIGURES. 


For  many  years,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  blank-boolc, 
for  the  pnrpoee  of  putting  down  in  it  any  thoughts  that  came  strag- 
gling or  darting  into  my  mind,  as  thoughts  often  will,  when  I  had 
no  occasion  or  opportxmity  for  their  immeoiate  nse.  They  have  come 
to  me,  in  the  house  and  by  the  way,  in  solitude  and  in  company, 
while  I  was  reading  and  when  I  was  writing.  Sometimes  they  were 
satellites  of  other  thoughts,  and  sometimes  they  darted  before  me, 
like  sneteoca^  isolate^  and  rektioaless.    They  he  before  me,  in  my 
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book,  like  orphans  in  an  asylnm,  till,  in  preparing  materials  for  the 
pulpit  or  the  press,  thej  are  brought  out  into  the  iforld  of  letters,  to 
serve  some  useful  purpose  in  active  life. 

I  respectfully  offer  to  the  readers  of  the  Presbyterian  Magazine 
some  samples  of  this  assortment,  which  has  grown  upon  my  hands  for 
a  period  past,  in  which  active  labours  have  allowed  me  little  time  for 
prolonged  efforts  of  the  mind.  I  have  counselled  many  young  men, 
setting  out  on  a  life  of  intellectual  labours,  to  adopt  this  method  of 
catching  and  confining,  for  future  use,  their  fragmentary,  fugitive 
thoughts,  those  peculiar,  eccentric  ideas  that  introduce  themselves  to 
one's  notice,  and  never  come  on  invitation,  which,  if  not  courteously 
entertained  when  they  first  appear,  may  be  followed,  and  called,  and 
searched  for  with  anzious  and  unavailing  assiduity  afterwards.  From 
my  own  unpretending  repertory  I  introduce  the  following,  not  un- 
aware that  I  may  thereby  weaken  the  counsel  that  I  have  given  many 
young  men  entering  on  a  life  of  intellectual  labour. 

I. 

The  religion  of  Christ  has  had  to  encounter  the  learning  and  the 
ignorance,  the  passions  and  the  apathy,  the  religion  and  the  irreli- 
gion  of  a  wicked  world. 

II. 

It  is  evidence  of  God's  abhorrence  of  superstition,  that  real  relics 
of  saints  are  so  few ;  and  of  man's  proneness  to  it,  that  spurious  ones 
are  so  many. 

m. 

Without  God  in  the  world — ^without  the  world  in  God :  What  a 
difference !    Here  is  the  poor  rich  man,  and  the  rich  poor  man. 

IV. 

Sensitiveness  is  a  virtue,  to  which  some  persons,  of  dubious  pro- 
bity, make  great  pretensions,  and  of  which  they  make  great  use.  It 
is  their  piquet  guard,  stationed  at  out-posts,  to  prevent  the  approach 
of  scrutiny  which  they  know  they  cannot  safely  meet.  Some  people 
come  to  be  exceedingly  sensitive,  by  reason  of  the  raspings  that  the 
public  judgment  has  given  them. 

V. 

Memory  is  economy  of  the  mind's  earnings.  Reflection  is  turning 
the  mind's  capital  to  profitable  account. 

VL 

In  travelling,  I  have  often  been  both  amused  and  perplexed,  and 
sometimes  more  perplexed  than  amused,  by  the  manner  in  which 
some  people  give  directions  about  the  road :  they  do  it  as  though 
they  supposed  the  stranger  to  be  as  well  acquainted  with  the  coimtry 
as  they  are  themselves.  "  When  you  come  to  that  lane,  on  the  other 
side  of  my  uncle's  farm,  then  turn  up  towards  Mr.  Smith's."  So 
some  preachers  discourse  to  sinners  about  the  way  to  Eteaven.    They 
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use  names,  and  terms,  and  phrases  familiar  to  themselves,  but  not 
understood  by  their  hearers,  just  as  if  the  people  were  well  versed  in 
theology,  and  knew  all  the  stages  and  way-marks  of  the  path  of  life* 

VII. 

The  vapors  and  exhalations  that  rise  from  the  filthy  pools  of  sen- 
suality will  obscure  the  Christian's  firmament,  if  he  linger  about 
their  banks,  and  will  shut  out  from  him  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
sun  of  righteousness. 

vm* 

Many  people  mistake  reveries  for  reflection,  and  pass  through 
life  making  the  impression  on  others,  but  oftener  on  themselves,  that 
they  are  profound  thinkers,  because  they  are  often  in  that  dreamy 
state  of  mind  that  brings  buyers  into  the  market,  crying,  ^^  a  penny 
for  your  thoughts/' 

IX. 

The  devil  is  the  father  of  lies,  and  popish  superstition  is  a  child 
of  unquestionable  legitimacy. 

X. 

A  sputtering  cascade  may  attract  more  notice  than  a  deep  majestic 
river. 

XL 

^'  The  old  paths  and  the  good  way."  Papists  are  not  alone  in 
indulging  excessive  veneration  for  antiquity.  They  would  derive  less 
advantage  from  their  antiquity  argument,  if  there  were  not  some 
feeling  akin  to  it,  among  us,  ready  to  respond.  I  do  not  repudiate 
the  claim  to  reverence,  that  is  made  by  sentiments  and  usages  which 
have  the  approval  of  the  word  of  God.  But  it  is  a  simple  folly  to 
adhere  to  religious  customs  merely  because  they  are  old ;  and  it  is  a 
mad  folly  to  reject  them  merely  because  they  are  old. 

As  an  argument^  ^^  antiquity  is  the  poorest  of  all  arguments :"  for 
what  is  scriptural,  it  is  superfluous;  for  what  is  unscriptural,  it  is 
impious ;  for  what  is  good,  it  is  ambiguous,  since  it  can  be  equally 
pleaded  for  what  is  bad.  Tou  say,  that  your  custom  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity :  I  reply,  there  was  a  higher  antiquity  when  it  did  not  exist. 
Tou  say,  our  fathers  bowed  to  the  image  of  the  virgin :  I  reply,  that 
their  fathers  bowed  to  the  image  of  Baal.  Logic  and  Theology 
should  come  to  agreement  on  this  subject,  for  the  security  of  truth 
and  order  in  religious  matters.  At  present,  valuable  attainments 
may  be  and  are  repudiated,  under  the  odious  name  of  ^^  innovations,", 
and  the  children  of  God  keep  up  quarrels  about  the  fashions  of  their 
dead  ancestors. 

The  life  of  opinions  and  of  customs  is  like  the  life  of  a  man :  both 
the  good  and  the  bad  may  attain  to  old  age.  And  the  same  rule  of 
judgment  applies  to  men  and  their  usages;  ^^the  hoary  head  is  a 
crown  of  glory  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  but  the 
sinner  bemg  an  hundred  years  old  shall  be  accursed." 
.  Allegheny  Oity^  Pa.  J.F.iL 
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BAAL-PEOR;  OR,  WHAT  IS  SHAME? 

Thb  Baal-peor  of  the  Hebrews  is  considered  the  sftme  as  the 
Roman  Priapus,  and  was  worshipped  with  the  most  impure  rites. 
"Their  abominations  were  according  as  thej  loTed/'  That  is, 
their  idolatrous  practices  were  in  conformity  with  the  worship  of 
heathen  idols,  and  they  thereby  made  themselyes  as  hateful  to  Je- 
hovah as  even  the  idols  which  they  worshipped.  Hosea  ix.  10.  The 
prophet  Jeremiah  also  speaks  of  the  abominable  crime  committed  by 
the  Hebrews  in  worshipping  idols — ^in  joining  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  filthy  idol  Bad-peor,  that  shameful  thing.  Jer.  xi.  13. 
AH  idols  were  regarded  by  the  pious  Jews  of  old  as  an  abomination; 
and  among  them  we  find  a  proverb  to  this  purport :  Me  that  ierveth 
an  abaminatian  is  himself  an  abomination.  This  is  equivalent  to  the 
Grecian  proverb,  that  the  perfection  of  a  man*s  reltgion  is  to  be  Uke 
the  Q-od  whom  he  serveth. 

There  are  those  that  cannot  see  why  the  ancient  Jews  were  so 
severely  punished  for  their  sins.  They  do  not  think  that  idolatry  is 
so  awful  a  sin  as  to  deserve  the  wrath  of  Heaven.  If  not,  what  sin 
does?  The  Bible  always  speaks  of  idolatry,  not  only  as  the  "  abomi- 
nable thing"  that  Jehovah  hates,  but  also  as  a  thing  most  foolish,  un- 
reasonable and  wicked ;  and  always  connects  it  with  the  most  in- 
famous passions  and  vices.  And  all  history  and  missionary  records, 
and  the  reports  of  travellers,  attest  the  truth  of  the  Bible  representa- 
tions of  the  worship  of  idols.  "  Idolatry  is  nothing  better  than  evil 
personified,  the  devil  deified,  and  hell  formed  into  a  religious  estab- 
lishment" It  is  cruelty,  revenge,  drunkenness  and  sensuality,  not 
only  exempt  from  punishment,  but  made  acts  of  devotion,  and  consi- 
dered as  services  acceptable  to  the  deities.  It  is  right  then — ^it  is  a 
Christian  duty,  to  encourage  the  great  work  of  Missions.  All  phihm- 
thropists  will  pray  that  the  way  of  Truth  may  be  known  on  eartb^ 
and  God's  saving  health  among  all  nations. 

All  sin  is  like  Baal-peor — a  shame.  Every  transgressor  separates 
himself  from  virtue,  and  joins  himself  to  shame.  Sin  is  properlv 
called  shame,  for  it  is  the  most  scandalous  business  in  the  world,  and^ 
sooner  or  later,  will  cover  a  man  with  ignominy.  It  debases  every 
thing  it  touches.  It  is  no  shame  to  be  obliged  to  tpork.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  shame  to  be  idle.  Seneca  says,  and  very  properly, 
"  I  would  rather  be  sick  than  idle."  And  the  Bible  says,  "  If  a  man 
will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  It  is  no  shame  to  be  poor^  un- 
less your  poverty  is  the  ofiispring  of  your  indolence,  or  of  your  vices. 
It  is  no  shame  to  suffer^  even  as  a  martyr,  for  righteousness.  But 
it  is  a  shame,  a  deep  and  burning  shame,  to  be  a  sinner — an  impeni- 
tent, ungodly  sinner.  Is  it  not  a  shame  to  go  uncovered  through  the 
streets?  Is  it  not  a  shame  to  possess  reason,  and  yet  play  the  part 
of  an  idiot  ?  Is  it  not  a  shame  to  be  a  coward  and  flee,  and  when  no 
man  pursueth  ?    Is  it  not  a  shame  to  have  liberty  oflfered  to  us,  and 
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jet  be  BO  base,  bo  depraved,  as  to  submit  to  the  Tilest  slaverj,  be- 
cause we  do  not  appreciate  the  offers  of  freedom  ?  Is  it  not  a  shame 
to  be  a  traitor  to  tibe  best  government  in  the  world,  or  to  be  a  be- 
trayer of  the  kindest  of  friends — ^to  be  admitted  bjamost  munificent 
benefactor  to  his  table,  and  enjoy  every  comfort  and  luxury  of  his 
hoaae,  and  then  oppose  all  his  wishes,  and  pour  upon  him  the  vilest 
abuse,  and  endeavour  to  stab  him  to  the  heart  7  And  is  it  not  thus 
that  the  singer  acts  who  sets  at  naught  the  laws  of  his  Creator,  and 
pats  himself  out  of  harmony  with  himself,  and  the  laws  of  all  virtuous 
bailees — ^who  despises  the  goodness  of  God,  and  lives  for  himself,  re- 
gardless of  the  claims  of  his  fellow-man? 

Sin  is  Bhamefvl  in  three  ways.  1.  It  is  punished  with  a  divine 
penalty.  This  penalty  is  begun  even  in  this  world;  wicked  and 
abandoned  men  are  hateful  in  all  well-regulated  oommunities.  Multi- 
tudes come  to  shame  by  their  wickedness.  They  are  disgraced  even 
when  the  law  does  not  punish  them.  The  public  sentiment  is  asainst 
them, — ^their  own  hearts  condemn  them.  The  Bible  also  spei^s  of 
some  who  will  rise  at  the  last  day  to  ^'  everlasting  shame  and  con< 
tempt.*' 

2«  Sin  is  a  shameful  thing,  not  only  because  it  is  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  a  righteous  Ood,  and  of  a  virtuous  universe,  but  is  so  pro- 
Btoonced  by  the  sinner's  otan  natural  emotions.  When  our  first  pa- 
rents transgressed,  they  hid  themselves  among  the  trees  of  the 
garden,  for  they  were  airaid — they  were  ashamed.  Although  shame 
is  generaUy  connected  with  sin,  it  is  not  always  so,  for  there  are 
some  who  become  so  hardened  through  ^^  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  that 
they  hide  not  their  sin  as  Sodom," — ^nor  are  they  ashamed  when  they 
commit  abominations.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  some  men's  con- 
sciences may  become  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron, — ^that  some  men  will 
glory  in  their  shame.  The  general  sentiment  is,  however,  one  of 
shame  for  wrong-doing^ 

The  conviction  of  sname,  in  most  cases,  clings  to  evil-doers  long 
after  they  acknowledge  their  guilt.  Sometimes  men  profess  not  to 
be  ashamed  when  they  are.  Men  are  not  always  sincere  and  happy 
when  they  appear  to  be.  The  very  attempts  which  wicked  men  make 
to  conceal  their  evil  deeds,  or  to  excuse  them,  or  to  palliate  them, 
and  their  frequent  habit  of  ascribing  their  sins  to  wrong  causes,  are 
proof  that  they  are  ashamed  of  them.  When  men  say  their  sins 
were  not  of  choice  or  of  inclination,  but  of  necessity  or  from  weak- 
ness, it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  within  them  a  lingering  con- 
sciousness of  shame  on  account  of  their  sins — ^and  hence,  in  part, 
the  aversion  of  the  vicious  to  be  alone  in  communion  with  their  own 
hearts.  They  are  restless.  They  cannot  be  happy,  except  when 
nnder  excitement;  and  hence,  also,  the  dislike  of  ungodly  people 
for  the  Sabbath,  and  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  for  the 
society  of  the  pious.  This  dislike  is  natural — ^it  is  according  to  common 
sense  and  pmlosophy, — just  as  much  so  as  that  drops  of  the  same 
liqoid  will  flow  together.  The  presence  of  the  virtuous — ^the  society 
of  the  prayerful,  and  the  pressure  of  religious  things^  are  a  running 
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commentary  condemning  the  vicions,  prayerleBS,  and  nngodly.  The 
wicked  love  their  own  assemblies,  for  their  mnttial  wickedness  pre- 
vents mutual  accusation,  censure  and  scorn ;  and  as  gunpowder  in 
the  soldier's  beverage  raises  his  courage  for  the  carnage,  so  the  in- 
toxicating cup,  and  the  encouraging  raillery  of  a  companion,  often 
overcome  the  last  stronghold  of  virtue.  Shame  being  hety  all  virtue 
i»  lost. 

3.  Sin  is  shameful^  according  to  the  experience  and  testimony  of  the 
truly  penitent  and  good,  TUs  experience  is  the  result  of  a  new 
heart  and  a  riffht  spirit.  It  is  the  fruit  of  grace.  It  regards  not  so 
much  the  opimon  of  our  fellow-men  as  the  judgment  of  God — ^not  so 
much  our  character  as  our  faith — ^not  so  much  the  punishment  due  to 
sin  as  its  pollution — ^not  so  much  its  consequences  as  its  odiousness. 
The  experience  of  all  the  holy  and  the  good  of  our  race  confirms  the 
truth  of  our  doctrine,  that  all  sin  is  shameful.  Whenever  a  man  is 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  see  sin  in  the  glass  of  God's  law, 
and  in  connection  with  the  goodness  of  God,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  then  he  is  ready  to  say  with  David — '^Mine  iniqui- 
ties have  taken  hold  upon  me,  I  cannot  look  up" — or  with  Ezra,  ^'  O 
my  God,  I  am  ashamed  to  lift  up  my  face  to  thee,  for  our  iniquities 
are  over  our  head,  and  our  trespass  is  grown  up  unto  the  very  hea- 
vens ;"  or  with  the  publican,  smiting  on  his  breast,  and  not  even 
daring  to  lift  his  eyes  to  heaven,  ^^  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner." 
There  is  but  one  thing  in  the  universe  to  fear,  and  that  is  sin ;  and 
there  is  but  one  thing  in  the  universe  that  can  save  us  from  the  guilt 
of  sin — ^THE  BLOOD  OF  Jesus  Ghrist,  the  Son  of  God. 

W.  A.  S. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  EMINENT  MINISTER. 

The  excellence  of  this  record  renders  any  remarks  of  the  compiler 
superfluous.  It  contains  suggestions  and  principles  by  which  all 
may  be  profited. 

HIS  LABOURS  FOR  HIS  PEOPLE. 

Ye  know  after  what  manner  I  have  been  with  you  at  all  seasons, 
serving  the  Lord  with  all  humility  of  mind,  and  with  many  tears  and 
temptations ;  how  I  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  for  you, 
but  have  shown  you,  and  taught  you  publicly,  and  from  house  to 
house.  Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  that  1  am  pure  of  the  blood 
of  all  men,  for  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  counsel 
of  God. 

God  is  my  witness  that,  without  ceasing,  I  make  mention  of  you 
always  in  my  prayers.  Labouring  night  and  day  that  we  might  not 
be  chargeable  unto  you,  we  preached  the  gospel. 
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That  which  cometh  on  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the  churches. 
Who  is  weak  and  I  am  not  weak  ?    Who  is  offended  and  I  bum  not  ? 

We  were  pressed  out  of  measure,  insomuch  that  we  despaired  even 
of  life.    Li  every  city  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me. 

HIS  DESIBB  FROM   THB  OHUBOHES. 

I  desire  fmit  that  may  abomid  to  your  account,  ye  striving  to- 
gether in  your  prayers  to  God  for  me,  that  my  service' may  be 
accepted  of  the  saints,  and  that  I  with  you  may  be  refreshed. 

Praying  also  for  us  that  God  would  open  to  us  a  door  of  utterance 
to  speak  the  mystery  of  God,  that  I  may  make  it  manifest  as  I  ought 
to  speak. 

HIS  TREATMENT  BY  THE  CHURCHES. 

Ye  received  me  even  as  Christ  Jesus.  Had  it  been  possible  ye 
would  have  plucked  out  your  own  eyes  and  given  them  to  me.  ibn 
I  become  your  enemy  ? 

Even  unto  this  hour  we  both  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  are  buffeted, 
and  have  no  certain  dwelling-place,  and  labour,  working  with  our 
own  hands. 

These  hands  have  ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  to  those  that 
were  with  me. 

No  church  communicated  with  me  in  giving  and  receiving,  but 
ye  only. 

No  man  stood  by  me,  but  all  forsook  me.  Some  preach  Christ  of 
envy  and  strife,  supposing  to  add  affliction  to  my  bonds. 

His  bodily  presence,  say  they,  is  weak,  and  his  speech  con- 
temptible. 

HIS  AFFECTION  FOR  THE  CHURCHES. 

We  were  gentle  among  you,  even  as  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  chil- 
dren. So,  being  affectionately  desirous  of  you,  we  were  willing  to 
have  imparted  to  you,  not  the  gospel  of  God  only,  but  our  own 
souls  also,  because  ye  were  dear  unto  us.  Ye  are  our  glory  and 
our  joy. 

Afy  little  children,  of  whom  I  travail  in  birth  again,  until  Christ 
be  formed  in  you. 

Some  walk  of  whom  I  tell  you,  even  weeping,  that  they  are  the 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 

I  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you ;  though  the  more 
abundantly  I  love  you  the  less  I  be  loved. 

Yea,  and  if  I  be  offered  up  on  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your 
faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you  all. 

I  endure  all  things  for  the  elects'  sake,  that  they  may  also  obtain 
the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  with  eternal  glory. 

If  a  man  of  so  sublime  a  spirit,  and  such  plentiful  labours,  was  thus 
treated,  should  not  all  servants  of  Christ  be  resigned  and  laborious 
under  all  that  his  blessed  will  sends  or  permits  to  come  upon  them  7 

W. 
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OUR  BANNER. 
In  tke  Dtaia  of  our  Ood  wo  will  oet  op  our  lMim«n.--PiAui 

Not  such  as  ware  on  battle-firids, 

In  triumph  o'er  the  slain ; 
Where  broken  sirords  and  diattered  shields 

Bestrew  the  bloody  plain. 

Not  snoh  as  herald  forth  the  pride 
And  pomp  of  worldly  show, 

That  meaner  men  may  stand  aude. 
Or  to  their  tyrants  bow. 

The 


he  rery  name  onr  flag  nnfolds 
Hath  power  to  save  and  bless, 
On  it  the  fainting  eye  beholds 
"  Thjb  Lord  oua  Kighteousnxss." 

Lift  up,  lift  np,  the  banner  fair, 

O'er  erery  land  and  sea ; 
For  like  the  son,  the  rain,  the  air, 

The  Word  of  Ood  is  free. 

Bear  onward  then,  through  Satan's  oonrts^ 

The  Gospel  banner  bear ; 
Tour  leader  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 

Your  weapons,  faith  and  prayer. 

To  stay  transgression's  mighty  flood 

Resistance  nobly  dare ; 
Whoso  resisteth  unto  blood. 

The  Tictor's  orown  shall  wear. 


j^nnsffiolb  (£tjong[ite. 


THOUGHTS  OF  A  WIFE  RECOVERED  FROM  SICKNESS. 

How  ungrateful  I  have  been  for  long  years  of  health  and  peace. 
Can  I  ever  again  forget  Ood's  goodness  to  me  ?  Shall  I  not  praise 
him  every  day  for  his  mercies  ?  Shall  I  ever  again  be  so  easily  dis- 
turbed by  trifles  ? 

Well  do  I  remember  how  in  my  sickness  my  thoughts  ran  eagerly 
after  many  things.  Especially  did  I  say  with  Hesekiah :  ^^  I  shall 
go  to  the  gates  of  the  grave :  I  am  deprived  of  the  residue  of  my 
years.  1  wall  behold  man  no  more  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world.  Mine  age  is  departed,  and  is  removed  from  me  as  a  shep- 
herd's tent."  Indeed  most  of  his  song  might  I  nkake  mine  own* 
I  bad  many  solemn  and  some  very  painful  thoughts. 
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How  deceitful  are  our  hearts.  We  think  we  are  willing  to  obe  j 
6od*8  will.  It  seems  as  if  his  will  was  that  we  should  die.  We  soon 
begin  to  plead  for  life,  and  urge  that  we  are  the  guardians  of  our 
babes,  and  that  we  may  be  necessary  to  them  and  others.  But  if 
there  were  none  to  look  to  us,  we  should  still  cling  to  life  with  great 
avidity.  Even  God's  people  are  seldom  willing  to  die  until  their 
time  comes.  ^^As  thy  day  is,  so  ^all  thy  strength  be."  ^'In  the 
mount  it  shall  be  seen." 

But,  0  my  God,  let  me  never  forget  the  tenure,  by  which  I  hold 
life.  It  is  frail,  0  how  frail !  Nothing  is  more  so.  In  my  best 
health,  in  my  fidlest  life,  there  may  be  but  a  step  between  me  and 
death. 

And  as  to  those  loved  oxkes.  He  who  has  said,  ^  Leave  to  me  thy 
f<AherU%%  children,  I  will  preserve  them  alive,'*  will  not  forbid  my 
eommitting  to  him  my  Uttle  ones  when  they  shall  be  about  to  become 
iMitkerU%%.  As  to  hun,  who  has  been  the  partner  of  my  life  and  the 
stay  of  my  youth,  I  can  leave  him  also  to  God,  if  my  faith  fail  not. 

But  as  Hezekiah  did  not  walk  with  God  after  his  sickness  and 
recovery,  even  as  consistently  and  humbly  as  before,  even  so  it  will 
be  with  me  unless  God  shall  abundantly  supply  me  with  his  grace. 
Leave  me  not,  0  leave  me  not  to  the  pride  and  folly  of  my  own 
heart,  thou  great  Jehovah  I  Let  neither  thy  mercies,  nor  thy  judg- 
ments be  lost  on  me.    May  I  grow  wiser  every  day !  P. 

[That  3Sth  Chapter  of  Isaiah  with  Alexander's  Commentaiy  on  it  is  Ml  of  matter  for 
Itady.] 


THE  MOTHER  OF  LOKD  PANMUEE. 

Bt  the  recent  decease  of  Lord  Panmure,  of  Scotland,  the  Hon- 
ourable Fox  Maule,  his  eldest  son,  has  succeeded  to  his  titles  and 
his  estates.  The  deceased  nobleman  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
landed  proprietors  in  Scotland,  his  possessions  extending  over  a  vast 
range  of  country,  it  might  almost  be  said,  from  the  river  Tay,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dundee,  to  the  river  Dee,  near  Balmoral.  It  is  believed 
that  he  had  as  many  acres  under  the  plough  as  any  proprietor  in 
Scotland. 

The  Honourable  Fox  Maule,  now  Lord  PAimuKB,  is  one  of  the 
rising  statesmen  of  Great  Britain.  He  held  a  high  post  of  honour 
under  the  late  Russell  administration,  and  possesses  eminent  talents. 
Although  one  of  the  richest  noblemen  of  Scotland,  his  principal 
wealth  consists  in  his  piety,  nurtured  through  divine  grace  by  an 
eminently  religious  mother.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  a  sympathizer  with  all  her  great  acts  and  testimonies,  and 
a  liberal  supporter  of  her  institutions. 

His  mother  was  Patricia  JJ.  Gordon^  who  married  in  1794  the 
Honourable  William  Ramsay  Maule,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie, 
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created  Baron  Panmnre  in  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  hj 
Earl  Qrey's  government  in  1881.  A  Scotch  paper  thne  refers  to 
the  character  of  the  present  Lord  Panmure's  mother  : — 

^^The  children  had  the  advantage  above  most  others  in  the 
same  rank  of  life,  of  being  trained  under  a  mother  of  no  ordinary 
character  and  ability.  She  was  early  and  richly  endowed  with 
divine  grace, — a  woman  of  great  piety  and  singular  simplicity  of 
mauner,  who  lived  amidst  the  gaieties  and  follies  of  the  world  as 
though  she  was  not  of  it.  The  main  object  of  her  life  was  to  train 
up  her  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  All  the 
three  sons,  and  five  of  the  daughters,  still  survive,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  very  much  of  the  distinguished  position  in  life  they 
occupy,  and  the  hiffh  moral  and  Christian  character  the^  possess,  is 
to  be  ascribed,  under  God,  to  the  influence  and  teachmg  of  their 
godly  mother.  She  died  in  1821, — ^lamented  and  mourned  by  all  who 
appreciated  moral  worth,  and  Christian  character  and  attainments." 

This  eminent  Christian  lady,  ''being  dead,  yet  speaketh."  Her 
piety  survives  in  the  lives  of  her  children.     Her  memorial  will  not 

Eerish  in  the  earth ;  and  her  works  will  follow  her  to  the  everlasting 
abitations  where  the  saints,  who  die  in  the  Lord,  are  blessed. 
Mothers,  ye  think  too  little  of  the  rewards  of  religious  nurture 
which  Grod  gives,  from  age  to  age,  in  the  perpetuated  piety  of  those 
trained  up  in  his  fear ! 
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Okcs  more  complete  the  yearly  round, 
I  reach  the  quick-returnine  bound 

From  which  I  ran : 
Swift  as  the  winged  arrow  speeds, 
Behind  me  far  the  way  recedes, 

A  wasting  span  1 

I  pause  to  count  the  perished  years, 
And  weep  with  unavailing  tears, 

Their  rushing  haste : 
Like  shipwrecks  scattered  on  the  strand, 
They  lie  half-buried  in  the  sand, 

A  fearful  waste. 

Yet  'tis  not  that  our  years  are  few, 
And  speeding  all  so  swifblj  through. 

That  moves  the  tear ; 
'Tis  that  the  golden  moments  given, 
A  treasure  to  lay  up  in  heaven, 

Are  squandered  here. 

0  Thou,  whose  Spirit  onl^  nves 
The  life  in  which  my  spirit  lives, 

To  thee  I  call : 
Mould  every  purpose  to  thine  own, 
And  let  me  give  to  thee  alone, 
My  life— my  alL  l^wUgpendciU. 
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AN  AFFECTING  INCIDENT— THE  BAPTISM  OF  A  CHILD. 

I  WAS  recently  in  the  village  of  G ,  Alabama,  when  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  was  administered  to  several  children  by  the  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  When  about  to  administer  the  ordinance 
to  an  interesting  looking  child  about  ten  months  old,  the  pastor 
paused  for  a  moment,  and,  addressing  himself  to  the  congregation  at 
large,  observed  in  the  following  language,  as  nearly  as  can  now  b^ 
recollected : 

^^  This  is  the  child  of  a  Christian  mother  who  draws  nigh  the  end 
of  ber  earthly  pilgrimage ;  a  few  weeks,  at  most,  must  terminate  her 
duties  and  privileges  on  the  earth.  But  before  departing  hence,  she 
anxiously  desires  that  this  her  infant  son  should  be  dedicated  to  her 
covenant  God  and  Redeemer  in  the  appropriate  ordinance  of  the 
gospel.  She  knows,  however,  that  she  will  not  be  spared  to  perform 
on  behalf  of  her  child  the  duties  involved  and  set  forth  in  that  ordi- 
nance ;  she  will  not  live  to  instruct,  and  watch  over,  and  pray  for  this 
child.  By  faith  she  presents  it  unto  Christ ;  and  unable  to  bring  it 
in  person,  she  has  sent  it  here^  to  the  house  of  God,  to  be  publicly 
de<ucated  to  him,  by  his  minister,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  people. 
She  desires  me  to  say  to  you — ^the  members  of  this  dhurch — that  she 
gives  her  child  to  the  church — ^to  yem,  to  be  instructed  and  watched 
over,  and  taught  to  pray,  and  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  as  it 
would  be  her  duty  to  do  were  her  life  spared.  This  is  the  message 
of  this  dying  Christian  mother  to  you ;  and  now  that  I,  as  your 

!>astor  and  organ,  administer  the  oroQnance  of  baptism  to  this  child, 
et  us  realize  that  upon  you  and  me  rests  the  fearful  responsibility  of 
performing  on  its  behalf  the  duties  of  that  mother  when  she  shall  be 
removed.  We  are  to  ^  bring  it  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord.'  We  are  to  pray  for  it,  and  teach  it  to  pray.  We  are  to 
teach  it  and  have  it  taught  to  read  the  Word  of  God.  This  is  our 
child — the  chUd  of  our  church" 

I  The  writer  has  witnessed  many  scenes  which  deeply  affected  his 
own  heart,  and  by  which  others  seemed  also  affected  no  less  deeply. 
But  seldom,  if  ever,  has  he  witnessed  one  more  touching  than  this. 
In  the  large  congregation  present  there  was  not  one  heart  unmoved. 
Many  gave  utterance  to  their  irrepressible  emotions  in  streaming 
tears,  and  in  sobs  audible  all  over  the  house.  It  will  be  long — ^it  must 
be  so — ^before  any  member  of  that  church  then  present,  can  see  that 
child  without  feeling  again  the  vibrations  of  the  chord  which  was 
then  touched,  and  without  lifting  the  heart  in  earnest  prayer  to  the 
God  of  Abraham  for  his  blessings  upon  the  dear  lamb  of  the  fold. 
Has  not  this  Christian  mother,  by  this  act  of  her  faith  in  God  and 
his  ordinance,  secured  for  her  child,  so  soon  to  be  left  motherless, 
a  heritage  worth  more  than  all  the  'treasures  of  Egypt?"     The 
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mother,  indeed,  yet  lingers  in  the  flesh — lingers  in  hourly  expec- 
tation of  the  summons  to  depart  to  be  with  Christ.  But,  behold,  the 
mercy  of  her  covenant  God  in  whom  she  trusts.  Since  the  incident 
here  detailed,  a  daughter  then  without  Christ  or  salvation,  has 
turned  unto  the  Lord,  and  now  rejoices  in  hope  of  his  glory ;  and 
the  husband — the  father  of  that  child — has  become  a  man  of  prayer, 
and  kneels  daily  by  the  bed-side  of  that  dying,  but  happy,  happy 
wife  and  mother.  God  bless  those  who  honour  his  ordinances*  If 
all  Christian  parents  were  to  cherish  and  exhibit  the  same  con£d^ee 
in  the  scriptural  authority  and  high  worth  of  the  ordinaaoe  of  ba{>- 
tism  on  behalf  of  their  children,  what  blessings  might  we  not  antid.^ 
pate  from  it  ?  How  soon  would  the  last  objection  to  it  be  swept  away 
before  the  multiplied  tokens  of  God's  favour — ^His  certain  and  special 
fevour !  Gaius. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OP  THE  FIBST  PKESBrTEEIAN 

CHURCH,  CINCINNATL 

The  foundation  of  Cincinnati  was  commenced  in  December,  1788, 
by  three  pioneers,  originally  from  Kew  Jersey,  but  later  from  May&* 
ville,  Kentucky,  (then  called  Limestone;)  their  names  Matthub 
Denman,  Robebt  Patterson,  and  Israel  Lublow.    They  were  all 
attached  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  Denman  and  Patterson  being 
in  full  communion.     In  laying  out  the  plan  of  their  future  city, 
they  did  not  forget  the  claims  of  the  religion  they  professed,  but  set 
apart  for  the  uses  of  a  Presbyterian  church  a  plat  of  ground  of  ample 
space,  and  composing  the  south  half  of  the  square  bounded  by  Main 
and  Walnut,  and  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets,  the  ground  upon  which 
the  church  now  stands.     It  was  not,  however,  until  a  year  and  a 
half  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  town  that  a  regular  church  was 
organized.     But  this  did  not  prevent  the  people  from  engaging  in 
social  worship,  though  in  the  howling  wilderness  surrounded  by  re- 
lentless savage  bands.     Their  hope  of  safelnr  and  of  prosperity  de- 
pended upon  the  blessing  of  the  King  of  Kings,  and  to  him  they 
sought  by  prayer.    "  Myself  and  others  assembled  in  prayer-meetings 
before  the  society  was  organized,''  is  the  recorded  testimony  of  David 
E.  Wade,  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  officers  of  the  church, 
for  the  long  period  of  thirty  years,  and  not  many  years  since  gathered 
to  the  grave,  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe.     It  was  not  long  until 
their  prayers  were  answered  in  the  sending  to  them  of  a  regular 
ministry. 
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In  tlie  fall  of  1790,  the  Rev.  I)avid  Swy  of  Eentncl^,  Tisited 
CincinDati  and  preached  to  these  praying  people,  at  which  time  they 
organized  themselves  into  '^  a  society,  under  the  name  of  the  Presby* 
terian  Congregation  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  purpose,"  as  they  say  in 
their  constitution,  ^*  of  worshipping  God,  and  mutually  promoting  our 
own  and  others'  spiritual  edification."  The  whole  number  composing 
this  newly  organized  church  amounted  to  but  eight  persona.  , 

In  June,  1791,  the  Rev.  James  KempeVy  then  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry  under  the  care  of  the  Transylvania  Presbytery,  visited  the 
church,  and  agreed  to  return  in  the  autumn,  and  labour  for  a  year 
amongst  them ;  and  in  October  a  company  was  formed  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  escorting  him  and  his  family  from  their  residence  in  Ken- 
tucky to  Cincinnati.  After  the  return  of  this  party  with  Mr« 
Kemper,  a  subscription  was  raised  for  building  a  meeting'-house.'*' 
This  was  finished  in  the  year  1793.  Previoua  to  the  building  of  that 
house,  the  congregation  met  on  the  same  ground  where  the  church  is 
BOW  built,  to  hear  the  word  preached  and  sing  the  songs  of  Zion, 
with  no  dome  but  the  canopy  of  heaven,  no  a^es  but  the  majestic 
trees  of  the  ancient  forest,  and  no  carpet  but  the  green  sward.  And 
both  then  and  afterwards  for  several  years,  they  came  to  warship, 
with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  to  protect  their  lives  against  the  sud- 
den attacks  of  their  savage  foes. 

Not  long  after  the  erection  of  the  house  of  worship,  a  school-house 
was  built  f^ongside  of  it,  the  church  proving  herself  then,  as  since, 
the  firm  friend  of  education,  and  aiding  in  cherishing  that  germ  from 
which  has  sprung  that  beauteous  tree  from  whose  invigorating  fruits 
80  many  multitudes  now  partake.  By  the  close  of  the  first  year  of 
Mr.  Kemper's  labours,t  the  number  of  communicants  had  increased 
to  nearly  fifty;  and  on  the  fifth  of  September,  1793,  (fifty-eight 
years  ago  last  September,)  ^^the  whole  number  of  male  members 
being  met,  and  now  consisting  of  nineteen  heads  of  families,  proceeded 
by  joint  vote,  and  elected  to  the  office  of  ruling  elder  the  following 
persons,  viz :  Moses  Miller,  Joseph  Reeder,  Capt.  Daniel  Reeder, 
David  Reeder,  and  Jonathan  Tichenor ;  and  to  the  office  of  deacon, 
Col.  Oliver  Spencer,  and  Jacob  Reeder."  Ten  days  afterwards 
these  officers  were  ordained ;  and  then  on  the  Sabbath  following — 
a  day  long  to  be  remembered — the  first  communion  of  the  church  was 

*  Shortly  after  his  settlemeBiy  a  subseriptioxi  was  raised  amonntiikg  in  money,  labour,  and 
l»>'^'Tisl".  to  about  $700,  "  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  house  of  public  worship  in  the 
TUiage  of  Cinoinnati,  to  the  oaes  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination."  This  sum  was  con- 
tribatod  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  persons,  all  of  whose  names  are  preserved  with  the 
««b»rription  paper  on  which  they  appear — the  highest  sum  subscribed  in  money  was  $10. 
Ib  1794,  another  labeoription  p^>er  was  circuhitod  ''for  the  purpose  of  further  finishing  the 
Pnraby terian  meeting  house  in  Cinoinnati ;  also  for  paling  in  the  door-yard  and  fencing  in 
the  Imrying-ground."  The  sum  contributed  at  this  time  is  upwards  of  $400,  subaoribed  by 
«a«  hundred  and  flfty-eix  persons." — Pre*.  TTesf,  1850,  and  Wade*9  Dep. 

f  «'  On  the  23d  of  October,  1792,  the  Presbytery  of  Transylvania,  the  first  Ecclesiastical 
h^dj  ever  convened  in  Cincinnati,  met  here  for  the  purpose  of  ordaining  the  Rev.  James 
Kemper.  It  belonged  to  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  and  embraced  the  whole  of  Kentucky,  the 
tettlements  about  the  Gnmborland  river,  in  what  is  now  Tennessee,  and  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  church  in  this  plaoe,  in  1790,  the  Miami  settlements  in  Ohio.  At  the  time  of  its 
meeting  here,  it  had  been  in  existence  just  six  years,  having  been  organized  in  Danville, 
October  17, 1780,  when  there  were  but  five  ordained  miniBters  of  our  denomination  labouring 
wi^in  that  whole  extent  of  coontiy." 
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celebrated.    Bat  those  who  sat  at  that  commonion  have  long  since 
rested  from  their  labours. 

A  description  of  the  first  meeting-hoase  may  not  be  nninteresting. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  venerable  and  eminent  Jadge  Burnet,  one 
of  the  very  few  survivors  of  those  early  days  yet  remaining  as  links 
to  connect  the  present  with  the  past.  In  his  Sketches  of  the  West 
he  says : — ^^  It  was  a  substantial  frame  building,  about  forty  feet  by 
thirty,  enclosed  with  clapboards,  but  neither  lathed,  plastered,  nor 
ceiled.  The  floor  was  of  boat  plank,  laid  loosely  on  the  sleepers. 
The  seats  were  of  the  same  material,  supported  by  blocks  of  wood. 
There  was  a  breast-work  of  unplaned  cherry  boards,  called  the  pulpit, 
behind  which  the  clergyman  stood  on  a  piece  of  boat  plank  resting 
on  blocks  of  wood,  in  that  humble  edifice  the  pioneers  and  their 
families  assembled  statedly  for  public  worship,  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  they  always  attended  with  loaded  rifles  by  their 
sides."*  And  yet  that  humble  dwelling  was  probably  more  su- 
perior to  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  citizens  then,  than  is  any 
church  edifice  in  the  city  to  the  ceiled  houses  of  the  present. 

For  seven  years  after  the  organization  of  this  church,  there  was  no 
other  religious  society  in  the  place.  During  that  time,  Mr.  Kemper 
continued  his  ministrations.  He  was  succeeded  in  August,  1797,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  WiUon^  of  New  Jersey,  whose  connection  with  the  con- 
gregation terminated  with  his  death  in  June,  1799.  His  mortal 
remains  repose  underneath  the  church.  He  was  followed  in  the  care 
of  the  congregation  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Q-.  Wallace^  who  still  sur- 
vives, an  old  man  and  full  of  years.  Upon  his  resignation,  the  Rev. 
Peter  Davis,  of  New  Jersey,  took  the  charge,  but  dSed  shortly  after 
his  settlement.  His  place  was  supplied  for  a  little  while  by  the  Rev. 
John  Dames. 

The  church  having  again  been  left  vacant,  through  the  request  of 
Rev.  Robert  G.  Wilson,  recently  deceased,  the  Kev.  Joshua  L. 
Wilson,  then  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  was  induced  to  visit  it.  This  visit 
resulted  in  an  invitation  being  given  him  to  preach  to  them  for  a 
year,  which  he  accepted,  and  having  removed  to  Cincinnati,  on  the 
28th  of  May,  1808,  commenced  those  labours  which,  after  continuing 
without  cessation  for  forty-eight  years,  were  terminated  with  the 
close  of  his  life,  in  August,  1846.  In  1841,  the  Rev.  Samuel  iZ. 
Wilson  was  called  to  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  in  this  church ; 
five  of  these  years  were  spent  in  pleasant  association,  both  filial  and 
Christian,  with  the  senior  pastor,  until  inexorable  death  sundered  at 
once  both  paternal  and  ministerial  ties ;  the  father  being  taken  to  his 
reward,  and  the  son  being  left  to  win  his  by  doing  and  sufiering  for 
Christ  and  his  church. 

*  The  building  was  afterwards  neaUj  finished,  and  some  years  subsequently  was  sold  and 
removed  to  Vino  street,  where  it  remained  for  some  time  the  property  of  Judge  Burke, 
until  it  was  disposed  of  by  him  and  removed  in  pieces  to  the  north-west  part  of  the  dty. 

In  1810,  some  steps  were  taken  toward  the  erection  of  a  new  and  more  commodious  housey 
and  in  1812  a  subscription,  drawn  up  by  the  pastor,  was  circulated  for  that  purpose.  Tbo 
object,  however,  was  not  accomplished  for  several  years.  The  affair  progressed  so  slowly, 
that  the  pastor  found  it  necessary  to  stir  the  people  up  to  the  work  by  preaching  firom 
oxxviL  1 — **  Except  the  Lord  baikl  the  house  they  labour  in  vain  that  buld  it" 
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The  history  of  this  church  runs  parallel  with  the  whole  history  of 
the  city — or  rather  is  inseparably  inwoven  with  it.  In  every  enter- 
prise for  the  promotion  of  good,  and  in  every  struggle  for  the  arrest 
of  evil,  begun  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  giving  promise  of  substan- 
tial results,  she  has  been  found  in  the  van.  Ready  for  every  good 
word  and  work,  unyielding  to  the  flattering  or  forcible  attempts  of 
error  and  vice,  she  has  kept  on  her  way,  at  every  step  becoming 
stronger  and  stronger. 

This  church,  honoured  of  God  in  its  origin  and  in  its  progress,  has 
always  believed  and  maintained  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the 
gospel  after  the  form  in  which  they  are  held  by  that  branch  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  called  Presbyterian.  Her  position  has  never  been 
equivocal.  In  the  midst  of  a  fickle  world  she  has  ever  stood  erect,  a 
rallying  point  for  the  friends  of  virtue  and  order,  a  bulwark  of 
strength  against  the  encroachments  of  error  and  confusion.  Ever 
striving  for  advancement  toward  perfection,  she  has  proved  herself 
the  friend  of  all  progress  in  the  path  of  light,  of  truth  and  of  charity ; 
but  the  uncompromising  foe  of  disorder  and  revolution,  however  spe- 
cious the  plea  in  their  behalf. 

It  has  not  been  the  lot  of  this  church  to  occupy  her  high  position 
unmolested.  It  has  been  her  privilege  to  experience  the  truth  of  that 
declaration  of  Christ — ^'  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  Master,  nor  the 
servant  above  his  Lord.  If  they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house 
Beelzebub,  how  much  more  they  of  the  household."  Of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  she  has  combatted,  the  opposition  she  has  encoun- 
tered from  enemies  without,  and  the  struggles  she  has  had  with  dis- 
turbers of  her  peace,  purity  and  order  within  her  own  bosom,  the 
present  occasion  does  not  demand  a  particular  mention.  Suffice  it, 
amid  all  her  vicissitudes  of  sorrow  and  of  joy,  God  has  kepi  covenant 
with  her.  The  same  hand  that  chastened  has  bound  up  her  wounds. 
K  the  good  Shepherd  has  led  through  fire  and  through  water,  it  has 
been  that  he  might  bring  this  people  out  into  a  large  and  wealthy  place. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  seize  her  rightful  inheritance — ^to  drive 
her  ministers  by  fraud  or  force  from  her  pulpit — to  fasten  upon  her 
the  charges  of  tyranny  and  bigotry.  Supposed  by  the  uninformed 
to  be  possessed  of  immense  wealth,  her  large  benevolence  in  every 
good  cause  has  been  overlooked,  and  the  jaundiced  eye  of  envy  has 
scowled  upon  her.  The  misinformed  and  the  malevolent  have  mis- 
represented her  doctrines,  and  denounced  her  discipline.  Holding 
for  divine  the  system  called  Calvinistic,  she  has  been  falsely  charged 
with  teaching  fatal  necessity  and  infant  damnation,  though  that  alone 
of  all  systems  claimed  as  divine,  exalts  free  grace,  honours  the 
agency  of  man,  and.  lays  a  solid  basis  of  hope  for  the  members  of  our 
race  dying  in  infancy.  Requiring  of  every  man  who  would  be  re- 
ceived to  her  communion  a  reason  of  the  hope  he  professes,  and 
asking  to  be  certified  of  the  faith  and  conversation  of  those  who 
would  enjoy  her  fellowship,  she  has  been  stigmatized  as  exclusive, 
and  represented  as  holding  to  ^^  close  communion.''  Yet  under  every 
^trial  this  church  has  kept  her  steady  course  onward  in  the  path  of 
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duty.  Her  um  has  been,  not  to  seek  hononr  of  men,  bat  to  deserve 
that  honour  which  cometh  from  above.  What  she  has  taught,  what 
she  has  done,  has  never  been  taught  or  done  in  a  comer. 

This  church  of  the  pioneers  has  been  blessed  like  that  of  the  pil- 
grims, and  like  it  also  has  been  made  a  blessing.  It  led  the  way  in 
the  cause  of  free  school*  and  high  school  education  in  the  city.  It 
has  always  occupied  a  foremost  position  in  every  Christian  enter- 
prise for  the  reformation,  elevation,  and  evangelization  of  men.  And 
m  strictest  verity  it  may  be  said,  ^*  its  faith  is  spoken  of  throughout 
the  world."  Six  fruit-bearing  branches  have  been  taken  from  this 
parent  stock,  and  planted  within  the  great  metropolis.  Many  a  smaller 
offshoot  from  the  same  stock  is  yielding  rich  clusters  of  Eshcol 
throughout  the  whole  Miami  valley.  Scores  of  churches  in  this  vast 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  are  worshipping  at  thb  hour  in  houses 
finished  through  the  liberality  of  this  people.  Many  of  the  children 
of  this  church  have  become  strong  men  in  Christ,  and  as  his  amba9- 
sadors,  are  now  preaching  reconciliation  in  his  name.  In  India  and 
Chinsr— in  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea,  songs  are  this 
day  singing  to  the  praise  of  Immanuel,  which  had  never  been  heard 
but  for  the  alms  which  have  been  gathered,  and  the  prayers  that  have 
been  offered  here.  And  sweeter  thought  than  all,  thousands  of  the 
palm-bearing  company  upon  the  fields  of  Paradise,  as  they  fold  aboat 
them  their  robes  of  light,  and  tune  their  golden  harps  to  heavenly 
anthems,  turn  their  eyes  toward  this  hallowed  spot,  in  joyful  remem- 
brance that  here  their  ears  first  heard,  and  their  lips  first  learned  to 
sing,  the  chorus  of  the  new  Bong.| 
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AN  AI>1»SNX)IX  TO  ITS  RtSTOaT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Preehyterian  Magunnt* 

The  historical  sketches  you  have  given  of  8om6  of  the  prominent 
churches  in  our  connection  are  valuable,  and  many  Presbyterians 
will  be  pleased  to  see  these  records  preserved  in  a  durable  form. 

On«  of  the  most  interesting  churches  in  our  connection  is  that  at 
Natchez — and  many  of  your  readers  were  gratified  with  the  account 
of  it  given  in  your  number  for  April.  It  is  upon  the  whole  a  satis- 
factory sketch,  except  that  it  omits  one  point  in  the  history  which 
deserves  to  be  specially  chronicled.    While  other  excellent  persona 

*  At  one  time  the  ohnNh  kept  at  school  tmeno^-jh*  ehttdrenv  t^ieoted  ftoto  poor  ftniQiei 
of  different  denominations. 

t  This  hiBtorical  sketch  hae  been  taken  fh>m  a  diseoiirte  delivered  by  the  Rer.  6amnel  R. 
Wilson,  at  the  dedicetion  of  the  new  edifice  of  the  First  Presbyterian  oharoh,  Cincinnatii  of 
which  be  is  the  pastor.  The  dedication  ooonrred  on  September  2 let,  1851.  Aa  engrtiTiB|( 
of  the  new  churoh  is  in  the  present  number  of  the  Magaiuneb — ^Bd. 
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connected  with  the  woAmg  machinery  of  that  ohtirch  are  very  pro- 
perly mentioned,  there  waa  one  individual  whose  official  connection 
and  powerful  influence  are  entirely  overlooked.  I  allude  to  the  very 
exceUent  Samuel  Poitlethwaite^  Esq.  Having  had  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  condition  of  the  church,  while  in  the  feebleness 
of  its  infancy — ^I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  connection  of  Mr. 
Postlethwaite  with  the  cause  of  religion,  and  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  particular,  first  as  a  member  in  1822,  and  then  as  an 
elder,  up  to  the  time  of  his  premature  death  in  1825,  contributed 
very  powerfully  to  its  subsequent  prosperity.  His  long  residence  in 
that  country,  the  position  he  held  in  society,  the  universal  respect 
and  confidence  which  his  virtues  had  secured,  his  dignified  simplicity 
and  gentlemanly  courtesy,  his  firmness  and  modesty,  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  he  entered  upon  the  religious  life  and  duties,  at  a 
time  when  there  were  very  few  to  countenance  him — all  these  made 
him  an  invaluable  ally  to  the  few  steadfast  supporters  of  our  denomi- 
nation, and  exerted  the  most  powerful  influence  upon  a  very  intelli- 
gent community,  many  of  whom  were  at  that  period  contemptuously 
xndifierent,  not  to  say  hostile,  to  serious  views  of  religion. 

Those  only  who  knew  that  community  as  it  then  was,  can  appre- 
ciate the  moral  courage  necessary  to  make  so  truly  modest  and  hum- 
ble a  man  assume  a  duty  which  he  undertook  in  the  spring  of  1823, 
that  of  taking  a  part  in  a  regular  religious  service  during  the  absence 
of  the  clergyman.  There  was  no  settled  pastor  at  the  time ;  and  it 
was  a  period  when  ministers  were  not  as  numerous  in  that  region  as 
ihej  have  been  since.  The  writer  of  this  well  recollects  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  congregation,  and  the  surprise  of  all,  at  seeing  Samuel 
Postlethwaite  go  into  the  desk  several  successive  Sabbaths,  and  read 
a  suitable  printed  discourse,  I  think  one  of  Jay*s.  To  a  man  of 
great  modesty,  this  was  a  moral  martyrdom,  and  evitaiced  the  strength 
of  his  sense  of  dut^  to  the  Master,  whose  service  he  had  chosen  with 
bis  whole  heart. 

After  this  he  was,  much  against  his  own  wishes,  chosen  an  elder, 
in  which  office  he  did  much  good,  until  he  was  cut  down  bv  the  epi- 
demic of  1825.  His  premature  death  was  greatly  deplored.  Short 
as  his  Christian  career  Was,  no  one  ever  connected  with  that  Church 
left  a  deeper  mark  upon  the  cause  of  religion  in  Natchez,  or  con- 
tributed more  largely  in  his  quiet  way  to  lay  the  foundations  upoii 
which  its  pastors  have  since  built  with  mpre  or  less  success. 

I  cannot  close  this  brief  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  ^^  beloved  dis- 
ciple'' better  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  one  now  an  influential 
member  of  that  congregation.  He  says,  *'  I  think  the  labours  of  that 
good  man  and  pure  Christian  did  more  than  can  be  told  to  preserve 
the  church,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion."  **1  can  well 
recollect  with  what  zeal  he  laboured.  He  was  my  beau  ideal  of 
purity,  piety,  and  goodness.     He  left  behind  him  few  equals  and  no 

superiors,  in  any  sense  or  any  vocation.     As  the  late  Judge  B ^ 

of  liouisiana,  once  remarked  at  Hb  convivial  table,  just  after  Mr.  P.'s 
deAthr^^  Mississippi  would  never  have  known  the  height  to  which 
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haman  integrity  and  purity  could  reach,  had  not  Mr.  P.  resided  on 
her  shores/  " 

The  memory  of  such  a  man  ought  to  be  closely  interwoven  with 
the  history  of  the  church  he  lored,  and  which  owes  so  much  to  the 
influence  of  his  name  and  example,  and  I  have  written  this  in  order 
that  the  future  generations  of  that  church  may  know  him  aa  among 
the  chiefest  "  living  stones"  of  their  temple.  S. 


THE  DEAD  OF  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  TEAR. 

Death  invades  all  ranks.  It  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die. 
The  solemnities  of  the  eternal  world  are  soon  to  be  realities  for  all 
the  living.  A  few  more  sighs,  and  pains,  and  tears ;  a  few  more 
prayers,  and  labours,  and  struggles ;  and  then,  oh  Death,  thou  shalt 
sweep  away  the  two  thousand  ministers  of  our  church  from  the  places 
that  now  know  them,  and  summon  them  to  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ ! 

The  death  of  a  minister  is  a  solemn  event.  It  is  solemn  to  himself. 
Charged  with  responsibilities  beyond  the  distribution  of  God  to  men 
in  general,  he  has  arrived  at  the  close  of  his  work.  How  much  has 
been  left  undone  !  How  imperfectly  has  every  thing  been  done  that 
has  be^  done !  The  compassionate,  self-denying,  patient,  watchful 
spirit  of  Christ  has  been  exemplified  but  in  part !  And  yet  his 
labours  have  not  been  without  seals  of  the  divme  approbation,  nor 
his  faith  without  evidences  of  obedience  to  his  Master.  Now  he 
must  go  to  meet  Him.     Solemn  hour,  even  though  it  be  a  joyful  one  ! 

The  death  of  a  minister  is  a  solemn  event  to  his  congregation.  The 
eyes  of  the  pastor  are  closed ;  and  the  people  have  assembled,  no 
more  to  hear  the  living,  but  to  bury  the  dead.  How  often  have  they 
listened  to  the  invitations  of  mercy  from  those  lips,  now  silent  and 
unmovable !  The  people  of  God  have  been  built  up  in  their  faith ; 
mourners  been  comforted;  sinners  converted  ;  backsliders  reclaimed; 
and  each  received  in  season  the  portion  which  must  now  be  distributed 
through  another  ambassador.  The  accounts  are  closed ;  and  pastor 
and  people  are  to  stand  before  the  opened  record  of  the  judgment 
day. 

A  minister's  death  is  a  solemn  event  to  tJie  Church  at  large. 
Another  standard-bearer  on  the  heights  of  Zion  has  fallen ;  another 
vacancy  been  made  among  the  leaders  of  the  army  of  the  living  God. 
His  influence  in  the  church  is  ended.  In  her  Judicatories,  his  coun- 
sels will  no  longer  avail ;  his  agency  in  promoting  her  benevolent 
institutions  has  ceased ;  and  all  his  plans  of  co-operation  with  his 
brethren  been  arrested  for  ever.  Can  a  faithful  minister  die,  and  the 
whole  church  not  feel  his  loss  ? 

His  death  is  solemn  to  surviving  ministers.  Brethren,  we  there 
see  our  own  end.    It  is  soon  to  come.    Before  many  days  we  are  to 
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be  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  sorrowful  congregation,  and  by  mourning 
friends.  The  ecclesiastical  year  will  soon  number  our  names  on  the 
death-roll.  A  little  time  yet  lingers  of  our  probation,  and  then 
dust  to  dust !  Who  of  us  that  has  the  sympathies  of  a  living  soul, 
and  that  feels  the  responsibilities  of  a  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
does  not  both  mourn  over  our  departed  brethren,  and  earnestly  pray 
for  the  grace  necessary  to  do  the  duties  of  the  living,  and  to  secure 
the  rewards  of  the  dead  ? 
The  foilowing  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  our  departed  brethren : 
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Names. 


Arehibald  Alexander, 
William  B.  Barton, 
Bobert  F.  Breese, 
Abel  A.  Case, 
Wm.  Calhoun, 
Jer.  Chamberlain, 
Jonathan  Cross, 
Ezekiel  Carrie, 
John  L.  Cummins, 
Henry  Davis, 
Orson  Douglass, 
Jonathan  T.  Ely, 
John  M.  Fulton, 
Richard  Graham, 
Samuel  L.  Graham, 
Wm.  Gardner, 
Jacob  Green, 
Wm.  C.  Greenleaf, 
Robert  W.  Haddon, 
Wm.  M.  Hall, 
James  Hopkins, 
John  Kennedy, 
William  Mattoews, 
David  McConaughy, 
Wm.  A.  McDowell, 
Junes  Y.  McGinnis, 
Dugald  Mclntyre, 
Peter  McNabb, 
William  S.  Potts, 
Samuel  Rallston, 
Hamilton  Scott, 
Hagh  Shaw, 
Geo.  W.  Simpson, 
Oliver  A.  Taylor, 
Mason  D.  Williams, 
Joseph  S.  Wylie. 
Thirfy-nx  in  all. 


Presbyteriea. 

Agea 

New  Brunswicky 

79 

Elizabethtown, 

— 

Peoria, 

-« 

Ebenezer, 

— 

Lexington, 

81 

Mississippi, 

56 

Donegal, 

— ■ 

Orange, 

84 

Iowa, 

30 

Mohawk, 

80 

Philadelphia, 
Elizabethtown, 

57 

49 

Upper  Missouri, 

63 

Fmdlev, 
West  Hanover, 

-^ 

-^ 

Kaskaskia, 

55 

Bedford, 

62 

Sangamon, 

52 

Tuscaloosa, 

28 

Huntingdon, 
Chilicothe, 

51 

31 

Kaskaskia, 

66 

Marion, 

... 

Washington, 

74 

Philadelphia, 

63 

Huntingdon, 

35 

Crawfoi^sville, 

... 

East  Alabama, 

40 

St.  Louis, 

48 

Ohio, 

96 

Brazos, 

_ 

Tennessee, 

— 

Donegal, 

—. 

Londonderry, 

— 

Louisville, 

29 

Washington, 

40 

Tear. 

1851 

1852 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1852 

1852 

1852 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1852 

1851 

1851 

1852 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1852 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1852 

1852 

1852 

1852 

1851 

1851 

1852 

1852 


A  few  additional  remarks,  in  illustration  of  our  losses,  may  not  be 
inappropriate. 

1«  The  deaths  of  ministers  have  been  unuatutllt/  numerous. 
Thirty-'Six  is  a  fearfal  aggregate  of  losses  in  this  class.  The  follow- 
iag  is  the  number  of  deaths  for  the  last  five  years : 
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1847-8  .  .  .  .  .  19 

lo4t7  •  •  •  •  •  o^ 

1850       .  .  .  •  .  :        26 

loOl  •  •  •  •  •  29 

1852       .  .  •  •  .  .36 

Are  we  to  look  upon  the  anwoBted  aggregate  of  the  year  bs 
a  token  of  God's  dlBpleasure  ?  If  so,  let  us  humble  ourselves  under 
his  mighty  hand. 

2.  The  ministerial  deaths  this  year  are  in  number  about  equal  to 
Tialf  of  the  average  ordinatione  for  the  laat  five  years.  That  is  to  say, 
our  losses  by  death  cut  down,  by  nearly  one  half,  our  natural  in* 
crease.    The  ordinations  for  the  last  fiye  years  are  as  follows : 

1846—7  *  .  .  .  •  64 

4848  •  •  •  •  •  61 

1849  .  .  .  .  .62 

1850  .....  64 

lodl  •  .  .  .  «  Of 

Average  for  Jive  years.    ....  67 

3.  A  large  proportion  of  aged  servants  of  Christ  were  removed 
this  year.  One  sixth  of  the  whole  number  were  above  threescore 
and  ten ;  and  five,  indeed,  were  fourscore.  One  nearly  reached  five- 
score. God  has  good  work  for  his  dear,  aged  servants,  and  although 
it  may  not  be  active  work,  it  is  usefuL  Their  last  days  are  some- 
times their  best  days. 

4.  The  character  and  service  of  the  thirty-six,  who  have  gone  be- 
fore, is  of  a  higher  average  than,  of  the  two  thousand  that  remain. 
Our  loss  has  been  severe  both  in  q^uantity  and  quality.  Any  one 
conversant  with  our  whole  ministerial  list  will  probably  admit  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  Some  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  our  Zion  have 
been  removed  to  "the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,"  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  Church  of  die  first  born,  and  to  Jesus,  the  Me- 
diator. 

5.  The  manner  of  death  has  been  very  various.  Some  have  been 
called  away  with  full  expectation  of  the  change ;  others  suddenly. 
One  was  murdered — dear  Dr.  Chamberlain — but  his  master  was 
crucified.  Some  died,  away  from  relatives  and  homes.  One  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  deep.  God  has  every  variety  of  method,  as  well 
as  time,  in  arranging  the  death  of  his  saints. 

Notwithstanding  our  many  bereavements,  it  becomes  the  Church 
to  rejoice  that  God  is  raising  up  other  servants  to  fill  the  places  of 
his  departed  ones,  some  of  whom  may  hereafter  attain,  by  his  grace, 
to  equal  eminence  of  service.  Of  the  new  licentiates  this  year,  more 
than  fifty  have  been  sent  forth  by  the  parental  kindness  of  the  Church, 
displayed  through  the  Board  of  Education, 

The  melancholy  fact  however  exists,  that  whilst  "  the  harvest  truly 
is  plenteous,  the  labourers  are  few."  And  never  was  there  a  period 
of  the  world  when  prayer  to  "  the  Lord  of  the  harvest"  was  more 
earnestly  demanded,  in  connection  with  the  other  active  instrumen- 
talities, ordained  of  God  to  supply  his  church  with  faithful  preachers 
of  the  Word. 
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A  CaUehitmof  Scripture  Doctrine  and  Practice  for  FamUiee  and  Sabbath  SckooU;  Befigned 
also  for  the  Oral  InBtraction  of  Colored  Persons.  By  Chablss  C.  Joiois.  I^byterian 
Board  of  Publioation. 

This  excellent  Catechism  grew  out  of  a  want,  felt  by  its  author,  whilst 
engaged  in  giving  instruction  to  the  colored  population  at  the  South.  The 
best  way  of  elevating  that,  or  any  other  class  of  men,  is  by  means  of  rdigu 
OILS  knowledge.  Fanaticism  has  terrific  power  among  the  ignorant.  The 
idea  that  going  under  the  water  has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  washing  out  sin  is 
a  prevalent  idea  among  the  ignorant  whites  and  blacks  in  our  country. 
Nothing  but  religious  instruction,  begun  early  and  carried  forward  with 
perseverance,  can  banish  this,  and  similax  errors.  Dr.  Jones  gives,  in  a  plain, 
Eimiliar  manner,  the  outlines  of  a  course  of  a  theology.  As  a  manual  for 
simple  and  thorough  religious  instruction,  it  is  unsurpassed,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends.  It  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  fiunilies  and  Sabbath 
Schools.  And  on  plantations,  where  the  servants  are  usually  taught  orally, 
experience  proves  that  this  Catechism  is  an  admirable  text-book.  When 
engaged  in  preaching  to  the  blacks,  about  twenty  years  aco,  the  writer  would 
have  rejoiced  to  have  had  a  oompend  like  this,  as  the  basis  of  systematio 
teaching.  The  work  contains  hymns,  portions  of  Scripture,  practical  re- 
marks, &c. ;  in  short,  it  is  a  complete  apparatus  of  religious  Gaining  under 
the  circumstances  specified. 

Why  ehould  I  be  a  Paetor  f  Or  Conyersations  on  the  Aothority  for  the  Gospel  Ministry ;  iti 
Trials,  Importance,  Qoalifioations.  DuUes  and  Priyileges.  By  Mbs.  N.  W.  Campbbli.. 
Philadelphia.    Wm.  6.  Martien,  1862. 

Books  are  very  much  needed  on  the  topics  included  in  this  excellent  little 
volume.  Our  young  men  receive  very  little  instruction  on  their  personal 
duties  in  relation  to  the  ministry.  This  omission  is  one  of  the  causes  which 
prevents  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  our  candidates.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  whole  subject  is  far  behind  its  real  claims.  We  are  glad  that  a 
vigorous-minded  Christian  lady  has  turned  her  attention  in  this  direction, 
and  that  her  work  brings  to  view  the  principal  points  in  which  the  public 
mind  needs  to  be  interested.  Mothers  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
honour  and  perpetuity  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Their  influence  is  incal- 
culably great  from  the  time  of  the  consecration  of  their  sons  to  this  holy 
vocation,  throughout  all  the  period  of  household  and  public  instruction.  It 
was  a  remark  of  the  late  Dr.  Alexander,  that  the  females  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  had  ever  been  the  steady  and  influential  supporters  of  the  measures 
of  ministerial  education.  They  actively  assisted  in  establishing  the  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton,  and  in  sustaining  indigent  youns  men  at  the  institution. 
So  it  has  been  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  Mrs.  Campbell  has,  therefore, 
a  peculiar  right  to  speak  on  this  subject,  in  the  name  of  her  sex ;  and  her 
judgment,  good  sense,  and  intellectual  power,  will  commend  what  she  has 
written  to  the  general  understanding. 

The  first  extract  we  shall  give,  is  upon  the  influence  which  a  small  salary 
should  have  in  settling  the  question  of  personal  duty  as  to  entering  the 
ministry. 
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**  Then  neyer,  dear  Edwin,  let  the  fear  of  porerty  deter  yon  from  the  ministry 
of  the  word.    If  the  church  be  so  lost  to  her  best  iDterests  as  to  defraod  you 
of  the  support  you  claim,  God  is  true,  who  will  not  forsake  his  own  devoted 
servants,    iiis  providence  takes  a  tender  care  of  his  people,  and  especially  of 
those  who  have  surrendered  earthly  prospects,  that  they  might '  feed  his  sheep,' 
and  promote  his  cause.    Nay,  their  very  privations  are  often  sanctified  to  them, 
and  made  to  work  together  for  their  good.    The  thought  of  the  value  of  a 
human  soul-^if  but  one,  through  our  instrumentality,  should  be  rescued  from 
eternal  death — ^is  enough  to  outweigh  whole  mountains  of  difficulty.    '  Trust  in 
the  Lord  and  do  good ;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  ^ou  shaJt  be 
fed.'    Surely  this  verUy  is  a  better  security  than  bond  and  mortgage.    And  if 
the  Christian  ministry  is  not  the  road  to  wealth  and  emolument,  yet  think  how 
eweet  it  is  to  have  our  faith  strengthened,  and  our  hopes  matured,  by  those  sea- 
sonable supplies  of  earthly  gifts,  often  so  unexpectedly  received,  and  so  richly 
enjoyed ;  which  makes  us  r^ise  the  fact  that  he  who  fed  Elisha  in  the  vnlder- 
nesB  has  still  his  ravens  trained  to  meet  the  wants  of  his  anointed  ones.    And 
to  repel  the  idea  of  odium,  as  attached  to  this  poverty,  let  us  think  of  the  dis- 
tinction we  enjoy,  who  mav  be  truly  said  to  make  '  many  rich/    Could  the  gold 
of  California,  or  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  be  equal  to  that  approving  sentence, 
'Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant?'    Oh !  it  is  time  tiiat  this  sordid 
spirit  should  no  longer  deprive  the  church  of  the  talent  and  acquirements  which 
it  has  diverted  from  her  service,  while  its  reflex  influence  on  the  minds  of  pro- 
fessors has  been  equallv  injurious,  in  causing  them  to  withhold,  from  the  men 
whom  they  pretend  to  love,  that  remuneration  which  is  as  much  demanded  by 
the  amount  of  benefit  conferred,  as  by  the  imperative  directions  of  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest" 

The  next  eztraot  oontains  an  exhortation  to  young  men  and  to  motherSy 
whioh  it  would  be  well  if  many  heard  and  obeyed  : 

**  I  rejoice  to  hear  your  determination,  which  I  trust  you  will  never  have 
cause  to  regret.  Would  that  my  feeble  voice  could  reach  the  ear  of  pious  promising 
youths  who  have  not  yet  determined  bn  their  profession  I  If  they  really  love 
the  Saviour  whose  name  thoy  have  professed ;  if  the  souls  of  men  are  precious 
in  their  eyes ;  if  they  would  not  only  pray  '  thy  kinedom  come/  but  oy  their 
instrumentality  desire  to  hasten  on  that  long-promised  consummation,  let  them 
devote  themselves  to  the  Christian  ministry.  And  the  mothers— 0 1  that  I  could 
reach  their  hearts,  by  my  appeal  in  the  name  of  that  Saviour  who  is  so  precious 
to  their  souls  I  Do  they  seek  great  things  for  their  sons  T  And  is  not  the' 
plaudit  of  the  '  Son  of  Man,  when  he  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy 
angels  with  him/  of  more  value  than  that  ephemeral  distinction,  whioh  lasts  but 
for  a  day?  Would  they  have  their  boys  associate  in  good  society?  Cannot 
saints  and  angels  vie  in  dignity  and  refinement  with  the  rich  and  mighty  of  this 
world  ?  Would  they  lay  up  treasures  on  earth  for  their  beloved  ones  f  Will  not 
*  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fieuleth  not  away,'  avail  them 
more  than  the  filthy  lucre  of  temporal  abundance  ?  If  these  mothers  love  the 
Lord  as  they  profess,  they  vnll  not  withhold  from  him  the  ohoioeat  gift  tiiey  can 
present ;  but,  with  delight  and  transport,  will  exdaim, '  0  my  Saviour  I  hast  thou 
not  need  of  my  son ;  I  offer  him  for  thy  aernce,  wilt  thou  not  perfect  that  which 
concern eth  him?"' 

''  Many  cogent  arguments  might  doubtless  be  adduced, which  should  equally  ap- 
ply to  both  parents.  I  will  mention  but  one  suggestion,  however ;  and  that  is,  the 
necessity  oi  special  prayer  in  the  churches,  for  seminaries  and  colleges  ;  l^at  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  there  bestow  those  rich  effusions  which  will  best  fill  up  the 
ministerial  ranks,  and  furnish  our  Zion  with  faithful  watchmen,  '  which  shall 
never  hold  their  peace  day  nor  ni^t ;  and  they  that  make  mention  of  the  Lord 
shall  not  keep  silence,  and  give  him  no  rest,  till  he  establish,  and  till  he  make 
Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth.'  Then  would  our  outposts  and  frontier  con- 
gregations find  it  more  easy  to  secure  the  services  of  competent  men  ;  and  the 
reproach  of  the  present  day  would  be  removed,  that  while  candidates  flock  to 
the  more  wealthy  vacancies,  the  weaker  churches  find  none  to  break  to  them 
the  bread  of  life.'' 
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The  Pre8hyter\an  PtalmodtH;  h  oolleotion  of  Tones  adapted  to  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  of 
the  Presbyterian  Churoh  in  the  United  States  of  Amerioa.  Approred  by  tiie  General 
Assembly.    Edited  by  Thomas  HASTmas.    Presbyterian  Board  of  Pnblioation.    Philada. 

Well ;  what  good  thing  shall  we  have  next  7  Bight  glad  are  we  that  we 
Lave  got  as  far  as  this.  Presbyterians  ought  to  have  every  flMility  for  the 
cultivation  of  their  good^  old-fashioned,  worshipping,  simple  style  of  sing* 
ing.  There  is  no  better  way  to  perpetuate  our  ancient  usages  in  Psalmody 
than  to  have  a  musical  text-book;  which,  though  it  may  have  no  official  au-» 
thority  as  a  standard,  will  nevertheless  have  extensive  influence,  as  embody^ 
ing  the  fiuniliar  tunes  which  are  universally  loved  in  our  communion,  together 
with  others  entitled  to  be  introduced  into  public  worship. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  frame  a  book  of  this  kind 
for  so  large  a  church.  Although  there  are  many  tunes  universally  used 
throughout  our  widely-extended  borders,  there  are  also  many  local  ones  of 
great  popularity  in  particular  districts.  It  is,  of  coufse,  impossible  to  suit 
all  tastes.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  Presb^fterian  FkUmodiat  is  that 
it  will  tend  somewhat  to  secure  a  uniformity ;  or,  at  any  rate,  it  will  £uni^ 
liarize  to  our  numerous  congregations  tunes  which  have  some  natural  adap- 
tation to  our  general  mode  of  worship. 

Another  advantage  which  we  earnestly  hope  may  be  realized,  is  that  our 
new  Music  Book  may  stimulate  the  inquiry,  whether  there  ought  not  to  be 
more  coA^egattOTial  singing.  We  trust  that  the  Presbyterian  Psalmodist 
is  not  to  be  monopolized  by  choirs.  The  people  should  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  t\im  to  a  public  use  the  time-honoured  and  appropriate  tunes 
embraced  in  this  volume.  A  great  many  sober-minded  and  judicious  people 
among  us,  have  strong  impressions  of  the  evils  of  select  choiring,  and  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  precentor  restored  as  the  leader  of  the  dunr  of  the  univet^ 
gal  congregcUum,  We  well  remember  when  Thomas  Hastings,  the  skilful 
harmonizer  of  this  music  in  the  Psalmodist,  was  the  silver-voiced  precentor 
in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany.  Dr.  Chester,  who  wsa  at 
that  time  the  pastor,  waa  almost  equally  distinguished  for  musical  gifts ; 
and  the  praises  of  the  Lord  were  in  those  days  uttered  forth  with  a  power, 
solemnity  and  heartiness,  which  modern  methods  cannot  command. 

The  PresbyUrian  PkdmodiU  has  all  the  variety  of  tunes  usual  in  such 
works,  together  with  Anthems,  Chants,  &c.  The  total  number  of  the 
tunes  is  520,  an  aggregate  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  inveterate  vocalist* 
The  examination  which  we  have  been  able  to  give,  together  with  the  testi- 
mony of  others,  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  work  wiU  meet  the  public  ex- 
pectation, and  obtain  a  large  circulation.  The  price  is  only  75  cents.  Like 
a  householder,  the  Christian  Psalmodist  brings  out  of  its  treasury  ^^  things 
new  and  old.''  The  variety  of  its  tunes  is  admirable.  We  are  glad  to  see 
some  tunes  ^'  as  old  as  the  hills,"  and  a  good  display  of  excellent  ones  rarely 
found  in  any  one  book,  such  as  Federal  Street,  Gratitude,  Illinois,  Oberlin, 
Chester,  Crowningshield,  Fountain,  Latour,  Heber,  Conflict,  Luther,  Olneyi 
Ariel,  Hastings,  Bhine,  Sabbath,  Frederick,  Folsom,  &c. 

May  the  blessing  of  God  accompany  this  effort  to  promote  His  praise ;  and 
may  every  voice  that  sings  the  songs  of  Zion  in  this  volume  unite  in  singing 
the  new  song  in  the  heavenly  world. 

In  making  the  above  remarks  in  favour  of  congregational  singing,  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  interpreted  as  having  such  a  repugnance  to  choirs  and  organs 
as  to  judge  harshly  the  Christian  uberty  of  those  who  prefer  those  appen* 
dages. 
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UfUver9aU9m  FaUe  and  UiuoriphtraU    B7  A.  Alexaitdbis,  D.  D.    Presbyterian  Bond  of 
Publication,  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Alexander's  great  mind  was  pervaded  hj  a  keen  sagacity  and  rich 
oommon  sense,  which  admirably  qualified  him  to  silence  errorists.  Having 
an  almost  intuitive  perception  of  human  character,  and  possessing  a  large 
fund  of  knowledge,  he  could  wield  just  the  right  kind  of  truth  demanded 
by  the  intellectual  and  moral  state  of  his  antagonist.  What  gave  him  an 
additional  advantage  was  his^to  words.  He  was  remarkable,  not  only  for 
what  he  said,  but  ror  his  way  of  saying  it.  No  prolixity  fatigued  his  hearers 
or  his  readers.  He  had  a  quaint,  sententious  method  of  expressing  himself, 
which  wafi  of  no  small  use  in  carrying  on  an  argument  with  power. 

The  present  work  on  Universalism  contains  a  great  deal  in  a  small  com- 
pass. It  is  large  enough  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and  small  enough  to  entice 
readers.  There  is  mdreover  a  candour  about  it,  and  a  breathing  of  so  kind 
concern  for  those  who  embrace  the  delusion  it  exposes,  that  it  conciliates 
even  in  the  act  of  demolishing.     As  a  specimen,  we  annex  an  extract: 

''  But  we  come  now  to  the  main  point ;  the  hinge  of  the  whole  question. 
The  Universalist  lays  it  down  sa  a  principle,  that  the  sins  of  finite  creatures 
never  can  merit  eternal  punishment,  and  therefore  a  just  God  never  can  in- 
flict such  a  punishment.     Undoubtedly,  if  the  principle  assumed  is  correct, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable.     Ood  will  never  inflict  an  undeserved  punish- 
ment.   <  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right.'     But  we  demand  the  proof 
of  this  assumed  principle.     How  is  it  manifest  that  the  sins  of  men  may 
not  deserve  an  endless  punishment  t    I  am  sure  the  position  is  not  self-evi- 
dent, and  I  know  of  no  means  by  which  it  can  be  demonstrated.     The  Uni- 
versalist may  allege  that  sins  committed  in  a  short  time  never  can  deserve 
an  endless  penalty.     But  this  is  no  correct  method  of  estimating  the  dura- 
tion of  punishment.     No  such  principle  is  recognized  in  the  administration 
of  the  divine,  or  of  human  governments.     In  providence  a  man  often  suffers 
all  his  life  for  one  wrong  step ;  and  in  civil  governments,  the  crime  which 
it  required  only  a  moment  to  perpetrate,  is  punished  with  confinement  for 
years,  or  for  life.     And  the  admitted  principle  of  those  with  whom  we  dis- 
pute is  incompatible  with  this  method  of  apportioning  punishments ;  for 
they  agree  that  the  sins  of  a  short  life  are  punished,  or  may  be  punished, 
for  ages  of  ages — for  a  period  which,  in  some  sense,  is  called  everlasting  kcA 
eternal.     Now,  if  they  can  tell  us  how  this  is  consistent  with  the  principle 
assumed  in  their  argument,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  show^  that  for  aught 
we  know,  sins  of  this  life  may  be  justly  punished  for  ever.     The  truth  is, 
this  is  a  subject  on  which  human  reason  is  incapable  of  judging  correctly. 
We  are  not,  without  revelation,  competent  judges  of  the  deserts  of  sin: 

'^  But  it  is  alleged  again,  and  may  perhaps  be  principally  depended  on, 
in  support  of  this  argument,  that  a  finite  creature  cannot  contract  infinite 
guilt  ]  as  the  acts  of  such  a  creature  are  finite,  the  punishment  which  they 
incur  must,  of  necessity,  be  finite  also.  This  may  be  thought  good  reason- 
ing by  those  who  use  it,  but  in  my  apprehension,  it  is  mere  sophistical 
quibbling.  Just  as  forcibly  might  we  reason  that  a  finite  creature  could 
not  be  the  subject  of  eternal  happiness,  for  this  is  as  infinite  as  eternal 
misery.  And  it  matters  not,  as  it  relates  to  the  argument,  how  the  finite 
creature  becomes  the  subject  of  that  which  in  its  duration  is  infinite.  If  I 
were  fond  of  reasoning  about  infinites,  I  would  confront  this  argument  by 
one  much  stronger,  which  indeed  has  been  often  employed.  I  would  say, 
that  the  guilt  of  offences  is  properly  measured  by  the  dignity  and  excellence 
of  the  Being  against  whom  we  transgress;  and  by  the  extent  of  the  obliga- 
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tion  which  binds  ns  to  obedience.  This  is  an  acknowledged  principle  among 
men.  •  He  who  strikes  or  abases  a  good  &ther,  or  a  good  king,  to  whom  he 
is  subject,  aggravates  his  guilt  to  a  degree  which  is  estimated  by  the  scale 
mentioned.  But  I  am  aware  how  liable  we  are  to  mistakes,  when  we  reason 
about  infinites,  concerning  which  our  ideas  are  merely  negative,  and  of 
course  very  inadequate ;  and  therefore,  though  I  see  no  flaw  in  this  argu- 
ment, I  lay  but  little  stress  upon  it,  and  choose  to  rest  my  fetith  on  the  plain 
declarations  of  the  word  of  Ood^  which  will  never  mislead  us." 


Bible  Dictionary.    For  the  use  of  Bible  daues,  SohoolB  and  Familiei.    Fteebyteiuui 
Board  of  Publioation.    [Price  50  cents.] 

This  Dictionary  has  sone  through  the  test  of  one  edition,  and  is  justly 
regarded  as  the  best  publication  of  its  kind  extant.  We  have  found  infor- 
mation in  it,  which  was  omitted  in  large  octavo  volumes.  Let  us  see  what 
it  says  about  some  points  which  Presbyterians  are  unwilling  to  have  expur- 
gated from  their  &mily  reading. 

''  Prxsbttert,  an  ecclesiastical  council  composed  of  ministers  and  ruling 
elders,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  government  of  the  Church.  In  the  primitive 
Church,  we  find  the  apostles  and  elders  meeting  in  Jerusalem  to  settle  important 
questions  affectine  the  interests  of  the  Church,  Acts  xv.  2,  4,  6,  ^. ;  xxi.  17, 
18.  To  the  Presoyterv  is  assigned  the  dut^  of  ordaining  ministers  to  their 
work,  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  The  name  of  Presbyterian  is  derived  from  this  scriptural 
word,  and  accordingly  Presbyterians  hold  that  the  government  of  the  Church 
is  entrusted  to  Presbyterial  assemblies.  A  Presbytery  with  them  consists  of 
all  the  ministers  and  one  ruling  elder  from  each  congregation  within  a  certain 
district.  With  them  it  is  an  essential  principle  that  since  the  apostolic  o£5oe 
has  ceased  (see  Apostle)  the  Scripture  recognizes  no  grades  or  orders  in  the 
ministry ;  all  ministers  being  on  an  equality  as  to  authority.  The  scriptural 
bishop  was  no  more  than  a  presbvter,  an  overseer  of  the  flock,  as  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  by  prelatists,  and  the  pretence  that  modem  diocesan  bishops  are 
lioeal  successors  of  the  apostles,  is  an  unauthorized  assumption  of  dignity." 

"  Elder  primarily  signifies  one  of  the  older  men ;  and  as  such  persons,  from 
iheir  experience,  were  generally  selected  to  fill  the  jprincipal  stations  in  Church 
and  State,  the  term  came  to  be  used  as  a  designation  of^  office,  whether  the  in- 
cumbent was  old  or  young.    The  Hebrews,  in  Egypt,  had  iJieir  elders,  who 
were  their  chief  men  and  rulers,  and  through  them  Moses  communicated  with 
the  people,  Exod.  iii.  16.^  When  in  the  wifdemess  these -were  his  attendants 
and  assistants,  Exod.  xvii.  5.  ^  Out  of  this  number  at  a  subsequent  period,  he 
selected  seventy  to  assist  him  in  bearing  the  burden  of  office.  Numb.  xi.  16, 17. 
The  succession  of  this  office  may  be  traced  down  to  the  time  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  temple.    In  reference  to  this  existing  fact,  ministerial  officers  in  the 
Christian  Church  were  called  elders,  or  presbyters,  who  were  the  same  as  the 
bishops,  or  overseers  of  the  flock ;  compare  verses  17  and  28  of  Acts  xx ;  and 
Tit.  i.  5  and  7.    The  apostles  themselves  were  called  elders,  1  Pet.  v.  1 ;  2 
John  1.    In  the  organization  of  the  Presbjrterian  Church,  the  primitive  pattern 
in  the  designation  of  officers  has  been  strictly  adhered  to.    Tne  apostles  were 
an  extraordinary  class  of  officers,  and  have  no  successors,  (see  Apostles.)    The 
scriptural  Bishop  was  no  other  than  the  ordinary  minister  of  the  gospel  in 
charge  of  a  church,  as  seen  in  the  forecited  texts.    Of  elders,  there  were  two 
classes,  the  preaching  and  the  ruling.    These  Paul  distinguishes  in  1  Tim.  v. 
17,  "  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,  espe- 
cidlly  they  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine  -"  that  is,  the  elders'  who  well 
discharge  their  duty  in  ruling  in  the  church,  are  to  be  highly  honoured,  but  an 
especial  mark  of  distinction  is  to  be  conferred  on  those  who  preach  the  word. 
The  ruling  elder  appears  to  be  referred  to  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  under  the  designa- 
tion of  "  governments.''    In  another  enumeration  of  offices  in  Rom.  xii.  4--8, 
they  are  referred  to  as  ruling  with  diligence.    In  the  Jewish  Synagogue  there 
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were  saob  elders ;  and,  witii  the  right  qualifications,  they  eonstitate  a  usefol 
class  of  officers  in  the  Christian  church.  (See  Miller  on  Ruling  Elders,  and  a 
Tract  on  the  same  subject,  published  by  the  Board  of  Publication.") 

*'  Prbdbstin ATiON,  in  the  scriptural  and  doctrinal  sense,  is  God's  freely  and 
anchangeably  ordaining  from  eternity  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  human  will  or  making  God  the  author  of  sin.  This  predestina- 
tion as  it  has  reference  to  the  salvation  of  men,  has  been  called  the  decree  of 
election.  (See  Election.)  The  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  on  this  sul^ect  is 
that  as  GoQ  eternally  foreknew,  so  he  foreordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass. 
The  works  of  providence  and  ^ce  are  the  result  of  a  settled  plan,  and  not  of 
chance  or  contin^nCy,  Acts  li.  23  ;  zv.  18.  Any  other  view  would  be  inoon- 
sistent  with  the  divine  perfections.  Unless  God's  foreknowledge  is  imperfect  or 
deceptive,  which  cannot  be  conceived  without  making  him  an  imperfect  being, 
and  therefore  no  God,  eveiy  event  must  occur  precisely  as  he  forecnew  it  from 
all  eternity ;  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  ho  predetermined  every  event.  As 
this  predestination  refers  to  the  affairs  of  the  world,  so  it  does  to  the  deetioit 
of  some  men  to  salvation  and  to  the  means  necessary  for  that  end ;  and  likewise 
to  the  withholding  of  grace  from  others,  and  the  j^assing  of  them  by,  so  that 

fursulng  their  own  carnal  propensities  they  are  lustly  condemned,  Bom.  ix. 
1 — 18,  22,  23.  The  order  in  which  God  prooeeas,  is  to  predestinate  those 
whom  he  foreknew,  to  call  those  whom  he  predestinates,  to  justify  those  whom 
he  calls,  and  to  glorify  those  whom  he  Justifies,  Rom.  viii.  29,  30.  This  doo- 
trine  is  most  explicitly  set  forth  in  Eph.  i.  4 — 12 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9,  and  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  great  system  of  grace.  The  ordinary  objection  to  the  doctrine 
that  it  encourages  inaction  ana  licentiousness,  is  obviated  by  the  fact  that 
believers  are  predestinated  to  holiness,  to  sanctification,  to  good  works,  as  is 
shown  in  Eph.  i.  4;  ii.  10;'2  Thess.  ii.  13.  While  this  doctrine  is  liable  to 
abuse  by  the  ignorant  and  carnal,  the  godly  consideration  of  it  is  '  full  of 
sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons.' '' 


€\^i  Htligiona  ^nrll 


THE  PBJESBYTERUN  CHURCH. 

In  oar  next  number  we  shall  give  a  ibll  account  of  the  operations  of  the  four.  Boards  of  th« 
Presbyterian  Church  during  the  year. — ^Ed. 

A  Church  at  St.  Paul's,  Minnessota  Territory. — One  of  our 
Missionaries  thus  writes : 

'<  St.  Paul  is  the  capital  of  MinnessotA  Territory.  It  is  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  seven  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Minnes- 
sota  or  St.  Peter's  river,  and  oontains  at  present  a  population  of  two 
thousand.  The  town,  as  now  laid  out,  extends  along  the  river  a  distance 
of  two  miles.  Its  site  is  beautiful ;  a  succession  of  table-lands  approaching 
the  river  terminates  at  the  water's  edge  in  a  perpendicular  bluff  of  fifty- 
feet.  Upon  the  first  bench  stands  St.  Paul  ]  from  the  foot  of  the  second 
issue  springs  of  the  purest  water  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  town,  and 
comparatively  little  expense  will  conduct  it  through  every  street. 

St.  Paul  is  the  emporium  for  all  this  region  of  country^  even  aa  far  north 
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as  the  Selkirk  Setdement  in  Canada,  and  as  far  West  as  the  Red  Xtiyer  of 
the  North.  From  its  present  commercial  importance,  and  its  position  at 
the  head  of  navigation,  helow  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  St.  Panl  must 
become  the  city  of  the  npper  Mississippi.  These  things  make  this  an 
important  point,  as  well  to  those  who  labonr  to  extend  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  as  to  those  who  seek  the  wealth  of  this  world.'' 

Reviyals  in  oub  CoLLSOse. — ^Remarkable  reviyals  of  religion  have 
recently  occurred,  by  the  grace  of  Qtod,  in  four  of  the  Colleges  under  the 
supervision  of  Presbyterians,  viz :  Oglethorpe  University,  Ga. ;  Centre 
College,  Danville,  Ky. ;  Jefferson  College,  Pa. ;  and  Miami  University,  O. 
From  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  young  men,  numbering  about 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  nnmber  attending  these  institutions,  have  been 
hopefully  converted  to  God. 

Revtval  in  a  Presbitsbian  Aoademt.— The  Academy  at  Elder's 
Ridge,  under  the  care  of  the  BlairsviUe  Preub^teryy  and  superintended  by 
the  Kev.  A.  Donaldson,  has  had  some  indications  of  the  special  presence  ox 
God,  and  his  willingness  to  bestow  blessings.  At  a  recent  communioUi 
eight  of  the  students  connected  themselves  with  the  church ;  and  since 
then  three  or  four  others  have  professed  a  hope.  A  number  of  others  were 
deeply  concerned.  This  institution  numbered  fifty  students  during  the  past 
winter,  and  will  perhaps  reach  sixty-five  or  seventy  during  the  summer. 
What  encouragement  do  these  fitcts  give  to  God's  people,  constantly  to  send 
up  to  his  throne  the  prayer,  "  0  Lord,  revive  thy  work." 

China  Missions. — ^At  Nmgpo  a  house  has  recentlv  been  erected,  sev- 
enty-five feet  long  and  forty-three  wide.  A  portico  and  vestibule,  with  the 
front  walls,  take  up  about  twenty-five  feet,  leaving  the  hall  for  worship 
about  fifty-three  feet  by  forty.  Two  young  women  have  been  just  received 
as  members  of  the  church  at  Ningpo,  one  of  them  a  pupil  in  the  boarding 
school,  the  other  a  member  of  Miss  Aldersey's  school.  Two  persons  at 
the  same  city,  one  of  them  a  teacher,  were  inquirers;  and  a  third  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  Christian.  '<  The  experiment  of  writing  and  teaching  the 
colloquial  dialect  goes  on  with  increasing  satisfaction''  writes  one  of  the 
brethren  at  Ningpo.  At  Canton,  Mr.  Harper  writes — ''The  interest  in 
emigration  to  CaJdfomia  is  increasing  wonderfully.  Sixteen  ships  are  now 
chartered  to  convey  Chinese  emigrants,  at  from  $40  to  950  apiece.  ...  I 
think  eight  thousand  is  a  low  estimate  of  the  number  now  in  California. 
The  letters  that  come  back  urge  their  friends  to  sell  out  all  to  get  the 
means  to  come.  They  are  nearly  all  from  this  vicinity,  and  sp^  this 
dialect.'' 

India  Missions. — ^Two  members  of  the  little  Christian  congregation  at 
Allahabad  had  b^en  removed  by  defith,  one  an  aged  woman,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  church  for  eight  or  ten  years,  the  othea  a  young  woman — > 
both  of  whom  professed  to  rdy  solely  on  the  Lord  Jesus  for  eternal  life. 
Four  persons  were  to  apply  to  the  church-session  at  Agra,  the  same  week 
in  which  the  letter  from  that  station  was  written,  for  admission  as  members 
of  the  church. 

f  Fbuits  of  Db.  Alexanbeb's  Wobks. — ^It  is  well  known  that  Dr. 
Archibald  Alexander  selected  the  Board  of  Publication  as  the  channel  for 
publishing  almost  all  the  books  he  wrote  after  its  organization     We  have 
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already  stated  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  we  had  circulated  more  than 
sixteen  millions  of  pages  of  his  writings  I  We  are  receiving  from  varioofl 
quarters  evidence  that  the  seed  so  widely  sown  does  not  lie  barren  in  the 
ground.  A  colporteur  in  Pennsylvania^  from  whom  a  letter  has  just  been 
received,  says :  **  Some  two  years  ago  I  sold  three  copies  of  Alexander's 
Religious  Experience  to  three  different  families.  This  winter  there  were 
five  heads  of  families  united  to  the  church,  who  all  stated  to  the  pastor  that 
that  book,  under  a  kind  Providence,  had  been  the  means  of  leading  them 
to  take  the  step  they  did.  The  pastor  said  our  book^  had  been  the  means 
of  great  good  among  his  people. — H.  and  F.  Record. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMAN'S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 

The  reo^ipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year,  including  a  balance  of 
$243  64  from  last  yearns  account,  have  been  $23,660  64,  an  increase  of 
$2,970  43  over  the  previous  year ;  the  expenditures  during  the  same  time, 
$22,651  43.  This  does  not  include  the  amounts  raised  and  expended  by 
local  branches,  and  auxiliaries,  and  other  Seaman's  Friend  Societies  in  the 
ports  on  the  Atlantic,  and  on  our  Western  lakes,  rivers  and  canals. 

The  Sailor's  Home,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  prospers.  The 
number  of  seamen  who  have  boarded  at  the  Home  within  the  year,  is  three 
thousand  and  twenty-seven,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  eleven  have  become 
officers  of  ships ;  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  have  signed  the  temper- 
ance pledge,  three  hundred  and  seventy  of  them  apparently  reformed 
inebriates.  Inmates  of  the  Home  have  deposited  in  the  Savings  Bank  over 
$11,000.  Two  hundred  and  eighteen  shipwrecked  and  destitute  men  have 
been  relieved  at  an  expense  of  $683  08,  besides  a  considerable  amount  in 
clothing,  contributed  by  Ladies'  Societies.  The  number  that  have  entered 
the  Home  in  ten  years,  since  the  house  was  first  opened,  is  thirty-three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  Another  &ct  denoting  progress, 
is  that  there  are  now  over  $5,000,000  on  deposit  in  the  Seaman's  Savings 
Bank,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  the  property  of  seamen.  The 
pound  expended  for  them  has  thus  gained  more  than  ^^  ten  pounds,'* 

The  Society  still  continues  its  missions  in  China,  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  at  Valparaiso,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  France  and  Sweden.  It  has 
also  sent  out  chaplains  within  the  year  to  San  Francisco,  Panama,  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Denmark,  and  has  one  under  commission  for  St.  Helena.  The 
Society  has  also  aided  three  chaplaincies  in  this  country. 

In  nearly  every  station  there  have  been  more  or  less  hopeful  conversions 
to  Christ ',  and  others  under  awakening,  have  gone  out  to  be  converted  at 
sea ;  and  revivals  have  occurred  on  ship-board.  In  our  own  seaports  are 
twenty-seven  chaplains  labouring  among  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
seamen  annually  arriving  in  them.  Twenty-four  ministers  and  thirty-two 
canal  missionaries  also  have  laboured  among  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  boatmen  and  inland  sailors  of  the  West.  In  some  of  the  Bethels 
on  our  seaboard  have  been  revivals  of  considerable  power  and  extent ;  in 
nearly  all  of  them  individual  awakenings  and  conversions.  Many  thousands 
of  Bibles  have  been  sent  out,  from  the  chaplaincies  at  home  and  abroad,  to, 
Denmark)  Sweden,  Norway,  France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy. 
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AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

The  28th  annnal  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  May  11, 1852,  in  the 
Musical  Fund  Hall. 

EeceipU,  9193,846  22 ;  of  which  $45,836  54  were  donations,  and  S4,201 
95  legacies ;  $136,703  95  for  sale  and  in  payment  of  debts ;  from  tenants 
renting  rooms  of  the  society  $2,375 ;  rent  of  depository  $3,000 ;  loan  re« 
ceiyed  $2,000 ;  balances  from  last  year  $1,528  78. 

Expenditures, — For  stereotype  plates,  $3,233 16 ;  copyrights  and  editinj 
$2,781  69 ;  engravings,  $3,280  95 ;  paper,  $40,733  03  ;  printing,  $14,55: 
17  y  binding,  $50,046  16 ;  Bibles  and  Testaments  bought,  and  misceliane 
ous  books  purchased  to  fill  orders,  $6,385  17 ;  interest  on  loans,  2,449  56 
salaries  of  secretary,  superintendent  of  book-store,  book-keeper,  salesman 
clerks  and  labourers,  $8,582  19 ;  rent  of  depository  and  offices,  $3,600 
taxes,  $624  80 ;  salaries  and  expenses  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  missiona- 
ries and  agents,  and  donations  of  books  to  poor  schools,  &c.,  $52,907  33 
(which  includes  an  over-drafb  this  year  of  $1,468  05  more  than  the  amount 
received  for  this  purpose;)  miscellaneous  items, $5,219  84;  balance  cash 
on  hand,  $50  17. 

The  society  is  now  indebted  for  paper,  binding,  &c.,  $33,999  62,  which,- 
added  to  the  amount  of  loans  bearing  interest,  $39,360  29,  exhibits  a  total 
indebtedness  of  $63,359  91.  The  amount  of  stock  of  paper  and  books  is 
$90,694  45. 

Sunday  School  Mmionaries. — One  hundred  and  forty  of  these  labourers, 
have  been  employed  for  various  periods  of  time,  in  twenty-six  different 
states  and  territories.  These  Sunday-school  missionaries  have  established 
1,085  new  schools,  and  have  visited  and  revived  1,785  othw  schools,  alto- 
gether embracing  24,999  teachers,  and  165,323  scholars.  They  have  dis- 
tributed by  sale  and  donation,  $57,224  worth  of  religious  books  for  children 
and  youth. 

The  Missionary  labours  of  the  Society  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  pub- 
lishing department.  Indeed,  the  latter  b  quite  subordinate  to  the  former. 
As  a  Missionary  Institution,  the  Society  has  two  chief  objects :  1.  To  open 
new  Sunday-schools  in  neighbourhoods  and  settlements  where  they  would  not 
otherwise  be  established ;  and,  2.  To  supply  them  with  means  of  carrying 
on  the  schools  successfully,  when  thus  begun. 

The  Board  have  just  appointed  a  Missionary  to  establish  Sunday-schools 
in  Califomia,  and  other  places  on  the  Pacific  coast.  To  meet  the  expenses 
of  this  agency  will  require  large  and  immediate  aid. 

Donations  of  Books,  Tracts,  dhc,,  have  been  made  (including  $1,625  80| 
the  details  of  which  are  not  yet  reported)  to  the  value  of  $17,419. 

PMishing  Department, — Thir^-eight  new  publications  have  been  issued 
during  the  last  year,  equal  to  5,750  pages  18mo. 

The  Sunday  School  Jowmal,  published  semi-monthly,  for  teachers,  and 
the  Youth's  Penny  Gazette,  published  every  other  week,  for  children,  with 
over  100,000  subscribers,  continue  to  receive  increased  patronage,  and  the 
great  reduction  of  postage  on  these  papers,  under  the  new  post-office  law,  will, 
no  doubt,  largely  increase  the  circulation.  No  profit  is  derived  from  these 
papers,  the  subscription  price  merely  covering  the  outlay  for  paper  and 

Srinting.     The  total  value  of  publications  distributed  during  the  year  is 
149,348  50. 

Vol.  n.— No.  6  86 
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AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  Report  of  the  Board  was  read  by  Bet. 
Dr.  Baird: 

The  Board  are  much  encouraged  by  the  year's  work ;  the  receipts  are 
$56,249 — $5;000  more  than  the  preyions  year ;  they  have  found  a  large 
number  of  suitable  labourers ;  the  labours  of  their  Missionaries  haTe  been 
very  successful,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  They  refer  to  the  need  of  more 
effort  among  our  foreign  population,  the  Catholic  Church  being  especially 
active  in  that  field.  There  are  eighty-five  labourers  in  this  field,  distributed 
in  fifteen  States ;  some  of  them  have  settled  congregations ;  others  travel 
over  very  wide  districts.  Four  Missions  have  been  temporarily  suspended ; 
fifteen  new  ones  established ;  one  chtirch  of  ninety-five  converted  Romanists 
has  connected  itself  with  the  Baptists ;  a  few  other  congregations  are  pre- 
paring for  a  similar  movement  More  than  one  thousand  sermons  have 
been  preached ;  five  million  pages  distributed;  twenty  thousand  Romanist 
£imilies  visited^  furnished  with  tracts,  &c.,  and  a  large  number  have  been 
converted. 

In  the  foreign  field,  $1,000  have  been  given  to  assist  the  French  Canadian 
Missionary  Society.  The  Board  have  two  Missionaries  in  Hayti,  one  at 
Valparaiso,  one  at  Rio  Janeiro,  one  in  Ireland,  eleven  in  France,  two  in 
Sweden,  two  in  Italy;  in  all,  twenty-five.  The  Board  deem  the  present 
time  auspicious,  but  increased  effort  is  demanded  to  counteract  the  w^ks 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  aided  as  it  is  (in  Europe)  by  despotism. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

r  New  Publications  ninety-six,  of  which  twenty-five  are  volumes  in  English, 
€lerman,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Danish.  Total 
publications,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-five,  of  which  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  are  volumes ;  total  approved  abroad,  in  about  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  languages,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Periobioals. — ^The  monthly  edition  of  the  American  Messenger  is  two 
hundred  thousand;  of  the  American  Messenger  in  German,  twenty-five 
thousand ;  and  of  The  dhild^s  Paper  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand.  Of  the  Family  Christian  Almanac  were  printed  three  hundred  and 
ten  thousand ;  and  of  the  Christian  Almanac  in  German,  thirty  thousand. 

Circulation  of  Publications,  eight  million  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-three,  including  nine  hundred  and 
fflxty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  volumes,  and  embracing 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  million  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pages.  Total  since  the  formation  of  the  society, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  niillion  seven  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty  publications,  including  seven  million  five  hundred 
and  thirty-five  thousand  and  sixty-four  volumes.  Gratuitous  circulation 
during  the  year  among  the  destitute,  sixty-five  million  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  pages,  value  about  $43,500, 
including  six  million  six  hundred  and  ten  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pages  to  life  members. 

Receipts,  in  donations,  $116,406  41;  for  sales  $220,343  50;  total, 
with  balance  $109  02  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  of  AprU;  1851;  $342^858  93. 
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ExPENDiTUBS  during  the  year,  inclnding  $79,073  82  for  colportage  and 
120,000  remitted  to  foreign  and  pagan  lands,  $342,199  10.  Balance  in  the 
treasarj  first  of  April,  1852,  $659  83 ;  leaving  the  society  under  ohligations 
for  paper,  to  be  paid  within  six  months,  $45,487  05. 

General  Agents  and  Superintendents  of  Colportage  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty-one,  have  been  employed  for  large  districts  of  country,  in 
nusing  funds,  and  securing  and  superintending  the  labours  of  colporteurs. 

Colportage. — ^The  whole  number  of  colporteurs  during  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  year  has  been  six  hundred  and  forty-three,  including  one  hun* 
died  and  seventy  students,  from  forty  different  institutions,  for  their  vaca- 
tions ;  exclusive  of  seventy-three  recently  commissioned.  Of  the  wholei 
one  hundred  and  four  were  devoted  to  the  foreign  emigrant  populationi 
German,  Irish,  French,  Welsh,  Spanish,  Norwegian,  Danish  and  Dutch* 
The  number  in  commission  April  1,  was  four  hundred  and  two. 

Statistical  Results. — ^Years  of  service,  264;  number  of  fiuniliesvisitedi 
552,538 ;  with  257,967  personal  religious  conversations  or  prayer  was  held; 
13,199  public  or  prayer-meetings  were  held  or  addressed ;  volumes  soldj 
488,624 ;  books  granted  to  destitute  households,  137,115.  The  spiritual 
destitution  of  the  fields  thus  traversed,  will  appear  from  the  &ct  that  88,677 
£imilies  habitually  neglect  evangelicid  preaching,  making  1,560,000  souls 
reached  within  four  years,  who  do  not  enjoy  the  instructions  of  the  ministry; 
62,442  fiimilies,  during  the  year,  were  found  destitute  of  all  religious  books 
except  the  Bible;  38,354  had  not  the  Bible;  and  51,462  were  Roman 
Catholic  fiunilies. 

These  statistics  show  that  colportage  is  reaching  the  poor  and  the  desti- 
tate,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  col- 
porteurs from  various  parts  of  the  Union,  embodied  in  the  report.  So  vast 
IS  the  destitution,  so  wide  the  dispersion,  and  so  rapid  the  emigration,  that 
the  committee  reiterate  their  conviction  of  the  speedy  necessity  of  at  least 
one  thousand  eolporteurs  for  this  continent. 

Foreign  and  Pagan  Lands. — ^The  urgent  claims  of  various  missionary 
stations  impelled  the  committee,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  to  increase  the 
appropriations  for  foreign  distribution  from  118,000,  as  proposed^  to  $20,000. 


AMERICAN  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Summary  of  Results. — The  society  has  had  in  its  service  the  last 

?ear,  1065  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in  28  different  states  and  territories. 
n  the  New  England  states,  805;  the  middle  states,  213;  the  southern 
states,  14 ;  the  western  states  and  territories,  533.  Of  these,  619  have 
been  the  pastors  or  stated  supplies  of  single  congregations ;  and  446  have 
ministered  to  two  or  three  congregations  each,  or  occupied  still  wider  fields; 
the  itinerant  system  being  embraced  in  the  policy  of  the  society,  as  auxili- 
ary to  its  great  object — the  permanent  establishment  of  the  pastoral  relation. 
Nine  missionaries  have  preached  to  congregations  of  coloured  people ;  and  60 
in  foreign  languages — 18  to  Welsh  and  39  to  German  congregations ;  and 
others  to  congregations  of  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Swiss,  Hollanders,  and  French- 
men. The  number  of  congregations  supplied,  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  1948 ; 
and  the  aggregate  of  ministerial  service  performed  is  equal  to  862  years.  The 
papils  in  Sabbath-schools  amount  to  66,500.  There  have  been  added  to  the 
churches  6820,  viz : — 3810  on  profession,  and  3010  by  letter.  Sixty-one  mis* 
sonaries  make  mention  in  their  reports  of  revivals  of  religion  in  their  oongre* 
gations;  and  349  missionaries  report  2643  hopeful  conversions.  Forty.five 
churches  have  been  organized  by  the  missionaries  during  the  year ;  and  forty- 
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two  that  had  been  dependent  have  assumed  the  sapport  of  their  own  ministry. 
Siztj-five  houses  of  worship  have  been  completed ;  fifty-five  others  repaired| 
and  the  building  of  sixty  others  commenced.  Ninety  young  men,  in  con- 
nection with  the  missionary  churches,  are  in  preparation  for  the  gospel 
ministry. 

The  Tbeasurt.— Receipts,  $160,062  25 ;  liabilities,  $174,263  77 ;  pay- 
ments, $162,831  14 — ^leaving  $11,482  63  still  due  to  missionaries  for  labour 
performed ;  towards  cancelling  which  there  is  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$9907  15. 

Progress. — With  the  same  number  of  labourers  as  were  in  commission 
the  preceding  year,  eighteen  more  have  been  employed  in  the  western  states 
and  territories ;  nine  more  years  of  missionary  service  have  been  performed ; 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  more  congregations  have  been  blessed  with 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  more  indi- 
viduals have  been  added  to  the  churches.  The  receipts  exceed  those  of  the 
preceding  year  by  $9122 — ^the  greater  part  of  the  increase  being  from  the 
regular  contributions  of  the  churches. 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETT. 

T  HE  receipts  of  the  year  from  all  sources  amount  to  $808,744  81 ;  being 
an  increase  of  $81,842  28  beyond  those  of  the  previous  year ;  and  $24,^ 
180  67  more  than  was  ever  received  before  by  the  society  during  any 
single  year. 

The  number  of  Bibles  printed  during  the  same  period  is  239,000,  and  of 
Testaments  476,500,  making  a  total  of  706,500  copies. 

The  number  of  Bibles  distributed  is  221,450 ;  and  of  Testaments  444,- 
565,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of  666,015.  This  is  an  increaoe  of  73,583 
over  the  issues  of  the  previous  year,  and  makes  an  aggregate,  sinoe  the  for- 
mation of  the  society,  of  8,238,982  Bibles  and  Testaments. 

The  society  has  prepared  a  Royal  Octavo  Bible,  in  pica,  for  the  use  of 
frtmilies,  and  for  the  aged,  who  require  a  large  lett^ ;  and  a  New  Testament 
in  French  and  English,  in  parallel  columns.  The  Board  has  likewise  pub- 
lished the  books  of  Joshua,  Judees,  Ruth,  I.  Samuel,  11.  Samuel,  and  I. 
Kings,  in  the  Choctaw  tongue,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Cyrus  Byington, 
of  the  Choctaw  Mission,  and  the  Ghwpel  of  John,  in  the  Grebo  language, 
for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  in  Western  Africa. 

The  collation  of  the  English  Bible,  mentioned  in  the  two  previous  reports, 
is  now  completed,  and  an  account  of  it  will  be  frimished  in  the  report  of  the 
present  year. 

The  society  has  had  in  its  employ  81  agents  through  moat  of  the  year, 
including  two  in  Texas  and  one  in  California. 

Grants  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  in  greatly  increased  numbers,  have  been 
made  by  the  Board  to  local  auxiliaries  3  to  the  various  Missionary  Boards ; 
to  Sunday-schools ;  to  seamen  and  boatmen ;  to  the  blind,  and  to  individuals 
for  gratuitous  distribution  among  the  destitute,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Besides  the  grants  of  books,  $80,900  has  been  granted  by  the  Board  in 
money  to  aid  in  publishing  the  Scriptures  in  foreign  lands,  especially  in 
China,  Northern  and  Southern  India,  and  in  Turkey,  France  and  Russia, 
under  the  direction  of  various  Missionary  Boards  and  Bible  organizations. 

The  society  has  purchased  grounds  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  new 
Bible  house  in  Astor-place,  the  present  house  being  now  quite  too  small.  It 
will  be  706  feet  in  circumferenoe. 
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AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION. 

The  Report  denounced  the  traffic  in  spirituous  and  intoxicating  liquors. 
The  wealth  of  the  world  (one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  America,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  Britain,)  has  annually  been  laid  upon  its  altars, 
but  it  is  the  world's  curse.  For  two  hundred  years  Legislatures  have 
endeavoured  to  bridle  and  regulate  this  giant  evil;  but  the  Maine  Law  has 
risen  to  struggle  and  destroy  it.  The  report  presented  in  detail  the  char- 
acter and  workings  of  this  law,  the  impression  it  has  made  on  the  nation, 
its  enthusiastic  welcome,  first  by  the  National  Temperance  Convention,  and 
then  by  numerous  State  and  lo^  bodies ;  its  demand  in  other  States  by  a 
million  petitioners ;  its  free  and  powerful  Legislative  discussions^  and,  finally, 
its  adoption  in  Minnesota,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  all  forming 
one  of  the  rich  events  of  the  nineteenth  ^entury.  In  preparing  the  people 
of  the  States  for  this  law,  the  American  Temperance  Union  has  oeen  an  hum- 
ble labourer,  with  other  organizations,  and  has  issued  in  the  year,  seventy- 
five  thousand  Journals ;  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  Youth's  Temper- 
ance Advocates ;  ten  thousand  pamphlets ;  eight  hundred  thousand  pages 
of  original  tracts,  nearly  all  bearing  on  this  law. 

The  Report  gratefully  noticed  the  active  operations  of  other  organiza- 
tions, the  i^d  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  press ;  lauded  the  temperance  in  our 
merchant  ships,  and  lamented  the  continuance  of  the  spirit  ration  in  the 
Navy,  now  tending  backward  to  the  horrid  barbarity  of  the  flogging  system. 
it  gave  cheering  intelligence  from  New  Brunswick,  where  the  Maine  Law  is 
adopted ;  from  England  and  Scotland,  where  it  b  looked  to  with  hope ;  from 
Liberia,  a  Maine  Law  Republic ;  from  South  Africa,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands ;  and  in  view  of  the  vast  interests  at  stake,  of  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  the  power  of  truth,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  good  done,  and  the 
promised  aid  of  the  Almighty,  exhorted  the  friends  of  the  cause  to  be  of 
good  courage,  and  play  the  man.    A  good  time  is  coming. 


<Srm0nn]  of  doob  tfjiings. 


PROMISES  FOR  THE  DOUBTING. 

EvzRT  pastor  finds  among  his  flock  some  desponding  souls  who  refuse  to  feed 
by  faith  upon  the  promises,  under  a  strong  impression  that  the  promises  are  not 
for  them.  In  many  cases  this  state  of  mmd  lasts  for  years,  causing  ereat  con- 
cern and  perplexity  to  the  pastor,  as  well  as  unspeakable  distress  and  sickness 
of  heart  to  toe  subject  of  it.  Such  a  distemper  of  the  mind  may  arise  from 
pride,  which  refuses  to  begin  the  Christian  life  as  a  babe  in  grace,  but  aspires 
to  be  a  well-grown  saint,  full  of  strength  and  activity  from  the  birth.  Or  it 
may  originate  in  unsuspected  selfishness,  which  so  busily  occupies  itself  on  the 
degrees  of  its  personal  eiigoyment,  as  to  care  little  for  the  claims  of  duty,  or 
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the  honour  and  glory  of  God.  Or  the  malady  may  be  owing  to  natural  feeble- 
ness of  purposOi  the  yacillations  of  an  irresolute  mind,  often  connected  with  a 
low  state  of  the  animal  spirits ;  and  the  constitutional  turn  for  melancholy  is 
often  aggravated  b^r  injudicious  teaching.  Tet,  in  most  of  these  cases,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  either  that  these  persons  have  in  them  some  faint  and  half- 
suppressed  motions  of  grace,  struggling  after  a  freer  life ;  or  at  least  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  truly  with  them,  and  that  they  are  not  fiur  from  the  kingdom 
01  the  promises. 

The  nealing  of  such  a  distempered  plight  of  mind,  is  truly  a  work  for  that 
Great  Physician  who  is  able  to  apply  the  remedy  to  the  very  seat  of  the  disease 
in  the  inmost  soul.  Yet  there  are  various  considerations  presented  in  Soip- 
ture  which  may,  by  his  divine  blessing,  administer  toward  the  cure.  The  fA- 
lowine  consideration  has  sometimes  been  found  efficacious  in  relieving  the  dis- 
tressed mind  of  an  habitual  doubter. 

Take  some  inspired  promise — say  this,  which  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Serip- 
tures,  '*  Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Juord  shall  be  saved." 
There  is  no  Question  but  this  is  a  divine  promise,  most  sure  to  all  who  avail 
themselves  or  it,  by  reoeivine  it,  and  praying  in  the  faith  of  it.  But  the  (Us- 
tressed  doubter  asks  incredulously»  **  How  shall  I  know  that  this  promise  is  for 
me  7"  Well,  then,  for  whom  is  it  intended  ?  God  has  spoken  it  He  never 
speaks  in  vain.  He  means  it  for  some  one.  He  does  not  offer  it  to  the  holy 
angels,  for  they  never  needed  salvation.  He  does  not  offer  it  to  the  redeemed 
Boms  under  the  altar,  who  are  awaiting  the  resurrection  of  their  bodies,  for 
they  are  already  saved.  He  does  not  o£Sr  it  to  lost  spirits  in  hell,  for  they  are 
liwyond  the  reach  and  scope  of  the  promise,  which  extends  only  to  them  in  a 
state  of  probation.  He  does  not  offer  it  to  a  careless  and  hardened  world, whidi 
would  only  tread  this  precious  pearl  under  swinish  feet.  For  whom,  then,  can 
this  glorious  promise  be  designed,  if  not  for  you,  who  are  deeply  anxious  in 
reference  toyour  salvation,  ana  are  asking  vrith  many  sighs  and  tears  for  away 
of  hope  ?  les,  it  is  meant  for  nobody  if  not  for  you.  Lay  hold  of  this  promise 
without  hesitation  or  reserve,  as  your  own  proper  possession.  Seise  it,  and  it 
is  yours.  You  shall  have  etwnal  salvation  just  by  the  asking  I  You  have  on]y 
to  take  it  as  frankly  as  it  is  offered,  and  the  blessed  promise  is  all  your  own. 
Christian  Treasury, 


FAITH'S  HARD  FIGHT. 


It  is  not  easy,  I  grant,  to  walk  b^  faith.  **  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  V 
What  need  have  the  best  of  us  with  increasing  earnestness  to  cry,  "  Lord  in- 
crease our  faith  V  Among  things  seen,  to  love  the  unseen — ^to  be  in  the  world 
and  not  of  it — ^to  live  below  and  yet  to  dwell  above— never  to  foreet  our  home 
yonder  in  the  sunniest  hours  of  a  home  here— to  obey  the  apostolic  injunction, 
for  them  who  have  wives  to  be  as  though  they  had  none — for  them  that  weep  to 
be  as  though  they  wept  not — for  them  that  rejoice  to  be  as  though  they  rejoiced 
not — ^for  them  that  buy  to  be  as  those  that  possessed  not — ^for  a  king  to 
remember  that  he  is  but  a  beggar  at  his  prayers — for  a  Lasarus  at  the  eate  to 
remember  that  he  shall  be  a  xing  in  glor^ — to  believe  that  God  is  kdnd  when 
his  hand  is  smiting  and  this  flesh  is  smarting — ^to  be  content  that  Christ  came 
down  into  our  garden  and  plucked  the  sweetest  flower  in  unblown  bud  or  blos- 
som, even  to  place  it  in  his  own  bosom — ^when  the  screws  go  into  the  coffin,  and 
the  mould  rattles  hollow  on  its  lid,  to  rise  to  the  scene  where  the  spirit  shines 
and  sings  in  glory ;  these,  I  grant,  are  no  easy  things. 

Faith  has  a  hard  fight  of  it,  but  she  shall  have  a  grand  victory — a  rough 

Sassage  of  it,  but  she  shall  have  a  happy  landing.    Angels  throng  the  shore — 
esus,  with  a  train  of  saints,  awaits  the  believer's  coming.    To  those  who 
mourn  departed  saints,  we  say,  '*  Weep  not  for  the  dead."    Happy  are  they 
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who  are  anchored  in  the  desired  haven — they  are  with  the  Lord — ^they  are  at 
home — they  are  at  rest ;  and  is  not  that  better  than  to  be  left  to  battle  here  with 
fierce  tempests,  and  a  troubled  sea  ? — Ibid. 


ACCESS  TO  GOD. 

HowEYiH  early  in  the  morning  you  seek  the  gate  of  access,  you  find  it 
already  open ;  and  however  deep  the  midnight-moment  when  you  find  yourself 
in  the  suaden  arms  of  death,  the  winged  prayer  can  brine  an  instant  Saviour. 
And  this  wherever  you  are.  It  needs  not  that  you  ascend  some  special  Pisgah 
or  Moriah.  It  needs  not  that  you  should  enter  some  awful  shrine,  or  pull  off 
your  shoes  on  some  holy  ground.  Could  a  memento  be  reared  on  every  spot 
from  which  an  acceptable  prayer  has  passed  away,  and  on  which  a  prompt 
answer  has  come  down,  we  should  find  Jehotxih  sJiammcUh,  '*  the  Lord  has  been 
here,'^  inscribed  on  many  a  cottage  hearth,  and  many  a  dungeon  floor.  We 
should  find  it  not  only  in  Jerusalem's  proud  temple  and  David's  cedar  galleries, 
but  in  the  fisherman^  cottage  by  the  brink  of  Gennesareth,  and  in  the  upper 
chamber  where  Pentecost  began.  And  whether  it  be  the  field  where  Isaac  went 
to  meditate,  on  the  rocky  knoll  where  Jacob  lay  down  to  sleep,  or  the  brook 
where  Israel  wrestled,  or  the  den  where  Daniel  sazed  on  the  hungry  lions,  and 
the  lions  gazed  on  him,  or  the  hill-sides  where  uie  Man  of  Sorrows  prayed  all 
night,  we  should  still  discern  the  prints  of  the  ladder's  feet  let  down  from 
heaven — the  landing-place  of  mercies,  because  the  starting-point  of  prayer. 
And  all  this  whatsoever  you  are.  It  needs  no  saint,  no  proficient  in  pietj,  no 
adept  in  eloquent  language,  no  dignity  of  earthly  rank.  It  needs  but  a  simple 
Hannah  or  a  lisping  SamueL  It  needs  but  a  blind  beggar  or  a  loathsome 
lazar.  It  needs  but  a  penitent  publican  or  a  dying  thief.  And  it  needs  no 
sharp  ordeal,  no  costly  passport,  no  painful  expiation,  to  bring  you  to  the  mercy 
seat ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  it  needs  the  costliest  of  all.  But  the  blood  of  the 
atonement,  the  Saviour's  merit,  the  name  of  Jesus,  priceless  as  they  are,  cost 
the  sinner  nothing.  They  are  freely  put  at  his  disposal,  and  instantly  and  con- 
stantly he  may  use  them.  This  access  to  God  in  every  place,  at  every  moment, 
without  any  price  or  personal  merit,  is  it  not  a  privilege  ? — Eev,  Jos,  HamiUon* 


ONE  HOUR  WITH  THEE. 

0ns  hour  with  Thee,  Creator  I  when  at  mom 

The  crimson  beams  illume  the  eastern  sky. 
Before  the  daily  weight  of  care  is  borne, 

Grant  l^at  to  Thee  my  londng  soul  may  fly, 
And  with  an  humble  faith  to  Thee  may  bear 
Its  morning  sacrifice  of  praise  and  prayer. 

One  hour  with  Thee,  0  Saviour  I  when  at  noon 

The  weary  pause  to  rest  from  toil  and  care. 
My  thoughts  may  turn  from  scenes  of  grief  and  gloom 

To  rest  on  Thee,  who  once  the  weight  didst  bear 
Of  human  woe,  that  man  might  learn  from  Thee 
To  reach  Thy  home,  from  sin's  dominion  free. 

One  hour  with  Thee,  0  Holy  Spirit  I    Night 
Brines  calmness,  thought,  to  all  the  race  of  man  ; 

Descend,  I  pray,  on  dove-like  pinions  light. 
Dwell  in  my  heart,  that  when  this  narrow  span 

Of  life  is  o'er,  my  soul  may  rise  above. 

To  dwell  for  ever  in  a  Heaven  of  Love.  [SeUcUd, 


*    -  *• 
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COME  UNTO  ME  I 

I  am  the  First  and  the  Last.  I  liud  the  foundations  of  the  earth.  I  framed 
the  starry  firmament,  and  filled  it  with  innumerable  and  vast  worlds.  I  spake, 
and  it  was  done :  I  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast.  Oyer  whatsoever  has  oeen, 
over  whatsoever  is,  over  whatsoever  shall  be,  I  am  Lord  Supreme. 

Come  unto  me  I  I  am  not  only  the  great  God  and  Creator,  but  for  you  I 
emptied  myself  of  my  glory,  and  became  a  man.  For  you  I  descended  into  the 
lowest  depths  of  humiliation,  endured  reproach,  and  poverty,  and  nameless  suf- 
fering ;  was  bathed  in  a  bloody  sweat  of  agony,  was  scourged,  was  crucified, 
was  dead,  was  buried.  For  you  I  arose  and  ascended  into  the  highest  heavens, 
where  I  now  am,  invitine  you  to  come  unto  me,  that  you  may  be  invested  with  a 
new  heart,  and  a  new  life,  and  ultimately  be  crowned  with  eternal  blessedness. 

Come  unio  me,  thy  God,  thy  Saviour,  thy  suffering  Saviour.  Come,  in  a  strong 
and  immovable  faith.  Come,  impelled  by  a  deep  indelible  love.  Come,  break- 
ing away  from  all  that  can  bind  thee  to  earth,  and  take  up  thy  cross  and  follow 
me.  Thy  teacher  and  guide  shall  be  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  will  seal  thee  unto  the 
day  of  redemption. 

Came  unio  me  I  thou  art  a  sinner,  and  needest  pardon.  Thou  art  stained  to 
the  very  core  of  thy  being  with  guilt,  and  needest  cleansing.  Thou  art  trea- 
ding on  perilous  quicksands,  and  needest  a  rook.  Thou  art  exposed  to  avrful 
flames,  and  needest  a  Deliverer.  Thou  art  spiritually  blind,  and  needest  divine 
illumination.  Dangers  encompass  thee,  and  thou  needest  safety.  Thou  art  a 
leaf  trembling  in  the  wind,  ana  the  next  gust  may  tear  ^ee  away,  and  thou 
needest  a  sure  resting  place. 

Come  unto  me,  creature  of  dust,  of  sorrow,  and  of  sin — wanderer !  disappoin- 
ted pursuer  after  happiness,  thinking  to  find  it  in  created  objects.  Come  to  the 
Fountain  of  Being  I  Come  1  I  will  speak,  and  the  sorrow  and  darkness  which 
brood  over  your  soul  shall  be  dissipated.  I  will  command,  and  there  shall  arise 
within  you  a  well  of  water  springing  up  unto  everlasting  life.  Come  to  the 
shelter  of  my  Almightiness  I  Doubt  that  you  were  created,  and  have  a  being ; 
but  doubt  not  the  reality  and  illimitable  fullness  of  my  love.  Come!  I  will  be 
thy  sure  refuge  in  all  times  of  trouble  and  distress — in  the  hour  of  death — and 
in  that  ereat  and  terrible  day  when  I  shall  come  with  great  power  and  glory,  to 
judge  the  world. 

Come  I  By  thy  frailty,  and  my  almighty  power — ^by  thy  thirst  of  happiness 
and  craving  wante,  and  my  infinite  fullness — by  thy  guilt  and  desert  of  punish- 
ment, and  my  pardoning  blood,  Come  I — [N,  Y,  Evangditi, 


ANECDOTES  AND  HINTS. 


A  NoBLB  Rkplt. — It  is  related  of  the  celebrated  John  Howe,  chaplain  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  that  being  often  applied  te  for  protection  by  men  of  all  par- 
ties, in  those  eventful  times,  he  never  refused  assistance  to  any  worthy  person, 
whatever  his  religious  views ;  until  one  day  Cromwell  said  to  him,  **  Air.  Howe, 
yon  have  asked  favours  for  every  body  except  yourself;  pray,  when  does  your 
turn  come  V*  **  ^Ly  turn,  my  lord  protector,"  said  Howe,  *'iB  always  come 
when  I  can  serve  another.'' —  WaiersUm, 

With  Gon. — A  pious  Scotch  minister  being  asked  by  a  friend,  durine  his  last 
illness,  whether  he  thought  himself  dying,  answered,  "  Really,  friend,  I  care 
not  whether  I  am  or  not ;  for  if  I  die,  I  shall  be  with  God ;  if  I  live,  he  will  be 
with  me.'' 

Do  IT. — "  How,''  said  Mr.  Munsell  to  Mr.  Yates,  "  do  you  accomplish  so  much 
in  so  short  a  time ?  have  you  any  particular  plan f "  ''I  have.  When  I  have 
any  thing  particular  to  do,  I  go  and  do  it." 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  COUNTRY. 

True  history  is  prophecy.  It  utters  the  thoughts  of  Him  who 
seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning.  The  ground  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  universe,  is  that  vast  texture  of  cause  and  effect  which 
holds  the  course  of  change,  from  the  creation  of  the  system  to  its 
dissolution,  in  perfect  harmony  and  unity.  The  Infinite  Mind,  which 
laid  the  course  at  first  through  the  bright  region  of  its  own  perfect 
knowledge,  conducts  the  movement,  as  a  chosen  way  of  revealing  its 
character  and  designs.  It  uses  the  world  as  its  organ  of  speech. 
Particular  events  are  its  words,  eras  are  its  sentences,  and  the  whole 
course  of  time  is  a  sublime  discourse  on  the  wisdom,  power,  and  lovo 
of  God. 

While  the  world  is  thus  revealing  its  Maker,  it  holds  all  reflecting 
observers  of  its  course  in  the  posture  of  expectation.  As  the  Maker 
saw  the  end  from  the  beginning,  man  has,  from  the  beginning,  been  ever 
Rooking  towards  the  end.  The  changes  of  the  world  are  successive 
steps  towards  a  consummation  in  the  future.  They  are  steps  of  pre- 
paration for  the  future.  As  the  leaf  opens  out  of  the  bud,  as  the 
fruit  is  formed  from  the  blossom,  as  the  man  is  the  development 
of  the  child,  so  things  to  come  are  to  rise  out  of  the  things  which 
have  been  and  are.  The  past  has  lived  not  unto  itself,  but  unto  the 
present.  The  present  lives  not  unto  itself,  but  unto  the  future.  By 
the  study  of  nature  we  learn  what  to  expect  from  her  course.  From 
history  we  may  learn  to  prophesy ;  and  the  world,  as  a  volume  of 
prophecies,  is  intended  for  the  study  of  mankind. 

Our  desire  to  know  the  future  belongs,  indeed,  with  the  natural 
desire  for  knowledge  in  general ;  but  is  mightily  strengthened  and 
enlivened  by  the  conviction,  that  with  the  ^events  to  come  we  have  a 
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personal  concern.  They  involve  onr  own  welfare,  and  we  have  a 
causal  agency  respecting  them.  We  have  a  future  of  experience  for 
ourselves,  and  we  have  a  responsible  agency  in  forming  a  future  for 
others.  It  is  from  regard  to  both  interest  and  duty  that  we  try  to 
discern  beforehand  the  events  of  coming  time.  And  for  our  help  in 
this  investigation  we  go  to  the  past.  When  we  have  succeeded  in 
spreading  the  light  of  history  over  the  future,  we  judge  that  the 
records  of  the  past  have  done  their  service  for  us,  and  that  we  have 
not  read  the  annals  of  the  world  in  vain. 

Besides  this  prophetic  voice  of  nature,  we  have  a  surer  word  of 
prophecy,  which  leads  our  thoughts  with  unerring  foresight  quite  to 
the  end  of  time.  The  divine  purposes  for  the  future  are  foresha- 
dowed in  the  past ;  but  in  the  book  of  inspiration  we  have  a  plain 
description  of  the  state  towards  which  the  world  is  tending — a  con- 
summation of  the  ages  of  time — a  summing  up  of  this  world  s  mighty 
argument  for  the  glory  of  God.  And  so  plainly  does  the  Bible  speak 
of  such  a  future  for  the  world,  that  it  sets  every  earnest  reader  upon 
the  watch  for  the  opening  leaves  of  the  fig-tree,  which  are  to  show 
that  summer  is  near. 

It  is  a  cherished  impression  of  our  own  people,  and  more  or  less 
an  impression  among  the  enlightened  of  other  nations,  that  some 
unusual  signs  of  progress  towards  this  consummation  appear  in  this 
land ;  and  that  this  nation  holds  some  high  and  responsible  position 
with  reference  to  the  destiny  of  the  world.  This  view  of  what  we 
are  to  be  suggests  to  many  what  we  ought  to  do.  And  it  is  to  our 
countrymen  a  powerful  argument  for  patriotism,  as  well  as  for  reli- 
gion. For  if  the  social  institutions,  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
wis  country,  look  at  all  more  directly  than  those  of  any  other  nation 
towards  such  a  result,  they  will  prefer  unqualified  claims  to  our 
patriotic  and  conscientious  regard. 

What  is  the  predicted  consummation  of  the  world,  and  how  is  this 
country  looking  towards  it  ? 

Our  sacred  records  speak,  as  with  the  assurance  of  a  present  fact, 
of  the  prevalence  of  true  and  useful  knowledge  among  men,  particu- 
larly the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion.  The  very  least  we  can  un- 
derstand from  their  language  is,  that  in  the  last  state  of  the  world 
there  will  be  a  measure  of  Knowledge  and  piety  among  all  people, 
above  that  of  any  previous  age.  It  will  not  be  only  intellectual  re- 
finement among  the  few,  for  the  world  has  alreadv,  and  in  ages  long 
gone  by,  given  examples  of  culture  in  reason  and  taste,  which  need 
not  be  exceeded  for  any  ends  within  the  reach  of  human  nature.  It 
will  not  be  the  strength  or  the  purity  of  religious  principle  among 
the  few ;  for  brighter  examples  of  individual  piety  than  have  been 
given  in  every  age  of  the  world,  are  not  to  be  looked  for  on  earth. 
%\xt  it  will  be  the  endowment  of  the  many  with  the  knowledge  and 
the  piety  now  reached  only  by  the  few,  and  the  lasting  and  living 
union  of  true  knowledge  and  true  religion  in  all  the  people  of  the 
earth.  This  is  the  least  that  is  expected  in  the  last  age  of  time  by 
any  enlightened  believer  in  the  Bible.     This  will  raise  man  to  the 
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Eerfection  of  his  earthly  life.     And  the  right  application  of  this 
nowledge  and  purity  in  the  mutual  relations  of  men,  will  give  the 
perfect  social  state— the  complete  civilization  of  the  human  race. 

We  take  this  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  world,  and  proceed  to  observe 
in  what  respects  this  country  is  looking  towards  it. 

Most  certamly,  if  our  country  may  claim  any  distinction  at  all  in 
this  respect,  it  must  be  on  such  grounds  as  these :  that  the  prevailing 
Bentiment,  and  the  institutions  of  the  nation,  are  favourable  to  the 
lest  education  of  the  Ingest  number ; — ^that  they  promote  the  best 
religious  instruction  of  all  the  people,  and  the  perfect  development 
of  religious  character. 

«  And,^r8f,  we  can  surely  say,  with  a  fair  appearance  of  truth,  that  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  this  country  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  our 
institutions  for  that  purpose,  fuljBl  the  conditions  of  the  future  culture  of 
the  world,  by  favouring  the  best  education  of  the  largest  number. 

1.  We  read  the  ruling  sentiment  of  the  nation  concerning  educa* 
tion  partly  as  expressed  in  the  cherished  views  of  the  natural  con- 
nection between  intelligence  and  virtue.  Our  doctrine  is,  Light  in 
order  to  Virtue.  If  there  be  among  us  such  a  dream  of  benighted 
and  perverted  humanity  as  that  ignorance  favours  virtue,  it  has  no 
place  in  our  embodied  public  sentiment,  and  never  ventures  forth  in 
the  writing  or  the  speech  of  our  people.  It  is  contradicted  in  every 
needful  and  impressive  way.  Courts  and  prisons  are  summoned  to 
testify  to  the  ignorance  of  the  many  who  become  the  victims  of  jus- 
tice under  their  hands.  We  ure  ashamed  of  the  column  in  our 
census  which  reports  any  large  number  of  freemen,  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  who  cannot  read  and  write.  It  is  with  us  a  sort  of 
intuitive  conviction  that  ignorance  is  in  itself  a  vicious  condition 
of  human  nature.  We  do  not  conceive  the  difference  between  the 
savage  and  the  citizen  to  be  wholly  intellectual,  but  reckon  it  an 
essential  characteristic  of  natural  ignorance,  that  it  knows  no  mo- 
rality— ^has  no  consciousness  of  true  merit  and  desert — ^has  no  per- 
ception of  duty — ^yields  no  obedience  to  law. 

This  is  one  of  our  forms  of  judraient  respecting  the  natural  con- 
nection between  intelligence  and  vurtue.  The  old  despotisms  of  the 
world,  both  in  church  and  state,  were  ever  beset  with  temptation  to 
nndervalue  the  benefits  of  knowledge  to  the  people.  For  where  go- 
vernment thrives  chiefly  by  the  quiet  submission  of  the  people  to  an 
infringement  of  their  natural  rights,  it  must  keep  the  people  ignorant 
of  those  rights,  and  of  the  means  of  defending  them.  It  is  the  hap- 
piness of  our  government  to  be  free  from  that  temptation ;  to  recog- 
nise all  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  to  wish  that  the  people  should 
understand,  prize,  and  defend  them.  It  is  the  happiness  of  our 
people  to  be  committed,  prejudiced,  if  you  will,  by  all  our  social  pre- 
possessions, against  fostering  ignorance  in  order  to  peace.  The 
security  which  ignorance  can  give  to  power  our  government  would 
scorn,  as  a  delusion  and  a  shame ; — a  delusion,  because  without  foun- 
dation in  the  spirit  of  our  organization ;  a  shame,  because  it  would 
presuppose  the  degradation  of  the  people. 
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It  is  one  of  the  best  known  maxims  of  heavenly  wisdom,  that 
people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  in- 
tuitive truths  for  human  reason,  that  all  men  have  a  natural  claim  to 
sound  and  thorough  instruction.  Yet  how  dark  and  mournful  has 
been  the  history  of  education  in  our  world  !  You  see  the  strictly 
patriarchal  ages,  with  mental  culture  only  in  the  richer  families, 
while  the  rest  of  the  race  remained  through  successive  centuries  in  a 
common  intellectual  darkness.  When  nations  rose  by  the  union  of 
families,  those  who  conducted  the  affairs  oC  State  were  almost  the 
only  educated.  Even  in  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  the  popular 
ignorance  was  grievous,  and  is  recorded  as  a  warning  to  other  people. 
Through  all  the  ages  before  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  the 
difficulty  of  spreading  knowledge  was  such  as  is  wholly  unknown  to 
modem  times.  And  during  that  large  part  of  the  lifetime  of  the 
world,  what  wonder  that  such  a  thought  as  that  of  the  general  educa> 
tion  of  the  people  should  seem  extravagant  and  visionary^  and  that 
the  means  of  instruction,  as  we  now  understand  them,  should  be 
wholly  inconceivable  7  What  wonder  that  governments  should  feel 
no  responsibility  in  such  a  work,  and  expect  no  good  from  promoting 
it  7  And  since  government,  then,  must  rule  ignorant  people,  and 
adapt  its  laws  and  the  spirit  of  its  administration  to  masses  who 
knew  only  to  be  abject  in  submission,  what  wonder  it  should  contract 
habits,  and  imbibe  principles,  unfriendly  to  popular  education  7  And 
then  it  is  not  wonderful  that  those  principles  and  habits  should  be 
slowly  reformed ;  lingering  long  in  their  decline,  even  after  popular 
education  came  to  be  possible. 

Ever  since  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  great  reformation  of 
religion  which  followed  so  close  upon  it  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
sentiment  in  favour  of  general  education  has  been  seeking  oppor- 
tunity  for  free  expression,  and  a  field  for  free  application.  It  had 
to  contend  on  the  one  hand  with  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church,  which 
•needed  popular  ignorance  for  security  in  its  own  corruption ;  and  on 
the  other,  with  despotism  in  the  State,  which  could  not  expect  to 
hold  enlightened  people  under  arbitrary  power.  Its  progress  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  slow.  In  the  monarchies  of  the  old  world,'  the 
government  must  originate  the  movement,  judge  what  is  best  for  the 
people,  provide  instruction  for  them  so  far,  and  in  such  way,  as  may 
seem  best  for  itself,  and  then  commend  its  provisions  to  the  ignorant 
with  the  repulsive  air  of  authority. 

Now  we  consider  it  a  most  significant  fact  relating  to  our  con- 
nection with  the  progress  of  popular  intelligence,  that  the  doctrine 
of  thorough  education  for  the  mass  of  the  people  had  full  possession 
of  the  mind  of  this  nation  from  the  first.  It  was  from  the  beginning 
a  sentiment  of  the  people,  and  was  carried  by  them  into  their  gov- 
ernment and  laws ;  not  a  doctrine  of  government  to  be  inculcated 
with  authority  on  the  people.  From  the  popular  mind,  which  is  the 
fountain  of  power,  it  passes  into  the  government,  which  is  the  organ 
of  power.     In  the  heart  of  the  people,  forming  custom,  and  in  the 
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hands  of  the  goyernment,  forming  law,  it  is  working  mightily  in  this 
country  to  shape  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

And  what  an  advance  is  thb  upon  all  past  times !  We  look  hack 
with  grateful  amazement  to  the  time  before  the  Reformation,  when 
the  people  of  the  ciyilized  world,  all  who  could  in  auy  proper  sense 
be  called  the  people^  were  the  benighted  victims  of  an  intellectual 
bondage ;  when  almost  the  only  vehicle  of  popular  knowledge  was 
the  human  voice,  and  when  the  priests  of  science  and  religion,  whose 
**'  lips  should  keep  knowledge,"  were  almost  as  ignorant  as  the  people 
themselves ;  when  the  mass  of  human  beings,  who  really  formed  the 
nations  of  Christendom,  and  whose  toil  was  the  life  of  the  world, 
were  only  the  victims  and  the  tools  of  priestcraft,  and  the  slaves  of 
the  darkest  superstition.  We  then  advance  to  the  most  favoured 
portion  of  the  world  after  the  great  reformation  had  begun,  and  to 
the  time  when  the  human  mind  in  our  mother  country  began  its 
signal  movements  under  the  impulse  of  a  partially  reformed  Chris* 
tianity ;  when  a  brilliant  and  energetic  queen  of  the  most  enlightened 
nation  then  on  earth,  with  all  the  splendor  of  genius,  learning  and 
eloquence  which  adorned  her  court,  and  which  have  immortalized  her 
reign,  could  not  supply  the  churches  with  men  who  could  decently 
read  the  service  appointed  for  public  worship ;  when  amidst  all  the 
literary  lustre  of  the  Cecils,  the  Walsinghams,  the  Shakespears  and 
the  Spensers,  the  Sydneys  and  the  Raleighs>  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, whose  physical  force,  courage  and  patriotic  devotion  were  of  such 
account  to  their  superiors,  stood  on  the  scale  of  culture  scarce  a 
single  degree  above  barbarism,  and  groped  their  way  to  the  grave 
through  as  deep  a  darkness  as  ever  enveloped  benighted  humanity. 
As  we  watch  the  widening  conflict  between  growing  intelligence  and 
arbitrary  power,  and  see  how  many  ages  must  be  occupied  in  pre- 
paring light  for  the  millions,  and  the  millions  for  light ;  when  we 
witness  the  embarrassment  of  nations  who  begin  to  know  their  intel- 
lectual rights,  but  know  not  how  to  assert  them ;  when  we  see  gov- 
ernments forcing  instruction  on  unwilling  people,  who  cannot  freely 
use  their  learning  when  they  get  it ; — ^we  may  contemplate  our  own 
position  with  thankfulness  and  hope.  We  may  be  thankful  for  the 
wisdom  and  kindness  of  Providence  which  set  apart  so  efficient  a 
portion  of  that  enlightened  mind  in  the  midst  of  its  invigorating 
struggles  for  freedom,  and  transplanted  it  on  these  shores ;  and  which 
has  fostered  it  here  till  its  power  is  felt  through  all  the  earth. 
We  may  hope  that  such  a  beginning,  which  has  already  been  followed 
by  such  an  increase  of  general  intelligence  for  the  world,  will  be 
remembered  to  the  end  of  time  as  the  opening  of  a  new  era  of  light, 
and  liberty,  and  peace  to  mankind. 

f  2.  We  have  a  presentiment  of  our  future  in  the  views  of  our  people 
concerning  the  relation  between  popular  intelligence  and  freedom. 
'  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  chief  aim  of  education  to  promote  good  go- 
vernment, although  free  government  itself  may  lawfully  contemplate 
nothing  but  its  own  preservation,  in  its  measures  for  the  better  edu- 
cation of  the  people.    Qovemment  may  use  its  political  phraseology 
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without  being  suspected  of  holding  the  doctrine  that  the  people  are 
to  be  educated  only  for  the  government's  sake.  The  political  maxim, 
that  the  stability  of  free  government  depends  on  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  the  people,  expresses  only  the  political  relations  of  right 
education,  without  denying  its  higher  relations  to  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  interests  of  men.  But  our  views  of  education  have  political 
relations  which  are  of  great  value  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  which  pro- 
mise, in  our  view,  great  good  to  the  world. 

Now  while  we  assert,  as  our  chief  distinction  among  the  nations^ 
the  largest  measure  of  popular  freedom,  we  proclaim  ourselves  the 
advocates  of  the  largest  measure  of  popular  intelligence;  for  our 
maxim  is,  that  the  knowledge  and  virtue  of  the  people  are  the  safo- 
g^aards  of  liberty; — ^virtue,  as  the  inward  purpose  of  maintaining 
right,  and  knowledge  in  order  to  virtue.  Oxa  concern  for  the  star 
bility  of  our  government,  our  hopes  of  the  success  of  free  institi^ 
tions  in  the  world,  the  presentiment  of  our  national  importance  in 
guiding  and  hastening  the  progress  of  the  human  race  towards  the 
true  civilization,  all  contribute  to  enliven  our  zeal  for  the  instructioa 
of  all  the  people.  That  zeal  thus  runs  in  the  blood  of  our  body 
politic.  As  the  fresh  and  blooming  countenance,  the  strong  arm^ 
and  the  forcible  action,  express  the  inward  health  of  the  human  body^ 
so  our  whole  civil  posture  and  action  express  the  national  sentiment 
on  the  subject  of  general  education.  It  is  as  constitutional  with  our 
civil  organization,  to  enlighten  all  as  to  protect  all.  / 

This  characteristic  is  the  more  auspicious  for  our  future  because 
of  its  radical  connection  with  our  political  system.  Its  dwelling  is 
the  popular  mind.  It  possesses  the  heart  of  the  nation.  It  springs 
not  from  the  wisdom,  the  policy,  or  the  benevolence  of  a  monarch, 
who  may  do  what  his  successors  may  undo,  or  begin  what  his  soo* 
cessors  may  not  finish.  It  is  first  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  living 
and  abiding,  like  the  people  themselves ;  wrought  into  their  whole 
mental  texture,  and  diffused  through  their  modes  of  thought,  asso* 
dated  with  the  origin  of  the  nation,  and  drawn  out  in  the  unpar- 
alleled history  of  these  States.  The  enthusiasm  of  our  people  in 
behalf  of  liberty  moves  naturally  in  the  direction  of  general  educa* 
tion.  And  this  education  is  to  consist  not  merely  in  the  inculcation 
of  a  few  political  doctrines  to  fit  a  man  for  his  place  in  the  State^ 
and  secure  his  peaceful  submission  to  government,  or  his  faithfulnesg 
to  his  country;  but  a  training  of  the  man  for  the  great  social  and 
moral  ends  of  humanity,  to  prepare  him  for  his  place  in  a  community 
of  intelligence  and  right — ^a  preparation  to  receive  the  knowledge  of 
God  through  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church,  and  to  understand  and 
enjoy  the  work  of  redemption  by  divine  grace. 

This  broad  sense  and  application  of  our  maxim  respecting  the  thorough 
education  of  the  people  involves  a  pleasing  presumption  concerning  the 
nature  of  our  free  institutions.  It  takes  for  granted  that  their  element 
is  light.  They  ask  no  blind  submission.  They  have  no  deformities  te 
hide.  They  demand  nothing  of  the  citizen  which  he  will  not  most  cheer- 
fully  render  with  his  eyes  open  and  in  clear  light.   Any  imperfection  i^L 
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the  results  of  onr  system,  as  violation  of  right,  deficient  protection, 
inequality  of  privilege,  or  indifference  to  the  chief  good  of  humanity, 
may  betray,  not  a  theoretical  fault  of  our  constitution,  but  only  the 
practical  failings  of  imperfect  administration.  Or  admitting  theo- 
retical infirmities,  the  spirit  of  our  system  seeks,  not  darkness  to 
hide  them,  but  light  to  cure  them.  We  educate  the  people  because, 
^th  the  people,  in  an  important  sense,  are  all  our  defences  of  good 
and  remedies  of  evil.  Under  such  a  constitution  of  society,  it  is  not 
enough  to  say,  the  people  can  bear  the  knowledge  of  their  rights ; 
we  must  say  they  require  it.  And  since  the  defence  of  right  is  with 
them,  it  makes  them  call,  by  nature,  for  the  knowledge  of  right. 
When  the  citizen  of  this  country  knows  what  government  -owes  him 
as  a  man,  he  has  only  to  touch  the  spring  of  that  government, 
through  the  key  of  his  suffrage,  and  he  has  his  due.  And  now 
could  we  but  safely  presume  on  the  justice  of  human  nature,  and  be 
sure  that  men  will  want  no  more  than  their  own,  this  theory  of  go- 
vernment would  soon  demonstrate  its  perfection.  Ignorance  without 
wickedness  would  cause  it  no  embarrassment ;  nay,  the  very  spirit 
and  form  of  our  popular  institutions  afford  those  peculiar  incitements 
and  facilities  for  mental  improvement,  which  nature  has  deposited 
for  this  purpose  in  the  social  laws  of  humanity ;  incitements  and  faci- 
lities universally  diffusive  in  popular  governments,  in  others  con- 
ned to  the  few. .  But  even  with  the  corruption  inherent  in  humanity, 
united  with  the  general  inteUigence  which  impregnated  the  seeds  of 
this  nation,  and  with  the  restraints  and  corrections  of  Christianity, 
which  have  diffused  themselves  with  the  intelligence  thus  far 
through  our  growth,  the  spirit  of  general  education  as  thoroughly 
pervades  the  constitution  of  our  people,  as  the  spirit  of  freedom 
the  constitution  of  our  government.  Light  for  the  mental  eye,  the 
most  thorough  culture  for  the  rational  and  moral  powers,  the  open 
field  of  thought,  spread  out  before  the  mind  under  the  sunlight  of 
truth,  free  range  for  the  active  powers  of  the  soul  under  the  living 
incitement  of  the  word  and  the  works  of  God, — ^these  are  the  high 
demands  of  our  common  nature  which  it  is  here  proposed  to  meet  by 
a  social  organization  on  the  principle  of  freedom,  and  by  suspending 
the  very  security  of  right  on  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the 
people. 

This  theoretical  view  of  the  union  here  contemplated  between 
popular  intelligence  and  freedom,  arising  as  it  does,  not  from  zeal 
for  a  theoretical  hypothesis,  but  &om  the  practical  suggestions  of 
nature  under  the  direction  of  Providence,  gives  us  valuable  hints 
concerning  the  future  progress  of  the  providential  scheme.  This 
scheme,  indeed,  puts  the  true  culture  of  human  nature  as  the  end, 
and  free  institutions  as  the  means ;  for  why  have  men  rights,  but  to 
use  them  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  and  virtue  ?  And  though  states- 
men, strictly  as  such,  commend  right  education  for  the  sake  of  free- 
dom, and  philosophers  knowing  the  reason,  allow  it,  yet  what  even 
by  our  own  constitution  are  the  inalienable  rights  of  men  ?  Ex- 
pressly the  right  to  seek  their  happiness  in  their  own  way.    And 
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while  government  protects  the  right,  it  trains  the  people  to  enjoy 
the  right  by  helping  to  educate  them  in  the  knowledge  of  their  true 
happiness.  This  is  the  training  for  man ;  this  is  learning  to  use  free 
power  for  true  happiness.  And  this  belongs  to  the  simplest  idea  of 
personal  right  and  freedom.  Thus,  a  free  government  formed  to 
protect  right  becomes  most  conveniently  an  agent  for  general  educa- 
tion, and  cannot  decline  that  agency  without  violence  to  nature; 
and  the  education  it  gives  should  always  be  such  as  will  best 
encourage  and  guide  the  people  in  seeking  their  true  happiness. 

Let  government  then  promote  knowledge  and  virtue,  if  it  will,  for 
political  ends,  and  frame  its  language  to  express  the  consciousness 
of  its  proper  function  as  government,  and  thus  clothe  its  concern  for 
the  education  of  the  people  with  a  genuine  political  aspect.  Our 
glory  is  that  we  have  a  government  that  must  educate  for  its  own 
defence ;  that  our  social  organization  presupposes  intelligence  and 
virtue,  loves  light  and  hates  darkness,  and  expects  to  live  only  while 
the  people  seek  knowledge,  and  are  jealous  for  human  rights.  Here 
is  the  great  promise  for  our  future  in  respect  to  general  education. 
As  we  love  liberty,  we  shall  promote  sound  education ;  and  political 
motives  will  serve  this  end  where  religious  motives  may  be  wanting. 
The  source  of  this  sentiment  in  favour  of  education  is  in  the  people, 
and  from  that  source  alone  our  example  derives  its  great  power  for 
the  world.  Here  the  parts  of  our  social  system  appear  in  their  true 
relation  to  each  other,  and  here  we  discover  the  source  of  the  move- 
ments towards  general  education  in  some  of  the  countries  of  the  old 
world. 

For,  what  is  the  real  spring  of  those  measures  for  public  instruc- 
tion which  have,  for  a  time,  been  transforming  the  mental  condition 
of  the  people  in  some  of  the  eastern  monarchies  ?  Not  the  hope  of 
perpetuating  despotism,  and  keeping  people  quiet  with  that  kind  of 
benificence.  But  the  rulers  who  have  the  natural  foresight  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times.  They  kAow  that  the  attractions  of  liberty 
are  irresistible ;  that  human  nature,  with  its  eyes  open  towards  the 
bright  fields  of  freedom,  is  surprisingly  far-sighted  and  infallible, 
like  the  bird  of  passage  on  the  wing  for  his  mild  and  sunny  clime ; 
that  men  see  their  path  towards  such  a  field  by  a  light  indefinitely 
feeble,  gravitating,  as  it  were,  not  blindly  indeed,  but  by  the  sentient 
law  of  all  moral  life. 

This  is  perceived  and  understood  by  all  men  of  intelligent  reflec- 
tion; not  excepting  monarchs  themselves,  and  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates of  monarchy.  And  such  irrepressible  motions  of  human 
nature  in  the  direction  of  liberty,  together  with  the  forces  providen- 
tially appointed  to  retard,  and  perhaps  to  regulate  their  progress, 
contain  both  encouragement  and  instruction  for  us.  Why  has  Prus- 
sia been  rearing  and  supporting  a  system  of  general  education,  which 
has  been  regarded  in  some  enlightened  quarters,  as,  in  several  respects, 
a  model  for  the  world  ?  And  some  other  states  of  central  Europe 
are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  popular  instruction  on  a  scale  so  large 
and  progressive,  that  our  information  hardly  keeps  pace  with  its  ad- 
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vancement.  Why  in  so  many  parts  of  our  mother  country  do  the 
venerable  patriots  and  Christians  show  such  unwillingness  to  fall  be- 
hind in  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  the  enlargement  of  popu- 
lar liberty ;  collecting  and  publishing  for  the  benefit  of  their  people, 
whatever,  in  the  progress  of  education  here,  is  adapted  to  encourage 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  among  the  people  there  ?  The  instruction 
of  the  people  is  not  a  selfish  and  favourite  device  of  despotism. 
Those  rulers  who  are  bent  on  perpetuating  arbitrary  power,  do  not 
become  the  patrons  of  universal  education.  That  is  not  the  way  to 
make  people  know  or  choose  only  monarchy  for  government,  and 
only  the  will  of  the  monarch  for  law.  The  ends  of  arbitrary  power 
are  not  thus  to  be  secured.  But  the  eyes  of  the  enlightened  parts 
of  Europe  are  on  that  future  towards  which  this  country  is  leading 
the  way.  All  foresee  the  progress  of  liberty,  and  know  it  to  be  irre- 
sistible. They  witness  the  movement  of  enlightened  thought,  not 
only  in  a  few  favoured  minds,  but  in  the  masses.  Ajid  reflecting 
rulers,  whose  selfishness  and  bigotry  are  not  too  strong  for  their  wis- 
dom, throw  themselves  upon  this  current  of  human  affairs,  layins 
hold  on  general  intelligence  and  virtue  as  the  only  hope  of  socisu 
order  in  any  form. 

The  future  of  those  nations  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  people 
are  preparing  to  be  free.  Knowledge  and  virtue  are  of  the  nature 
of  freedom.  Men  with  these  endowments  cannot  belong  to  the  soil. 
They  rise  into  the  sphere  of  right.  They  are  not  mere  subjects  of 
law,  but  authors  and  judges  of  it.  The  law  must  become  the  utter- 
ance of  the  people's  thought.  Whatever  is  incompatible  with  these 
must  be  abolished ;  and  the  texture  of  the  social  fabric  must  become 
the  product  of  the  public  mind.  Such  a  process  is  going  on  in  those 
countries,  and  such  results  await  them. 

But  with  us  that  process  was  anticipated  in  our  very  beginning. 
We  began  with  a  preparation  to  enjoy  the  immediate  fruits  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue.  The  people  and  the  government  stand  right  toward 
each  other.  No  change  has  been  needed  here  from  the  first.  There 
could  be  no  fundamental  change  for  the  better.  The  foundation  of 
our  system  was  laid  in  the  broadest  liberty.  Any  revolution  would 
be  retrograde.  Our  people  have  no  antiquated,  hereditary  restric- 
tions to  throw  off.  They  have  no  additional  liberty  to  contend  for. 
They  wear  no  political  bonds  but  such  as  they  impose  on  themselves. 
The  union  of  intelligence  and  freedom  here  is  in  the  popular  mind, 
and  there  it  must  ever  be  preserved.  And  although,  in  our  republi- 
can way,  the  apparent  motion  is  from  knowledge  and  virtue  towards 
freedom,  the  real  motion,  by  the  established  law  of  humanity,  is  from 
freedom  towards  knowledge  and  virtue. 

J.  W.  Y. 

Vol.  n.— No.  7  88 
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THE  HEARING  EAR. 

Ask  the  preciousness  of  the  word  preached,  not  of  the  rich,  but 
the  poor,  not  of  the  learned,  but  the  simple,  not  of  the  gaj,  bnt  the 
sorrowful,  not  of  the  critical,  but  the  believing.  People  may  have 
80  much  of  ordinances  that  they  may  deem  of  them  as  the  Church 
in  the  wilderness  did  of  manna,  which  they  considered  *  light  food;' 
whereas  some,  who  have  their  faculties  exercised  by  reason  of  use, 
find  the  gospel  like  the  manna  of  the  rabbins,  which  had  the  taste 
of  every  Kind  of  food.  Those  who  have  heard  most  sermons,  as,  for 
example,  ministers,  elders,  professors,  and  the  children  and  familiefl 
of  such,  are  not  the  persons  who  partake  of  them  with  the  greatest 
relish.  ^^  The  full  soul  loatheth  an  honeycomb ;  but  to  the  hungry 
soul  every  bitter  thing  is  sweet."  Ask  the  invalid,  who  has  been  to 
church  rarely  for  years ;  ask  the  servant,  who  is  seldom  allowed  to 
go ;  ask  the  nursing  mother ;  ask  the  pious  settler  in  distant  clearings 
of  the  West ;  ask  the  protestant  dweller  in  popish  lands ;  ask  those 
who  have  lost  their  hearing.  All  these,  supposing  them  to  be  God's 
children,  will  give  you  a  comment  on  the  forty-second  psalm.  Each  of 
them  will  be  able  to  say,  "  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living 
God :  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  ?** 

While  preachers  address  themselves  to  the  high-priced  pews,  to 
professional  and  educated  men,  to  distinguished  visitors,  and,  alas ! 
to  reporters,  they  often  know  not  that  the  person  to  whom  the 
message  comes  with  most  power,  and  who  peradventure  is  the  best 
judge  of  it,  is  the  most  distant  old  woman  in  the  gallery,  the 
beggar  in  the  stranger's  pew,  or  the  "  poor  man  in  vile  raiment." 
James  ii.  2. 

In  every  church  there  are  persons  who  long  for  the  Lord's  day, 
with  intense  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  word.  No  ordinary 
excuse  will  keep  them  away.  They  go  with  preparation,  expecta- 
tion, and  supplication,  and  they  are  the  persons  who  always  go  early. 
I  have  heard  an  intelligent  and  refined,  but  afflicted,  lady  say  that 
the  happiest  hours  she  had  during  the  week  were  those  which  she 
enjoyed  in  the  house  of  God ;  there  the  burden  was  graciously  re- 
moved. There  are  many  who  have  no  books,  or  who  have  no  time 
to  read  them,  or  who  indeed  never  learnt  to  read ;  such  come  to  the 
service  of  God  with  very  difierent  purposes  and  results  from  the 
accomplished  theologian,  or  the  fastidious  scholar.  Such  a  poor  but 
blessed  hearer  is  remembered  by  faithful  ministers,  who,  amidst  their 
fine  dishes,  will  sometimes  drop  a  crumb  of  the  *■  children's  bread. '  Such 
a  worshipper  may  appropriate  David's  words,  "  I  opened  my  mouth 
and  panted,  for  I  longed  for  thy  commandments."  "How  sweet 
are  thy  words  unto  my  taste,  yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth !" 
"  My  soul  breaketh  for  the  longing  that  it  hath  unto  thy  judgments 
at  all  times."      "I  have  rejoiced  in  the  way  of  thy  testimonieS| 
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as  much  as  in  all  riches."  Or  of  an  earlier  than  David:  ^'I 
have  esteemed  the  words  of  his  mouth  more  than  my  necessary 
food.'' 

Many  things  go  to  show  that  there  were  times  in  Presbyterian 
history,  when  preaching  was  more  valued  than  now.  Read  in  Galder- 
wood,  Wodrow,  and  Gillies,  and  you  will  find  abundant  example. 
They  preached  often,  and  earnestly,  and  long.  Now  I  would  no  more 
recommend  long  sermons  to  modem  hearers,  than  middle-age  armor 
to  modern  recruits ;  yet  the  willingness  of  whole  congregations  to 
hear  frequent  and  protracted  discourses,  shows  the  measure  of  their 
hunger  and  thirst.  The  fast  days  mentioned  in  John  Howe's  life, 
and  the  sacramental  services  remembered  by  many  of  us,  were 
lengthened  to  a  degree  which  would  be  intolerable^  and  therefore  un- 
advisable ;  but  must  we  not  admit  that  our  fathers  took  more  delight 
in  these  exercises  than  we  ? 

There  is  a  fault  both  in  preachers  and  people.  Preachers  aim  at 
rhetoric  and  eloquence,  and  some  even  employ  a  very  meretricious 
sort.  It  is  neither  the  rhetoric  nor  the  eloquence  that  converts  the 
soul.  Simplicity,  which  is  consistent  with  strength  of  argument  and 
glow  of  passion,  is  necessary  to  make  the  word  available  to  common 
hearers  ;  and  it  is  common  hearers  who  have  the  greatest  interest  in 
preaching,  because  it  is  to  many  of  them  their  only  source  of  spirit- 
ual instruction.  This  class  of  hearers  is  uniformly  pleased  with  ser* 
mons  which  teach  them  something,  which  have  plenty  of  scripture 
passages,  and  which  are  perfectly  intelligible.  Hear  one  of  the 
greatest  among  Christ's  ambassadors,  ^^  Woe  to  those  preachers," 
says  Luther,  ^^  who  aim  at  high  and  hard  things,  and,  neglecting  the 
saving  health  of  poor  unlearned  people,  seek  their  own  nonour  and 

? raise,  and  therefore  to  please  one  or  two  ambitious  persons.  When 
preach  I  sink  myself  deep  down.  I  regard  neither  Doctors  nor 
Magistrates,  of  whom  are  here  in  this  church  [of  Wittenberg]  above 
forty ;  but  I  have  an  eye  to  the  multitude  of  young  people,  children, 
and  servants,  of  whom  are  more  than  two  thousand.  I  preach  to 
those,  directing  myself  to  those  that  have  need  thereof.  Will  not 
the  rest  hear  me  ?  The  door  stands  open  unto  them ;  they  may  be 
gone.  I  see  that  the  ambition  of  preachers  grows  and  increases;  this 
will  do  the  utmost  mischief  in  the  church,  and  produce  great  dis- 
quietness  and  discord ;  for  they  will  needs  teach  high  things  touch- 
ing matters  of  state,  thereby  aiming  at  praise  and  honour ;  they  will 
please  the  worldly-wise,  and  meantime  neglect  the  simple  and  com- 
mon multitude.  An  upright,  godly,  and  true  preacher  should  direct 
his  preaching  to  the  poor  simple  sort  of  people,  like  a  mother  that 
stills  her  cUld,  dandles  and  plays  with  it,  presenting  it  with  milk 
from  her  own  breast,  and  needing  neither  malmsey  nor  muscadin 
for  it.  In  such  sort  should  also  preachers  carry  themselves,  teach- 
inff  and  preaching  plainly,  that  the  simple  and  unlearned  may  con- 
ceive and  comprehend,  and  retain  what  they  say..  When  they  come 
to  me,  or  to  Melancthon,  or  to  Dr.  Pomeranus,  let  them  show  their 
cunning,  how  learned  th^y  be; — ^they  shall  be  well  put  to  their 
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trumps.    Bnt  to  besprinkle  sermons  ^th  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin, 
savours  merely  of  display,  and  suits  neither  time  nor  place."     To  these 
pithy  sayings  of  Luther,  let  me  venture  to  add,  that  the  grand  attrao- 
tion  of  preaching  is  its  evangelical  savour.     There  is  something  in 
the  gospel  which  suits  the  poor  stricken  hearts  of  sinners-     In  an^ 
region  of  town  or  country,  the  house  where  the  pure,  free,  uncondi- 
tional, sovereign  gospel  is  proclaimed,  whether  with  high  figure  and 
mellifluous  voice,  or  with  rugged  style  and  a  stammering  tongue,  will 
be  filled  with  hearers.    As  Dr.  Rush  used  to  say,  ^'  Shiloh  is  the 
ffreat  attraction,  ^and  unto  Him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people 
be,' "   Till  a  whole  land  becomes  apostate,  there  will  be  great  numbers 
here  and  there  who  love  to  have  the  banner  of  redemption  displayed, 
and  to  "see  the  King  in  his  beauty."    Every  one  of  these  will  love 
the  preached  word.   There  is  a  fault  also,  a  grievous  fault,  in  hearers. 
We  educate  our  children  to  undervalue  the  word,  and  overvalue  the 
preacher.    We  encourage  them  by  our  example  to  run  with  itching 
ears,  after  this  or  that  notability  of  the  day,  even  to  the  neglect  of 
their  appointed  place.     If  the  elegant  or  popular  pastor  is  away,  and 
some  aged  man  of  God  from  the  country  preaches — "  what  a  weari- 
ness is  it !"     When  we  come  home  on  the  Sabbath,  how  many  com- 
parisons between  difierent  orators;    how  much  stricture  on  the 
blemishes  and  defects  of  our  own  pastor ;  how  little  attempt  to  draw 
attention  to  what  has  been  said,  or  to  deepen  its  impression !     May 
it  not  be  in  requital  for  such  contempt  of  ordinances,  that  God  some- 
times removes  them,  threatening  as  of  old :  "  Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord  God,  that  I  will  send  a  famine  in  the  land,  not  a  fa- 
mine of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the 
Lord :  and  they  shall  wander  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  north 
even  to  the  east,  they  shall  run  to  and  fro  to  seek  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  shall  not  find  it."  Amos  viii.  11, 12.  C.  Q* 


THE  GOSPEL  AND  THE  FEMALE  SEX  * 

It  has  long  been  noticed  that  there  is  a  ^eater  aptitude  in  the 
female  character  to  receiving  religious  impressions  than  in  the  male ; 
and  that  the  number  of  pious  women  in  every  community  is  usually 
greater  than  the  number  of  pious  men.  Should  any  one  attempt  to 
explain  this  fieCct  by  asserting  it  to  arise  from  the  superiority  of  the 
intellect  of  man,  he  would  be  as  shallow  in  his  philosophy  as  he  would 
be  false  in  his  theology.  That  there  are  some  faculties  which  man 
possesses  in  larger  development  than  woman,  is  true ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  there  are  others  which  woman  possesses  in  larger  develop- 
ment than  man.  Now  a  careful  examination  will  show  that  the 
origin  of  the  fact  alluded  to  is  found,  not  in  the  respects  in  which 

^  ThiB  article  u  part  of  an  exoellent  Sermon  to  Young  Ladiei,  deliyered  by  tke  Ber.  T.  T* 
UMKt,  of  Biohmond,  Va.,  and  reoeatlj  p«Uifhed.-«£]». 
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woman  is  man's  inferior,  but  in  those  in  wbich  she  is  his  superior. 
To  aver  that  an  aptitude  for  literary  pursuits  was  a  mark  of  infe- 
riority, because  their  votaries  are  so  often  found  pale,  sickly,  and 
feeble  in  body,  would  be  really  as  just  an  inference  as  the  assertion 
that  the  religious  proclivity  of  the  female  heart  arises  from  the  want 
of  logical  strength  in  the  female  mind.  For  even  were  this  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  points  of  difference,  the  inteUect  is  not  more 
above  the  body  in  the  standard  of  excellence  than  the  heart  is  above 
the  intellect.  We  esteem  a  noble  mind  to  rank  above  a  noble  body ; 
but  we  also  esteem  a  noble  heart  to  rank  above  a  noble  mind.  Hence, 
if  the  only  difference  between  the  sexes  was^  that  one  possessed  a 
larger  development  of  mind  and  the  other  of  heart,  the  facts  that 
were  traceable  mainly  to  the  larger  development  of  heart  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  referable  to  that  which  was  a  mark  of  inferiority,  but 
rather  the  reverse. 

But  this  is  a  narrow  and  incomplete  view  of  the  real  differences 
between  the  sexes  and  their  legitimate  results.  The  position  of  man 
in  the  world  demands  for  him  strength  in  the  phvsical  powers  of  the 
body,  and  the  logical  powers  of  the  mind;  for  he  is  sent  to  subdue 
the  earth,  and  to  conquer  nature  in  those  rude  and  intractable  forms 
in  which  we  find  it  congealed  and  petrified  by  the  curse.  This 
pioneer  work  demands  also  that  he  snould  have  the  rule  in  human 
society,  and  should  occupy  the  relation  to  woman  which  we  find 
ordained  by  the  word  of  God.  But  whilst  man  possesses  the  physical 
powers  of  the  body,  and  the  logical  powers  of  the  mind,  woman  pos- 
sesses the  intuitional  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  higher  attributes 
of  the  heart.  These  powers  do  not  qualify  her  to  bear  the  rule  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  human  race  is  placed ;  yet  this  arises 
not  from  the  inferiority  of  these  powers,  but  from  their  want  of 
adaptation  to  the  work.  The  pen  will  not  answer  the  purposes  of 
the  sword ;  and  as  the  human  race  is  situated,  the  sword  must  be  the 
final  arbiter  of  human  things,  not  because  it  is  in  itself  superior  to 
the  pen,  but  because  in  the  circumstances  of  the  race,  it  alone  is 
suitable  to  be  the  ultimate  resort.  The  attributes  of  man's  nature 
stretch  out  their  strong  and  rugged  roots  towards  the  earth,  for  it  is 
in  contact  with  its  hard  and  rocky  realities  that  his  work  is  found ; 
whilst  those  of  woman  lift  up  their  graceful  stems,  and  unfold  their 
fragrant  foliage  to  the  sky.  But  these  more  tender  and  delicate 
branchings  of  a  common  nature  cannot  be,  therefore,  adjudged  infe- 
rior ;  for,  like  the  wondrous  vision  that  hung  above  the  sleeping 
patriarch  at  Bethel,  they  may  become  the  ascending  and  descending 
steps  that  connect  earth  with  heaven.  For  the  immediate  purposes 
of  the  human  race  on  earth,  these  powers  must  be  made  subservient 
to  others ;  yet  judged  by  a  higher  standard  they  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced inferior. 

Man  excels  in  the  logical  powers  of  the  mind — ^woman  in  the  intui- 
tional. Man  can  reason  more  stronglv  than  woman ;  but  woman, 
other  things  being  equal,  can  usually  decide  more  accurately  than 
man.    A  woman  irill  more  generally  reach  a  right  conclusion  in 
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eyery  thing  she  fairly  contemplates,  although  she  cannot  tell  how  she 
has  reached  it,  or  lay  bare  the  steps  of  the  process.  The  result  has 
been  reached,  not  by  logic,  but  by  intuition.  There  is  an  instinctive 
suggestion  of  what  is  true  and  right,  although  she  cannot  always  say 
why  it  is  so.  There  is  a  fine  and  delicate  perception  of  inftuences 
too  impalpable  and  imponderable  to  be  weighed  in  the  scales  of  logic ; 
and  yet,  like  that  recognition  which  sensitive  nervous  structures  give 
of  invisible  agencies  in  nature,  will  sometimes  reach  more  accurate 
results  than  are  given  out  by  the  electrometer  and  the  crucible. 
The  mind  of  woman  is  intuitional,  and  that  of  man  logical;  but  every 
philosopher  will  assure  you  that  intuition  ranks  above  logic  in  the 
scale  of  excellence. 

Now  it  is  to  the  intuitional  powers  of  the  mind  that  religion  makes 
its  strongest  appeal.  It  differs  from  other  departments  of  human 
thought  just  as  mental  and  moral  philosophy  differ  from  natural ; 
or  as  art,  in  its  higher  aspects,  differs  from  mathematics.  A  pro- 
found mechanician  or  chemist  may  be  a  mere  driveller  in  ethics  or 
psychology ;  and  a  geometrician  as  acute  as  Euclid,  may  look  with 
contempt  on  an  Iliad,  a  Paradise  Lost,  a  Parthenon,  or  a  Laocoon, 
because  they  prove  nothing ;  but  it  will  not  foUow  that  mental  and 
moral  must  rank  below  natural  philosophy ;  or  art  below  mathematics, 
either  in  themselves,  or  in  the  powers  demanded  for  their  culture. 
So  as  religion  makes  its  appeal  to  the  intuitional  more  than  to  the 
logical  powers  of  the  mind,  it  belongs  equally  to  these  higher  depart- 
ments of  thought.  When,  therefore,  we  remember  that  it  is  to  these 
powers  that  religion  appeals,  and  that  it  is  in  these  powers  that 
woman  excels,  we  see  the  intellectual  cause  that  explains  the  fact 
with  which  we  set  out.     For  the  great  purposes  of  the  race,  these 

Eowers  cannot  be  invested  with  supreme  authority,  but  judged  by  a 
igher  and  more  absolute  standard,  they  are  not  inferior  but  really 
superior  to  those  powers  which  are  more  largely  developed  in  the 
intellect  of  man.  The  subordination  of  woman,  therefore,  in  the 
social  economy  of  life,  and  her  weaker  development  of  the  logical 
powers,  neither  prove  her  inferiority  in  other  respects,  nor  warrant 
a  derogatory  inference  in  regard  to  her  religious  proclivity,  which 
does  not  arise  from  either  of  these  sources  in  which  she  is  inferior. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  this  general  fact.  It  is  the  superior 
development  of  the  affections  which  we  find  in  the  nature  of  woman. 
The  purpose  for  which  she  was  designed  in  the  wondrous  economy 
of  human  things,  demands  this  difference.  The  richest  and  juiciest 
fruit  must  grow,  not  from  the  sturdy  and  earth-bound  roots  of  the 
tree,  but  from  the  branches  that  put  forth  their  delicate  foliage,  and 
their  fragrant  blossoms  towards  the  sky.  The  heart  is  developed  in 
our  history  earlier  than  the  head,  and  the  character  and  destiny  for 
both  time  and  eternity  determined  more  by  the  affections  of  the  one, 
than  by  the  faculties  of  the  other.  Now  it  is  during  this  decisive 
development  of  the  heart  that  the  future  man  comes  into  the  most 
abiding  contact  with  woman.  The  mother  and  the  sister,  by  virtue 
of  their  home  position,  do  more  to  mould  the  character  of  the  child 
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than  all  other  external  influences  combined.  The  faces  first  im« 
printed  on  the  tablet  of  memory,  and  last  effaced  from  its  treasured 
records,  are  those  of  the  mother  and  sister,  and  the  tones  that  echo 
longest  in  the  mysterious  music  of  the  soul,  are  those  mellowed  by 
their  affection.  It  is,  therefore,  in  wondrous  and  beautiful  adaptation 
to  the  necessities  of  our  nature,  that  God  has  provided  that  they  with 
whom  the  expanding  affections  come  first  in  contact,  should,  by  the 
constitution  of  their  nature,  be  adapted  to  receive  and  retain  them. 
As  the  sheltering  leaves  and  fragrant  blossoms  of  the  vine  are  adapted 
to  breathe  some  of  their  own  richness  and  sweetness  into  the  growing 
fruit,  so  it  is  arranged  by  God  that  the  first  objects  with  which  the 
twining  tendrils  of  the  heart  come  in  contact  in  these  decisive  stages 
of  our  early  history,  should  be  adapted  in  their  yielding  gentleness 
to  give  fitting  shape  and  fulness  to  this  early  development. 

^ow  as  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun  must  be  absorbed  and 
assimilated  by  the  growing  fruit  from  the  beginning,  if  its  juices 
would  be  properly  elaborated,  and  its  richest  maturity  reached,  so 
must  there  be  an  absorption  and  assimilation  of  influences  from 
heaven  in  the  expanding  soul,  that  it  may  reach  its  fullest  and  richest 
matiurity  of  development.  Hence,  as  God  has  so  arranged  that  the 
branches  and  sprays  should  be  more  fitted  to  conduct  these  infiuences 
to  the  fruit  than  the  roots  and  stems,  so  has  he  also  arranged  that 
the  natures  with  which  the  heart  first  comes  in  contact,  should  be 
natures  most  capable  by  their  susceptibilities  and  affections  of  con- 
veying these  heavenly  influences  to  the  unfolding  germ  of  immor- 
tality. Religion  being  a  thing  of  the  affections  to  a  great  extent,  in 
its  highest  development,  it  naturally  finds  its  largest  scope  in  that 
division  of  our  race  that  possesses  the  largest  development  of  the 
affections.  And  when  we  look  at  the  position  that  this  portion  of  the 
race  occupies  in  its  arrangements,  we  find  in  this  superior  religious- 
ness of  woman  one  of  the  most  wonderful  arrangements  of  God;  an 
arrangement  that  proves  design  as  clearly  and  beautifully  as  any 
fact  in  anatomy,  and  shows  that  the  hand  of  a  designer  has  been  at 
work  in  the  constitution  of  human  society.  Hence,  instead  of  furnish- 
ing ground  for  the  shallow  sneer  of  the  sceptic,  this  fact,  when  deeply 
pondered,  is  one  of  the  highest  and  holiest  finger-prints  of  Jehovah 
that  we  find  impressed  on  earthly  things. 

But  there  is  an  inference  that  follows  from  this,  by  inevitable  se- 
quence, which  may  not  be  as  welcome  as  the  premises  from  which  it 
is  deduced.  It  is,  that  religion  i»  the  crowning  excellence  ofthefcr 
male  character^  and  that  the  woman  who  lacks  it^  as  shown  not  only 
by  the  word  hut  by  the  providence  of  Q-ody  so  far  fails  of  the  dignity 
and  destiny  of  her  nature^  and  lends  her  example  to  endorse  those 
depredation's  of  her  naturCy  against  which  we  have  tried  to  defend  it. 


A 
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THE  OLD  FARMER'S  ELEGY. 

BT  JOSIAH  D.  CANNING. 

On  a  green  grassy  knoll,  by  the  banks  of  the  brook. 

That  80  long  and  so  often  has  watered  his  flock, 

The  old  farmer  rests  in  his  long  and  last  sleep, 

While  the  waters  a  low,  lapsing  lullaby  keep. 
lie  has  ploughed  his  last  furrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain. 
No  mom  sh^  awake  him  to  labour  again. 

Yon  tree,  that  with  fragranoe  is  filling  the  air. 
So  rich  with  its  blossoms,  so  thrifly  and  fair, 
By  his  own  hand  was  planted ;  and  well  did  he  say. 
It  would  live  when  its  planter  had  mouldered  away. 

He  has  ploughed  his  last  furrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain. 

No  mom  shall  awake  him  to  labour  again. 

There's  the  well  that  he  dug,  with  its  waters  so  cold, 
With  its  wet  dripping  bucket,  so  mossy  and  old, 
No  more  from  its  depths  by  the  patriarch  drawn, 
For  **  the  pitcher  is  broken,''  the  old  man  is  «>ne. 

He  has  ploughed  his  last  furrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain. 

No  mom  sh^  awake  him  to  labour  again. 

'Twas  a  gloom-giving  day,  when  the  old  farmer  died ; 

The  stout-hearted  mourned,  the  affectionate  cried ; 

And  the  prayers  of  the  just  for  his  rest  did  ascend. 

For  they  all  lost  a  brother,  a  man,  and  a  friend. 
He  has  ploughed  his  last  furrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain, 
No  mom  shall  awake  him  to  labour  again. 

For  upright  and  honest  the  old  farmer  was ; 

His  Qod  he  revered,  he  respected  the  laws ; 

Though  fameless  he  lived,  he  has  gone  where  his  worth 

Will  outshine,  like  pure  gold,  all  the  dross  of  this  earth. 
He  has  ploughed  his  last  furrow,  has  reaped  his  last  grain. 
No  morn  shall  awake  him  to  labour  again.  [Selected* 


ADDINa  A  CEREMONY. 


Mr.  Editor  : — ^When  I  came  to  *  *  *  I  found  a  practice  in  our 
church,  which  I  abolished  instantly  upon  my  own  responsibility,  for 
I  considered  it  injurious  to  true  rresbjterianism.  This  practice  I 
will  explain  in  the  short  article  below : 

There  is  in  many  of  our  churches  a  practice  which  is  not  Presbj- 
terian,  and  yet  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  common  every  day. 
I  mean  the  practice  of  requiring  a  public  profession  of  faith  from  the 
baptized  children  of  the  church  when  they  desire  to  come  to  the 
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Lord's  table.  And  indeed,  in  some  elmi'cheB  there  is  a  printed 
covenant  or  promise,  which  they  are  required  to  subscribe  before  the 
■whole  congregation.  The  origin  of  this  ceremony  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover;  it  has  been  in  use  in  some  of  our  churches  for 
many  years.  From  its  nature  I  would  refer  it  to  independency.  I 
will  give  a  few  reasons  why  this  practice  should  be  discouraged. 

1,  It  is  contrary  to  our  book.  Baptized  persons  are  recog- 
nized as  already  in  the  church,  and  when  thejr  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion they  are  to  be  reminded  of  their  privilege  and  duty.  Of 
unbaptized  persons,  who  apply  for  admission  to  sealing  ordinances, 
it  is  said  (Directory,  chap.  ix.  4,)  '^  thev  shall  in  ordinary  cases,  after 
giving  satisfaction  with  respect  to  their  knowledge  and  piety,  make 
a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation, 
and  thereupon  be  baptized."  The  distinction,  then,  is  very  clear — 
unbaptized  persons  must  make  a  profession,  because  they  are  with- 
out the  Church — the  baptized  chUd  has  already  the  privilege,  for 
he  was  initiated  in  infancy. 

2.  This  usage  has  the  tendency  to  remove  from  the  baptized  chil- 
dren of  the  church  their  obligations  in  regard  to  communion.  They 
see  here  a  ceremony  which  implies  that  their  baptism  was  a  mere 
form,  and  only  after  this  public  exhibition  have  they  the  right  or 
privilege  to  approach  the  Lord's  t^ble.  Their  responsibility  is  lost, 
as  a  new  gateway  is  formed  in  the  church.  They  see  the  baptized 
children  make  a  public  promise  with  all  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  as 
though  heretofore  they  had  been  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise. 

This  custom  certainly  has  the  effect  to  draw  off  the  attention  from 
that  great  Scriptural  and  Presbyterian  fact,  that  all  baptized  chil- 
dren, when  there  is  nothing  against  their  character,  have  the  privi- 
lege to  sit  down  at  the  Lord's  table.  I  say  we  are  loosing  sight  of 
this  truth,  and  this  usage  is  one  of  the  causes  of  its  being  hid.  To 
some  this  may  seem  an  unusual  objection,  but  the  more  its  influence 
is  examined  the  more  will  the  truth  of  the  objection  appear. 

8.  It  is  a  mere  form,  and  like  all  forms  it  carries  danger  with  it. 
It  has  no  authority  in  Scripture,  for  baptism  is  there  the  initiation 
into  the  church,  and  when  administered  to  adults  it  is  proper,  and 
according  to  our  book,  that  they  should  make  a  public  profession,  for 
this  is  their  first  step.  But  where  have  we  the  command  to  bring 
forward  those  who  desire  to  assume  their  baptismal  privileges, 
and  cause  them  to  covenant  before  the  whole  congregation  ?  It  is, 
therefore,  either  something  added  to  baptism,  or  it  is  a  mere  form, 
useless  and  dangerous.  Why  not  introduce  the  right  of  confirmation 
at  once  ? 

There  is,  I  say,  danger  in  this  usage.  Many  rest  upon  it  as  some 
meritorious  work.  Many  timid  and  weak  Christians  (as  I  know)  are 
kept  back  from  the  Lord's  table,  not  desiring  this  public  exposure, 
which  they  feel  to  be  unessential.  Many  come  with  a  kind  of  super- 
stitious feeling,  as  if  grace  was  to  be  conferred  thereby. 

Now  the  only  advantage  which  I  have  ever  heard  as  resulting  from 
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this  practice,  wfts  its  solemnity — ^affecting  the  beholder  and  the 
receiver.  So  are  the  dim  lights  of  the  candles  on  the  popish  altar. 
So  is  the  chanting  in  solemn  measure  in  an  unknown  tongue.  In  the 
effect  consists  the  advantage. 

Such  an  act  needs  no  external  helps  to  make  it  more  solemn. 
This  is  the  very  argument  of  Popery  and  Prelacy,  and  is  contrary 
to  the  very  spirit  of  true  Presbyterianism.  I  hope  soon  to  see  all  our 
churches  discard  this  ceremony,  which  has  been  surreptitiously  intro- 
duced, and  return  to  the  simple  direction  of  our  book.  To  consider 
aU  baptized  children  as  already  in  the  church,  and  no  external  form 
to  be  used  before  allowing  them  to  approach  the  table  of  their 
Lord.  D. 


THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCH  IN  HUNGARY. 

[We  have  reoeiyed  from  the  Rev.  Charlet  L,  Brace,  who  has  reoently  retonied  from  Hun- 
gary, a  few  sheets  from  his  new  work  on  that  oount^,  just  published,  which  we  lay  before 
our  readers.  Mr.  Brace  says:  "Sapped  of  their  means  by  the  war;  deprived  of  their 
schools  uid  colleges,  and  their  Church  Councils,  the  Protestants  of  Hungaxy  are  now  in  their 
sorest  need ;  a  few  more  months — unless  aid  can  be  giren — may  see  the  old  Protestant 
Church  of  Hungary  utterly  blotted  out.  Aid  in  fiumey  would  be  that  which  would  be  of 
most  avail,  as  the  existence  of  the  Protestant  schools,  and  of  hundreds  of  churches,  will 
depend  on  their  having  the  means  to  meet  the  extortionate  demands  of  the  government. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  transmitting  such  aid  through  the  Society  for  Foreign 
MiMWM  of  ike  Frte  Church  of  Scotland,  or  through  responsible  private  persons  in 
Vienna."] 

HISTORY  OP  THE  PROTESTANT  HUNGARIAN  CHURCH. 

It  might  be  thought,  as  so  little  has  ever  been  heard  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Hungary,  that  it  had  a  very  quiet,  pleasant 
existence,  and  had  escaped  the  storms  which  have  given  such  deep 
root  to  the  other  churches  of  Europe.  But  it  is  not  so.  Whatever 
vigour  it  has,  comes  from  its  strugglea;  its  whole  history  has  been  a 
history  of  disaster  and  persecution,  of  a  privilege  won  here  by 
misfortune,  and  a  liberty  gained  there  by  blood.  It  has  been  far 
from  aid,  in  a  land  whose  Catholic  clergy  are  the  richest  in  Europe. 
The  whole  weight  of  the  Austrian  government — ^to  whom  its  every 
principle  was  odious — has  been  thrown  against  it.  Yet,  despite  all 
this,  the  little  church,  winning  strength  and  simplicity  from  its  trials, 
has  grown  steadily  on,  until  now  it  contains  more  than  three  millions 
of  men,  and  embraces  the  intelligence,  and  virtue,  and  talent  of 
Hungary  within  it. 

The  first  great  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Hungary  was  gained  in  1606.  There  had  been  for  two  years  an 
incessant  persecution  against  them  by  the  Jesuits,  and  by  their 
influence  the  Emperor  Rudolph  had  succeeded  in  carrying  through, 
in  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  the  resolution  that  ^^no  more  com- 
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plaints  of  Protestants  should  be  presented  to  that  body,"  and  that 
*'  the  old  laws  against  heretics  should  he  renewed."  The  result  was 
a  terrible  confusion  through  the  land,  to  such  a  degree  that  one -of 
the  princes  of  Siebenbiirgen,  at  that  time  an  independent  state,  took 
advantage  of  it,  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Austrian  provinces,  and 
nearly  succeeded  in  breaking  to  pieces  the  monarchy.  Alarmed 
by  this,  the  Austrian  cabinet  concluded  the  celebrated  ^^  Peace  of 
Vienna,"  of  1606,  according  to  one  article  of  which  "  all  persons  in 
Hungary,  whether  noblemen  or  citizens  of  the  free  cities,  or  soldiers 
in  the  border-guard,"  should  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
hgion,  and  Protestants  should  have  the  liberty,  as  in  previous  years, 
of  presenting  their  petitions  to  the  Hungarian  parliament. 

The  security  gained  thus  for  the  Protestant  Church,  however,  did 
not  continue  long.  In  a  few  reigns  another  pupil  of  the  Jesuits, 
Ferdinand  11.,  had  ascended  the  throne,  under  a  solemn  vow  '^  to 
hunt  every  Protestant  from  this  kingdom,"  even  "  if  it  cost  him  his 
crown  and  his  life."  Now  commenced  another  time  of  darkness 
and  suffering  for  this  sorely-pressed  Church.  The  Protestants  were 
robbed,  condemned  without  trial,  in  every  way  despoiled  of  their 
rights,  until  at  length  their  troubles  brought  another  Prince  of 
Siebenbiirgen  to  their  aid ;  and  the  "  Treaty  of  JAnz^'  in  1645, 
was  won  with  the  armed  band  from  Austria,  and,  approved  by  the 
Parliament,  became  one  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  By  this  their  rights 
were  secured  in  the  most  solemn  manner  again,  and  complete  liberty 
of  conscience  was  not  only  granted,  as  in  1606,  to  certain  classes, 
but  to  every  class,  ^'  even  the  peasants,  and  all  subjects  through  the 
land."  : 

The  Protestant  Church  of  Hungary  seemed  at  length  to  rest  on 
a  sure  basis;  but  hardly  twenty  years  had  passed  before  the 
Jesuits  again  commenced  their  workings.  The  teachings  of  Luther 
and  Calvin  were  proclaimed  an  invention  of  the  devil.  Preachers 
were  forced  from  their  ofiSce ;  churches  occupied  by  soldiers ;  and 
the  peasants  driven  to  mass  with  the  bayonet ;  and,  in  1670,  under 
pretext  that  the  Protestants  had  been  implicated  in  a  conspiracy 
which  was  discovered  in  Hungary,  the  whole  Church  was  nearly 
destroyed.  Only  some  twenty  parishes  survived.  The  going  over 
to  Protestantism  was  treated  as  "perjury  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
the  whole  reformed  religion  was  utterly  forbidden  in  all  the  newly- 
conquered  parts  of  Hungary.  Under  Maria  Theresa's  much- 
praised  government  these  attacks  continued.  The  '^  Council  of 
otate,"  a  kind  of  ^^Star-chamber,"  was  formed,  and  the  most  severe 
measures  were  constantly  enacted  by  it  against  the  unfortunate 
Protestants.  A  convert  from  Catholicism  was  punished  with  two 
years  in  a  fortress.  Non-observance  of  festivals  was  atoned  for  with 
heavy  fines.  The  Jews  were  utterly  forbidden  to  embrace  the  new 
faith.  Freedom  of  the  press  was  prohibited,  and  Catholic  books 
forced  upon  the  schools.  The  Protestants  were  shut  out  from  all 
offices,  their  institutions  of  learning  closed,  and  their  young  men 
forbidden  to  go  to  foreign  universities.  Everything  seemed  to  forbode 
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an  extinction  of  this  "weak,  little  sect.  Perhaps  this  might  have  beea 
the  result,  but  in  some  way  the  dreaded  enemy  of  Maria  Theresa, 
the  indomitable  old  Frederic  of  Prussia,  heard  of  their  sufferings ; 
and  though  he  always  felt  himself  entirely  at  liberty  to  iU-treat  the 
Protestants  at  home  as  he  chose,  he  would  never  allow  other  people 
to  abuse  them.  He  wrote,  in  consequence,  a  stern,  pithy  letter  to 
the  queen,  in  regard  to  her  treatment  of  ''his  brethren,''  which, 
instantly  produced  a  change  in  the  legislation  towards  them,  and 
gained  them  a  breathing  time. 

Their  privileges,  however,  were  at  length  recovered,  in  the  very 
last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ana,  what  is  most  remarkable, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Catholics  of  Hungary  themselves.  Indeed^ 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  attacks  on  the  Protestants  have 
scarcely  ever  come  from  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  two  churches 
in  Hungary  have  generally  lived  very  amicably.  The  hostility  is 
from  Vienna. 

All  the  rights  granted  them  by  the  two  former  treaties  were 
secured  to  them  again,  and  firmly  established  by  royal  decree,  and 
by  the  acts  of  the  parliament  of  1792.  Thev  have  passed  since 
then  through  other  persecutions,  but  have  safely  weathered  every 
storm ;  and  poor  ana  smaU  as  the  sect  is,  it  has  contained,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  best  men  of  Hungary  in  talent  and 
character  within  it.  Misfortunes  have  given  it  strength ;  and  it  is 
firmly  founded  now  on  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people.  It 
leads  the  education  of  the  nation,  and  is  the  repository  of  free 
thought  and  pure  morals.  Naturally,  after  such  a  history,  its  deep- 
est and  strongest  sentiment  is  a  hatred  of  religious  despotism.  But 
its  trials  are  not  by  any  means  over.  Within  the  last  year  a  blow 
has  been  aimed  at  the  Church  of  Hungary  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, more  deadly  than  all  the  attacks  through  which  it  has  yet 
passed — ^an  assault  so  insidious  and  well-directed  that  it  must  make 
every  friend  of  Protestantism  tremble  for  its  very  existence  in  Hun- 
gary. The  mode  in  whicji  this  attack  was  made  was  through  an 
'^  edict*'  from  Haynau^  to  the  military  commandants  in  Hungary, 
with  regard  to  "  the  new  forming  of  the  Protestant  church,"  dated 
February,  1851. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THB  HUNGABUN  PROTBSTANT  CHURCH. 

In  order  to  understand  this  edict,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to 
look  at  the  constitution  of  the  Hungarian  Church,  against  which  it 
is  especially  aimed.  The  whole  Hungarian  people  are  remarkable 
for  one  tendency,  whether  in  matters  of  State  or  Church — a  ten- 
dency which,  in  my  view,  even  now  in  their  misfortune  gives  us 
hope  for  their  better  future — an  inclination  to  govern  themselves  by 
representative  assemblies.  Their  Protestant  Church  is  a  complete 
democratic  and  representative  system  in  its  government,  more  so 
than  any  Church  in  Europe  except  the  Scottish.     It  is,  however, 
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peculiar  in  its  constitation,  uniting  characteristics  both  of  our  Con- 
gregational and  Presbyterian  Churches. 

Every  church,  or  parish,  chooses  its  own  preacher,  appoints  his 
salary,  dissolves  connection  with  him  when  it  chooses,  and  manages 
its   parish-schools  in  the  most  truly   Congregationalrlike  manner. 
Yet  above  it  is  a  series  of  representative  assemblies  which  have  even 
a  legal  power  over  its  movements.    First  comes  the  assembly  of 
the  SenioraU  [or  Presbytery?],  composed  of  the  preachers  from 
several  neighbouring   churches,  together  with  delegates  from  the 
congregations.     This  decides  upon  certain  school  and  parish  afiairs, 
and  is  presided  over  by  two   members,  chosen  from   themselves, 
a  Senior  and  Curator.     Above  this  again,  is  the  assembly  of  the 
^^  Superintendents^*'  the  highest  church  convention,  which  decides 
upon  all  the  most  important  matters  before  the  National  Church. 
.    The  ^'  Superintendent"  is  a  kind  of  Protestant  bishop,  presiding 
over  many  "  Seniorates,"  and  having  the  oversight  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  souls.     His  duty  is  to  visit  the  various  parishes  under 
his  charge,  to  examine  the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  to  keep 
watch  over  the  morals  of  the  clergy.     I  have  called  him  a  ^^  bishop," 
still  it  must  not  be  supposed  he  has  anything  of  the  pomp  or  luxury 
of  a  prelate  about  him.     He  is  usually  paid  from  two  to  three  hundred 
dollars  a  year  for  travelling  expenses,  but  otherwise  must  be  at  the 
head  of  a  congregation,  and  perform  the  usual  duties  of  a  clergyman. 
As  far  as  I  have  known  the  '^  Superintendents,"  they  are  generally 
men  of  talent  and  wide  influence,  but  in  their  mode  of  life  extremely 
humble  and  simple.     They  are  chosen  almost  directly  from  the 
people.     This  ^'  Assembly  of  the  Superintendents"  is  composed  also 
of  men  sent  directly  by  the  congregations  as  delegates,  and  is  pre- 
sided over  again  by  two  members,  one  a  Superintendent,  and  the 
other  the  "  Upper  Curator."    And  here  we  must  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  one  very  singular  provision  of  this  constitution,  in 
which,  perhaps,  it  difiFers  from  any  other  Church-constitution  existing. 
The  Hungarians,  as  is  natural,  after  such  a  history  of  sufferinst 
under  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  have  a  deep  and   abiding  dread  oi 
priestly  rule.    Accordingly,  they  have  established,  that  in  every 
church,   every  assembly,   every  council,   there  should   be  certain 
men,  appointed  from  the  laity ^  to  aid  in  guiding  the  proceedings,  an4 
especially  to  take  charge  of  the  monetary  matters.     In   conse- 
quence, every  Assembly  of  the  Seniors,  every  Convention  of  Su- 
perintendents, every  church-meeting,  has  its  two  presiding  officers — 
cler^man  and  layman,  the  latter  usually  having  the  title  of  Curator 
or  Inspector, 

The  Constitution,  as  we  have  sketched  it,  is  somewhat  modified  in 
different  parts  of  the  land,  under  the  somewhat  different  forms 
of  Lutheran  and  Reformed.  The  choice  of  the  preacher  has  come 
often  to  be  determined  almost  by  the  approval  of  the  "  Assembly." 
The  assemblies  themselves  have  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  lay 
members ;  still,  in  its  main  principles,  the  Constitution  is  the  same 
through  the  whole  country.    Under  it  the  Hungarian  Church  has 
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thrived.  Laity  and  clergy-  have  worked  well  together ;  and  the 
referring  of  everything  to  the  people,  the  constant  use  of  representa- 
tive bodies,  has  given  a  life  and  energy  to  it — ^a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility,  snbh  as  is  scarcely  known  in  any  other  Church  of 
Continental  Europe.  It  is  the  same  church-system  which  has 
nourished  the  incessant  mental  activity,  and  the  free  character  of 
the  Scottish  race.  It  was  a  like  system  which  trained  the  founders 
of  our  Republic,  and  prepared  the  New  England  men  for  a  wider 
range  of  "self-government."  Is  it  to  be  wondered,  if  the  Hun* 
garians  cling  to  this  Church-constitution  as  the  surest  pledge 
of  success  to  their  principles  ?  —  as  the  life  and  support  of  their 
religion  ? 

At  this,  most  wisely,  the  tool  of  Austrian  tyranny  and  Jesuitism 
has  aimed  his  attack. 


ATTACK  ON  THE  HUNGARIAN  PROTESTANT  CHURCH. 

The  edict  of  "  Field-Marshal  General  Haynau"  is  perhaps  the 
sentence  of  death  to  the  old  Church  of  the  Hungarians — a  Ghurcli 
for  which  they  and  their  fathers  have  given  their  blood  and  their 
toils  so  long. 

By  Baron  Haynau's  plan,  the  Church  utterly  loses  every  right 
for  which  it  has  struggled  for  three  hundred  years — ^rights  guaran- 
teed by  repeated  treaties,  and  established  by  the  very  Austrian 
Constitution  of  1848,  to  which  he  himself  appeals.  All  its  elec- 
tions for  church-offices  are  at  an  end ;  all  its  representative  assem- 
blies are  dissolved,  and  even  in  every  council  of  the  church  for 
spiritual  improvement  a  soldier  must  be  present  as  censor.  The 
highest  officers  of  the  Church  are  tools  of  a  Jesuit  ministry,  and 
before  entering  on  their  religious  duties  must  receive  the  secret 
instructions,  and  lay  their  pledges  in  the  hands  of  military  autho- 
ritie&  The  guards  which  the  Hungarians  have  preserved  so  long 
against  priestly  despotism,  are  thrown  down,  and  their  officers  from 
the  laity  are  to  be  henceforth  appointed  by  the  clergy,  who  are 
themselves  the  creatures  of  the  government. 

More  than  this,  all  the  public  funds  of  churches  and  schools  are 
to  be  under  the  control  of  a  military  board,  and  every  church-officer, 
under  the  new  regulations,  is  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  Austrian 
government. 

Add  to  this  an  order  which  has  appeared  within  three  or  four 
months  from  the  ^^  Ministry  of  Instruction"  in  Vienna,  completely 
changing  the  form  of  the  Protestant  schools,  forcing  the  books  and 
the  teachers  recommended  by  government  upon  them,  enacting 
that  all  the  public  institutions  which  do  not  make  the  required 
outlay  of  money  shall  be  at  once  degraded  and  lose  their  privileges 
— and  is  it  not  all  enough  to  make  one  fear  for  the  very  existence  of 
Protestantism  in  Hungary  ?  If  these  orders  are  thoroughly  carried 
out,  the  Hungarian  Protestant  Church  either  becomes  Uatkolicisedy 
or  is  made  into  a  mere  police  institution  of  Austria.    All  life  and 
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Toluntarj  energy  are  destroyed.  Its  spiritual  leaders  are  only  the 
agents  of  a  Catholic  cabinet,  and  its  young  men  bred  up  under  the 
teachings  of  Rome.  Is  it  to  ber  wondered  at,  if  the  Church  of  Hun- 
gary, now  in  its  time  of  utmost  need,  utters  its  despairing  cry  for 
helnf  to  its  brethren  in  all  lands  ?  * 

Remember,  ye  in  America,  of  whatever  religion — ye  who  love 
free  thought,  and  who  labour  to  spread  free  institutions,  what  it 
means  to  Catholicise  Hungary !  It  is  to  crush  and  extinguish  the 
last  hope  of  a  better  future  for  that  generous  nation.  It  means  to 
introduce,  not  the  Catholicism  of  America,  or  of  France,  or  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  lying  Jesuitry,  and  the  freedom-hating  Catholicism  of 
Vienna  and  of  Naples.  It  means  to  utterly  blot  out  the  old  Church 
Constitution,  which  for  so  long  has  cherished  and  nourished  inde- 
pendent thought. 

And  you,  Protestants  of  America,  whose  ancestors  have  won,  in 
toil  and  suffering,  the  same  privileges  which  the  Hungarians  now 
are  losing ;  you  who  know  their  value,  who  know  that  the  cause  of  a 
pure  faith,  and  the  hope  of  a  better  time  for  humanity,  depend  on 
these  principles,  have  you  nothing  now  to  do,  or  speak  for  your 
brethren  in  their  sore  and  trying  need  ?  Christ's  cause  calls  to  you 
from  Hungary ! 

And  you,  clergymen  of  my  country,  whose  glory  and  whose 
power  it  has  ever  been  in  America,  that  you  have  stood  first  in 
the  struggle  for  religious  and  civil  liberty,  remember  that  your 
brethren,  the  Protestants  of  Hungary,  are  in  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  contest  which  you  have  finished.  The  surges  of  attack 
are  beating  over  them,  and  they  must  have  your  aid  soon  or 
never.  With  their  downfall,  with  the  ruin  of  Protestantism  in 
Hungary,  goes  out  the  last  glimmer  of  a  pure  faith  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  expression  of  our  sympathy  to  the  world  can  do  something ; 
the  offer  of  our  means  and  money,  more.  It  can  help  build  up  the 
two  Protestant  universities,  which  have  been  utterly  sacked  and 
plundered  during  the  war ;  it  can  aid  to  restore  the  hundred  and 
more  churches  entirely  stripped  of  their  means  by  the  Austrians ;  it 
can  enable  the  Protestants  so  to  regulate  their  schools  that  even  the 
extortionate  demands  of  the  government  can  find  no  pretext  to 
abolish  them.  No  nation  of  the  earth  has  so  generous  a  reputation 
as  the  American.  Their  sympathy  is  published  to  the  world  for 
unfortunate  Hungary.  What  better  opportunity,  practically  and 
peacefully,  to  manifest  it  ? 

*  Let  no  one  take  consolation  from  the  fact  that  aU  these  ordinanoei  are  given  for  a 
"state  of  siege/'  The  goyemment  jonmals  of  Vienna  openly  assert  that  it  wiU  need  many, 
▼ery  many  years,  before  *' martial  law"  oan  be  remoyed  from  Hungary.  And,  as  I  belieye, 
it  will  neyer  be  removed  until  that  day  of  God  shall  dawn^  which  shall  restore  Hungary 
and  the  oppressed  of  Europe  everywhere  to  their  rights. 
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AN  EXCURSION  TO  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

In  former  days  an  excnrsion  to  Charleston  was  a  very  formidable 
one ;  especially  when  taken  by  land  and  by  sand  through  Raleigh, 
Fayetteville,  and  Georgetown.  Railroads,  however,  have  considerably 
nullified  time  and  space ;  and  the  Palmetto  city  is  now  quite  neigh- 
bourly to  that  of  Brotherly  Love. 

We  started  from  Philadelphia  on  Monday,  May  17th,  at  2  P.  M., 
in  the  Express  train  to  Baltimore.  This  railroad  has  been  con* 
sidered  for  some  time  among  the  most  indifferent,  in  all  respects,  in 
the  United  States ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  an  improvement 
has  taken  place.  Reaching  Baltimore  at  half-past  six,  we  crossed 
over  to  the  Norfolk  boat,  on  board  of  which  were  over  one  hundred 
delegates  to  the  General  Assembly,  from  different  parts  of  the  North 
and  West.  These  delegates  were  all  presented  with  a  return  ticket 
from  Charleston  to  Baltimore,  through  the  liberal  arrangements  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  different  lines  on  this  route.  Our  passage  down 
the  Chesapeake  was  pleasant  and  interesting — ^until  the  time  arrived 
for  refreshing  the  weary  body  by  sleep.  One  hundred  and  fifty  beds 
on  a  small  steamer!  ^^What  kind  of  a  night  had  you?"  This 
question  reminds  us  of  the  answer  of  an  honest  Dutchman,  who  had 
bought  an  almanac  ten  years  old.  ^^  Well,  Harmanus,"  asked  his 
friend,  with  a  knowing  look,  "how  do  you  like  your  almanac?'* 
The  Dutchman,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  replied,  with  mys* 
terious  and  innocent  sagacity,  "  In  ter  weather,  mine  almanac  ish 
exshellent,  but  in  ter  moon,  tish  not  so  goot."  So  we  can  answer, 
that  as  to  the  weather,  our  excursion  was  first-rate,  but  as  to  the 
sleeping  part,  it  was  deceitful  moonshine.  In  the  morning  early, 
we  passed,  at  "Old  Point  Comfort,"  the  greatest  fortifications  in 
the  country,  named  "  Monroe"  and  "  Calhoun,"  commanding  the 
entrance  of  James  River.  These  works  were  prosecuted  with  vigour 
when  that  great  man — John  C.  Calhoun — ^was  Secretary  of  War,  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  United  States. 

After  landing  at  Portsmouth,  opposite  Norfolk,  we  started  at  nine 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  in  the  fine  cars  of  the  Roanoke  and  Sea  Board  Rail- 
road line,  one  of  the  most  substantially  constructed  and  best 
managed  lines  we  know  of.  The  distance  to  Weldon,  N.  C,  is 
eighty-two  miles,  which  was  accomplished  in  exactly  three  hours. 
The  route  is  level  and  uninteresting  in  general,  except  from  its 
novelty,  which  latter  characteristic  is  always  gratifying  to  a  traveller, 
and  compensates  for  even  positive  inconveniences,  of  which  we  had 
none.  At  Weldon  the  dinner  was  of  the  same  sort  as  the  sleep  of  the 
preceding  night ;  and  at  half-past  one  we  were  glad  to  recommence  our 
journey  on  the  Weldon  and  Wilmington  road,  distance  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  miles,  and  time  eight  hours.  This  road  is  in  excellent  order, 
and  a  miracle  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
not  as  well  managed  as  the  Roanoke  and  Sea  Board  Road,  but  it  is' 
nevertheless  much  to  be  commended.  ^  The  country  from  Weldon  to, 
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Wilmington  is  included  in  the  Pine  Barrens  which  stretch  from  New 
Jersey  through  the  Southern  Atlantic  States.  There  is  little  to 
attract  the  eye,  except  the  magnificent  pine-trees,  which  are  a  source 
of  wealth,  yielding  turpentine  in  apparently  inexhaustible  quantities. 
Goldsboratigh,  about  sixty  miles  from  Wilmington,  is  an  interesting 
and  beautiful  village,  and  tempts  the  traveller  to  stop  on  his  journey. 
WUmingtan  is  rapidly  improving,  and  bears  every  mark  of  sub- 
stantial prosperity.  The  new  buildings,  and  those  now  in  progress, 
are,  many  of  them,  highly  creditable  in  their  style  of  architecture. 
The  hotels  are  commodious.  After  remaining  at  Wilmington  all 
night,  we  took  passage  in  the  Gladiator  for  Charleston.  The  Gape 
Fear  River  is  navigable  above  Wilmington,  and  from  the  latter  place 
to  the  ocean  is  deep  enough  for  large  vessels.  There  is  a  bar  at  its 
mouth,  which  requires  a  quarantine,  unless  the  tide  is  high.  The 
Gladiator  stopped  at  SmithvUle^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for  three 
or  four  hours,  waiting  for  high  water.  The  village  has  the  honour 
of  a  fortification ;  but  in  its  general  aspect  does  no  particular  credit 
to  the  distinguished  and  numerous  family  whose  name  it  bears. 
After  a  pleasant  voyage,  with  pleasant  friends,  we  reached  Charles- 
ton the  next  morning.  May  20th,  at  5  A.  M. 

The  entrance  into  Charleston  is  beautiful.  The  city  presents  a 
commanding  appearance.  Fort  Moultrie  stands  in  all  its  glory, 
the  memorial  of  ancient  valour  and  patriotism,  and  bearing  an 
historical  renown  worthy  of  the  Palmetto  State.  It  was  on  the 
28th  of  July,  1776,  that  the  British  forces,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  attacked  the  fort  on  Sullivan'*8  island,  pre- 
paratory to  the  reduction  of  Charleston.  These  forces  consisted  of 
two  ships  of  fifty  guns  each,  four  frigates  of  twenty-eight  guns, 
and  other  vessels  of  sixty,  making  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  guns.  On  the  fort  were  mounted  twenty-six  can- 
non, with  which  the  garrison,  comprising  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  regulars,  and  a  few  militia,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Moultrie,  made  a  most  gallant  defence.  The  enemy  were 
beaten  off  with  the  loss  of  two  hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded, 
whilst  the  loss  of  the  garrison  was  ten  killed  and  twenty-two 
wounded.  The  fort  was  built  of  palmetto,  a  tree  of  a  remarkably 
spongy  nature,  which  resisted  the  shot ;  and,  in  compliment  to  the 
commanding  officer,  the  fort  was  from  that  time  called  Fort  Moultrie. 

The  location  of  Charleston,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ashley  and 
Cooper  rivers,  is  not  unlike  that  of  New  York.  On  landing,  the 
traveller  commonly  wends  his  way  to  the  Charleston  Hotel,  a  large 
and  well-conducted  establishment,  on  the  general  plan  of  the  Astor 
House.  As  our  large  company  came  to  attend  the  General  Assem- 
bly, it  is  proper  here  to  allude  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  citizens  on 
this  occasion.  The  committee  of  arrangements  possessed  a  fore- 
thought, tact,  and  comprehension  of  management,  which  won  uni- 
versal admiration  and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  delegates.  At 
the  Lecture-room  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  the  place  of 
rende;svo^iA^  carriages  were  in  waiting  to  convey  the  delegates  to  the 
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different  liouses  to  which  they  were  assigned ;  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee accompanying  and  introducing  each  party.  It  is  impossible 
to  enter  into  details.  But  all  agree  in  rendering  thanks  to  the  un- 
bounded and  courteous  hospitality  manifested  to  the  Assembly  on 
this  memorable  occasion.  We  trust  that  Philadelphia,  after  the 
lapse  of  seven  years,  will  imitate  Charleston  in  her  cordial  welcome  of 
the  Assembly  to  the  places  of  its  ancient  abode.  As  the  boys  say, 
it  will  have  to  trt/  hard. 

Charleston  is  a  well-built  and  handsome  city.  The  style  of  its 
private  residences  is  peculiar,  and  suited  to  a  warm  climate.  Many 
of  the  houses  have  verandahs,  extending  along  their  length,  and  fre- 
quently two  stories  high.  The  moisture  of  the  climate  gives  a  dingy 
appearance  to  the  bricks;  but  there  is  an  air  of  comfort  and 
gentility  which  cannot  be  concealed.  The  public  buildings  —  the 
churches,  banks,  benevolent  institutions,  &c.,  are  creditable  to  this 
ancient  city.  One  of  the  state  colleges  is  located  in  Charleston,  and 
has  for  its  President,  Permneau  Findley^  Esq.,  a  distinguished  grand- 
son of  the  distinguished  President  Findley,  of  Nassau  Hall.  We  were 
indebted  for  a  visit  to  this  interesting  institution  to  the  Hon.  MitckeU 
King,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  This  venerable  gentle- 
man, at  the  head  of  the  Charleston  bar,  is  eminent  as  a  general 
scholar,  as  well  as  in  professional  attainments  and  social  virtues. 
His  mansion  is  the  abode  of  elegant,  refined,  and  hearty  hospitality. 
Mr.  King  has  the  finest  private  library  of  classical  and  general  litera- 
ture and  history  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and  appears  well  versed 
in  the  contents  of  almost  every  book.  He  is  a  BuUng  Elder  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  bears  so  remarkable  a  likeness  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  that  a  stranger  is  instantly  struck  with  it. 
Charleston  enrols  many  eminent  men  among  its  citizens;  but  the 
above  brief  allusion  to  Mr.  King — ^which,  we  trust,  will  be  pardoned 
—  must  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  its  learning,  courteousness,  and 
general  excellence. 

The  chief  attraction  of  Charleston  is  its  famous  promenade  on 
South  Bay.  This  surpasses  any  promenade  within  our  knowledse. 
It  remindls  one  of  the  Battery  at  New  York  in  old  times,  when  the 
citizens  used  it  freely  as  a  place  of  pleasant  and  social  resort.  Bat 
there  is  more  availability  in  the  Charleston  promenade — more  use 
made  of  its  luxuries — ^more  scope  for  every  day  enjoyment  and 
social  intercourse.  The  breeze,  too,  is  more  sea*pure  and  fresh ;  and 
the  elegant  private  mansions,  occupying  one  side  of  the  street  for  a 
long  distance,  reflect  an  elegance  upon  the  scene  which  enchants  the 
eye.  Towards  the  evening,  when  carriages  and  pedestrians  resort  in 
large  numbers  to  the  South  Bay,  the  animated  and  animating  view 
leaves  an  impression  that  cannot  be  erased. 

Charleston  is  among  the  oldest  settlements  in  our  country.  The 
charter  of  the  Carolinas  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1663,  and 
the  plan  of  a  city  laid  out  at  the  junction  of  the  Ashley  and  Cooper 
rivers  in  1671,  under  Governor  Sayle,  which  was  named  in  honour  of 
the  king.     Governor  Sayle,  however,  falling  a  victim  to  "  the  damps 
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of  the  climate,"  the  actual  settlement  of  the  place  dates  from  1679. 
The  first  settlers  had  planted  themselves  higher  up  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ashley,  and  began  to  remove  to  Charleston  in  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing years.* 

Dr.  Thomas  Smyth  has  the  following  statements  about  the  reli- 
gious history  of  the  city : 

"  Presbyterians  were  among  the  first  settlers  in  South  Carolina. 
They  have  been  proportionably  numerous  in  all  periods  of  its  history, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  great  ma- 
jority of  emigrants  were  Presbytenans.  In  the  year  1704,  when 
there  was  but  one  Episcopal  congregation  in  the  whole  province,  then 
numbering  towards  six  thousand  white  inhabitants,  the  dissenters  had 
three  churches  in  Charleston,  and  one  of  the  first  regular  churches 
formed  in  the  colony  was  independent.  As  early,  however,  as  the 
year  1690,  the  Presbyterians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Independents, 
formed  a  church  in  Charleston,  which  continued  in  this  united  form 
for  forty  years.  During  this  period  two  of  their  ministers,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Stobo  and  Livingston,  were  Presbyterians,  and  connected 
with  the  Charleston  Presbytery.t  After  the  death  of  the  latter, 
twelve  families  seceded,  and  formed  a  Presbyterian  Church  on  the 
model  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Their  building  was  erected  in 
1731,  near  the  site  of  the  present,  which  was  completed  in  1814." 

The  church  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Smyth,  as  founded  in  1690,  was 
doubtless  the  church  now  called  the  **  Circular  Church."  Holmes, 
in  his  American  Annals,  probably  alluding  to  the  same  church,  says : 
^^  In  1698  a  church  was  gathered  by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  son  of 
the  celebrated  minister  of  Boston,  who  died  after  the  short  ministry 
of  about  one  year.  In  the  short  time  of  his  continuance  there  were 
about  twenty-five  members  added  to  the  church,  ^besides  those  first 
incorporated,)  and  many  baptized,  it  being  mucn  of  a  heathenish 
place  before."J 

The  French,  or  Huguenot,  Church  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
Protestant  church  established  in  Charleston ;  a  number  of  Huguenots 
havine  come  over  to  South  Carolina  shortly  after  the  revocation  of 
the  emct  of  Nantes,  in  1685.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  the 
details  of  the  history  of  this  interesting  church.§  After  becoming 
extinct  as  an  ecclesiastical  organization,  it  was  revived  a  few  years 
since,  and  a  beautiful  building  was  erected,  in  which  the  congregation 
now  worships  with  encouraging  evidences  of  prosperity.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Petrie  is  the  pastor. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  erected  in  1731,  the  members 
of  our  denomination  having  until  that  time  remained  united  with  the 

*  Holmes'  American  Annals. 

t  This  Presbytery  was  formed  about  1720,  bat  was  nerer  in  oonneotion  with  the  General 
Assembly. 

X  Holmes'  American  Annals,  roL  iL  page  forty- two,  and  note. 

}  We  attempted  in  Tain  to  seoore  a  copy  of  a  sermon  delirered  by  the  Rev.  B£r.  Howard 
«t  the  re-organisation  of  the  Hagaenot  Chiirch  a  few  years  since. 
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Independent,  or  "  Circular"  church.  The  first  Presbyterian  church 
was  supplied  with  ministers  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  has  never 
been  in  connection  with  our  own  General  Assembly.  Its  present  conve- 
nient and  tasteful  edifice  was  erected  in  1814,  and  the  church,  under 
the  ministrations  of  its  popular  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forrest,  con- 
tinues to  prosper. 

The  Second  Presbyterian  Churchy  in  which  the  General  Assembly 
held  its  sessions,  was  formed  in  1809.  It  grew  out  of  the  necessity 
of  providing  new  accommodations  to  meet  the  religious  wants  of  the 
city,  the  old  Scotch  church  being  filled  to  overflowing.  This  edifice 
was  finished  in  1811,  at  an  expense  of  $100,000,  and  upwards.  It 
is  a  beautiful  and  spacious  edifice.  Without  being  offensively  deco- 
rated, its  style  of  architecture  is  airy,  tasteful,  and  elegant.  We 
know  of  no  church,  built  at  that  period,  which  compares  with  it ;  and 
indeed  few  modern  churches  surpass  it  in  the  various  qualities  it 
combines  as  a  house  of  worship.  Its  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  An- 
drew Flinn^  D.  D.,  who  was  called  in  1809,  and  died  in  1820.  Dr. 
Flinn  was  celebrated  for  his  eloquence.  He  was  Moderator  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1812.  The  pastors  who  succeeded  Dr.  Flinn, 
were  Artemas  Jooiea,  called  in  1820,  and  left  in  1823;  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Charlton  Henry ^  D.  D.,  called  in  1823,  and  died  in  1827 ; 
the  Rev.  William  Ashmead^  called  in  1829,  and  died  the  same  year; 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smyth,  D.  D.,  called  in  1832,  and  spared  to 
the  present  time.  Under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Smyth  the  church  has 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  both  spiritual  and  temporal ; 
and  few  pastors  have  done  so  efficient  service  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  the  various  forms  of  usefulness  opening  to  the  ministerial 
office. 

The  Third  Presbyterian  Church  was  formed  a  few  years  after  the 
erection  of  the  second.  The  beloved  and  lamented  Dr.  William  -4. 
McDowell  was,  we  believe,  its  second  pastor.  Its  present  pastor  is 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dana.  A  new  and  elegant  edifice,  in  the  Grecian  style 
of  architecture,  has  recently  been  erected  by  this  flourishing  con- 
gregation. 

The  Glebe  Street  Presbyterian  Church  is  the  only  other  church 
belonging  to  Presbyterians.  If  is  now  without  a  pastor.  Its  house 
of  worship  is  a  convenient  and  attractive  one. 

In  connection  with  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  but  not  as  a  dis- 
tinct ecclesiastical  organization,  there  is  a  large  and  flourishing  African 
congregation,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Ferdinand  Jacobs, 
This  enterprise  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  John  B.  Adger,  but  his 
declining  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish  it — not,  however,  until 
it  was  placed,  by  the  providence  of  God,  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
No  services  were  so  interesting  to  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  as  those  held  in  the  African  Church.  God,  who  made  of 
one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  has  condescended  to  bless  ''  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus"  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Africa ;  and  it  was  refreshing  to  the  descendants  of  Japheth  to 
unite  with  those  of  Ham  in  celebrating  the  dying  love  of  Him  who 
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preached  ^Hhe  gospel  to  the  poor."  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that 
the  Africans  throng  the  galleries  of  the  different  churches  in  the  city 
on  Sabbath  afternoons,  and  are  among  the  most  attentive  of  the 
hearers.  Whilst  very  strict  police  regulations  exist  in  regard  to  the 
slaves,  the  latter  are  privileged  to  enjoy  religious  opportunities  of  a 
most  edifying  kind ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  at  the  last  day  a 
large  throng  of  masters  and  servants  will  rise  together  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  righteous. 

Charleston  is  destined  to  be  a  large  city.  A  railroad  is  a  mighty 
power  in  compelling  prosperity.  What  was  chimerical  in  one  gene- 
ration becomes  the  chief  source  of  strength  and  blessing  in  another. 
Charleston  will  soon  be  united  to  the  Mississippi  States  by  railway 
communications,  which  equal  in  enterprise  those  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  United  States.     The  following  is  a  table  of  distances : 

Charleston  to  Augusta,  ...  137  miles. 

Augusta  to  Atlanta,  ....  171      « 

Atlanta  to  Chattanooga,  ...  142     '* 

Chattanooga  to  Nashnlle,  ...  145      « 

Total  distance,  ...  595  miles. 

From  Nashville,  a  road  will  be  soon  made  to  Louisville  ;  and  other 
connecting  links  with  the  West  and  South  West  will  be  established, 
so  that  Charleston  is  destined  in  a  short  time  to  be  in  close  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

We  left  Charleston  with  a  high  estimate  of  its  growing  importance 
as  a  city,  and  with  indelible  impressions  of  the  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality of  its  inhabitants.  That  visit  of  the  General  Assembly  will 
assist  in  strengthening  social,  patriotic,  and  ecclesiastical  ties.  Our 
delegates  generally  felt  that  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  lose 
South  Carolina.     Long  life  to  the  Palmetto  State  and  to  the  Union ! 

In  returning  northward,  we  had  a  delightful  journey  through  Wil- 
mington, Richmond,  and  Washington,  in  company  with  kind  friends, 
for  whom  we  bless  God,  and  whose  friendship,  freshly  formed,  will, 
we  hope,  endure. 

Between  the  two  routes — ^by  Norfolk  or  by  Richmond — the  prefer- 
ence is  generally  given  to  the  Norfolk  route.  The  distance  from 
Philadelphia  to  Charleston  either  way  is  about  five  hundred  miles ; 
and  the  fare,  including  meals,  about  $22. 00 

Notwithstanding  many  apprehensions  about  sickness,  we  believe 
that  the  health  of  the  delegates  in  Charleston  was  better  than  on  the 
average  for  several  years  past.  Indeed,  no  case  of  sickness  occurred 
within  our  knowledge.  All  the  mercies  of  the  Lord,  which  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  and  the  excursions  to  and  from  it,  are 
new  pleas  to  live  to  his  praise. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  JOHN  CHESTER,  D.  D. 

[A  short  time  since  we  were  faroored  with  a  oommanication  entitled  "  JiecoUectioM  of  tk* 
J7«v.  John  Chett^Tf  D.  D."  from  one  who  had  good  opportunities  of  knowing 'the  worth  of 
this  eminent  and  excellent  man.  As  it  has  always  been  a  part  of  the  plan  of  this  MagaaiM 
to  give  the  portraits  of  the  Moderator*  of  the  General  AMemhly,  we  determined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion,  and  to  present,  in  connection  with  the  "  Rec611ections/'  a  portrait 
of  Dr.  Chester,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  hia  ministerial  life.  Dr.  Chester  was  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assemblj  in  1823.] 

BIOQRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

John  Chester  was  born  at  Wethersfield,  in  Gonnecticut,  in  August, 
1785.  His  father  was  Col.  Chester,  an  ofiBcer  in  the  reyolutionary 
army,  and  a  gentleman  of  great  respectability  and  usefulness.  His 
mother,  who  was  a  Miss  Huntingdon  of  Norwich,  was  a  lady  of  fine 
talents  and  accomplishments,  and  of  eminent  piety.  Her  son  at  au 
early  period  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Backus,  of 
Bethlehem,  (afterwards  President  of  Hamilton  College,)  with  a  view 
to  his  preparation  for  a  collegiate  course.  In  the  year  1801  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  Tale  College,  and  was  graduated  in  1804. 

Soon  after  leaving  College  he  seems  to  have  had  deep  regrets  that 
his  college  life  had  not  been  passed  to  better  purpose,  and  to  have 
formed  resolutions  that  gave  quite  a  different  complexion  to  his 
future  course.  His  mind  became  gradually  impressed  with  religious 
truth,  until  he  believed  that  he  had  felt  its  renovating  power ;  and 
the  result  was  that  he  determined  to  give  himself  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  Having  engaged  temporarily  in  the  instruction  of  a 
school  in  Hatfield,  Mass.,  he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  at 
the  same  time  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman,  the  min- 
ister of  the  parish  in  which  he  resided ;  and  in  1807  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Association  of  Hartford  coun^,  Connecticut. 
After  preaching  successively  for  a  short  time  at  jf arblehead  and 
Springfield,  in  Massachusetts,  he  received  a  call  from  a  church  in 
Middletown,  Conn.,  and  another  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. ;  but  these 
calls  were  declined.  He  was  ordained  and  installed  on  the  21st  of 
November,  1810,  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Hudson. 
Here  he  laboured  with  exemplary  diligence  and  fidelity  till  his  removal 
to  Albany,  in  the  year  1815. 

The  Presbyterian  church  in  Albany  having  become  too  small  for 
the  congregation,  it  was  resolved  on  the  erection  of  a  new  edifice,  and 
the  formation  of  a  new  religious  society,  and  some  of  the  most  influ- 
ential individuals  connected  with  the  enterprise  had  their  eye  upon 
Mr.  Chester,  from  the  beginning,  as  a  suitable  person  to  become  its 
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pastor.  In  dae  time  a  call  was  actually  made  out  for  him,  of  which 
he  signified  his  acceptance,  and  on  the  third  of  November,  1815,  the 
solemnities  of  his  installation  were  performed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Albany.  From  this  period  till  1828  he  devoted  himself  with  untir- 
ing assiduity  to  the  best  interests  of  his  flock,  and  indeed  to  all  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  humanity  within  his  reach. 

Towards  the  close  of  1827  Dr.  Chester  (for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Union  College  in  1821,) 
began  to  develop  symptoms  of  disease  which  awakened  serious 
apprehensions  in  his  friends  that  his  usefulness,  and  even  his  life, 
might  be  drawing  to  a  dose.  In  the  spring  of  1828  he  found  his 
health  so  much  impaired  that  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  wishes  of 
his  friends,  and  journeyed  south  as  far  as  the  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
in  Virginia,  but  without  any  decided  benefit. 

His  last  meeting  with  his  congregation  in  public  was  a  scene  of 
the  deepest  interest.  Before  the  close  of  the  morning  service  he 
requested  the  congregation  to  join  with  him  in  the  singing  of  that 
inimitable  hymn,  ^^  Je9U9j  lover  of  my  aotU^"  and  his  rich  and  melo- 
dious voice,  mingling  with  the  voices  of  many  of  his  charge  in  the 
utterance  of  sentiments  which,  in  the  uncertainty  of  his  earthly 
prospects  had  become  more  dear  to  him  than  ever,  produced  an 
effect  which  the  most  insensible  could  not  escape.  After  the  singing 
he  addressed  the  congregation  for  a  few  moments  with  deep  emotion, 
and  on  his  pronouncing  the  benediction,  requested  the  male  members 
to  remain  after  he  had  retired.  He  then  read  to  them  a  brief  but 
most  touching  communication,  which  fortunately  is  still  preserved,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  apprehensions  that  the  interesl^  of  his  con- 
gregation might  suffer  by  reason  of  his  protracted  separation  from 
them  consequent  upon  his  illness,  and  begged  permission  to  resign 
his  pastoral  charge.  No  sooner  had  he  retired,  to  give  them  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  the  subject  of  his  resignation,  than  they  declined  the 
acceptance  of  it  in  the  most  grateful  spurit,  at  the  same  time  con- 
veying to  him,  with  their  affectionate  wishes,  leave  of  absence  for 
one  year. 

After  this  Dr.  Chester  contemplated  a  voyage  across  the  ocean,  and 
was  actually  making  his  arrangements  for  it  when  his  disease  assumed 
a  more  alarming  character,  and  seemed  to  betoken  the  near  approach 
of  death.  At  this  time  he  was  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  residence  of 
his  venerable  father-in-law,  Robert  Rahtouy  Esq. ;  and  here  he  re- 
mained till  the  12th  of  Jilnuary,  1829,  when  death  released  him  from 
his  sufferings.  In  his  last  days  and  hours  Christianity  breathed  con- 
tinually from  his  lips,  in  expressions  of  submission  and  thanksgiving ; 
of  good-will  to  his  friends,  and  of  confidence  in  his  Redeemer. 

Bboolleotions  of  the  Bbv.  John  Chester,  D.  D. 

Doctor  Chester  and  myself  were  natives  of  the  same  State,  and 
passed  our  early  years  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other.  He 
was,  however,  so  much  my  senior  as  to  be  in  the  ministry  before  I 
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had  passed  my  boyhood ;  and  though  I  had  long  heard  of  him  as  a 

Eopular  preacher,  I  never  happened  to  see  him  till  a  short  time 
efore  I  entered  the  ministry  myself.  The  interest  which  I  felt  in 
him  had  been  not  a  little  increased,  from  the  fact  that  a  near  rela- 
tive of  mine,  a  young  man,  had  sat  under  his  ministry  for  some  time 
at  Hudson,  and  used  to  speak  not  only  of  his  popularity  as  a  preacher, 
but  of  his  generosity  as  a  man,  in  terms  of  no  measured  praise. 
While  I  was  in  Yale  College,  he  delivered  one  year  the  address  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  which,  owing  to  some  circumstancefi 
that  I  could  not  control,  I  failed  of  hearing.  The  subject  of  it, 
however,  I  remember,  was  the  connection  between  science  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  critics  about  old  Yale  pronounced  it  an  excellent  per- 
formance. 

The  first  time  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  Dr.  Chester  was  while 
I  was  a  student  at  Princeton,  when  he  preached  the  annual  sermon 
before  the  Board  of  Directors.  He  had  by  that  time  become  very 
corpulent,  insomuch  that  when  he  entered  the  church  I  thought  I  had 
rarely  seen  a  larger  man.  He  moved,  however,  with  an  elastic, 
graceful  step ;  ana  passed  into  the  pulpit  in  a  way  that  betok^ied 
Lything  but  infirmity.  When  he  open^  his  lips  /was  strack  with 
the  remarkable  shrillness  of  bis  voice,  as  contrasted  with  his  imposing 
personal  appearance ;  but  his  voice  was  uncommonly  distinct,  as  weU 
as  sweet — far  more  penetrating  than  many  voices  that  I  have  heard, 
of  much  larger  compass.  His  sermon  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
written  specially  for  the  occasion,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me,  he 
officiated  in  the  place  of  some  one  who  had  unexpectedly  failed ; 
nevertheless,  the  whole  service  was  highly  edifying  and  acceptable. 
The  discourse  was  strongly  evangelical  in  its  tone,  and  somewhat 
ornate  in  its  style ;  and  the  manner  was  simple  and  graceful,  earnest 
and  impressive.  I  remember  one  or  two  of  his  figures  to  tbis  day, 
which  I  then  thought,  and  still  think,  exceedingly  beautiful. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  Doctor  was  in  the  autumn  of  1820, 
when  I  met  him  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  at  the  ordination  of  the 
'  Rev.  Sylvester  Eaton.  He  had  long  been  intimate  with  Mr.  Eaton, 
and  had  looked  upon  him,  I  believe,  during  his  education,  as  a  sort  of; 
prot6g^,  and  hence  had  consented  to  make  the  journey  from  Albany 
to  preach  his  ordination  sermon.  The  two  men  were  in  some  respects 
alike,  both  in  appearance  and  character — ^both  were  of  a  fine  portly 
habit — both  had  countenances  beaming  with  good  nature — ^both  had 
warm  and  generous  hearts ;  and  both  by  'their  great  frankness  and 
uncommon  social  qualities,  kept  everybody  around  them  in  bright  sun- 
shine. Dr.  Chester,  though  a  Presbyterian  by  adoption,  was  a  Congre- 
gationalist  b^  birth  and  education ;  and  he  was  evidently  quite  at  home 
}n  meeting  his  congregational  brethren,  as  they  were  delighted  with  the 
opportunity  of  welcoming  him.  His  sermon  on  the  occasion  was  ap- 
parently more  elaborate  and  less  imaginative  than  the  one  I  heard  at 
Princeton;  it  was  full  of  evangelical  thought,  well  digested  and 
felicitously  expressed ;  in  short,  it  was  well  fitted  to  the  taste  of  a 
cultivated  New  England  audience,  and  was  received  with  many  ex- 
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preesioTis  of  favotir.  But  tlie  most  remarkable  tUng  about  it  was 
the  addrcBS  to  the  pastor  elect ;  for,  in  conformity  with  the  New 
England  style,  it  included  such  an  address ;  and  I  doubt  not,  also, 
that  it  was  prompted  by  the  peculiar  relations  which  the  preacher 
and  pastor  elect  sustained  to  each  other.  He  introduced  his  address 
with  '^  My  dear  Eaton  ;*'  and  as  he  proceeded,  his  emotions  became 
BO  strong  as  almost  to  impede  his  utterance.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
fountains  of  feeling  in  his  great  heart  were  about  to  be  broken  up; 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  to  anybody  who  ever  knew  Sylves- 
ter Eaton,  that  his  kind  spirit  too  was  stirred  to  its  lowest  depths.  It 
awakened  the  sympathy  of  the  audience  in  a  high  degree,  and  every- 
body felt  that  even  if  there  had  been  less  of  instruction  and  solid 
thought  in  the  body  of  the  discourse  than  there  really  was,  the  de- 
ficiency would  have  been  made  up  by  the  extraordinary  pathos  and 
power  of  the  close.  Though  I  had  never  spoken  with  Dr.  Chester 
before,  and  my  acquaintance  with  him  then  was  limited  to  a  few 
hours,  I  felt,  on  taking  leave  of  him,  that  I  could  never  think  of 
him  but  as  a  friend,  and  that  I  would  never  needlessly  forego  any 
opportunity  of  renewing  my  intercourse  with  him. 

My  next  meeting  with  him,  I  think,  was  in  the  summer  of  1821. 
I  had  just  experienced  a  heavy  domestic  affliction,  and  reached 
Albany  on  Saturday,  on  a  journey  to  Niagara  falls,  which  I  had 
taken  to  recruit  my  health  and  spirits.  I  met  him  in  the  street, 
soon  after  my  arrival,  and  he  greeted  me  in  his  usually  cheerful  and 
animated  tone,  which  led  me  to  suppose,  for  the  moment,  that  per- 
haps he  was  not  aware  of  the  affliction  which  had  overtaken  me;  and 
I  tiiought  it  no  more  than  proper  that  I  should  advert  to  it.  ^^Tes," 
sud  he,  ^'I  know  all  about  it ;  the  paper  has  been  sent  to  me;  but  I 
shall  talk  with  you  more  about  it  by  and  by."  He  subsequently  re- 
ferred to  it  with  great  tenderness.  I  had,  daring  the  Sabbath,  much 
delightful  conversation  with  him,  that  showed  that  his  heart  was  full 
of  tender  Christian  feeling.  I  did  not  hear  him  preach,  but  he 
offered  a  prayer  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  service  that  was  re- 
markable for  its  appropriateness,  fervour,  and  pathos.  I  recollect 
the  interest  which  he  expressed  to  me  in  behalf  of  some  poor,  suffer- 
ing woman  in  his  congregation ;  and  he  apologized  for  not  waiting 
to  see  me  off  in  the  momin?,  on  the  ground  diat  her  case  was  an 
urgent  one,  and  must  immediately  be  looked  after. 

In  the  spring  of  1827  (possibly  it  might  have  been  1828),  I  passed 
a  few  hours  in  Albany,  and  had  another  interview  with  Dr.  Chester* 
It  was  just  at  the  time  when  the  new  measure  dispensation  was  open- 
ing upon  the  churches,  with  all  its  thunderings  and  lightnings, 
and  other  appalling  demonstrations.  One  or  two  churched  in  the 
region  were  already  convulsed,  others  were  beginning  to  tremble, 
and  no  church  might  feel  too  confident  of  its  own  stability.  Many 
excellent  people  stood  aghast  at  what  was  doing,  fearing,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  help  forward  the  work  lest  they  should  lend  an  influ- 
ence in  aid  of  delusion ;  and  fearing,  on  the  other,  to  oppose  it,  lest 
they  should  be  found  fighting  against  God*     Dr.  Chester  seemed 
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to  me  to  feel  little  embarrassment  on  the  subject.  He  doubted  not 
that  some  good  was  accomplished ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  regarded 
the  excitement,  especially  in  its  remoter  bearings,  as  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  genuine  religion.  He  was  not  without  serious  appre- 
hension that  the  influence  might  reach  his  own  congregation ;  and 
though  he  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  admit  and  cherish 
whatever  of  good  might  come,  he  was  firmly  determined  to  set  his 
face  as  a  flint  against  the  peculiarities  of  the  new  system.  His  con- 
duct subsequently  was  in  full  accordance  with  this  determination. 
He  never  could  be  otherwise  than  gentle  and  kind,  even  in  opposing 
what  he  considered  error  and  delusion ;  but  though  the  curreift  set  in 
against  him  with  tremendous  power,  he  always  remained  steadfast 
to  his  own  convictions. 

My  only  remaining  interview  with  Dr.  Chester,  to  which  I  think 
proper  to  advert,  was  the  last  that  I  ever  had  with  him.  I  had 
heard  of  his  declining  health  through  the  summer  of  1829,  and  was 
surprised  one  day  to  receive  a  message  from  him  that  he  had 
arrived  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  lived  in  my  parish 
(my  residence  was  then  in  Massachusetts),  with  a  request  that  I 
would  not  wait  for  him  to  call  upon  me,  as  he  wished,  on  account  of 
his  feeble  health,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  exertion.  I  immediately 
called,  agreeably  to  his  suggestion,  and  was  not  a  little  shocked  to 
observe  the  change  that  had  come  over  him  from  the  time  of  my 
seeing  him  before.  I  doubt  not  that  m^  countenance  revealed  my 
surprise ;  and  I  could  not  help  telling  him  that  he  looked  very  ilL 
But  he  answered  me  with  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  buoyancy, 
assuring  me  that  he  was  much  better  than  he  had  been,  and  plea- 
santly intimating  that  I  had  a  sharp  eye  for  seeing  the  dark  side. 
He  was  then  making  his  arrangements  to  go  to  Europe,  whence  I 
had  just  returned ;  and  he  promised  to  let  me  know  more  specifically 
when  he  should  sail,  that  I  might  send  him  letters  of  introduction  to 
some  of  my  friends.  But  notwithstanding  his  spirits  were  so  good 
I  could  not  but  feel  sad  misgivings  in  regard  to  his  prospects ;  nor 
was  I  at  all  disappointed  that  it  turned  out  that  I  never  saw  him 
again.  I  heard  from  time  to  time  that  his  disease  seemed  to  be 
rapidly  gaining  upon  him,  until  at  length  the  intelligence  met  my 
eye,  in  the  New  York  Observer,  that  both  his  labours  and  sufferings 
were  closed  by  death. 

It  happened,  not  long  after  Dr.  Chester's  death,  that  I  was  thrown 
into  circumstances  which  afibrded  me  a  good  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  estimate  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  own  people,  and  by  the 
community  generally  in  which  he  lived ;  and  I  have  found  every- 
thing as  my  personal  knowledge  of  him  would  have  led  me  to  expect. 
His  congregation  all  seem  to  have  looked  up  to  him,  not  merely  as 
a  pastor,  but  as  an  affectionate  friend,  to  whom  it  was  their  privilege 
to  confide  everything.  Perhaps  I  should  be  justified  in  saying  that, 
while  he  never  intentionally  neglected  any  body  belonging  to  his 
pastoral  charge,  he  was  more  frequently  to  be  heard  of  at  the  ex- 
tremes of  society  than  among  the  middle  class ;  for  while  his  early 
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associations,  as  well  as  cnltivated  taste,  naturally  attracted  him  to  the 
higher  circles,  his  humane  and  sympathizing  spirit  rendered  him  at 
home  in  the  habitations  of  the  poor  and  wretched.  It  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  him,  as  I  have  often  heard,  to  be  seen  going,  with 
his  basket  of  proyisions  on  his  arm,  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  some 
needy  family.  Some  who  used  to  be  the  sharers  of  his  bounty,  I 
have  heard  pour  blessings  upon  his  memory,  with  floods  of  tears, 
declaring  that  however  well  they  misht  love  another  minister,  no 
other  could  ever  fill  the  place  in  their  hearts  which  had  been  allotted 
to  him.  Though  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since  he 
was  taken  to  his  rest,  his  memory  is  still  cherished  in  the  congrega- 
tion with  undiminished  gratitude  and  reverence ;  and  though  com- 
paratively few  remain  who  were  actually  embraced  in  his  charge,  or 
have  intelligent  recollections  of  his  ministry,  yet  the  parents  have 
taught  their  children  to  reverence  him,  and  more  than  one  generation 
must  pass  away  before  his  name  will  cease  to  be  among  them  as  a 
household  word. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  an  incident  which  has  lately  oc- 
curred, that  forms  a  touching  illustration  of  the  affectionate  remem- 
brance in  which  Dr.  Chester  is  still  held  by  his  former  flock.  One 
of  his  daughters,  who  is  married,  has  been  passing  the  winter  at 
Albany,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  her  child  should  be  baptized  in 
the  church  which  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  memory  of 
her  father.  Her  wish  was,  of  course,  cordially  responded  to, 
and,  on  a  recent  Sabbath  afternoon,  the  baptism  took  place.  I 
have  not  often  witnessed  a  scene  more  tender  and  interesting  in  its 
associations.  The  name  of  her  child  was  John  Chester.  The  ser- 
vice was  performed  on  the  spot  where  she  had  herself  been  baptized, 
some  twenty-five  years  before*  The  young  mother  maintained  a 
dignified  composure  while  the  ordinance  was  administered,  though 
she  was  evidently  struggling  with  strons  emotions.  And  I  believe 
the  whole  congregation  symathized  with  her.  The  name  of  her 
venerable  father,  pronounced  over  one  of  his  grandchildren,  where  he 
had  himself  baptized  not  a  small  number  who  were  then  present,  I 
doubt  not,  quickened  the  pulsations  of  many  a  heart.  Many  an  eye 
wandered  after  the  child  as  it  was  carried  from  the  church,  as  if  it 
had  been  some  bright  little  creature  dropped  down  from  the  skies. 
The  whole  scene  was  a  beautiful  but  mvoluntary  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  had  long  since  passed  away,  but  whose  exalted 
virtues  gratitude  still  keeps  in  fresh  remembrance.  B. 
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PRESBTTEBIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCEETT. 

We  lay  before  our  readers  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  held  in 
Charleston,  S.  G-,  at  which  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society  was 
formed,  and  also  the  Constitution  of  the  Society. 

The  call  for  the  meeting  was  as  follows : 

The  undersigned,  believing  that  the  formation  of  a  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society  would  be  attended  with  many  adyantages,  do  invite  a  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Charleston,  on  the  evening  of  May  20th,  to  take  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration. 

C.  Van  RbnssiiiAXB, 
John  C.  Backus, 
Charles  Hoogs, 
Nathan  L.  Rics, 
Thomas  Smtth, 
Richard  Wsbstbb. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  MEEIINa  FOR  OBGANIZATION. 

At  a  meeting  called  by  notice,  given  to  all  interested  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  and  held  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  on  May  20th,  1852,  the  Rev.  John  McLean, 
D.  D.,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the  Bev.  E, 
P.  Rogers,  of  Augusta,  Geo.,  was  appointed  secretary. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  P^ ^J^^  by  the  chairman. 

The  Bev.  CT  Van  Rensselaer,  D.  D.,  then  addressed  the  meetmg, 
in  a  statement  of  the  object  proposed,  its  desirableness,  and  the  means 
of  attaining  it ;  and  offered  the  following  resolutions : — 

Eesolvedj  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  meeting  it  is  expedient 
to  form  a  Presbyterian  Historical  Society. 

Eesolvedy  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  draft  a  Con- 
stitution to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  this  meeting. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Smyth,  D.  D.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  seconded 
these  resolutions,  in  an  address  upon  the  general  subject.  Bemarks 
were  also  made  by  the  Bev.  O.  Uowe,  D.  D.,  and  the  Bev.  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Buist ;  and  the  question  being  then  taken  on  the  passage 
of  the  resolutions,  they  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  a  committee — Bev.  Dr.  Van 
Rensselaer,  Bev.  Dr.  Howe,  Bev.  Mr.  Wilson,  Bev.  Mr.  Buist,  Bev. 
Professor  Scott. 

The  committee  reported  a  constitution — ^which,  on  motion,  was 
accepted  and  adopted,  and  is  as  follows : 

Constitution  of  the  Presbttebian  Historical  Socixtt. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Pbubttiiiax 
Historical  Sociitt." 

Art.  II.  The  objects  of  this  society  shall  be  to  collect  and  preserve  the  mate- 
rials of  the  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  said  history  as  far  as  possible. 
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Abt.  in.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  the  society  by  the  payment 
of  two  dollars  as  an  initiation  fee;  and  shall  thereby  be  entitled  to  receiye  an- 
nually a  copy  of  the  Annual  Report 

Art.  IY.  The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents, 
a  Gorrespondine  and  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  bo  elected  annually  at  the  tune  and  place  of  the  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly* 

Abt.  Y.  The  EzecutiYe  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  nine  members,  of 
whom  the  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  be  one  ex-officio,  to  whom  shall  be  en- 
trusted the  work  of  devising  and  executing  measures  to  accomplish  the  purposef 
of  the  Society.  They  shall  cause  an  address  to  be  delivered  during  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly,  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings  at 
the  anniversary  meeting,  and  shall  have  power  to  issue  from  time  to  time  all 
necessary  publications,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Society,  and  to  provide 
means  for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  their  operations. 

Art.  YI.  The  formation  of  a  Library,  containing  manuscripts  and  publicar 
tions,  old  and  new,  being  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety, the  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  oversight  of  this  subject  among 
their  other  duties. 

Art.  YII.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  by  a  vote  of  two^hbds  of  the 
members  present  at  any  annual  meeting. 

The  following  persons  were  nominated  as  the  offioera  of  the  So* 
ciety. 


Prendent* 


Vic^Prmdmti. 


Secretary. 
Treamrer. 


Executive  Committee. 


The  meeting  then  adjoomed. 
Charledton,  May  20thy  1852. 


Jambs  HoaB^  D.  D. 

Ghables  Hodgb,  D.  D. 
Geobgb  Howb,  D.  D. 
Hon.  Walter  Lowrib, 

B.  J.  Breoeinridge,  D.  D. 
Wm.  B.  Sprague,  D.  D. 

^Wm.  H.  Foote,  D.  D. 

BicHARD  Webster. 
Jambs  N.  Dickson,  Esq. 

C.  Van  Benssei«abr,  D.  D. 
J.  C.  Backus,  D.  D. 
Thomas  Smtth,  D.  D. 
David  Elliott,  D.  D. 
Wm.  C*  AlbxandbRv  Esq. 
John  Forsyth,  D.  D. 
B.  Dayidsok,  D.  D. 
William  Shippbn,  M.  D. 
Samubl  Agnbw,  Esq. 

^B.  Wbbstbr,  ex-officio. 

E.  p.  Bogers,  Secretary. 
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OP  THE  PBESBYTEBIAN  CHUKCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Thi  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  met  in  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  on  May  20th9 1852,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  £.  P. 
Hamphrey,  D.  D.,  the  Moderator  of  the  last  Assembly,  from  Matthew  vii.  17. 
After  which  the  Assembly  was  organized  by  the  election  of  the  Rer.  John  C. 
Lord,  D.  D.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  T.,  as  Moderator. 

After  ^ving  a  tabular  view  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  two  or  Uiree  points. 

LIST  OF  THE  AOTS  AND  PBOOEEDINQS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

1.  The  Assembly  refused  to  encourage  the  project  of  establishing  a  cheap 
newspaper  under  its  superintendence. 

2.  The  subject  of  preparing  a  yersion  of  the  Doctrinal  standards  of  our 
Church  in  the  (German  language  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  to  report 
next  year. 

8.  The  Assembly  declined  acting  on  the  proposition  to  amend  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  so  as  to  allow  testimony  to  be  taken  by  a  commission,  not  members 
of  the  Judicatory  itself. 

4.  Reports  were  received,  and  acted  on,  from  the  Boards  of  Missions,  Domes- 
tic and  Foreign,  Education  and  Publication. 

5.  The  Synod  of  the  Pacific  was  formed. 

6.  The  Synod  of  Iowa  was  formed. 

7.  The  Synod  of  Arkansas  was  formed. 

8.  The  delegates  from  corresponding  bodies  were  heard,  and  their  statemente 
responded  to  by  the  Moderator. 

9.  The  order  to  elect  annually  a  preacher  on  the  subject  of  Popery  was 
rescinded. 

10.  The  Assembly  decided  that  re-ordination  was  not  necessary  in  the  case 
of  ministers  coming  from  the  Methodist  Church,  but  that  the  same  qualifieO' 
turns  are  expected  as  are  demanded  of  all  other  candidates. 

11.  The  Assembly  declined  taking  measures  to  amend  the  Book  of  Disci- 
pline, so  as  to  allow  a  minister  and  one  elder  to  form  a  quorum,  when  the  only 
other  elder  is  from  any  cause  incompetent  to  act. 

12.  Buffalo  was  appointed  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  next  Assembly ;  bat 
the  New  School  Assembly  having  appointed  the  same  place,  the  subject  was 
reconsidered,  and  Fhiladdphia  selected. 

13.  Polemic  theology  was  transferred  to  the. department  of  Didactie  theology 
in  the  Seminary  at  Prinoeton ;  and  the  professorship,  vacant  by  the  death  oi 
Dr.  Alexander,  was  named  "  tiie  Professorship  of  Pastoral  Theology,  Church 
Government,  and  the  Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons.'' 
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14.  The  Bey.  Edward  Pajson  Humphiey,  D.  D.,  was  elected  to  the  aboye 
professorship. 

15.  The  Rev.  Stuart  Boblnson  was  appointed  to  preach  the  animal  sermon  on 
Domestic  Missions,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Beach  Jones,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  the 
alternate. 

16.  The  Assembly  declined  to  instruct  the  Board  of  Publication  to  publish 
cheaper  editions  of  their  books. 

17.  The  Synodical  records  were  examined. 

18.  The  trustees  of  the  General  Assembly  were  ordered  to  open  separate  ao- 
counts  with  each  of  the  funds,  keeping  each  fund  distinct  by  itself;  and  also  to 
aToid  borrowing  from  one  fund  to  another. 

19.  The  boundary  line  between  the  Synods  of  Indiana  and  of  Northern  In* 
diana  was  slightly  changed ;  as  was  that  between  the  Synods  of  New  Jersey 
and  Philadelphia. 

20.  The  Assembly  declined  to  appoint  a  "general  concert  of  prayer  against 
Bomanism.'^ 

21.  The  preparation  of  a  commentary  on  the  word  of  God  was  leoommended 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Publication. 

22.  The  Assembly  recommended  the  churches  to  take  up  collections  on  some 
Sabbath  in  October,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  erect  a  new  church  in  the 
city  of  Washington. 

23.  The  duty  of  disbursing  "  the  fund  in  aid  of  superannuated  and  disabled 
ministers  and  their  families''  was  transferred  from  the  Board  of  Publication  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly. 

24.  The  Charleston  Union  Presbytery,  now  an  independent  body,  on  declaring 
its  adhesion  to  the  Assembly  and  its  standards,  was  ordered  to  be  enrolled  as 
one  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina. 

25.  A  narrative  on  the  state  of  religion  was  adopted. 

26.  The  subject  of  the  religious  rights  of  Protestant  citizens  in  foreign  conn* 
tries  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly. 


VUNBS  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1851  appointed  a  special  committee,  consisting  of 
Stacy  G.  Potts,  Robert  Carter  and  C.  Van  Rensselaer,  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  to  report  to  the  Assembly  of  1852. 
This  report  was  drawn  up  by  the  Honourable  Stacy  G.  Potts,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
now  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey.  No  one  but  a 
thorough  accountant  and  an  able  financier  was  competent  to  the  task.  Judge 
Potts  devoted  several  weeks  exclusively  to  this  important  investigation,  and  de- 
clined all  professional  engagements  at  a  time  when  he  had  a  very  extensive 
practice  at  the  bar,  this  being  before  his  appointment  as  Judge.  The  labour 
of  the  Report  consists  in  tracing  each  fund  through  a  series  of  investments  to 
its  ori^nal  basis,  as  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained.  It  is  necessary  here  to 
state,  that  the  funds  of  the  Assembly  consist  of  professorships,  scholarships, 
and  various  other  trusts,  amounting  in  all  to  a  large  number  of  difierent  funds, 
each  being  ^ven  for  a  specific  object,  and  by  many  difierent  individuals.  Now, 
according  to  the  ordinary  principles  which  govern  the  administration  of  trusts, 
each  of  these  funds  should  be  managed  upon  its  own  basis.    If  fifty  men  intrust 
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io  mj  indiTidusl  manageioent  ftinds  for  speciflo  pmpoflM,  each  hts  a  right  to 
koow  how  his  money  is  invested,  and  where  it  is.  I  have  no  right  to  throw 
all  these  funds  into  a  oommon  stook-coneem,  and  make  each  bear  a  pro 
rata  loss  on  the  various  inveetments ;  but  a  distinct  account  is  to  be  kept  with 
each  individual.  This  principle  appeared  to  the  writer  so  obvious,  that  when 
he  Was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1846,  his  first  act  was  to 
present  a  resolution  which  aimed  at  putting  back  each  fund  upon  its  separate 
basis,  abolishing  the  joint-stock  investments,  and  securing  the  amount  on  bond 
and  mortgage.  The  last  two  measures  were  finally  carried ;  but  the  first  was 
ioid  to  be  utterly  out  of  the  question,  and  it  probably  never  would  have  been, 
carried,  had  not  the  Assembly  appointed  this  committee  of  general  investigap 
tion.  What  was  stouUy  resisted  as  impractieable  has  been  done  by  the  skill  of 
Judge  Potts.  This  eminent  professional  gentleman  has  gone  over  all  the  ao" 
counts  with  an  industry,  patience,  and  self-denial,  which  deserve  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  Ohnrofa.  He  has  suooeeded  in  tracing  each  fund  through  all 
its  vrindings  and  losses,  and  in  separating  the  investments  into  their  true  and 
honest  oommeroial  details.  The  Assembly  unanimously  ordered  that  the  trea- 
surer should  hereafter  open  a  separate  account  with  each  trust  fond,  and  ^at 
the  trustees  should  manage  the  finances  hereafter  on  the  principles  recited. 
The  following  are  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly : 

Resokedt  That  the  Trustees  of  the  General  Assembly  be  directed  to  separate 
ihe  different  trust  funds,  now  amalgamated,  and  to  manage  hereafter  each  fund 
on  its  own  basis ;  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  separate  accounts  be  opened  by 
the  Treasurer,  and  each  fund  credited  its  proportion  of  the  securities,  as  ascer- 
tained and  specified  in  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  finances,  made  to 
this  Assembly,  and  that  hereafter  no  borrowing  from  one  fund  to  another  shall 
be  practised  under  any  circumstances. 

JResolvedt  That  the  nind  entitled,  '*  The  permanent  fund  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,"  which  is  applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Seminary,  and 
is  under  the  control  of  the  General  Assembly,  be  divided  between  the  three 
original  Professorships,  to  supply  losses  which  have  accrued  upon  the  original 
investments. 

Beeolvedy  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Directors  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to  take  measures  to  supply  the  losses  sustained 
on  the  Scholarships,  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  education  in  said  Seminary; 
and  that  the  respective  Scholarships  shall  hereafter  remain  unoccupied,  until 
the  annual  interest  arisine  from  each  shall,  vrith  other  funds  as  above  recom- 
mended, be  sufficient  to  make  up  the  original  investments ;  Provided,  that  the 
preeetU  incumbents  of  the  Scholarships  be  allowed  to  retain  the  usual  income 
for  the  usual  time. 

In  explanation  of  the  second  resolution,  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  state  is, 
that  its  object  is  to  simplify  the  accounts  by  merging  into  the  three  ori^nal 
professorships  a  fund,  which  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Assembly,  and 
which,  by  the  very  terms  of  its  collection  is  applicable  to  the  purpose  to  which  it 
is  here  set  apart.  The  losses  on  the  professorships  having  been  made  up  by 
the  liberality  of  individuals  and  churches,  no  action  vras  necessary  on  that  point. 

The  third  resolution  aims  at  supplying  the  losses  on  the  scholarships.  This 
is  a  subject  of  great  importance.  If  the  funds  had  been  lost  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  Providence,  a  plea  might  be  made  to  absolve  the  Church  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  restitution.  But  these  funds  were  invested  in  stocks  and 
in  securities  not  recognized  by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  as  proper  for  the  in* 
vestment  of  trust  funds,  and  in  a  way  now  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  all 
eober-minded  men.    The  Assembly  has  tlierefore  a  personal  responsibility  in 
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xepalring  such  losses,  made  under  its  own  authority.  Two  measuTes  are  re- 
commended. First,  That  the  Directors  of  the  Seminary  endeavour  to  supply 
the  losses  on  the  scholarships  hy  sueh  means  as  their  judgment  may  devise ;  and 
second.  That  the  interest  on  the  scholarships  shall  he  added  to  the  principal 
until  the  loss  on  each  is  made  up.  This  last  measure  will  be  effectual  in  time, 
if  nothing  else  is  done ;  and  it  will  operate  as  a  stimulant  to  do  something  else. 
For  the  scholarships^  which  are  defective,  will  not  be  available  for  the  students 
in  the  Seminary  until  the  principal  is  made  up.  This  will  subject  the  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton  to  a  temporary  inconvenience,  which,  it  is  hoped,  its  friends 
"will  relieve  by  making  annual  contributions  to  the  scholarships,  until  they  are 
restored  to  their  original  value.  Even  if  it  should  take  ten  or  twenty  years  for 
the  added  interest  to  make  up  the  original  principal,  this  is  far  better  policy, 
and  better  principle  too,  than  to  be  indifferent  to  the  losses  on  the  legacies  and 
trusts  of  the  dead^  incurred  by  unwise  speculation,  and  thus  discouraging  the 
bope  of  future  legacies. 

On  the  whole  subject  of  the  finances  of  the  Church,  it  becomes  the  Assem- 
bly to  have  a  watchful  oversight.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  in  the  elec- 
tion of  trustees,  and  a  special  committee  be  appointed  from  time  to  time,  at 
least  once  in  five  years,  to  make  a  minute  and  thorough  investigation. 

PROVESSORSHIP  AT  P&INOETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINABT. 

The  Professorship  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Archibald  Alexander,  D.  D.,  occupied  considerable  attention.  The 
Directors  of  the  Seminary  had  recommended  almost  unanimously  [twenty-two 
to  one]  that  the  subject  of  Polemic  Theology  be  transferred  from  the  vacant 
chair  to  the  department  of  Didactic  Theology^  where  it  originally  belonged. 
This  transfer  vnis  warmly  opposed  by  a  few  members  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
taking  away  the  most  important  part  of  the  subjects  belonging  to  the  new  Pro* 
fessor ;  that  the  remaining  topics  were  not  sufficient  to  engage  the  exclusive  time 
of  an  able  man ;  that  theology  ought  not  to  be  taught  by  one  man  alone,  who 
thus  acquired  too  much  influence ;  and  that  the  new  professor  could  not  **  leave 
his  mark"  upon  the  minds  of  the  students,  if  confined  to  the  topics  of  the  new 
arrangement  These  views  were  advocated  by  the  Rev.  S.  Kobinson,  M.  D. 
Hoge,  Professor  Goodrich,  and  Thomas  W.  Bullock,  Esq.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  maintained  that  Polemic  and  Didactic  Theology  were  naturally  and  insep- 
arably united ;  that  the  ablest  vnriters  had  generally  treated  them  as  belonging 
to  the  same  department ;  that  the  plan  of  the  Seminary  contemplated  only  one 
Ph>fe8Sor  of  Theology ;  that  Polemic  Theology  had  been  temporarily  discon- 
nected from  the  Didactic  chair  for  particular  reasons,  which  ceased  at  Dr.  Alex- 
ander's death ;  that  no  one  in  the  church  was  so  competent  to  teach  Polemic 
Theology  as  Dr.  Hodge ;  and  that  the  vacant  Professorship  had  three  important 
departments,  fully  sufficient  to  tax  the  intellectual  energies  of  the  greatest  mind, 
fix ;  Pastoral  Theology,  Church  Government,  and  Sacred  Rhetoric.  This  side 
of  the  question  vnis  sustained  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Maclean,  R.  H.  Richardson, 
Dr.  John  Hall,  Dr.  George  Howe,  and  others.  The  assembly,  with  a  imanimity 
quite  remarkable  under  the  circumstances,  decided  upon  the  transfer  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  tiUe  of  the  vacant  Frofeeeorship  vras  then  changed  to  that  of  "  Pastoral 
Theology,  Church  Government^  and  the  Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons.'^ 
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S30  The  General  Assembly.  [July, 

The  election  of  the  new  Profeuor  oocnired  on  the  27th  of  May.    The  foUovisg 
was  the  result  of  the  baUoting : 


H.  A.  Boardman,  B.  D., 
E.  P.  Humphrey,  D.  D., 
Wm.  S.  Plumer,  D.  D., 
C.  C.  Jones,  D.  D., 
J.  C.  Young,  D.  D., 
A.  T.  McGill,  D.  D., 
Thos.  Smyth,  D.  D., 
N.  L.  Rice,  D.  D., 
George  Junkin,  D.  D., 
Mr.  Cook, 

WhoU  number  of  wtes^ 
Necessary  to  a  choice^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  the  second  ballot  Br.  Boardman  only  laoked  Mom  votes 
of  an  election^  Almost  any  one,  on  examining  the  first  two  ballots,  would  aaj 
that  the  probability  of  Dr.  Boardman's  election  on  the  third  ballot  ?ras  as  forty- 
nine  to  one.  The  particular  causes  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  vote  on  the 
third  ballot  we  deem  it  unnecessary  at  the  present  time  to  state. 

There  were  one  or  two  things  about  the  mode  of  conducting  the  election  that 
did  not  strike  us  favourably,  and  which  we  mention,  not  as  affecting  at  all  the 
final  result,  but  as  of  doubtful  propriety.  1.  In  so  important  aa  election  there 
ought  to  be  more  formaliiy  in  taking  and  in  counting  the  ballots.  Dr.  Laoy 
moved  that  the  roll  be  called,  and  every  member  deposit  his  ballot  on  the 
announcement  of  his  name.  Another  member  moved  that  the  election  be  made 
moa  voce.  These  motions  were,  however,  vrithdrawn.  Either  of  these  modes 
would  have  been  far  preferable  to  tiie  one  practised.  2.  After  the  tellers  had 
collected  the  votes  on  the  third  and  fourth  ballots,  and  were  engaged  in  oounting 
them,  the  Moderator  several  times  called  upon  members,  who  had  not  voted,  to 
deposit  their  ballots,  and  ordered  a  hat  to  be  passed  to  a  particular  part  of  the 
house.  After  the  tellers  have  begun  io  cou?U  the  baUots,  it  would  be  generally  re* 
garded  as  irregular  to  receive  any  new  ones.  3.  One  of  the  assistant  tellers 
informed  us  that  Dr.  Humphrey  was,  or  would  have  been,  elected  on  the  third 
ballot ;  but  that  he  [the  teller]  finding  that  Dr.  Humphrey  would  have  only  a 
majority  of  one  vote,  either  withdrew  his  vote,  or  declined  voting.  ''Did  yoo 
not  vote  by  ballot  V*  we  inquired.  He  replied,  "  No.''  This  was  violating 
order  in  two  ways ;  first,  in  not  voting  by  ballot,  as  the  rule  required;  and  seoondy 
in  determining  how  to  vote  after  he  had  found  out  the  general  result 

These  things  are  mentioned  simply  to  call  attention  to  irregularities,  which, 
however  innocent,  are  of  injurious  tendency. 

Dr.  Huhphrst,  the  Professor  elect,  will  give  very  general  satLsfiiction,  not 
only  in  our  own  denomination,  but  among  our  New  School  and  Congregational 
brethren.  He  possesses  talents  of  a  high  order,  and  whatever  he  does,  he  does 
well.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  make  a  distinguished  and  useful 
Professor.  He  is  a  son  of  President  Humphrey,  of  Amherst  College ;  is  a  gntr 
duate  of  that  institution,  and  studied  theology  at  Andover.  Aftier  leaving  the 
Seminary  he  had  a  call  to  the  large  Congregational  church  at  Amherst,  and  had 
also  the  offer  of  the  Professorship  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  at  the  College;  but  he  d^ 
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clined  both  of  these  appointments,  preferring  to  be  a  missionary  at  the  West. 
He  commenoed  his  ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  JeiFersonville,  oppo- 
site Louisville,  and  was  shortly  after  called  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
in  LouisTille.  He  possesses  great  personal  influence  and  sooiaJ  worth,  and  is 
perhaps  ihe  most  popular  man  in  our  Church  in  the  West.  His  two  sermons 
before  the  last  two  General  Assemblies  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of 
ministerial  ability ;  and  contributed,  not  a  little,  to  elevate  him  to  his  present 
responsible  position.  May  the  blessing  of  God  be  with  him,  and  with  the  insti- 
tution to  whose  service  he  has  been  called. 

THE  BOARDS  OF  THE  CHUBOH. 

The  reports  of  the  different  Boards  were  well  received,  and  their  different 
objects  met  with  favour  from  the  Assembly.  The  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Do- 
mestic Missions  was  one  of  extraordinary  merit,  as  was  universally  remarked, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  harm  in  our  relating  it.  ■  At  the  risk  of  being  misun- 
derstood, or  severely  criticized,  we  venture  to  call  attention  to  an  encroachment, 
which  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  for  edification.  We  allude  to  the  passing  of 
compUmentary  resohUiona  about  the  Boards.  The  resolution  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
I^ybum  personally  was  appropriate  and  well  deserved,  in  view  of  his  retire- 
ment from  an  office  he  has  filled  with  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  church.  But 
the  resolutions,  about  which  we  express  doubts,  are  the  two  following: 

Beaolved,  That  the  Assembly  hereby  tender  its  thanks  to  the  Board  of  Publi- 
cation, for  the  energy,  wisdom,  and  success  with  which  they  have  carried  for- 
ward the  work  during  the  past  vear. 

E€9olved,  That  the  warmest  thanks  of  this  Assembly  are  due  to  the  Rev.  C. 
0.  Jones,  I).  D.,  and  the  Board  of  Missions,  for  the  energy,  zeal,  and  good  judg- 
ment with  which  their  whole  work  has  been  prosecuted^durin^  the  past  year : 
and  the  Assembly  would  further  express  its  special  fi;ratiflcation  with  the  en- 
larged and  liberal  views  of  this  great  subject  presentea  in  the  Annual  Beport 

Perhaps,  before  we  go  farther,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  the  Chairman  of 

the  Committee,  to  whom  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  referredi 

(with  which  Board  the  writer  is  connected,)  inquired  of  us  whether  it  was  not 

customary  to  offer  a  resolution  complimentary  to  the  Board.    Receiving  a 

reply  in  tiie  negative*  he  still  was  kind  enough  to  intimate  his  intention  to  offer 

one,  when  at  our  earnest  solicitation  it  was  withheld.    As  this  happened  before 

either  of  the  above  resolutions  was  offered,  we  are  at  least  consistent  and 

lionest  in  opposing  the  introduction  of  such  commendations.    We  oppose  them, 

1.  Because  such  resolutions  are  in  bad  taste. 

2.  Because  they  become  merely  formal,  if  offered  every  year ;  and,  if  not 
offered  every  year,  the  discrimination  is  an  implied  oensure  upon  the  year 
omitted. 

3.  Because,  if  made  to  one  Board  the  friends  of  the  other  Boards  will  con- 
sider it  due  to  them  to  do  the  same.  Who  doubts  that»  if  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  had  not  been  already  acted  on,  the  example  would 
have  been  followed  ? 

4.  Such  resolutions,  if  persisted  in,  will  do  the  Boards  more  harm  than  good. 
Would,  not  the  voluntary  societies  be  ultimately  injured  by  an  annual  puffing  on 
the  part  of  their  Directors  ? 

We  throw  out  these  remarks  for  consideration.  DoubUess  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion ;  but  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  resist  the  course  commented 
upon  so  far  as  we  have  any  influence  ia  the  Board  of  Education. 
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OXNEBAL  OHABAGTER  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY. 

It  has  never  been  our  privilege  to  attend  so  able  a  body  as  was  the  General 
Assembly  of  1852.  Although  there  was  no  one  ruling  mind,  as  in  some  Aseem* 
blies,  there  was  an  unusual  amount  of  general  talent  and  ability.  The  discus* 
sions  were  conducted  usually  with  power,  and  always  with  courteousness.  The 
general  influences  of  the  body  will  be  salutary  and  useful,  and  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  edification  of  the  Church. 

"  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces.  For  my 
brethren  and  companions'  sake,  I  will  now  say,  Peace  be  within  thee." 
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Tht  Princeton  Pulpit,    Edited  by  John  T.  Duffield,  A^Jonet  Professor  of  Hathemalics  in 
Princeton  CoUege.    New  York,  Charles  Scribner.    1852. 

This  elegant  volame  contdns  sermons  of  ministers  who  are  identified 
with  Princeton,  and  almost  all  of  whom  are  now  living  there.  Drs.  Alex- 
ander, Miller,  and  Dod  are  no  more,  but  the  discourses  here  brought  to 
view  are  animated  memorials  of  their  ministerial  service.  The  volume 
contains  discourses  by  Drs.  'Miller,  Alexander,  Camahan,  Hodge,  Maclean, 
J.  W.  Alexander,  Dod,  Hope,  Forsyth,  J.  Addison  Alexander,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Schenck,  Oreen,  Oiger,  Cattell,  and  Duffield.  The  latter  eentle- 
man  is  the  editor,  and  most  worthily  has  he  performed  his  part.  One  of 
the  objects  of  the  compilation  is  to  assist  in  paying  oflP  the  debt  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Princeton.  These  sermons  are  good  speci* 
mens  of  the  powers  of  the  different  writers.  There  is  something  character* 
istic  in  most  of  them,  which  imparts  a  double  interest.  The  sermoii 
entitled  '' Faith  in  Chriu  the  source  of  Life"  is  one  of  the  richest  of 
practical  sermons,  and  one  whose  precious  truth  suffers  dishonour  in  some 
of  the  theological  systems  of  the  day.  We  might  specify  other  discourses 
as  eminently  edifying ;  but  every  reader  will  have  his  choice,  and  none  will 
be  disappointed  in  the  general  excellence  of  the  volume. 

*'  The  Frincefon  Pulpit'  was  a  bold  idea.  There  is  great  promise  in  the 
expression }  not  more  than  is  realized  in  the  performance. 


The  Teetimonif  and  Praeiiee  of  the  Preabyterian  Chwreh  in  rtferenee  to  Slavery :  with  an 
Appendix,  oontaining  the  position  of  the  Qeneral  Assembly  (New  Sohool),  Free  Pretbyo 
terian  Choroh,  Reformed  Presbyterian,  Assooiate,  Associate  Reformed,  Baptist,  Protestant 
Episcopal,  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches.  By  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  Pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  Ashlan^  Ohio.    Cincinnati,  John  D.  Thorpe.    1853. 

This  volume  contains  the  action  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  at  different  periods.  It  is  a  manual  containing  much  useful 
information.  The  documents,  emanating  from  the  Synods  and  Presby* 
ieries,  which  are  not  generally  accessible  to  readers,  add  much  to  the  value 
of  the  work.    We  refer  particularly  to  the  report  made  to  the  JSy^tod  of 
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Ifarth  OaroUna  in  1847,  beffhimng  on  p.  132  of  this  Tolnme,  and  the  plan 
of  labonr  adopted  by  the  /Vesiy^eTy  of  Georgia,  beginning  on  p.  142. 
These  documents  are  drawn  np  with  great  ability,  fidehty,  and  discrimina- 
tion, and  are  a  fiiir  index  of  the  sentiments  of  our  brethren  in  the  slave- 
holding  States.  Mr.  Robinson,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  abolition 
excitements,  discusses  at  length,  '<.  Is  secession  a  duty  V  We  agree  with 
Drs.  Hoge,  N.  L.  Rice,  and  £ord,  that  he  discusses  it  in  a  ''  clear  and  con- 
oloaive  manner,'^  and  that ''  it  will  not  be  easy  to  controvert  his  reasoning.'^ 
The  work  will  be  very  convenient  for  reference ;  and  we  trust  that  it  will 
do  much  good.  There  are  varieties  and  shades  of  sentiment  among  good 
people  on  this,  and  on  all  other  subjects,  which  -should  be  borne  in  mind 
Dy  any  reader  who  may  not  altogether  agree  with  particular  parts  of  the 
volume. 


Jtatmre  and  Seodaiton :  an  Address  delivered  before  the  stadents  in  Prineeton  Theological 
Seminuy,  l^  the  Rot.  Wm.  Blaokwood.    Philadelphia,  Wm.  S.  Martien.    1852. 

Mr.  Blackwood  has  made  an  earnest  and  able  plea  in  behalf  of  the  study 
of  the  sciences  which  involve  the  evidences  of  Uhristianity.  Nature  and 
Revelation  are  the  works  of  the  same  divine  Author ;  and  every  theologi- 
cal student  should  maintain  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  and 
science,  and  be  conversant  with  the  facts  continually  brought  to  light.  Mr. 
Blackwood's  address  made  a  deep  impression  in  its  delivery ;  and  its  publi- 
cation will  not  only  confirm  it  on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it,  but 
carry  conviction  to  others. 

[Notio60  of  other  books  are  defenred  till  next  month.] 


RULES  FOR  VISITORS  AND  TRAVELLERS. 

IT  BBSIDINQ  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

1.  NivsR  neglect  your  accustomed  private  duties  of  reading,  meditation,  self- 
examination,  and  prayer. 

2.  Never  fail  to  attend  some  place  of  worship  on  the  Lord's  dav,  unless  nre- 
vented  by  such  circumstances  as  you  are  sure  wiU  excuse  you  in  tne  eye  of  God. 

3.  Never  entertain  uninvited  company  on  the  Lord's  &j,  and  pay  no  visits, 
unless  to  the  sick  and  needy  as  acts  of  benevolence. 

4.  Never  engage  in  anything,  either  on  the  Lord's  or  any  secular  day,  which 
irill  compromise  your  Gluristian  consistency. 

5.  Sees  to  do  good  to  the  souls  of  your  family,  and  all  others  within  your 
reach. 

6.  Always  remember  that  you  are  to  ''stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ" 

IF  TBAVELLINO. 

1.  Never,  on  any  plea  whatever,  travel  on  the  Lord's  day. 

2.  Make  your  arrangement,  if  possible^  to  stop  in  some  place  where  you  can 
enjoy  suitable  religious  privileges. 
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3.  If  at  a  ]niblio  house  or  wateiiiig>>place  on  the  Lord's  day,  do  not  minele 
with  indisoriminate  companj ;  keep  your  own  room  as  much  as  possible,  and  be 
engaged  in  sach  a  way  as  may  make  the  day  profitable  to  your  soul  and  hon- 
ourable to  your  God. 

4.  Every  day  find  or  make  time  for  your  private  duties  of  reading,  meditation, 
self-examination,  and  prayer. 

6.  Garry  tracts  and  good  books  with  you,  to  read,  distribute,  or  lend,  according 
to  oircumstances. 

6.  Seek  for  opportunities  to  do  good  to  the  souls  of  those  into  whose  societj 
you  may  falL 

7.  Never,  by  deed  or  conyersationy  appear  to  be  ashamed  of  your  religious 
profession. 

8.  Remember  you  are  to  "  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ." 

Let  me  entreat  you  to  read  these  items  of  advice  over  and  over  again,  and  re- 
cur to  them  in  every  time  of  temptation.  They  are  the  afiectionate  warning  of 
one  who  knows  the  danger  of  your  situation,  and  whose  heart's  desire  and 
prayer  to  God  is  that  you  may  maintain  your  Christian  integrity,  honour  God, 
live  in  obedience  to  his  will,  and  enjoy  the  peace  which  can  uone  spring  from  a 
"  conscience  told  of  offence,"  because  "  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in 
the  heart." 

Friend  I  reader  I  would  it  not  be  well  to  ponder  carefully  these  thin^  T 


TEARLESS  GRIEF. 

There  scarce  can  be  a  sadder  view, 

Than  grief  within  a  tearless  eye ; 
The  heart,  impaled  by  suffering  through. 

Yet  cannot  weep,  the  fount  is  dry. 

Ah  I  once  I  saw  a  loyely  boy, 

Bruised  into  fragments  of  cold  death ; 
And  scarcely  an  unmoistened  eye 

Looked  on  the  mangled  form  beneath, 

Save  one ;  and  not  a  tear  was  there. 

Yet  misery's  dark  picturings 
Had  marked  a  something  like  despair 

Upon  her  &ce,  with  her  heartstrings. 

It  was  the  mother,  yet  her  eye 

Ne'er  trifled  with  a  tear ; 
Grief  in  no  rain-cloud  flitted  by. 

Her  bosom  was  its  bier. 

Yes,  there  are  souls  that  cannot  weep, 

Whose  grief  tears  cannot  sound ; 
No  blood  flows  from  their  stricken  heart?-^ 

The  barb  fills  up  the  wound.  [SdecUd. 
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TRIFLING  WITH  CONVICTIONS. 

Tou  that  are  at  any  time  under  conyictions,  0  take  heed  of  resting  in  them  1 
Though  it  is  true  that  conviction  is  the  first  stop  to  oonTcrsiont  a  man  may 
carry  his  convictions  along  with  him  into  hell. 

w  hat  is  that  which  troubleth  poor  creatures  when  they  come  to  die  but  this 
— >I  have  not  improved  my  convictions ;  at  such  a  time  I  was  convinced  of  sin, 
bat  yet  I  went  on  in  sin  in  the  face  of  my  conviction ;  at  such  a  sermon  I  was 
convicted  of  such  a  duty,  but  I  slighted  the  conviction ;  I  was  convinced  of  my 
need  of  Christ,  and  of  the  readiness  of  Christ  to  pardon  and  save ;  but  alas  1  I 
followed  not  the  conviction. 

My  brethren,  remember  this^-slighted  convictions  are  the  wont  death-bed 
companions.  There  are  two  things  espedaUy  which,  above  all  others,  make  a 
deatn-bed  very  uncomfortable : 

1.  Purposes  and  promises  not  performed. 

2.  Convictions  shghted  and  not  improved. 

When  a  man  takes  up  purposes  to  dose  with  Christy  and  yet  puts  them  not 
into  execution :  and  when  he  is  convinced  of  sin  and  duty,  and  yet  improves 
not  his  convictions,  0  this  vrill  sting  and  wound  at  last  1 

Now,  therefore,  hath  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  been  at  work  in  your  souls  ? 
Have  you  ever  been  convinced  of  the  evil  of  sin— of  the  misery  of  a  natural 
state — of  the  insufficiency  of  all  things  under  heaven  to  help-r'Of  the  fullness 
and  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ— of  the  necessity  of  resting  upon  him  for 
pardon  and  peace,  for  sanctification  and  salvation  ?  Have  you  ever  been  really 
convinced  or  these  things  ?  0  then,  as  you  love  your  own  souls,  as  ever  you 
hope  to  be  saved  at  last,  and  enjoy  Qt)d  for  ever,  improve  these  convictions,  and 
be  sure  you  rest  not  in  them  till  tiiey  rise  up  to  a  thorough  close  with  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  so  end  in  a  sound  and  perfect  conversion.  Thus  shall  you  be 
not  only  almost,  but  altogether  a  Christian. — Mead. 


THE  HOUR  OP  TRIAL. 


EviRy  man  shows  fair  in  prosperity ;  but  the  main  trial  of  the  Christian  i» 
in  suffering.  Any  man  may  steer  in  a  eood  gale  and  clear  sea ;  but  the  mari- 
ner's skill  will  be  seen  in  a  tempest  Herein  the  Christian  ^es  beyond  the 
Pagan's,  not  practice  only,  but  aamiration.  "  We  rejoice  in  tribulation,"  suth 
the  chosen  vessels.  Lo  I  here  a  point  transcending  ail  the  affectation  of  Heath- 
enism. Perhaps  some  resolute  spirit,  whether  out  of  a  natural  fortitude,  or 
out  of  an  ambition  of  fame  or  eiwthiy  glory,  may  set  a  face  upon  a  patient  endur- 
ing of  loss  or  pun ;  but  never  sxty  or  those  heroio  Gentiles  durst  pretend  to  a 
i]oj  in  suffering.  Hither  can  Christian  courage  reach ;  knowing  that  **  tribu- 
ation  worketh  patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experience  hope,  and  hope 
maketh  not  asnamed."  Is  he  bereavea  of  his  goods  and  worldly  estate  ? — ^he 
comforts  himself  in  the  consciousness  of  a  better  treasure,  that  can  never  be 
lost.  Is  he  afflicted  with  sickness  ?-^hi8  comfort  is  that  the  inward  man  is  so 
much  more  renewed  daily,  as  the  outward  perisheth.  Is  he  slandered  and 
unjustiy  disgraced? — ^his  comfort  is  that  there  is  a  blessing  which  will  more 
than  make  him  amends.  Is  he  banished  ? — ^he  knows  he  is  on  his  way  home- 
ward. Is  he  imprisoned  ? — his  spirit  cannot  be  locked  in — God  and  his  angels 
cannot  be  locked  out.  Is  he  a  dying? — ^to  him  **  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
sain.''  Is  he  dead  7 — ^he  '*  rests  from  his  labours,"  and  is  crowned  with  glory. 
Shortly  he  is  perfect  gold,  that  comes  more  pure  out  of  the  fire  than  it  went  in ; 
lieither  had  he  ever  been  so  great  a  saint  in  heaven,  if  he  had  not  passed 
through  the  flames  of  his  trial  here  upon  earth. — Bishop  HaU, 
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HEAVEN  OPENING  ON  THE  SIGHT. 

Oh  I  the  shadows  of  earth  are  fast  fading  away. 

And  my  soul  from  her  slumber  is  waking ; 
I  see  from  afar,  all  beauteous  and  bright, 
O'er  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  a  gleaming  of  light — 

The  dawn  of  the  morning  is  breaking. 

Oh  I  waste  not  a  sigh  on  earth's  perishing  joys. 

Regret  not  the  scenes  that  are  fading ; 
For  holier  and  purer  the  light  that  I  se^— 
A  new  world  is  opening  its  beauties  to  me. 

As  this  from  my  sight  is  receding. 

Yet  there  art  ties  on  earth — 0  so  tender  and  trae  I 

And  must  not  tears  fall  as  they  sever? 
Oh  no !  though  the  knot  may  be  loosened  awhile, 
Yet  the  tears  that  are  falling  mar  flow  with  a  smile, 

For  Hearen  will  renew  them  for  eyer. 

Then  waste  not  a  sigh  on  this  perishing  world, 

It  is  heayen  which  is  opening  before  me ; 
And  now,  that  fair  lisht  grows  more  beauteous  and  clear, 
And  nowy  the  celestiiu  ci^  is  near, 

And  noWf  all  around  me  is  glory.  [SdecM^ 


FRAGMENTS. 


Monet. — ^A  philosopher  has  said,  "  Though  a  man  without  money  is  poor,  a 
man  with  nothing  but  money  is  still  poorer.^ 

WoRLDLT  ^fts  cannot  bear  up  the  spirits  from  hunting  and  sinking  when 
trials  and  troubles  come,  no  more  than  the  headache  can  be  cured  by  a  golden 
crown,  or  toothache  by  a  chain  of  pearl. 

Why  we  Prat. — ^We  do  not  pray  to  inform  God  of  our  wants,  but  to  express 
our  sense  of  the  wants  which  he  already  knows.  As  he  has  not  so  much  made 
his  promises  to  our  necessities  as  to  our  requests,  it  is  reasonable  that  our  re- 

Suests  should  be  made,  before  we  can  hope  tnat  our  necessities  will  be  relieyed. 
od  does  not  promise  to  those  who  want  that  they  shall  '^haye,"  but  to  those 
who  "  ask ;"  nor  to  those  who  need  that  they  shall  '"find,"  but  to  those  who 
**  seek." — Hannah  More. 

We  should  never  estimate  the  soundness  of  principles  by  our  own  ability  to 
defend  them,  or  consider  an  objection  as  unanswerable  to  which  we  can  find  no 
reply. 

Inconsistent  Profession. — ^To  have  an  orthodox  belief  and  a  true  profession, 
concurring  with  a  bad  life,  is  only  to  deny  Christ  with  a  greater  solemnity. 

Licentiousness. — The  freedom  of  some  is  the  freedom  of  a  herd  of  swine  that 
ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  and  were  drowned.— ^ay. 

Faith.— When  Latimer  was  at  the  stake,  he  breathed  out  these  words :  "  God 
is  faithful." 
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THINGS  NEW  AND  OLD.— No.  IH 

BEHOLD  THB  MAN! 

Little  did  Pilate  think,  when  he  uttered  this  sentence,  that  the 
great  Sufferer  whom  he  thus  contemptuously  showed  to  the  people, 
would  become  the  object  of  religious  veneration,  and  his  very  suffer- 
ings be  commemorated  in  ever  j  subsequent  ace  of  the  world.  Little 
did  he  think,  that  the  great  and  good  of  all  ftiture  time  would  glory 
in  that  crosSj  and  tho%e  9tripe8y  which  he  so  confidently  beUeried 
would  have  been  to  Christ  and  his  followers  a  perpetual  and  indeli- 
ble reproach.  After  the  soldiers  had  platted  a  crown  of  thorns  and 
put  it  on  his  head,  and  stripped  him  of  his  own  garments,  then 
came  Jesue  forth^  wearing  the  crown  of  thome  and  the  purple  robe; 
and  Pilate  eaith  unto  them^  Behold  the  man  ! 

I.  We  may  contemplate  this  scene  in  the  first  instance  as  a  mere 
fact.  Facts  always  have  an  interest,  infinitely  greater  than  theories. 
Narrated  facts  fonn  the  most  striking  mode  of  conveying  instruction, 
even  on  those  subjects  which  concern  us  for  eternity. 

The  fact  here  referred  to  is  an  interesting  and  touching  one, 
even  if  it  related  simply  to  the  history  of  a  mere  man.  For  any 
man  who  possessed  the  character  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  who,  of  all 
the  posterity  of  Adam,  was  never  known  to  sin ;  who  employed  his 
days  on  earth  in  deeds  of  mercy  toward  an  afflicted,  needy,  benifffated, 
depraved,  and  oppressed  world ;  for  such  a  man  to  be  brought  before 
a  human  tribunal,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws,  as  well  as  the  forms 
of  justice,  to  be  condemned  to  the  cross,  is  an  event  deeply  inter- 
esting and  important  in  itself. 

But  when  we  add  to  this,  that  it  was  not  a  mere  man  that  bowed 
itnder  this  fearful  oondemnation,  the  wonder  increases  immeasurably. 
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ft  was  the  arraiffninent  of  the  great  Lawgiver  befiire  the  bar  of  his 
own  subjects !  It  was  the  condemnation  of  the  great  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead  by  a  bench  of  criminals !  It  was  the  crucifixiea  of  the 
Son  (X  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  !  It  was  because  the  ain  of 
man  called  for  atonement  of  infinitely  more  worth  and  dignity  than 
men,  or  angels,  or  all  created  beings  could  supply,  that  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  Qod  sent  forth  his  Sony  bom  of  a  woman,  made  under 
the  laWj  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law.  And  when  we 
behold  this  being  of  such  pre-eminent  dignity  thus  arrayed  before 
the  bar  of  Pilate,  we  are  prepared  to  feel  that  such  a  fact  may  well 
be  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  the  admiration  of  all  intelligent 
beings.  We  cannot  contemplate  it  without  strong  emotions.  What 
are  all  other  facts  compared  with  this !  It  is  more  touching  and 
tender,  more  sublime  and  awful,  than  any  other  to  be  found  within 
the  annals  of  history.  It  is  a  fact  that  astonished,  when  the  apos- 
tles first  went  forth  from  Judea,  and  proclaimed  it  to  the  world.  It 
was  equally  astonishing  as  the  report  of  it  grew  and  spread  through 
the  nations.  Nor  is  it  less  astonishing  now.  Nor  wUl  it  loose  any 
of  its  importance  or  power  as  it  is  told  in  ases  to  come.  The 
oftener  it  is  told,  the  better  it  is  understood ;  me  more  frequently 
and  devoutly  it  is  commemorated,  the  more  will  it  be  seen  to  possess 
an  importance  that  perpetually  grows  upon  the  mind,  and  gradually 
leaves  out  of  sight  and  out  of  remembrance  every  other  occurrence 
in  the  history  of  time. 

II.  Again,  Behold  the  man !  AS  the  most  AFFECTiNa  exhibitxon^ 
OF  THE  DIVINE  LOVE  AND  MERCT.  Beason  and  the  works  of  God  show 
us  that  he  is  good.  And  if  good,  then  must  he  be  disposed  to  be 
merciful.  Whether  the  divine  mercy  will  be  extended  to  the  final 
forgiveness  of  sin,  and  if  thus  extended,  how  far,  in  what  way,  and 
on  what  terms,  are  questions  which  can  be  decided  onlv  by  the  word 
of  God ;  and  no  where  in  the  word  of  God,  as  in  the  nicts  and  prin- 
ciples disclosed  and  established  by  the  incarnation  and  death  of  his 
only  Son.  When  Pilate  brought  him  forth  to  the  people,  covered 
with  blood  from  the  wounds  where  the  ploughers  had  been  ploughing 
upon  his  back,  and  making  long  their  furrows,  there  was  exhibited 
in  this  spectacle  more  than  all  things  else,  the  reality,  the  fulness, 
and  the  glory  of  the  divine  love  and  mercy.  Here  is  the  mystery 
of  love ;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  tis,  and  gave  his 
Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  As  if,  until  God  gave  his 
Son,  men  had  never  seen  anything  deserving  the  name  of  love.  In 
this,  says  the  same  apostle,  was  manifested  t?ie  love  of  Q-od,  because 
that  Q-od  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live 
through  him.  As  if,  since  this  manifestation  of  lov^  nothing  more 
now  remained  to  be  known  of  it,  in  any  age,  or  any  world.  God 
COMMENDETH  his  lovc  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  enemies 
Christ  died  for  us.  As  if,  since  such  a  commendation,  nothing  could 
ever  be  said  or  done  to  commend  it  more. 

Did  ever  the  divine  love  and  mercy  shine  so  resplendently  as  here  ? 
What  manner  of  love  is  this  ?    Wto  ever  love  so  pure;  so  munificenti 
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to  free,  bo  self-deii;^^,  so  tender  ?  *^God  so  hved  the  %t>at4d  ^  O  is 
not  this  a  demonstration  of  love  that  ought  to  send  the  power  of 
eonvictiom  and  the  raptures  of  surprise  to  the  remotest  world  that 
Omnipotenoe  has  formed  ?  All  that  we  ean  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is  in- 
effable ;  all  that  we  know  of  it  is,  that  it  passeth  knowledge.  There 
is  mighty  influence  in  love.  Men  resist  power,  they  repel  severity, 
they  shnnk  and  flee  before  the  angry  tempest  of  divine  wrath,  but 
they  are  subdued  by  love.  Behold  it !  thh  love  of  a  beseeching  God, 
standing  as  it  were  upon  the  summit  of  Calvary,  and  with  open  arms 
bidding  the  anxious  and  despairing  sinner  come. 
in. — ^Again,  Behold  the  man  !  as  the  onlt  reubf  fbom  the 

APPREHENSIONS  OP  GUILT,  AND  THE  ONLY  MEANS  OF  ALLTJRINa  THE 
SOUL  TO  CONPIDENCB  IN  GOD. 

There  are  seasons  when  men  feel  that  they  are  sinners,  and  justly 
deserve  the  penalty  which  is  threatened  to  transgression.  You  see 
this  in  the  moral  history  of  nations  that  have  never  been  enlightened 
by  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  greater  part  of  the  religion  of  Pagan 
lands  ever  has  consisted,  and.  stm  consists,  of  ritee  of  expiation^  the 
design  of  which  is  to  deprecate  the  displeasure  of  an  incensed  Deity. 
What  is  the  import  of  those  bloody  sacrifices,  and  self-denying 
rites,  and  painful  penances,  which  have  been  multiplied  without  num- 
ber in  the  ritual  of  idolatry,  but  the  effort  of  a  guQty,  yet  blinded 
conscience,  groping,  in  the  hour  of  its  extremity,  after  soi&e  atone- 
ment on  which  to  roll  the  burden  of  its  sins? 

And  are  there  no  pangs  of  a  disquieted  conscience  in  Ghristain 
lands  ?  Does  the  sinner,  tfith  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  under  the 
light  of  these  holy  Sabbaths,  and  within  the  pale  of  these  sacred 
altars,  and  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  that  moral  training  by  which 
he  may  be  fitted  for  heaven,  never  say,  with  deep  and  lengthened 
emphasis,  How  can  man  he  just  with  Q-od  t  When  Jie  bows  ma  knee 
in  prayer,  and  yields  himself  to  every  solemn  thought  and  recollec- 
tion, is  his  soul  never  cast  down  within  him  'at  the  remembrance  of  his 
iniquities  ?  and  does  he  never  cry  out  in  agony,  ^^  Men  and  brethren 
WMxt  shall  I  do  to  he  saved  f**  And  does  he  never,  after  long  and 
fruitless  search,  and  many  an  anxious  inquiry  for  the  Comforter,  ex- 
claim, ^^  0  that  I  knew  where  1  might  find  Simf*  To  all  such  per- 
sons we  say.  Behold  the  interesting  and  wonderful  Personage  whom 
Pilate  brought  forth  to  the  people.  Sim  hath  Q-od  set  forth  to  he  a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  His  hloodj  for  the  remission  of  sins^ 
that  God  might  he  justj  and  the  justijier  of  him  that  helieveth  in 
Jesus.  He  comes  with  the  fatal  instrument  which  bore  the  seal  of 
God  for  their  destruction  from  his  presence^  cancelled  in  his  own  ex- 
piatory blood.  He  comes  to  offer  himself  for  them ;  his  woes  for 
their  woes ;  his  life  for  their  lives ;  his  death  for  theirs ;  and  0,  inef- 
fable wonder  I  to  become  aeeursed  in  their  place. 

It  is  a  fact  of  precious  import  that  the  conscience  is  satisfied  with 
this  expiation.  With  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  she  is  not  satisfied. 
Nor  is  she  tranquil  while  reposing  on  the  efforts  of  self-righteousness, 
and  penitence,  and  resolution  of  amendmeoU^  But  the  weary  pilgrim 
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looses  his  burden  when  once  he  cosies  in  sight  of  the  cross.  If  he 
can  but  get  a  view  by  faith  of  a  dying  Savour  and  his  atoning  blopd, 
he  has  peace.  It  is  a  calm  and  settled  peace.  It  is  the  peace  of 
reconciliation  to  God  through  the  blood  of  his  Son.  It  is  the  serenity 
of  filial  confidence,  by  which  he  goes  to  God  and  says,  Abboy  Father; 
and  there  at  his  throne  meets. the  'smiles  of  paternal  tenderness  and 
love. 

lY.  Still  agam,  Behold  the  man!  is  the  Tabibtt,  bxchs^ess,  asd 
OKBXAINTY  OF  THE  BLESSINGS  imparted  by  his  gospel.  lam  eomej  says 
the  Saviour,  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
mare  abundantly^  The  crucified  Redeemer  is  to  this  ruined  world 
what  the  Tree  of  Life  was  in  the  world  of  Paradise.  To  eat  of  it 
is  to  live  for  ever.  Its  fruit  hangs  in  full  maturity  and  rich  abundance. 
Are  we  rebels  against  God?  here  is  reconciliation.  0-od  is  reeon- 
ciling  the  world  unto  himself  by  Jesus  Christ  Here  he  publishes  a 
general  amnesty  to  this  race  of  sinners,  the  blessings  of  which  are 
to  all  and  upon  aU  tJiem  that  believe.  Are  we  condenmed;  here  is 
justification,  through,  his  righteousness  miputed  to  us,  and  receiv^ 
by  faith  alone.  Are  we  unholy;  here  is  sanctification,  by  that 
Spirit,  and  through  those  truths,  which  are  fitted  in  themselves,  and 
ordained,  in  the  counsels  of  heaven^  to  become  the  wisdom  of  Ghdj 
and  the  power  of  Q-od  to  salvation.  Here  is  strength  for  the  weak, 
and  wisdom  for  the  unwise.  Here  are  consolations  for  those  who  are 
born  to  trouble;  wealth  and  well-being  for  those  whose  inheritance  is 
want  and  woe ;  hope  and  triumph  for  those  who  are  sunk  in  disappoint- 
ment and  despondency ;  joy  and  gladness  for  those  whose  allotment 
would  otherwise  be  grief  and  tears.  Nor  are  these  uncertain  mercies. 
They  are  glad>tidings  which  come  to  us  from  Him  whose  word  is  trutL 
He  has  said^  Surely j  blessing ^  I  wiU  bless  thee.  Wherein  God  mZ- 
ling  more  abundantly  to  show  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immuta- 
bUity  of  his  eoun^lj  confirmed  it  by  an  oath.  .  The  hope  of  the 
Christian,  therefore,  is  both  sure  and  steac^fast.  He  can  desire  no 
greater  certainty.  He  has  strong  consolation.  He  has  thefuM  assur- 
ance of  faith.  Behold  the  mun ! — just  about  to  ascend  the  fatal 
mount — just  about  to  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  not  only  to  avert 
the  curse  which  threatened  to  sink  a  guiUy  world  to  perdition,  but  to 
impart  to  unnumbered  millions  of  immortal  spirits  aU  epiritual  bless- 
ings in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  JesuSy  and  finally /2Z  them  with  aU 
the  fullness  of  Q-od. 

y.  Once  more,  Behold  the  man!  and  in  him,  the  wonderful  expedi- 
ent by  which  the  world  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  authority  op 
ITS  rightful  Prince.  Behold  him.  who  is  destined  to  turn  men 
from  dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living  Q-od^  and  to  wait  for  his  Son 
from  heaven.  There  is  an  attraction  in  his  cross,  which  is  to  per- 
suade men  all  over  the  world  to  renounce  their  systems  of  error 
for  the  revelation  of  God;  to  abandon  their  rites  and  Bacrifices  for 
the  one  oblation  of  our  great  High  Priest;  and  to  forsake  their 
sins  for  obedience  to  the  laws  of  tne  only  King  that  God  has  set 
upon  his  holy  hill  in  Zion>    This  very  man,  loaded  with  infamy,  and 
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thus  brought  forth  by  Pilate  to  his  enraged  ^^nemies,  is  destined  to 
achieve  the  victory  announced  in  the  terms  of  the  fost  promise,  by 
hruiring  the  head  of  the  Serpent.  He  it  is  to  whom  the  gather- 
tng  of  the  people,  as  to  the  true  Shiloh,  shall  he.  The  government 
of  this  world,  from  the  moment  of  the  first  apostacy,  was  put  into 
the  hand  of  Jesus  Christ.  Art  thou  a  King  then  f.  said  the  aston- 
ished Procurator.  Verily,  said  the  Saviour,  for  this  end  was  Iborn^ 
and  far  this  end  came  X  into  the  world!  But  my  kingdom  is  not 
earthly.  I  claim  no  temporal  power.  \  ask  no  secular  aggrandizement. 
Though  now  disgraced  with  ^his  crown  of  thorns,  and  humbled  by 
this  purple  robe;  though  I  see  the  mount  where  I  shall  so  soon  be 
stretched  on  the  cross;  yet  have  I  come  to  set  Up  a  kingdom  of 
truth' and  grace,  of  righteousnehs,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Q-host.  Jesus  Christ  is  head  over  all  things  to  the  church.  All  the 
energies  of  the  divine  government  are  surrendered  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross.  Separate  from  these  great  spiritual  and  eternal  interests, 
the  providence  of  God  has  no  interests  to  establish,  no  distinct 
sphere  of  operation  in  which  to  move,  no  en^  at  which  to  aim. 
This  is  the  centre  where  all  these  lines  converge.  The  world  was 
made  for  that  Man  of  sorrows.  Behold,  then,  tne  position  occupied 
by  Him  who  once  stood  at  the  bar  of  the  proud  RoKuan  I  Who  is  he, 
but  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  Lord  of  lords  f  he  who  was  before 
all  things,  and  by  whom  all  things  consist,  and  that  made  peace  by 
the  blood  of  his  cross  f — ^Blackwood. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

Ik  passing  o^er  this  life's  oampaigny 
We  meet  with  friends,  bat  part  again ; 
Onr  meeting  like  tlie  summer's  ran, 
So^  brief  it  is,  yet  not  in  vain : 
Their  memories  still  remain. 

• 

Lifft  is  but  passing  to  and  fro, 
The  chftE^ng  of  a  moment's  glow 
Of  happiness  to  look  of  woe ; 
The  meeting  friend,  the  me»dog  foe^ 
A  pageant,  quick,  yet  slow. 

But  while  to  me  dark  sceiies  are  lost, 
Wfa^B  oeasinj^  to  be  tempest-tossed, 
The  bright  still  linger,  and,  embossed 
With  many  a  jewel,  and  flower  crossed. 
My  sympathies  accost 

If,  after  sleeping  on  the  hill, 
And  dancing  on  the  sparkling  rill, 
The  sunbeams  pass,  and  all  is  chill, 
I  &ncy  that  I  see  them  stiU : 
They  do  my  spirit  fllL 
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If,  after  dimbing  the  mountain's  height, 
And  Yiewine  thence  a  scene  so  bright, 
So  passing  uir,  so  full  of  light, 
I  scarce  can  feast  enough  mj  sight—  ^ 

It  disappears  in  night : 

I  still  can  raise,  by  mental  aid, 
The  universal  veil  of  shade, 
Survey  the  scenes  by  fancy  made ;     «  % 

They  haunt  my  dreams,  xny  tiiou^ts  perrade-— 
Their  beauty  cannot  fade. 

Just  ISO  in  life  with  friends  r  meet. 
Whom  but  for  few  short  days  I  greet. 
Whose  charms  and  social  converse  sweet 
Would  fain  arrest  my  roving  feet — 
The  hearl^  their  source  and  seat. 

i 

And  thoueh  I  paes  from  them  away. 
The  friendly  smile, 'the  laugh  so  gay,' 
The  cheerful  word,  the  pleasant  day. 
Will  not  forgetfulness  obey, 
But  cling  to  me,  and  stay. 
••  *  ^ 

I  could  not,  if  I  would,  forget 
These  cheerful  friends  with  whom  I  ^ve  met^ 
Whose  lustrous  virtues,  brightly  set 
la  eyes  of  blue,-  or  brown,  or  jet, 
My  purest  thoughts  abet 

I  see  them  not ;  I  hear  no  more 
The  voices  which  in  days  of  yore 
Have  welcomed  me  at  friendly  door ; 
But  still,  enshrined  in  memory's  lore, 

They  live  for  evermore.  [Hofg^s  Jhsiructor, 


THE  LABOUREBS  ARE  FEW. 


No  one  denies  that  there  is  a  loud  call  for  more  labourers  to  enter 
into  the  ripening  harvest.  No  one  denies  that  the  numbers  are  few 
who  enter  m.  jout  Why  this  scarcity,  is  a  question  to  which  different 
men  give  different  answers.  It  has  become  common  to  a;n8wer  it  by 
saying,  that  the  support  of  the  n^inistry  is  so  small  that  few  will 
enter  in — they  fly  off  to  other  professions.  This  no  doubt  is  the  fact; 
but  should  it  be  brought  forward  as  the  ground  of  this  failure  ?  We 
believe  that  such  an  opmion  as  this,  repeated  over  and  over  again  in 
our  religious  papers,  increases  the  evil.  The  apostle  Piaul  U>  m^  Phi- 
lippians  declared,  "  Not  that  I  speak  in  respect  of  want,  for  I  have 
learned  that  in  whatever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content."  To 
find  the  reason  of  this  lack  of  men,  we  must  go  to  the  bottom,  and 
if  ^e  do,  we  will  learn  that  it  is  a  lack  of  faith,  of  a  self-consecrating 
pietf  in  our  young  men,  which  is  the  source  of  all  the  trouble.    Those 
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who  desire  to  talce  upon  themselvect  the  office  of  a  biehop,  should  .do 
it  mthout  reference,  to  the  support  which  they  are  to  receive — ^they 
must  trust  God  for  that.  They  must  enter  upon  this  work,  although 
they  see  starvation  staring  them  in  the  face.  This  may  seem  strong 
language,  but  it  is  the  truth  as  derived  from  God's  word. 

'  And  I  would  .here  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  first  deci- 
sion of  this  question  by  the  jroung  man.  The  whole  subject  of  an 
adequate  support  to  tne  ministry  is  most  important  and  essential, 
and  one  that  demands  the -earnest  activity  of  the  church;  but  I 
declare  again,  with  the  Bible  tp  sustain  me,  that  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  ihe  decision  of  the  question  by  our  young  men ;  it  must  not 
weigh  a  feather  in  their  rad^ent. 

But  it  may  be'  said  that  it  does^  influence  them,  and  practically 
prevents  many  from  entering  upon  the  work.  This'  but  brings  me 
back  to  the  first  ground  of  the  difficulty — ^not  that  the  support  is  in- 
sufficient^-^for  with  this  they  have  notlmg  to  do — ^but  it  is  a  lack  of 
trust  in  God's  superintending  care.  Our  Saviour,  when  he  sent  forth 
his  disciples  first,  said  to  them,  '^  Provide  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor 
brass  in  your. purses — ^nor  scrip  for  your  journey,  nleither  two  coats, 
neither  shoes,  nor  yet  staves^  for /the  workman  is  worthv  of  his  hire." 
They  were  worthy  of  the'support,  but. they  had  nothing  to  do  in 
providing  it  on  their  entrance  upon  the  work. 

If'  we  Want  the  ranks  of  our  ministry  filled  up,  let  us  pray  that 
God  utould  pour  down  a  self-consecrating  spirit  upon  our  young  men 
— ^with  a  willingness  to  enter  upon  the  work  for  tlie  love  of  Christ 
and  of  souls — ^looking  to  God  for  the  gold,  and  the  silver,  and  the 
brasS)  and  the  scrip,  and  the  raiment,  and  the  staff  to  support  them  in 
the  midst  of  all  their  trials  and,  discou^agemetits — ^and  thus  we  will 
be  praying  in  the  most  effectual,  manner  for  more  labourers  to  be  sent 
forth  into  the  harvest  Samuel. 


THE  MCH  YOUNG  MAN  * 


Our  Lord  says,  ^^Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth." 
These  words  contain  a  plain  and  positive  commandment,  which  it  is 
dangerous  to  violate.  Persons  follow  the  course  which  is  here  for- 
bidden, when  they  anxiously  accumulate  wealth  and  property;  allow 
these  to  occupy  and  engross  their  affections ;  use  them  for  selfish  and 
secular  purposes,  and  miake  them  the  source  whence  their  happiness 
and  their  honour  are  drawn.  As  an  illustration  of  the  danger  which 
such  conduct  involves,  we  invite  attention  to  the  case  of  the  young 
man  who  refused  .to  part  with  his  worldly  property,  and  to  follow 
Christ. 

This  instructive  and  touching  incident  is  recorded  in  Mattihew  ziz. 
16—22,  Mark  x.  17—22,  and  Luke  xviii.  18—23.    Observe  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  person  spoken  of,  the  rsquM^  which  he  preferred,  the 
offer  made  by  Christ,  the  rejection  of  that  offer,-  and  the  irreparabk 
lo88  sustained. 

First,  ^he  character  .of  the  person  spoken  of.  He  was  a  joong 
man ;  a  ^^  very  rich"  yotmg  man ;  a  young  man  of  rank  and  authority, 
^'  a  ruler ;"  and  a  young  man  of  blameless  external  conduot.  He  had 
kept  from  his  youth  all  the  preoepts  of  the  divine  law.  Tenth, 
wealth,  rank,  and  unblemished  I'eputation,  induce  us  .to  attach  special 
interest  to  the  words  and  actions  of  this  person. 

Second,  The  request  ifhich  he  prefsrred.  He  was  not  fuQy  con- 
tented with  what  he  had.  There  was  something  which  he  desired,  and 
which  he  was  very  anxious  to  possess^  He  came  to  Christ,  therefore, 
and  inquired, "  What  good  thine  shall  I'de  that  1  may  jiJierit  eternal 
life?"  The  question  wai^  one  of  transcendent  importance,  and  it  was 
presented  in  an  earnest  and  respectful  manner.  He  came  to  Jeow 
^^ running;"  h4  kneeled  down  before  him;  he  called  him,  '^Oood 
Master;"  and  he  sought  information  on  the  most  iitomentons  point 
that  can  engage  the  attention  of  either  young  or-eld.  'Ah,  it  th^  an 
interesting  sight  to  behold  this  opulent,  youthful  Jewish  ruler,'  kneel- 
ing at  the  feet  of  the  diyine  Teacher,  a;na  asking  to  be  instructed  how 
he  should  gain  eternal  life.  Such  a  question  invariably  awakens 
interest  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  know  the  value  of  the  soul ;  but  this 
is  peculiarly  the  case  when  the  inquiry  is  mad^  by  the  young.  The 
Savi6ur  viewed  him  with  affecti6na;te  regard.  ^^  Jeens,''  it  is  said, 
**  beholding  him>  loved  him." 

'  Thir^,  The  offer  which  Christ  made  to  him.  The  young  ruler 
said  that  he  had  kept  all  the  commandm^ts  from  his  youth.  This 
answer  showed  that  be  was  ignorant  of  the  spnitnalityof  the  divine 

Jrecepts,  of  their  extensive  application,  and  of  the  sinful  state  of  his 
eart.  Jesus  presented  a  test  which  at  once  proved  the  worldlineas 
of  his  disposition,  and  that  he  had  neither  understood  nor  obeyed 
that  law,  which,  as  ^'a  schoolmaster,"  leads  all  whom  it.rimtly 
instructs  unto  Christ.  He  said  to  him,  "  One  thing  thou  lackest : 
go  thy  way,  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thoa 
shalt  have  trea,|9ure  in  heaven ;  and  come,  take  up  die  cross,  and 
follow  me."  Let  us  endeavour  to  realize  this  most  striking  scene. 
Here  i?  the  Son  of  God,  manifest  in  the  flesh,  who  is  about  to  set  up 
his  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  world,  to  Send  out  his  servants  to  proclaim 
pardon,  salvation,  $nd  life  eternal  to  perishing  sinners,  and  who,  at  a 
future  day,  will  ju()ge  all  classes  of  men,  saying  to  this  young  person. 
Dispose  of  thy  worldly  po^essions,  from  which  death  in  a  few  years 
will  for  ever  remove  thee ;  give  the  proceeds  .to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shalt  have  trieasure  in  heaven,  which  thou  shalt  unchangeably  enjoy; 
enter  into  my  service,  and  become  one  of  my  disciples,  and  thoa 
shalt  share  in  the  rewards  and  the  glories  whi^h  all  that  make  saori- 
fices  for  me  shall  receive.  Oh  wh^t  a*  magnificent  offer  was  this !  It 
was  a  call  to  the  noblest  and  the  most  advantageous  com^se  of  conduct 
that  could  possibly  be  chosen.  It  was  an  invitation  giv<en  by  the 
I^VS  of  grace  and  glory,  to  be  one  of  his  honoured  followers.     Had 
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the  highest  angel  fot  the  offer,  ivith  what  exulting  gladness  would  he 
have  embraced  it.  He  >ould  have  left  heaven's  brightness,  put  on 
the  appearance  of  a  man,  and  gone  forth  to  the  darkest  parts  of  the 
earth  to  preach  Christ  and  him  crucified ;  and  he  would  have  rejoiced 
in  tl^e  opportunity  thus  granted  of  testifying  his  love  for  his  divine 
Lord,  his  affection  for  men,  an,d  of  ad<Ung  a  greater  lustre  to  hig 
celestial  rank  and  station. 

Fourth,  The  rejection  of  the  offer.  The  young  man  looks  anx- 
iously up  into  the  kind  a'pd  l)enevolent  face  of  Jesus.  He  sees  his 
eye  beaming  with  gentle  regard,  and  his  heart  beats  higK  with  the 
expectation  of  a  favourable  answer^  The  words  fall  from  the  lips  of 
the  divine  T^ach,er-r="  Sell  thy  proj^erty^  give  the  money  to  fhe 
poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven;  and  come,  follow  ipe." 
A  pa^g  of  disappointment  shoots  through  his  eoul ;.  his  countenanee 
become^  dark  and  sad ;  his  head  drops  upon  his  bosom,  and  tears 
gather  in  his  eyes.  He  would  have  eternal  life, "but  be  cannot  take  it 
on  these  terms.  He  thinks  of  his  lar^e  possessions ;.  of  his  splendid 
mansion,  and  numerous  servants;  of  his  nroad  and  fertile  £elds;  of 
all  his  wealth,,  pleasures  *and  honours ;  and,  ashe  does  so,  the  world 
places  its  cold  hand  pn  his  heart  and  draws  him  to  itself.  He  feek 
that  he  (^nnot  part  with  his  prQper^,'re8ign  his  honoum,  take  up  the 
cross,  and  submit  to  be  a  follower  of  the  poor  and  humble  Jesus. 
This  is.  a  path  to  eternal  life  which' he  is  not  wiUiing  to  trei^d.  The 
struggle  is  severe;  sorrow  fills  his  heart;  but. the  things  of  time  gain 
the  victory.  He  prefers  the  treasure  on  e^h  to  the  treasure  in 
heaven ;  l^e  service  of  the  world  to  the  service  of  Christ.  His  choice 
is  made;  and  he  rises- from  bis  knees,  turns  his  bacl^  on  the  divine 
Saviour,  and  walks  away  with  slow  and  sad  stepSi  He  ^^  went  a>ay 
grieved,  for  he  had,great  possessions/' 

And  fifth.  The  irreparable  loss  sustained.  It  was  a  dreadful  hour 
in  the  history  of  this  young  man  when  he  deliberately  left  Jesus  and 
returned  to  the  world.  He  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
another  step  and  he  might  have  been  saved  ;^but  he  went  back  to  per- 
dition. How  would  the  devils  exult  when  they  saw  him  forsaking 
Christ.  Ah,  bad  he  accepted  the  Offer,  and  said,  Lord,  I.  count  all 
things  worthless  in  *  comparison  of  thy  service  and  of  eternal  life,  to 
whi^  it  leads,  a^d  I  will  gladly  fdlow  thee  whithersoever  thou  wilt, 
how  wise  and.  Iiow  .happy  would  /have  been  his  choice!  His  name 
would  have  found-a  place  amongst  the  distinguiahed  servants  of  Christ ; 
\e  would  have  been  fitted  for  noble  deeds  on  earth,  and  his  rewards 

heaven  would  have  been  great,  bright,  and  enduring.  But  he  put 
the  offer  aw^y  from  him,  and  rejected  eternal  life.  One  could  weep 
at  the  sight  of  this  young  man  leaving  the  Saviour^  and  saying  to 
his  large  possessions,  *'Xe  arc  the  portion  that  my  heavt  has  chosen.'' 
How  ruinous  was  his  conduct.  No  subsequent  intimation  encourages 
the  hope  that  he  repented  and  returned  to  €hrist.  The  divine  Spirit 
does  not  even  mention  his  name;  for  he  would  not  confer  this  distinc- 
tion upon  one  who  had  such  an  offer  made  to  him  by  the  Son  of  God, 
and  who  deliberately  put  it  away.     So  that  we  may  say^  in  regard  to 
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him^  that  he  lost  the  honour  of  the  service  of  Christ,  the  high  advan- 
tage of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-men,  the  treasure  promised  him  in 
heaven,  and  his  immorta]  soul. 

We  see  the  greatness  of  his  loss  in  the  gain  won  by  another  who 
voluntarily  did  what  he  refused  to  perform.     Barnabas  sold  his  estate, 

?ave  the  money  to  the  poor  saints,  took  up  hi^  cross  and  followed 
Ihrist ;  and  the  Bible  calls  him  'f  the  son  of  consolation,"  ^*  a  good 
man,  full  of  faith,  and  Qf  the  Holy  Ghost,"'  and  records  his  deeds  for 
the  instruction  and  tha  example  of  all  succeeding  generations.  The 
one  went  back  to  the  world,  to  dishonour  and  to  ^tei'nal  Qight^  and 
the  other  came  to  the  }ight,  walked  in  it  while  on  earth,  and  then 
passed  awaV  to  heaven,  to^shii^e  there  amid  unending  joy  and  glory. 
.The  conduct  of  this  young  Jewish  ruler  addresses  a  solemn  lesson 
to  the  young  mar^  of  our  church.  Jestis  is  in  our  dtfy  inviting  young 
men  of  piety,  talent-  and  enterprise,  to  .follow  him*  and  preach  the 
words  of  eternal  life. "  But.  how  few  complv  with  his  call  ?  They 
prefer  worldly  avocations.  Now,  we  are  far  from  sayine  that  all  wha 
do  so,  turn  their  backs'  on  Christ ;  >  for  we  know  that  there  are  very 
many  of  .the  yeung  mei^  of  our  church,  ^engaged  in  secular  pursuits, 
who  love  Christ,  and  who  are  daily  seeking  to. honour  him.  But  in 
so  far  as  any  one  stands  aloof  from  l^s  service,  bepause  of  its  perils, 
its  sufferings,  and  its.  poverty,  ^nd  ehooses  a  secular  pursuit,  because 
it  promises  to  be  more  lucrative,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  that 
aspect. of  the  ipatter^^such  a. person  displays  the  spirit  and  imitates 
the  conduct  of  this  young  man.  Oh,,  let  the  young  men  of  the  church 
retire  to  their  closets,  and  there^  on  their  knees,  and  while  they  listen 
to  the  dismal  ^failings  or  the  ecstatic  songs  of  coming  eteriiitT,  look 
first  at  the  conduct  of  this  young  ruler  and  its  results,  and  then  at 
the  conduct  of  Ba^abas  and  ;ts  results^  and  u^ke  theie  choic3B. 


FOKSAKING  GOD  AND  HEWING  OUT  BROKEN  CISTjaiNS. 

^^  Mt  people  have  committed  two  evU^:  they  ^ave  forsaken  me, 
the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken 
cisterns,  that  can  hold  no.  water."  The  sin  held  up  by  the  prophet 
to  our  wonder  and  abh<5rrence  is  described  as  two-fold.  "-My  people 
have  committed  two  evils.*'  In  the  remainder  of  the  verse  these 
"  two  evils'"  are  set  forth,  chiefly  in  igiirative  terms,  but  ^uch  as  are 
entirely  natural,  and  easily  admit  of  explanation.  Thfe  only  prelimi- 
nary question  has  respect  to  the  division  of  the  sentence  in  a  manner 
corresponding  to*  the  two-fold  distinction  inHhe  introductory  clause. 
In  other  words,  what  are  "the  two  evils  "  here  described ? 

A  natural  construction  is  the  common  one,  which  makes  the  "  two 
evils  ^'  to  consist  in  forsaking  God,  and  in  substituting  for  him  -other 
objects  6f  confidence.    True*  these  acts  are  inseparable,  and  imply 
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each  otheF,  but  they  are  perfectly  distingnishable,  and  the  one  tends 
to  aggravate  the  wickedness  and  foUy  of  the  other.  They  have  forsaken 
the  fountain  of  living  waters — this  is  one  evil ;.  they  have  hewed  them 
out  cisterns — this  is  another.-  There  is  somethings  however,  in  the 
structure  of  the  sentenc<^  which' deserves  a  more  minute  examination. 
The  second  clause  of  the  antiftheiai^  includes  another  in  itself..  Not 
only  is >^ the  fountain  of  living  waters"  placed  in  contrast  with  mere 
artificial  '^*'  cisterns/'  but  the  contrast  is  then  heightened  by  describ* 
ing  these  as  ^'  broken  cisterns  that  can  hofd  no  water.''  To  forsake 
a  "  fountain  "  for  the  most  perfect  "  cistern,"  would  be.folly ;  but  to 
forsake  it  for  a  ^^  broken  cistern  that  can  hold  ne  water/'  is  the,  height 
of  folly.  There  are,  then,  three  noints  presented  for  consideration  in 
this  two-fold  evil  charged  upon  Ghod'S'people  r'  The  first  ia  that  they 
bad  forsaken  him)  the  fountain  of  Hving  waters ;  the  second,  that  they 
had  hewn  them  out  cisterns  as  a  substitute.;  the  third,,  that  the  cis- 
terns thua  procured  were  broken,  and  could  hold  no  water.  The 
last  dause  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  a£ter-thought,  as  if  the  prophet  first 
intended  merely  to  contrast  the  fountain  a^d  the  cistern;  but  it  was 
i^fterwards  suggested  to  him^  to  enhanQe  the  greatness  ^f  the  sin  and 
folly  by  this  new  ceninderation. 

The  metaphors  here  used  ate  sa  natural  and  simple  that  they,  need 
but  little  explanation.  All  doubt  as  to  their  application  is  removed 
by  the  express  declaration  that  God  is  himself  the  fountain,  from 
which  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  application  of  the* other  terms.  Un- 
der the.  figure  of  a  fountain  God  is  set  forth  as  a  source  of  influence, 
origiilialy  uf^ailinffj  Kiii*benefiaent.  -  1.  The  very  contrast  with  a  cis- 
tern renders  ^romiifent  the  first  of  these  ideas^  that  from  God,  whatever 
flows  4t  aU,  flows  not  as.from  a  stream  or  resei^oir,  butfroA  a  spring,  a 
source,  a  fountain-head.  He  ia  not  only  the-Giver  but  the  Author  of 
all  good.  2,  pother  idea  naturally  suggested  by  the  figure  b  that 
God's  gifts  are  perpetual. and  constant,  not  dependent  upon  any  ul- 
terior power  for  their  beine  and  continuance,  but  ftd  by  an  infinitude 
of  power  and  goodness.  l7or  is  he  merely  the  best  of  many  inde- 
pendent sources  from  which  creatures  may  derive  suppliesl  He  is 
the  ultimate  and  universal  source,  from  which  all  others  are  but 
streams  and  rivulets.  8.  A  third  idea  comprehended  in  the  meaning 
of  the  figure  here  employed  id,  that  the  influence  referred  to  is  salu<p 
brious.  To  an  orientalyin  particular,  whose  habits  and  associations 
have  been  formed  in  countries  destitt^^e  of  numerous  great  rivers, 
and  where  springs,  abundant  and  perennial,  are  prized  among  the 
choicest  bfe8»ngs  of  a  ineroiful  providence,  the  image  of  ^'  a  fountain," 
of  ^' a  fountain  of  Uvin^  waters,"  fhat  is,  ever  flowing;  gushing  with 
unfailing  fulness,  and  with  undecaying  freshness,  could  not  be  brought 
before  the  mind  without  awakening  associations  of  pleasurable  nature, 
recollections  of  purification,  refreshment,  an4  relief.  The  figure 
is  peculiarly  adapted,  therefore,  to  describe  God  as  %  source  of  be- 
neficent influen^ce.  He  is  the  fountain  of  existence  to  all  ereatures— 
hot  merely  beciiuse  he  called  them  at  first  into  existence,  but  because 
their  continued  being  calls  for  a  perpetual  unceasing  exercise  of  \nfi 
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creative  power — "in: 'lain  we  Kvla,  ftnd  move,  and  have  our  being." 
He  in  the  fountain  of  life,  in  all  its  varieties  -of  meaning.  He 
^^  breathes  the  breath  of  life  "  into  material  bodies.  'He  is.  the  source 
of  all  intellectual  activity.  ^^  The  inspiration  (tf  the  Almighty  gives 
man  understanding,  He'is  the  source  of  our  capacity  to  distiiiguish 
good  from  evil — of  our  capacity  to  discern  and  relish  spiritual  food« 
He  is  not  only  the  source  of  strength  but  of  enjoyment.  He  is  the 
fountain  of  /all  happiness,  and  as^-  in  our  ease,  'sin  is  the.  great 
obstade  to  happiness — ^his. mercy  is,  to,  us,  a  source  of  cleansing-— =so 
that  purified,  refreshed,  and  rendered  capable  of  knowing  and  enjoy- 
ing God,  we  may  say,-  in  the  language  of  the  Christian  poet,  ^^  We 
live  to  pleasure,  while  we  live  to  thee  r-'   ' 

Now  if  it  be  true  that*God«is  not  only  the  purest,  but  the  only 
source,  not  only  of  being,  of  intelligence,  of  conscience,  but  of  fipiritaiil 
life  and  of/  etemad  blessedness^  this  very  fitct  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
stamp  the  act  qf  leaving  him  with  f6lly.  'K,  indeed,  the  choice  were 
merely  between  greatei^  ai^d  less  degrees  of 'excellence  and  -blessedness, 
or  if  man  had  within  hiiQself  a  i^eal,  though  inferior  supply,  of  what 
he  needed,  independent,  of  Gt)d^s  bdunties,  then  thefolly  of  forsaking 
God,  though  great  in  itself,  would  be  comparatively  small;  but  how 
immeasurably  great  does  it  become  when  we  consider  that  the  very 
constitution  of  his  nature  makes  it  necessary  that  he  should  derive 
subsistence  and  enjoyment  from  a  source  exterior  to  himself,  and  that 
in  every  case,  without  exception,  where  he  turns  away  from  God,  he 
turns  instinctively  to  something  else^  If  he  06uld  really  refrain  from 
trusting  anything  or  drawing  uj^on  anything  for  a  supply  of  his  neces^ 
sities,  there  might  be  a  shadow  of -excuse  for  his  forsaking  God;  but 
since  he  nfast  and  alWays*  dt>es  trust  something,  and  depend  on 
something,'  is  it  not  unspeakably  absurd,  that*  he  ehotild  trust  the 
creature  more  thto  the  Creator,  and  depend  upon  the  fioite  when  the 
Infinite  ia,  so  to  apeak,  at  his  comipand  ?  Sincef  thelughest  an^  most 
perfect  creature  i&  not  self-existent,  independent,  or  infinite  in  any 
of  its  attributes,  to  choosie  it  rather  than  the 'Being  from  whom  aU 
that  it  possepaes  is  derived,,  is  to  forsake  a  fountain  for  a  cistern,  an, 
original  unfaiUng  source  fol^'a  mere  artificial  temporary  rescrvx>ir, 
dependent  for  all  that  it  contains  upon  precarious  supplies,  if  not  upon 
the  very  source  to  which*  it  is  preferred.  Even  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  Creature,  therefore,  cannot  be  put  iate  the  place  of  God  with- 
Q^t  stupendous  folly,  how  much  less  a. sinful  and  deflective  creature, 
which  is  not  only  infinitely  less  than  God,  but  corruptly  opposed  to 
him  and  alienated. 'from  him;  and  it  is  always  i^on  such  that  the 
idolatrous  heart  fastens  as  a  substitute  for  God.  The  same  dispo^- 
tion  that  woul^  lead  it  to  depart  from,  -him,  would  lead  it  to  turn 
away  from  all  that  bears  his  image;  That  state' of  the  affections 
which  would  lead  one  to  rely  upon  a  sinless' creature^  as  his  portion 
and  his  hope,  woald  lead  him  further^  to  an  infinitely  holy  and  al- 
mighty God.  No  man  has  ever  yet-  been  chargeable  with  forsaking 
God  as  the  exclusive  object  of  his  trust  and  his  affection,  without 
the  same  being  guilty  of  transferring  that  affection  and  that  trust, 
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not  only  to  a  Greatare,  but  to  a  tailea  and  corrupted  cri^ature.  No 
one  hfts  erer  yet  forsak^i  the  fountain  of  living  waterd^witliout. hew- 
ing out  some  artificial  cistern  to  supply  its  place,  so-  no  one  h^s  ever 
thus  devised  a  substitute  for  God,  without  finding  it,  even  in  his  own 
experience,  sooner,  or  later,  to  be  worthless ;  without  finding  that  the 
cisterns -which  he  has  Bo  laboriously  hewed  oi|t  to.  supply  the  place 
of  the  forsaken  fountaiiit,  are  but  ^^  broken  .eist^ns  tibat  cap  hold  no 
water."  *  •         . 

In  the  text,  this  sin.  isxsharged  upon  God's  axicient  people,  and  their 
history  ^s  too  minuteh^  given  ,in*the  Bible  to  admit  or  any  doubt  as 
to  the^  sen'^e  in  which -the  charge  is  bi*6ugiit  against  them.  To  them^ 
as  individuals,  G6d  was  ^Hhevfountain  of  living  waters^"  as  he  is  tp 
othe^c  men,  because,  like  other  men,  they  were  dependent  upon  him 
for  eyery  goodand  perfect  gift;  but  to  them  aaa  community,  a  nation, 
and  a  church,  he^.waa'a  ^fountain'' of  h.yvbg  waters"  ia  a  peculis^ 
sefise,  because  to  them  he  was,  rekted.by  a  coyenant  engagemeiaty 
having  undertaken  to  bestow  peculiar  blessings  upon  them,  and  to 
make  Mmself  known  unto,  them  as  he'did  uot  to  the  world.  Sut  they 
had  .wilfully  departed  fi;om'  this -living  fountain,  andTesorted  to  the 
broken,  empty  cisterW  of  the  Gentiles.  That  any  race  or  natioti 
could  become  so'  brutish  as  to  fiQ^l  into  idolatry,,  surrounded  by  the 
proofs  of  one  supreme  and  peffect  Beings  might^appear  incredible,  but 
for  the  melancholy  proof  fha^t  they  have  actually  done  so.  But  the 
ease  of  other  nations  ceases  to  be  wond^ful  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  case  of  Israel,  not  only  disregarding  the  light  of  nature  and  the 
yoice  of  reason,  but/i  special  revelation;  shutting  their  eyes  upon 
the  blazing  noon,  to  grope  in  twilight  and  be  lost  in  darkness.  This, 
to  resum^  tb^  figure,  was  indeed  to  forsake  the  fountain  of  living 
waters,  and  hew  them  out  cisterns^  broken  cisterns,  thaj;  could  hold  no 
water.     Of  this  the  Israelil^es  had  been  guilty  as  a  body.    . 

The  church  h^  oft^  since  been  guilty  of  the  same  sin^  for  although 
merely  national  distinctions  have  now  ceased,  God  has  still  a  chosen, 
a  peculiar  people,  known  to  the  world.as^such  by  tiieir  profession  and 
their  privileges.  Te  this  church  he  is  bound  as  to  the  old  by  cove- 
nant.' To  wis  church  he  has  given  a  far  dearer  revelation  and  a 
spiritual  Worship./Yetof  this  church  mayitstill  be  said,  that  in  too  many 
instances  she  has  forsaken  God,  the  fountaih  of  living  waters,  by  attempt* 
ing  to  combine  ii^  one  imposing  ritual  the  pomp  of  heathenism  with  the 
simplicity  of  Ghrist&in  worship ;  by  f^Uowins,  under  various  pretences, 
self-created  mediators  to  ixiterpose  between  tne  soul  and  God ;  hj  exalt* 
iBg  angels,.  sHintB,  ^and  priests,  to-an  equaUty.  with  God,  as  objects  of 
rehgious  worship ;  and  oy  losing  sight  of  the  end  in  the  means,  of 
the  substance  in' the  shadow,  of  the  soul  in  the  body,  of  the  body 
in  the  dress ;  mistaking  the  sign  for  the  thing,  signified  or  represented, 
profession  for  conversion,  the  sacraments  for  sacramental  grace,  the 
cross  for  Christ,  the  church  for  God.  In  all  these  ways  has  the  en- 
tire  Christian  world,  or  extensive  portions  of  it,  pulled  down  the 
throne  of  the  Most  ,High  in  his  temple,  and  exalted  those  of  idols, 
not  the  less  to  be  dreaded  and  abhori^  because  less  frightful  jto^the 
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Benae  than  Moloch  *or  than  Juggernaut.  In  all  those  ways  has  the 
church  forsaken  God,  the  fountain  of  liviDg  waters,  and  hewn  out 
to  herself  cisterns,  broken  cistwns,  that  can  hold  no  water. 

To  such  defections  there  have  always  been  exceptions.  E^en 
amidst  the  most  extensive,  and  seemin^y  total  apostasies,  Gk>ii^ha8 
not  left  himself  wholly  without  witness.  Eveti  in  Israel,  when^  Eli- 
jah's 'spirit  was  stirred,  ap4  thei^  cast  dowi%  wit;hin'  him,  because  he  saw 
it  ^'wholly  siven  to. idolatry,*'  God  had  reserved  no  less'  than  seyen 
thousand  who  .had  not  so  much  as  bowed  tbta  kfiee  to  Baal.  So'in 
th^  darkest  of  those  ages  which  preceded  and  produced  the  Befoxma- 
tion,  there  were  always  som«rwho  heldfast  their  integrity.  .  But  even 
such,  though  guiltless  of  forsakitxg  the  fountain  of  living  waters  alto- 
gether,' have  too>often  resorted -to  the  cisterns  of  the  world,  to  its 
superstitions,  itp  carnal  pleasure,  and  its  false  .philosophy,  in  quest  of 
partial  w  occasional  .Supplies.  Nay,  this  itiay  even  *be  t£e  case 
amidst  the  blaze  of « a  recovered  ligl^t^  And  within  the  reach  of  a  re- 
suscitated  goapd.  Even  npw,  even  here,  men  may  leave  the  light 
of  day  to  grope  for  truth  in  subterr aneoiis  oavems,  or  to  dig  for  it 
in  sulphureous  mines.  Yes,  even  true  believers  may' be  tempted  into 
contact,  not  only  witk  speculative  error,*  but  with  "practical  enormities; 
not  only  to  eke  out>the  truth  of  God  with  man's^hiloSophy,  or  the  merit 
of  Christ  with  man's  performances,  privationS|  or  endurances,  but  also  to 
appease  the  ineztinsuishable  longing^f.  a  spiritual  nature  with  for- 
bidden plei^sures.  What  me&n  the  -cloudecl  brows,  the  tearless  eyes^ 
the  clenched  or  folded  hands,  the  steeled  hearts,  the  unprofitable 
lives,  of  so  many  professed  Christians — ^if  not  th^t  they  have  forsaken 
the  fountain  of  living  waters-,  and  di^u^ik  too  o^ten  and  too  deeply  of 
the  world's  poisoned  cisterns?  But  to^aU  such  the  fountain js  still 
open  and  accessible.  To  all  declining  aiid  backsliding  Christians^ 
wnether  led  astray  by  doctrinal  peWersions  of  the  truth,  or  by  se- 
ductive appeiJs  to  t^e  ;Corru^);ion«  stiU  remaining  and  too  active  in 
their  hearts^-to  all  such  the^e  is  still  an  invitation  to  retorn-^retura 
ye  backsliding  children  to.  your  father.  '  And  what  wonder  that  God's 
erring  and  un&ithful  people  are  thus  warned  and  encouraged  to  re- 
turn, when  they  who  personally  never  knew  him,  liut  are  driven  bj 
the  impulse  of  their  fallto  nature  ferther  and  £ai:ther.from  that  foui^ 
tain  of  whose  waters  they  ha^e  never,  tasted,  are  exhorted  to  draw 
near  to  it?  Considered  as  a  race,  men  were  all.  once  near  to  God. 
In  the  person  of  our  federal  head,  we  all  drank  of  that  fountain^ 
and  we  all  forsook  it.  We  are  all  by  nature  far  from  it,  and  loath  to 
be  brought  near,  and  yet  we  all  feel  our  need  of  liviag  wa|;er.  We'  aU 
laboriously  hew  us  cisterns  in  the  rock,  or  dig  them  in  the  sand,  and 
please  ourselves  with  the  imaginatv>n  that  our  wants  are  all  provided 
for,  until  the  time  of  our  extremity  approaches.  When,  with  parched  lips 
and  achibg  brows>  we  draw  near  to  our  cisterns,  aad  faint' to  find  them 
empty,  or  sicken  at  their  bitter  and  unwholesome  waterSs  Now,  now, 
is  the  accepted  time  £»r4he  preventing  of  such  disappointments.     , 

Fellow-sinner,  whether  a  declining  Christian  or  a  stranger  to  the 
covenant  of.  promise,  8tay«>your. h^d,,  suspend  you  labours;  they  ace 
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••  • 
wo^  than  .firuittess.  Your  unwearied  efforts  to  procure  repose  or 
|>leasare^  indepeadently  of  God  and  of  the  Saviour,  may  enhaiist 
but  cannot  satisfy  .your  sonls.  You  are  hewing  cisterns  in  the  solid 
ro<^,  th^  labour  of  a  Hfetime,  only  to  find^  wl^en  tou  can  work  no 
longer,  th^t  your  work  has  beea  in  yain— only  to  find  those  capacious 
reservoirs,  to  prepare  which,  you  have  sacrificed  your  time,  your  la- 
bour, and  your  very  souls,  are  broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water 
. — ^while  aroimd  the  very  spot  wh^re  you  have  laboured  thus  in  yain> 
th^re  are-Btreama  which  mig^t  haye/led  you  to  a  gushing  fountain  of 
imdying  waters,  cleansing,  refreshing,  healing  and  immortalizing.  Even 
now  the  .soothing,  yet  inspiring,  murmur  of  that  fountain  falls  Upon  the 
ear.  Even  now  God  may  open  your  eyes}  as  he  did  Hagttr's^to  behold 
A  fouQtain  in  the  wildefncss,  of  which  ha.that  drinketh  ehall  never 
thirst,  or  only  thirst  to  be  ibr  ever  satisfied ;  for  that' water  \^  shall  be 
in  him  a  wdl  of  water,  springing  up  into  everlasting  life." 

.  A.  E.  I.  0.  U. 
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^  His  youth  Mpicif  very  juvexule  appearance  would  be  much  against 
him  as  a  physicianJ'  This  rem^k  l!me1^  with  lately  in  an  interesting 
and  usffal  book  ^f  biography.  If  the.  subject  of  it  had  been  a 
preacher,  instead  of  a  physician,  ^^  his  youth  and  very  juyenjile  appear- 
ance "  would  not  have  been  against  him^  but  would  rather  have  been 
decidedly  in  his  fanrbur.  Whende  is  this  difference  ?  The  congrega* 
tion  wants  a  minister  that  iayouiiK)  the  neighbourhood  chooses  a  doctor 
that  vA  well  advanced  in  years.  Is.  this  popular  judgment  founded  on 
taste  ?  on  caprice  ?  on  e^^onoiny  ?  on  good  sens^  ?  Do  ministers  de- 
teriorate and  doctors  iml^rove,  as  they  advance  in  life  ?  Are  the  chil- 
dren of  this  iqrorld  wiser  than  the  children  of  light  in  this  thiAg  ? 

.II,. 

Suppose  that  Judas  had  not  gone  and  confessed  his  crime ;  that  he 
had  not  thrown  from  his  hand  the  burning  price  of  his  treachery,  and 
that  he  had  n#t  gone  and  Kajiged  him&^lf*  Suppose  further  tnat  he 
had  put  the  taioney  into  some  lucrative  business ;  that  he  had  acquired 
a  fortune ;  that  he  had  reared  a*  family  in  affluence,  and  that  when  in 
old  age  he  was  laid  oil  a  bed  of  sickhess  and  of  death,  a  loving  family 
had  attended  him  with  fond  but  i^navailing  dssiduity,  and  bathed  his 
cold,  pale  brow  with  teat«  of  affectionate  grief — ^would  his  chftracter, 
in  the  si^ht  of  God,  or  in  the  decisions  of  justice,  have  stood  any 
better  than  it  now  stands?  Ah  no !  And  no  mqre  is  the  character 
of  other*  betrayers  and  d^pisers  of  Christ  in^proved  by  their  riches 
or  theiif  luxuries. .   Think  ye  tliat  Judas  was  W  sinner  above  all  men. 
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because  he  fufferedr  9tuih  things  f  I  tell  you,  nay,  bul  azeept  ye 
repent,  ye  shall  likewise  perish.  It  is  not  because  he  Stofiered  such 
things,  but  because  he  did  such  things.  Tieachery  to  Christ  i^ay  be 
hidden  from  our  OYe^.by  the  worldly  splendors  that. attend  it,  but  its 
criminality  is  not  ain^inuihed  thereby,  nor  is  it  leas  the  object  of  God's 
reprobating  curse.  *  •    .       •  . 

III. 

.    *. 

There  is-  in  ■  ,  a  dwelling-house  built  in  a  circular  form.  It  is 
said  that  the  owner,  an  avowed  and  jeering  infidel,  asajgned  aa  his 
reason  fbi^  building  it  in  that  shape,  that  he-  did  ftot  mean  to  give  the 
devil  a  comer  io  hide  in.  Some  people  think  it  was  a  bad  arrange- 
ment, not  to 'leave  the  devil  a  comer,,  if  he  would^*be  content  with 
tluLt ;  since,  a3  it  is,  he  seems  to  have  possession  of  all  the  premises. 

TV.       ♦    • 

^  Most  nations  have  indulged  their  vanitv  t)y  ckiming  a  higher  an- 
tiquity than  any  authentic  history  accords  to  them.  We  find  the 
gratification. of  our  vanity  in  the  opposite  direction.  An  ancient 
writer,  cited  by  Stillingfl^et,  says :  The  Qreeks  were  beholden  to 
their  wits  for  tneir  history  :  the  same  may  be  said^  of  the  chronology 
of  most  old  nations.  But^  for  our  part,  wd  are  apt  to  connect  with 
the  recital  of  our  doings  an^  attainments  some  palpable  allusion  to 
our  juvenility.  It  is  with  nation^  as  With  men :  a  very  old  person  is 
inclined  to  make  himself  older  than  Yk  is,  while  th,e  yd\mg  man  finds 
it  pleasant  to  say,  aa  he  considers  his  wealth*,  his  scJ>olardhip,  or  his 
good  standing  in  the  political  world,  ^'  and  lam  l^it  nine  and  twenty." 
Other  nations  wish  to  be  thouglit  venerable ;  we  desire  the  reputation 
of  precocity;  These  men  love  to  trace -back  their  pedigree  into 
remote  ages  of  the  past.     Here  a  man  can  claim  no  higher  gene^lo- 

g'cal  honours  than  to  say,  My  country,  is  youngei»  than  myself;  my 
ther  signed  the  declaration'  of  its  birth',  ^nd  I  was  One  of  the  endor- 
sers of  it,  .       •    ''  '  :    • 

The  religion  of  some  people  may  be  pompared  to  the  science  of 
anatomy — the  consideration  pf ,  bones,  muscles,  arteries,  nerves  &c., 
in  a  dead  state — a  machine,  of .  curious  and. interesting  structure  and 
connectio;ns.  The  i«eligion  of  others  is  like  physielogm  that.  cQntem- 
plates  the  same  admirable  system,  pervaded  by  a  principle  of  life; 
having  functions  in  present  operation,  liable  to  injuries  and  diseases, 
deniandinig  aliment  and  exercise  for  its  health  and.  growth,  and 
needing  sanitaigr  treatment  for.  the  cure  of  its  disorders* 

•    .  VI.'  ;  • 

In  the  negotiations  for  union^  that  have  teen  g6ing  on  between 
some  of  the  churches,  it  is  proposed  to  add  some  ijew  articles  of  faith 
to  their  excellent  standards.    One  of  these  articles  is  on  the  subject 
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of  Psdlmbdy.  The  reAson  vrhj  this  article  is  necessary,  the  breth- 
ren tell  us^  is,  that  "the  Westminster  Assembly, did  not  give  any  de- 
liverance upon  the  ^nbject."  I  would  respectfully  offer  here  a  sug- 
gestion that  is  important  if  <;orrect.  It  is  this :  that  the  inspired 
tm)fer« have  not  giyen  any  "deliverance"  on  the  subject,  which  at 
all  agrees  with  the  dogmas  of  our  brethren. 

vn.  » 

Theininister  who  resorts  to  tricks,  oddities,  and  devices,,  in  order 
to  attract  notice  to  himself^  is  about  as  wise  ^  the  man  who,  for  con- 
spiciutyj  walks  in  the  middle  of  the  street  among  the  horses  and  drays, 
rather  than  on  the  clean  shaded  side-walk,  with  his  fellow-men.  He 
draws  our  attention,  in  the  first  place,  and  our  ridicule  in  the  second. 
If  a  minister's  oddities  are 'natural  to  him,  we  compassionately  speak 
of  them  under,  the  gentle  name' of  eccentricities,  and  our  sympathy 
impela  us  to  do  a  little  betterthan  justice  to  anv  good  sense  which 
may  be  accompanied  and  encumbered  by  them.  But  if  they  are  as- 
sumed to  wheedle  us  of  pur  admiration,  we  turn  upon  the  deceiver 
the  retribution  of  our  contempt;  we  rank  him  with  the  sturdy  beg- 
gar who  has  got  a  shilling  from  us  by  feigning  himself  a  cripple. 
A  minister  that  resorts  to-  arts  and  Vricks  for  popularity  is  sure  of 
being  detected,  for  he  underrs^tes  the  judgment  of  mankind,  and 
so  exposes  himself,  at  a  disadvftntage,  to  its  scrutiny  and  its  sen- 
tence.. Men  miky,  for  a  while,  laugh  at  his  harleqpinary ;  b^t  they 
will  afterwards  pin  papers  on  his  back,  and  keepi  hun  a  liarlequin  for 
ever.. 

vm.      ;     .     .    .: 

^^  Enriched  with  all  utterance  and  with  all  knowledge."  Happy 
when  these  gc^.  togeth,^r.  But  some  have  'the  utterance  anc^  not 
the  knowledge >  "vox  et  preterea  nihil."  Trumpets,  truly!  No 
wonder  that  sounding-boards  have  gone  out  of  fashioil'  in  many  pul- 
pits :  there  is  %(mnd  enough  without  tiiem.  Then,  again,  some  have 
all  knowledge  but  no  utterance.  They  ai^  learned,  but  not  "apt 
to  teach;"  have 'good  thoughts,  but  from  bashfulness  wrong  ideas 
of  solemnity;  or,  the  imitation  of  bad  models,;  have  a  dull  or  disa- 
greeable manner  of  speech.  Would  it  not  be  well  if  in  our  theo- 
logical seminaries  a*  little  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  "utter- 
ance" of  the  candidates  for  the  ministry, 'sd  that  their*" knowledge" 
may  be 'in  good  measure  pressed  down,  and  also  running  overf 

*    .    IX. 

The  crown  of  Christ's  glory  .rests  not  the  less  easy  on  his  head 
because  that  head  once  wore  a  crown  of  thorns,  nor  will  the  joys 
of  heaVen  be  less  delightful  to^  us  because  wis  pass  through  much 
tribulation  to  reach  theili* 

X. 


44 


It  is  the  part  pf  »  Christian  man,"  said  A.  Turretin,  ^.^not  to 
multiply  controversies  unnecessarily •"_  Augustine's  sentiment  was 
45  "^ 
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the  same :  "  melius  est  dvbitee  de  oocoltk,  qiiam  litigare  de  incertis  ;'* 
it  is  better  to  entertain  doubts  concerning  obscure  things,  than  to  con- 
tend about  uncertain  things.  0  that  those  who  arer  ever  clamoring  in 
^^ doubtful  disputations''  would  consider  the  wisdom  of  these  stafe- 
ments!  *   .  .       / 

XL 

I  lately  opened  an  old  book,  which  had  a  most  elaborate  title 
page,  settipg  forth,  ^mong  other  things,  that  the  subject  was  '^suc- 
cinctly, soKaly,  and  satisfyingly  handled  by  that  faithfol,  fruitful,  and 
famous  nlinistef  pf  the  ^spel,  Mv.  James  Derham«^.        ' 

xn.  '        ' 

He  is  the  true^hero,  who  can  say,  like  Ghrysostom,  J  fear  nothing 
bufsin* 
AUegheny  City.  ,    .  ,     J.  JP..M. 


EVILS  TO  BE  AVOIDED  AND  REDRESSED  IN  THE  DOMESTIC 

MISSIONARY  WORK.* 

All  institutions,  however  wisely  framed  and  clearly  defined  in 
their  {^inciples,  and  perfect  in  their  modes  of  operation^  require,  on 
account  of  the  ignorance,  inadvertence,  and  weakness  of  men,  a  ceaser 
less  vigilance,  care  and  fi^nness  in  their  conduct,  lest  they  be  gra- 
dually, and  it  may.bjs,  eventually  nerverted  from  their  original,  and 
iust,  and  beneficent  designs,,  and  the  Church  and  \he  world  lose  the 
lull  benefit  of  th'em*  The  Domestic  Missionary  work  of  the  General 
Assembly  coines  in  {qp  its  share  of  the  application  of  this  remark, 
since  in  the  conduct  of  it  from  y^ar  to  year,  t^e  Board,  and  indeed 
many  in  the  churches,  have  observed  evils  creeping  in  which  demand, 
without  any  further  delay,  resistance  and  a  prudent  and  a  kind  re- 
dress of  them  on  the  part  of  churches,  Presbyteries,  and  all  con- 
cerned, otherwise  the  consequences  may  become  disastrous;  an(l 
indeed  wi|;hout  anv  disguise  of  the  fact,  we  are  now  reaping  .ta  soioe 
extent  the  iruit  of  these  evils, 

\  Among  these  evils,  whieh  ja  sense  of  duty  to  the  Assembly,  and  the 
whole  Church  obliges  the  Board  to  i^otice,  we  respectfully  lenumerate 
the  following : 

L-EviLS  m  thh'Kbsbvtbribs. 

1.  In  the  first  plikce,  improper  appReaUone  approved^  and  sdnc- 
tionedj  and  recommended  oy  them  to  the  favourable  action  of  the 
Board* 

*  TMt  artiole  !«  an  ezttftot  from  t}i«  AjumuJ  Repofrt  of  the  Boird  of  Homm He  Ififtioai 
to  the  Go&end  AuemUyi  pratontod  by  the  Re?.  C.  p.  Jo&ei,  D.  D. 
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For*  example.  ^(1.)  A  chiueh  »  ftnzions  to  obtain  t^  Benrices  ef 
a  particular  ministQr  of  some  standing  and  eelebrity,  but  cannot  give 
a  salary  sufficient  fcNr  his  support,  however  adequate  it  may  be  for 
some  other  one..  That  chifrch  raises  what  it  can,  and  comes  on  the 
Board,  through  a  Recommendation  of  the  Presbytery,  for  the  neces- 
saiT  supplement !       * 

(2.)  Churches  that  ar^  abundantlv  able,  to  support  the  gospel  for 
tliepiselves^fure  recommended  for  aid;  and  it  soipetimes happens  that 
there  are  .dmrches  in  the  same  .Presbytery  net  a  whit  stronger,  nay 
even  weaker^  supporting  their  paston^  and  asking  nothing  !  .  And  in 
this  manner  the  cause  of  Di)mestic  Missi9ns  has  been  scandalized, 
and  contributions  have  been  withheld  on  the  ground  that  the  funds 
are  improperly  applied,    ,  •       ' 

(3.)  Applications  are  sent  up  fdr^ve^  t^,  fifteen,  even  seventeen 
long  years  in  suocessioB,  for  aid:  atid  in  some  .cases  for  ihcreased 
aid,  and  no  steps  taken  on  ihe'  part  jof  the.  Presbytery  to  brihg.  these 
churches  up,  to  the  self-sustaining  poii^t,  or  somewhere  near  it ;  and 
meanwhile,  some  of  these  chtoches  have  built  their  bouses  of  wor- 
ship,  built  their  pa«onage8,>dJarg,»ly  increased,  if.  not  doubled 
their  membership  and  congregations  I     •       . 

(4.)  .Applications  for  aid  of  churches,  which  oWe  their  origin  to 
unjustifiable  and  unkind  divisiots  among  brethren  of  the  same  con- 
gregation—or to. denominational  pride  and  prejudice.  ^^ Because 
other  denominations  have  churches  and  minister s«  we  must  have  ours 
too."  And  in  plaqes  where  th^re  is  ^already  an  affluence  of  gosj^l 
privile^e^,  and  no  jroom  nor  any  prospect  for  another /church  to  grow 
mto  any  strength  while  the'  world  standeth !  -      ^  . 

(5.)  Applications  for  churches  and  fields,  organized  and  set  apart 
for  the  eonveniei^ce  or  gratification  of  a  few  individuals,  or  for  their 
interests,  which  lie  contiguous  to  other  <2barches  and  fields,  and  per- 
haps have  J>een  long  connected  with  them,  and  beins  separated  can 
never  sustain  then^selves.  .  Thus  violating  tne  order  of  the  Assembly, 
.and  multiplying  through  Ibeir  bounds  feeble  chtirphes,  instead  of 
uniting  them  to  contiguous  fields,  or  making  missionary  circuits  of 
them,  and  so  saving  the  Board. large  expenses  both  in  men  and 
means. 

(6.)  Permitting  brethren  .in  connection  with  the  Board  to  labour 
for  unequal  salaries,  when  both  are  equally  laborious,  «nd  occupy 
fields  of  equal  importance.       .  ^ 

2.  In  the  second  place,  tJte  neglect  of  PreBbyUfieu  <^  their  duties 
to  themselveSf  to  the  Boards  and  to  the  ChwrcheB. 

(1.)  Presbyteries  are  not  at  the  pains,  nor  self-denial  and  decision 
of  acquainting  themselves  .with  the  true  nature  and  character  of 
churches  and  fields,  and  the  proper  arrangement  of  ^hem,  so  as  .to 
save  the  ^ard.  expense  in  men  and  means.  This  is  uieir  duty,  and 
vet  sometimes  from  timidity,,  or  indisposition  to  Interfere  with  exist- 
mg  relations,  or  to  cross  the  .wishes  and  purposes  of  others,  they  do 
nothing,  and  throw  the  responsibility  upon  tne  Board.  The  utmost 
confidence  should  exist  betwecQ  the  rresbyteries  and  the  Board,  and 
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the  freest  commumcatioiis  should  piss  betwetn  them ;  and  yet  the 
Presbyteries  in  too-  many  important  instances  fail  to  conrey  all  the 
direct  and  necessary  information  inrel&tion  to  churches  aiid  fields 
for  which  aid  is  asked,  and  the*  Board  h  left  to  spell  out  dimly  its 
duty.  And  it  happens,  if  aid  is  not  granted,  then  corned  a  protest, 
with  an  array  of  facts  showing  it  ought  ^o  haf  e  been  granted ;  or  it 
may  be  the  Board  has  hit  the  maVk,  .and  the  Presbytery  expresses  its 
gratification'  thieit  aid  was  withheld.  Or  haying  granted  aid,  we  pre- 
sently hear  from  incidental*  source»  '^^  t^at  it'was  an  injudicious  ap- 
propriation," ^^thslt  the  Board  erred,'''  atnl  ^^thatr  some  of  the 
churches  in  the  Presbytery  thrisateii  to*  withdrait^  contributions,  be- 
cause such  appropriatioirwas  made." 

(2.j  Then  Presbyteries  neglect  their  duty  te  the  ehurcheSj  applying 
for  aid.  They  do  not  give^th'em  to  understand  from  the  beginning 
that  they  are  to  contribute  to  the  support  x>(  the  Gospel  preached  to 
them,  nor  afterwards  do  they  impress  that  nec^sary  duty  upon  them. 
This  they  should  not  leave  ta  be  done  by  the  missionaries  in  charge, 
but  attend  to  it  themselres  oj^cta%,  by  letter^  or  committee;  or  by 
inquiry  and  direction  When  convened  .in  regular  meeting.  Some 
churches  give  little  because  they  ^ve^never  been  called  upon  to  fulfil 

the  duty.  *  '       . 

'     • .         *  .         •  «       . 

IL  Thbrb  a&b  Evils  dt  tM  Ghurohbs. 

1.  Hkving  once  come  on  the  Boarii  there  is  a  dispositum  to  abide 
there.  They  become  so  much  accustomed  to  assistance,  that  they 
seem  to  think  they  have  a  prescriptive  right,  and  can  never  do  with- 
out it:  thus  sacrificing  that  nqble  spirit  of  self-demal  and  Christiaii 
independence.  Which,  is  essential  tfo  pur  |](rosperity.  *  And  what  should 
be  said  of  churches  that  are  abundantly  &ble  to  suppoirt  the  Gospel 
for  themselves,  and  to  cohtribtite  to  support  it  for  others,  and  yet 
year  after  year  lure  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths 'of  the  needy, 
and  consuming  upon  themselves/in  ^  their  cbVetoushess  and  sin,  the 
money  o^  the  church,  to  which  they  have  no  just  claim  whatever,  and 
which  cannot  descend  upon  them  with,  a  blessing  ?  The  resolution 
of  the  noble  Synod  of  Virginia  'on  this  i^ubject,  at  the  meeting  in 
October,  1851,  wiU  recieive  the  univer^  assent  of  all  our  Synods. 
^^Besolvedy^hnX  for  a 'church  to  Consent  to  deceive  aid  from  the 
Boatd  of  Missions,  which  it  might  be  propefly^xpected  to  furnish  itself, 
is  a  sin  against  God  and  his  people^  and  a  Wrong  done  to  the  Mis- 
sionary work.  Our  Presbyteries  are  hereby  admonished  of  the  duty 
and  necessity  of  a  close  inspection  of  this  matter  within  their  r^pec- 
tive  bounds. 

2.  Then  also  may  be  observed  a  disposition  in  the  churches  to 
make  the  Board  bear  the  burden  of  all  their  wants,  anddefi^neneie*, 
and  supposed  necessities.  Instead  of  manfully  and  by  faith  grap- 
pling with  their  wants  and  meeting  them  with  a  generous  liberality, 
if  a  house  of  worship  is  to  be  erected,  or  repaired,  or  a  parsonage 
to  be  builded,  then,  although  able  to  do  it  within  themselves,  or  by 
their  own  efforts,  they  cut  short  the  trouble,  &nd  tax  the  Board  for 
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geTeral  years  to  tlie  atoonnt  of  iiimdreds  of  dollars,  and  finally  bring 
their  works  with  "mciasnred  steps  and  slow"  td  a  conclusion.  Not 
one  cent  of  that  money  wer^  they  in  strict  justice  entitled  to !  We 
find  instances*  in  which  the  impression  seems  to  be  made  that  the 
Missibnary  funds  of  the*  church  are  inezhaustable,  and  are  deposited 
for  the*free  us€  of  aU  who  choose  to  apply  for  them.         , 

in. — There  are  Evils  Jllbq  nr  th^  Board. 

Such  for  examplOi  1.  A%  ^  too  great  disposition'  to  grant  dOrajh 
flieatwns  on  the  faee^of  twenty  if  there  be  a  reasonable  j>ro8pisct  of 
meeting , them.  '  Whereas,  if  th6' Board  had  tens  of  thousands  ofsur^ 
plvM  fundsy  no  application  should  be  gr^vteAy  which  did  not  com" 
mend  itself  as  legitimate  and  Just  It  is  -the  right  and  duty  of  .the 
Board  to  examine  carefully  into  every  application,  and  exercise^ 
thek  otm  wisdom  &nd  discretion  "in  granting  or  refusing  it,  ala  they 
act  nndier  the  appointment  and  by  th^  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  are  responsible  fo  it  alone  for  'l^eir  official  transac- 
tions.     '       '  • 

2.  And  further,  there  had  been  too  gre&t  leniency  in  Suffering 
appKeations  to  be  renewedy  and  churdhes  to  remain  on  the  Misstonarg 
funds  without  a  decided  and  rpguhr  reduction^  so  as  to  remove 
them  entirely  away  i^nd  put  them  upon  their  pwn  resources*  No 
duty  is  more  imperative  upon  the.  Board  as  the  keeper  of  the  sacred 
funds  of  the  Ohurch,-.  and  as-  having  the  c^e  of  idl  the  destitute 
fields  in  the  land  th]&n  this.  They  are  bound  to  g^t  the  churches 
ofi*  the  fundd  as  speedily  aB  they  can  b6ar  it,  and  not  sufier  a  dollar 
to  be^  misapplied.  In  truth  a  resolute  efibrt  to  this  end  must  be 
made  continually,  for  if  air  the  churchea  that  come  on  the  Board 
are  suffered  to  remain,  shortly  our  Registens  will  contain  the  names 
of  a  moiety  of  the  active  ministry  in  our  Church,  and  we  shall  pile 
up  such  a  mass  of  appropriations  as  will  bring  upon  us  bankruptcy 
and  ruin.  Instead  of  seeking  to  enlarge  the  number  of  churches  and 
of  ministevs  drawing  aid  from  the  Board,  our  constant  effort  should 
be  to  keep  the  numher  reducedhj  getting  rid  of  them  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and  bv  this  means  increasing  the  actual  material^  and  bodv,  and 
self-sustaining  power  of 'the  Gh^ch:  for  .this  forms  our  founaation, 
the  base  of  our  operations;  and  the  longer,  the  hroader,  the  deeper, 
the  richer,  the  stronger^i^  this  base,  by  so  much  more  are  our  purely 
*  missionary -enterprises  sustained,  extended,  and  crowned  with  success. 
On  the  contrary,  if  our  missionary  enterprises — or  at  least  what  we 
are  pleased  to  call 'S6— are  extended,  and' .still  extended  upon  a 
diminished  and  still  diminishin'g  base,  having  no  Sufficient  support  to 
fall  back,  upon,  lixej  muist  inevitably  be  crippled,  overthrown,  and 
come  to  desolation !  We  see  the  danger  approaching,  And  Uft  up  the 
warning  voice  against  it. 

The  foregoing  are.  the  evils  which  the  Board  feel  it  their  duty  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  present  Report ; 
and  aware  that  unless  they  be  remedied,  our  great  and  good  cause 
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irill  bo  seriously  endBneered ;  theyliaye  already  set  in  operation  a 
course  of  action^  which ,  we  tru^t  will  result  in  our  preservation 
through  our  present  crisis  and  embarrassment,  and'  insure,  by  the 
help  of  the  Lord,  our  success  in  all  time  to  come  |  a  course  of  action 
which  under  the  circumstances*they  deem  all-snffi(»eiit.  This  action 
was  published  Iq  a  series  of  resolutions,  passed  in  October  last,  ac- 
companied with  a  few  Explanatory  remarka;  and  it  was  also  for 
substance  during  the  autumn  laid  before  eleven  syfiodi^  and  not  only 
approved  by/thenl^  but  universally  by  the  church  as  Ut'  as  heard 
from.  The  substance  of .  the  action  was  Jthat'  the  propriety  and 
justice  of  eyery  application  for  aid' should  b^  e4refuUy  examined 
into,  and  the  amount  asked  for  reducbd,  if  posuble^-^hatPresbyterie^ 
be  requested  tp  sta^te  the  amount  raised  by  churches  or  fields  asking 
aid — ^whether  said  churdies  or  fields  have  any  prospect  of  l>ecoming 
8elf-su3taining — or  whether  they  might  not  be  unlted^with  some  othar 
contig^ous  churches  or  fields,  aoid  so  there  be  .a  jgreat  saving  of  men 
and  mefihs  to  the  Boards,  according  to  the  order  of  the  Oe^ieral  Aa- 
sembly;  and  thaf  all  chigrches  on  the  Board,  able  to  support  the 
Gospel,  have  their  appropriations  reduced,*  and  so  be  removed  from 
the  Board  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  indeed  91.  system  of  reductions 
be  carried  on  in  alj'  churches  and  fields  as*  they  are  able  to  hear  it ; 
and  appropriations  be  wholly  withdrawn  where  it  is  piproper .to  grant 
them.  This  action.of  the  Board,  in  accordance  with  all  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  by  the  Assembly,  will  be  kindly,  prudently,  and 
decidedly  carried  out,  the  Board  fully  expecting  and  believing  that 
the  Assembly  and  the.  wliole  Church  will  approve  it.'  And  up  to 
this  time,  it  has  had  the  most  decided,  hftppy  and  promisiug  effect.  % 


Soe^tiolit  (S^angj^k-: 
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Therb  is  a  kind  o(  prating  very  common  ampqig  newfangled  school- 
masters and  school  nustressps,  wluch  /might  be  b^ome  with  as  innocent 
Vftgary,  if  it  did  nqt  breed  practical  cbnsequences  which  are  disastrons. 
It  concerns  memory.  These  wise  reformers  «ay,  with  a  measura  of 
truth,  that  in  the  old  methods  of  teaching  there  was  too  much  reliance 
on  memory ;  but  they  do  not  carry  our  convictions  when  they  propose 
to  turn  memory  out  of  doors.  One  of  their  favourite  absurdities  is, 
that  you  must  suffer  a  child  to  learn  nothing,  which  it  does  not 
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understand.  Upon  this  they  found  objections  to  the  learning  of  ont 
incomparable  Catechism,  and  to  the  old  fashioned  textual  tasks  of  the 
nursery.  The  practical  results  of  this  sophistrj  are  already  apparent 
in  the  lessened  number  of  persons  who  can  aocuraliely  repeat  dur 
formula  of  doctrine,  or  who  l^^ve  their  minds  stored  with  large  con- 
tinuous passages  of  Scripture.    ^ 

This*  false  maxim  disregards  alike  the  precedents  of  sound  learning 
in  fill  ages,  and  the  observations  of  idental  science.  All  agree  that 
memory  is  a  power  very  early  develpped.  ^^  Just  reasoning  ought  to 
infer,  that  this  law  is-  intetided  to  suggest  the  ^ode  of  dealing  with 
the  infant  mind.  Discrimination,'  judgment,  and  abstraction  cotn'e 
later  into  play ;  at  a  period  indeed  TOenmemoiy  has  lost  both  quick- 
ness and  tenacity.  Memory  leads  the  way,  by  a  wise  and  benignant 
arrangement,  to  lay  up  materials  for  the  subsequent- operation  of  the 
manlier  faculties.  And  hence  the  'educators  of  all '  generations''but 
our  own  only  followed  the  hints'  of  nature  and  providence,  when  they 
ma4e  a  great  part  of  juvenile  training  to  coiisist  in  committing  whole- 
some forms  1;p  th/9  n^tnory.  ; 

We  icaay  readily  convince  oitrselves  of  the  truth  of  ihis,  by  ciare> 
foHy  recaUing  the  things  which  we  remember,  longest  and  best. 
After  the  alphabet  and  the  multiplication  tabb,  theise  will  be  found 
to  be  certain*  nursery' rhymes,  the  jingle  of  childish  games,  snatches 
of  songs^  and  riddles,  or  some^hort  prayers;*  ^rhich' suggests  another 
important  truth,  that  if  we  do  not  charge  eurchildre&'9  minds  with 
what  is  good,  we  leave 'them  t($'be  filled  witli  tra^h.'*  Parents  who 
pretend  t»  keep  their  Httle  ones  from  lefuming  anything,  really  aban- 
don them  to  Laam  what  is  noxious;  just  as  leaving* ground  untilled  is 
a  sure  way  to  have  9  bountiful  (^dp  of  weeds.  Children  not  only  are 
remarkably  capable  of  receiving  and  jretaining  forms  of  language, 
but' they  liave  »  marked  propensity  to  catch  them  up.  .  Witness  the 
vulgar  melodies  and-  slang  apothegms  which  they  daily  bring  in  from 
the  streets.  Upon  this  ductile  si^ace  it  should  bb  our  relijgious^care 
to  impress  what  may  be  valuably  for  life. 

But  we  are  tol^  that  they  dp^not  underetand  what  they  get  by  heart. 
If  by  this  is  meant  that  tney  attain  to  no*  apprehension  whatever  of 
the  truths  conveyed,  we  regard  the  assertion  as  it^accurate..  There  are 
degrees*  in  the  clearness  und  adequacy  of  notions,  in  old  as  well  as 
young.  First  impressions  on  aU  subjects  are*  ge^eraly  vague  and  dim, 
especially  in  untutored  minds.  .  Yet  even' these  insufficient  concep-' 
tions  have  thbir  use,  ^nd  gradually  brighten  into  greater  distinctness. 
The  first  time  the  child  hears  of  Christ's  death  upon  the  cross,  he 
hais  but  a  feeble  apprehension  of  this  great  event ;  yet.  how  vijuable 
is  this  rudinjentary  knowledge,  and  what  a  basis  it  furnishes  for  sub- 
sequent instruction.  But  jsUppose  H;he  "assertion  tru^.  Be  it  do,  that 
the  child  understands  nothing  of  the  answer,  or  the  ^mn,  or  the 
verse.  Let  him  nevertheless  be  taught  to  repeat  it.  He  will  retain 
the  form  in  his  ndnd,  and  will  understand  it  hereafter.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  Ae -remembrance  of  the  terms  will  be  a  hinderance  to 
his  comprehendmg  th^m*    It  costs  scarcely  an  e£fort  now,  though  it 
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will  be  more  and  moi^e  difficnlt  in  later  jreafs.    The  verj  presence  of 
the  words  in  the  memory  will  stimulate  to  futore  inquiiry. 

The  beginnings  of  all  sciences  are  taken  on  authority,  and  not  on 
reasons.  It  is-^o  in  arithmetic,  astronomy  and  theology.  Teach  a 
child  the  formula  for  summing  up*  a  column  of  figures ;  though  it 
must  be  years  before  he  can  giye  the  rationale  of  th&  process.  Teach 
him  thd  ten  commandments ;  though  ]|o  wise  instructor  will  expound 
to  him  the  details  of  every  fbrbidden  action.  *  Teach  him  the  Lord's 
Prayer ;  though  some  of  ita  petitions  will  be  growing  on  him  as  long 
as  he  lives.  Teach  him  the  Catechism  ;*  though  some  of  ita  proposi- 
tions may  baffle  his  trnderstanding,  not  merely  now,  bat  at  three- 
score years  iCnd  ten.  If  we  wait  till  tive  p^pil  comprehends  all  th4t 
«•  we  teach,  we  defer  putting  htm  inta  the  water  tiU  he  has  learned  to 

swim.  •  •        •  •  .        •  ^ 

We  are  in:ilUng  tohave  the  appeal  made  to  facts.  It  is  alleged 
that  this  method  fills  tfie  memory  with  words,  without  resulting  in 
real  knowledge.  Take  the  nations  and  churches  in  which  the  meUiod 
has  prevailed  even  to-  a  proverb.  For  two  centuries  the  Presbyte- 
riaiis  of  Scotland  luirve  .drilled  their  'households,  from  an  early  age, 
in  the  words  of  the  Shorted  Catechism^  Now  I  depnand,  are  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Sqptland,  as  a  body,  only  repeaters  ^f  uncomprehended 
pnrases,  or  ^re  they  intelligently  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  they 
profess?  The /answer  is  obvious,  ifo  geheratiou  of  Christians  was 
ever  more  keenly  alive  to  theological  distinctions,' or  more  guarded 
against  erroneous  teaching.  .Nay,  we  ventifre  to  assert,  that  those 
wno  were  trained  on  thi^  plan,  which  refofmenT  seek  to  explode,  bear 
a  favourable  comparison  Tvith  the  best  of  the  present  cace  who  have 
been  taught  nothing' which  they  did  not  understand. 

The  practical  bearing  of  these  obs^nyations  on  $he  work  of  house- 
hold instruction  is  too  plain  to  require  much  remark.  We  can  scarcely 
f;o  amiss  in  filling  the  memory  of  our  children  with  sound  religious 
brms.  Wisdom  is  prq^table  to  direct,  as  t6  time  and  measure,  and 
the  selection  of  the  truths  to  be  communic&ted.  But  the  conscientious 
parent  or  teacher  will  ply  the. quick  and  plastic  memoir  with  abun- 
dance of  holy,  lessons.  Passages  of  scripture,  evai^geUcal  hymps, 
and  suitable  catec&isms  will  take  the  first  place..  In  communicating 
these,  we  are  giving  a  treasure  for  life.  Perhaps  we  sometimes  err  by 
seekinff  too  wide  a  variety.  It  is  vastly  important  to  go  over  the  same 
grotmd  again  ajid  again,  so  as  to  deepen^the  marks  and  render  them 
indelible.  We  may  also  err  by  confining  our  children  too  much  to 
infantile  or  juvenile  matter.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  infant 
memory  will  never  come  again,  and  that  it  is  now  doing  a  work  for 
all  following  years.  Hence  it  is  unwise  to  teach  children  only  such 
hymns  as  are  adapted  to  the  season  of  youth.  Wihat  they  are  now 
learning  may  be  of  pse  hsilf  a  century  hence ;  why  should  we  not  then 
entrust  to  them  the  maturest  and  noblest  specimens  of  sacred  so^g? 
The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  scripture  lesisons. 

In  all  dealings  with  the  memory,  much  depends  on  attention,  exact- 
ness, frequent  repetition,  and  avoidance  of  i^due  intervals.    If  pos- 
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sible,  no  oay  should  pasq  iri|boat  its  line;  and  earefol  roTiews  and 
examinations  will  clench  the  nail  whicb  has  been  driven.  Happy  is 
the  mai^  or  woman,  who  can  look  back  on  a  childhood  largely  spent 
in  storing  up  preoioos  miiterials  for  guidance  and  consolation  in 
mature  life.  ^  C.  Q. 


BUZA  CKAYMHf  GRBBIT.  '      '  ' 

I BATB  a 'little  jnaid  at  home,    -      .' 

,  Whoto  jQiirs  are  Scarcely  seyeD,   '  ^  * 

Abd  she  said,  In  her'child-ipnooeaoe» 
•  "Da daisies greV in heayenr/  « 

"1  think  they  must,  iH  silvefy  white, . 

Amid  fjie'pastates  fair,  - 
*  Where  the  little  lambs  of  Jesus'  tocl^ 

Are  guarded  by  hf^  ease  I"  .    . 

Snch  beautiful  and  blessed  thoughts  * 

Are  folded  up  in  flowew, 
When  Jinked  by  holiest  sympathies 

To  childhoocr  s  g^eless  hours : 

And  from  the  simplest  things  of  earth 
Lessons  divine  ^re  given, .     -  *        ^ 

To  lift  the  soal's  bright  innocence 
With  loving  hopes  to  heaven  t  '      \Hdgg*s  ^uiruct&r. 


CHAEACTER  OF  A  CHBilSHAN.  LADT. 

Jbbemt  Taylor  thus  describes  Frances,  Countess  of  Carberry,  who 
died  in  1650. 

^'  If  we  consider  Ber  person,  she  was  iii  the  flower  of  hei'  age ;  of  a 
temperate,  plain,  and  natural  diet,  i^thout  curi9sity  or  an  intemperate 
palate.  3ne  spent  less  iame  in  dressing  than  man'y  seryahts ;  her 
recreations  were  little  and  seldom*,  her  reading  much.  She  was  of  a 
most  noble  and  charitable  jsoul,  a  great  lovel^  of  honourable  actions, 
and  as  great  a  despiser  of  base  things ;  liugel^  loring  to  oblige  others, 
and  yeryqn^lling  fo  be  in  arrear  to  any  upon  the  stock  of  courtesies 
and  liberality ;  so  free  in  all  acts  of  favour,  that  she  would  not  stay 
to  hear  herself  thanked,  as  being  unwilling  that  what  good  went  from 
her  to  a  needful  or  an  obUeed  person  should  jeVl^r  return  to  her  again. 
She  was  an  esccellent  frieiia,.and  hugely  dear  to  very  many,  especially 
to  the  best  and  modt  discerning  persons }  to  all  that  conversed  with 
her,'and  could  understand  her  great  worth  and  sweetness^  If  we  look 
on  her  as  a  wife,  she  was  chaste  and  loying>  fruitful  and  cBscreet)  hum- 
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ble  and  pleasaoLt,  witty  JMid  compliftnt,  rick  ^i  fair — and  wafited 
nothing  to  the  maJdngjier  a  principal  and  prMedent  to  the  best  wiveo. 
of  the  world  bat  a  long  life  and  a  full  age. 

If  we  remember  Ker  m  a  mother^  she  was  kind  and  severe,  careful 
and -prudent,  very  tender,  and  not  at  all  fond ;  a  greater  lover  of  her 
children's  souls  than  of  their  bodies,  and  one  that  would  value  them 
more  by  the  strict  rules  of  honour  and  proper  worth,  than  by  their 
relation  to  herself. 

Her  servants  found  her  prudent,  and  fit  to  govern,  and  yet  open- 
handed  and  apt  to  reward;  i^Jast«e^ac^r  of  their  duty,  and  a  great 
rewarder  of  their,  diligence. 

She  was  in  her  house  a  comfort  to  her  dearest  lord,  a  guide  to  her 
children,  a  r^le  to  her  servants,  an  example  to  ill. 

But  as  she  related  to  God  in  the  offices  of  r^igion^  she  was, even 
and  constant,  silent  ai^d  devout^  prudent  and  material.  She  loved 
what  Bhe  now  enjoys,  and  she  feared  what  ^e  never  felt,  and  God 
did  for  her  What  she  nerver  did  expect.  ^^Her  fears  went  beyond  all 
her  eWt ;  and  yet  l^e  good  which  she  hath  received  wae(,  and  is,  and 
ever  shall  be  beyond  aJl  her  hopesc^' 
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BIOGBAPHCAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  KEV.  HUGH  CONN. 

Few  of  our  readers  have  ever  heard  of  the  Bey.  Hugh  Conn,  one 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the' United  States.  In- 
deed not.  many- memorials  respecting  him  ^ave  come^  down  to  the 
present  generation.  He  i^ps  borh  at  MacgSlegaro^  in  Ireland,  about 
1685,  and' having  studied  at  the  school  iji  Fo^hanveil,  he  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Gla^ow.  •  ., 

The  trade  from  the  Patapsco  ^o  Great  Britain  gave  rise  to  a  PreSr 
byterian  congregation  in  Baltimore  county,  and  their  application  to 
the  London  iherchants  brought  their  case  under  the  eye  of  tiie  Rev. 
Thomas.  Reynolds,  minister  in  London,  and  thrqugh  his  agency,  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Conn  came  over  to  be  their -minister.  Mr.^  Reynold  sent 
letters  by  him  to  several  members  of  the  Presbytery,  with  the  pleas- 
ing intelligence  that  he  designed  to  continue  his  bounty  (which  was 
thirty  pounds  a  year)  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel.''  Mr.  Conn's 
credentials  were  approved,  4Mid  in*  September,  1715,  Mr..  James  Gor- 
don presented  a  call  for  him  from  the, people  of  Baltimore  county. 
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and  he  was  ordained  on  Ae4liird  Wednesdi^y  of*  October  following.''' 
Daniel  M'Gill,  James  AndersMi,  and  George  Gillespie  officiated  on 
the  occasion,  and  installed  him  pastpr  of  the  congregation  of  Pa- 
tapsco^  In  September,  1719,  he  obtained  leave  to  demit  his  pastoral 
charge,  on,  account  of  his  useleesn^ss  there,  from  the  ^paucity'  of  his 
^ock.  He  inu^ediately  took  charge  of  the  people  on  the  east  branch 
of  the  Potomac  and  Pommijmgke ;  they  having,  by  their  commissioner, 
James  Bell,  petitioned  New  Castle  P^resbytervfor  a  mi^isier.  JJladena^ 
burgh  is  the  modem  <Iesi^ation  of  his^  field  of'  labour ;  Pamonkey 
being  a  cre.ek  in  that  yicinity.  .  He  remainecl  there  till  his  death. 

He  seldom  met  with  New  Gastlp  Pvesbyteryy  but  attended  with 
creditable  regularity  on  the  Synod.    He  adhered  to  the  .Old  ISide*  . 

Dr.  M^Sparran,  the  Episcopal  minister  of  Narraffai&sel^,  Rhode 
Island,  dpeaks  of  Mr.  Conn  as  his  senior  at  school,'  and  mentions  the 
remarkable  fact  that  his  unexpected  .death  occurred  while  preaching 
at  the  funeral  of  a  person  who  had  died  suddenly.  President  Davies> 
in  two  of  his  printed  sermons,  x^ers  ta  the  manner  of  his  death.  In 
one  preached  before  the  New  Side  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1752,  he  says :  *^  Death  may  surprise  us  in  the  pulpit  and  leave 
the  senteilce  tmfinished  on  ouc*  lips*  As  M/.  Conn  was  observing 
^  Death  may  seize  us  the  next  taioment,'  just  as  he  had  expressed  the 
word  ^  moment;'  be  fell  back  in  the  .pulpit  and  immediste^  expired/' 
Ii^  his2f  ew  Year's  day  sermon,  in  1760,  President  Davies  says :  ^^  Con- 
sider the  uncertainty  of  time  to  yo^  Yoa  may  die  the  next  year, 
the  next  month,  the  next  week,  uiq  next  day,*  the  next  mcmient.  I 
once  knew  a  zpijuster  who,  While  nM^king^this  observation,  was  .made 
a  striking  example  of  it,  and  instantly  dbroroed  de«Ml  in  the  pulpit." 

Mr.  Conn  died  July  28, 175^ ;  the  particidars  of.  his  decease  are 
found  in  the'Virflinia  Gasette  o{  July  .80.  - 

'the  Bef .  Mr.  Conn  was  one  of  the  irot  Presl^yteriaiC  ministers  who 
preached  the  gospd  in  Virginia*  'f  Th^  peciple  ot  Potomake,"  having 
presented  to  the  Synod,  in  1719,  a  petition  fpr  a  minister^  Messrs*  Conn 
and  Cross  were  appointed  to  write  them  a  letter^  and  a  missionary  was 
afterwards  sent.  In  1722,  Mr.  Conn  i^as  directed  by  the  Synod  to  spend 
four  Sabbaths  among  ''some  Protestant  dissenting  fainilies  in  Virginia ;" 
and  this  wfible  subject  was  afterwards  referred  to  the  Presbytery  of  i 
New  Castle.  The  earjjr  records  of  that  Presbytery,  being  lost,  no 
precise  uoiormation  can  be  obtained  Of  these  locaJities,.  although  it  is 
probable  they  were  between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Potoma45.  ' 

Two  important  reflections  are  suggested:  by  this  brief  sketch  of 
Mr.  Conn.  1.  One  is,  how  qilickly  the  remembrtuocee  of  men  vanishes 
from  the  earth !  Here  was  a*fai{hful  torvant  of  Christ,  one  of  thd 
early  fathers,  whose  name  is  no^  unknown  in  the  church.  Mr.  Conn 
had  an  agency  in  forming  the  Philadelphia  Syi^od  in-1716,  being  one 
of  the  twenty-three  or  four  original  members.  But  his  name^  has 
well  nigh  perished  in  obliviom*  Sa  will  it  be  with  the  mass  of  mem^ 
bers  now  composing  that  large  amd  venerable  body.  In  a  few  gene- 
rations not  many  of  the  livingwill  be  remembered 

*  BecordSy'p.  37. 
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.  **  The.  lining  know  thai  they  moBt  Me, 
But  all  the  dead  foreotten  lie ; 
Their  nien^ory  and  uieir  sense  ifl  gone, 
Aliie  unknowing  and  unknown." 

2.  Another'striking  lesson*  derived  from  this  biography,  is  the  im- 
portance of  preparation' for  delith'..  'Thecircumstaftcesof  Mr.  Conn's 
sudden  end,  as  mentioned  bjTresident  Davies,  are  certainly  remark- 
able. Without -any  pren^onitlon,  in  the  very  act  of  exhorting  others; 
and  with  an  impressive  remark  concerning  death  on  his  lips,  (xcfd  made 
the  minister's  own  •case  the  commentary  of-  his  solemn  doctrine,  and 
he  fell  dead  in  the  pulpit  in  the  sight  of  the  astonished  cbngregatTon. 
This  occurred  in  1752,  just  one  century  ago.  ^  G-od  d6e^  not  often 
tfrray  a  more  solemn  c6ncmTetice  of  drpumstaneeit'to  preach  toymen 
a  lesson  of-  their  mortality: 


— »■ 


THEOLOGIOAL  SEMINiiLEl>7,  PBINGEVON/n.  J.* 

Thb  firal;  ecolesiaaldcal  action  in  reference  to  a  general  Theological 
Seminary  for  ike  Presbyterian  Church,  waa  taken  by  the  Presibytery 
of  Philadelphia,  inr  1£08.^  Tjjie  overture,  of  the  Presbyt^y  was 
favoorably  received  by^  the  General  Asseml)ly.  ^Thre^  plans  were  pro- 
posed and  sent.down.to  'the^ Presbyteries  for  their- cot^deration,  vis: 

^'The  firitf  toestablisbim^  great  echoolj  in  some  conveni^it  place 
near  the  centre  of  the  bounds  of  ou^  Church. 

^'  The  second,  to  estalbUsh  two  such  schooli^  in  such  pkcea  as  may 
best  accommodate  the  northern  and  southern  division  of  the  Church. 

^'  The  thirdj  to  establish  fiU<^  a  school  within  the  bounds  of  each 
of  the  Synods*  In  this  Case,  your  c6mmittee  suggests  tho  pro- 
priety of  leaving  it  tp  each  Synod  to  direct  tiie  mode  of  forming  the 
school,  and  the  place  where  it.sMaU  be  established."  .  •    * 

At  the  meeting  of  the  next  General  Assembly,  in  May,  1810,  the 
Presbyteries  were  called  upon  to  state  what  ihey  had  respectively 
don^  with  regard  to  the  recommendation  of  the  last  Assembly,  rela- 
tive to  the  establishment  of  a  theological  sc^ooL*  The  reports  from 
the  several  Presbyteries  on  this  subject,  havfng  been  read,  were 
referred'^to  a  select  6ommittee  to  consider  and  report  .on  the  same. 

The  committee  reported  that  ^'  the  first  plan,  appearing  to  have,  on 
the  Whole,  the  greatest 'share  of  public  sentiment  in  its  favour,  ought 
of  course  to  be  adopted  ;^'  and  they  recommended  that  the  assembly 
should  ^^coihmence  a  course  of  measures  to  carry  it  into  execution 
ae  promptly  and  extensively-  as  possible."  Tha  Assembly  among 
other  resolutions,  adopted  the  following; 

*  A  minute  histoid  of  the  -TheologioaL  Qwaafxy  at  Prinoeton,  N.  X,  is  ezpseted  to  h^^mt 
in  the  Sd'yolamo  of  "Home,  thx  School,  Ain>  thk  Church,"  or  the  Pr99b}fUricM  JSdvemtio* 
Btponiory,  which  will  b«  iwoed,  PtoTidonoci  pezputtfng^  in  KoremlMEi 
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^'  BeBolved,  1.  That  the  state  of  our .  ^hnrcbes,  tlie  loud  and  affecting 
oallfl  of  destitute  frontier  seUlMiients,  and  the  laudable  exertions  of  various 
Christian  denominations  ,around  us,  all  demand,  that  the  collected  wisdom, 
pietjy  and  seal  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  be,  without  delay,  called  into 
action,  for  fur^iiphing  the  ChUrch  ifith  a  larger  supj^ly  of  able  and  faithful 
ministers.  * 

^  %.  Thaft  the  General  Assembly  will,  in  the  name  of  ^e  .Sreat  Head  of 
the  Church,  jitim'ediately  attempt  to  -  establish  a  seminary  for  securing  to 
candidates  for  the  ministry  more^ettensive  and  efficient  theological  instruo- 
tioh'  than  thej  have  heretofore  enjoyed.  T]ie  -  local  situation  of  this  semi- 
nary is  hereafter  to  be  ^termined. 

''  5.  That  the  Rev.  Doctors  Green,  Woodhvll,  Bomeyn^  A^d  Miller,  the 
Bev.  Messrs.  Archibi^d  Alexander,  James  Bjchards,  and  Amzi  j^rmstrbng, 
be  «  committee  to  .digest  and  prepare,  a  plan  of  .a  th^lo^pcal  se^unary; 
embracing  in  detail  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  institution^  together 
iHth  regulations  for  euiding  the  conduct  of  the  instructors  and' the  students } 
and  prescribing  the  best  mod0  of  visiting,  controlling,  and  supporting  the 
whole  system.    This  plan  to  be  reported  to  tlie  nex>  General  Assembly. 

In  ISp^  the  committee  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  a  con- 
stitHtion,  in  detail;  of  the  contemplated  Seininary,  which  was  duly 
considerei^  amended  and  adot)ted.  The  Assembly  of  18li  did  little 
more  than  take  measures,  for  collecting  funda  for  the  proposed  Insti- 
tution^ by  appointiBg  «  number  of  agents  in  all  the  Synods  for  tliat 
purpose ;  who  were  instniete4  to.proceed  with  as  little^  delay,  and  as 
much  energy  as  possible^  and  report  to  the  Assembly  ef  the  next 
year.  They  also  appointed  a'  committee  to  center  with  the  trusteed 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  respecting  any  facilities 
and  privileges  which  the  §aid  trustees  might  be  disposed  X6  give  to  ft 
Theological  Seminary,  if  located  in  Prktpeton.    -         '. 

At  th^ 'meeting  of  the  i^xt  Assembly/in  May,  1812,  the  location 
of  the-  Seminary^  was  fixed  at  Princeton;  in  New ,  Jersey ;  a  Boaf  d  of 
Directors  was  elected,  and  the  Rer.  Archibdld  Alexander ^  D.  D., 
a  native  of  Virginia,  for  son>e  time  President  of  Hampden  Sidney 
College,  and  at  that  tim6  pastor  of  the  third  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Philadelphia^  waa  appointed  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  The- 
ology. On  the  last  Tuesday  of  June  following^  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors held  their  first  meeting  at  Princeton.  On  the  12th  day  of  Au- 
giist,  of  the  same  year,  the  Board  of  Directors  met  again,  and  Dr^ 
Alexander,  the  Professor  elect,  was  solemnly  inaugurated,  and  entered 
on  the  duties  of  hia  office.  The  number  of  students -at  the  opening 
of  the  Institution,  on  the  last  day  mentioned^  wae^  three. 

At  the'  meeting  oif  the  Assembly,  in  May;  1813,.  the  number  of 
students  had  increased  to  eiffkt.  Bythis  ^Assembly,  the  B^y.^Samtiel 
Miller^  D.  D.,  a  native  of  t^e  State  of  Delaware,  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  election,  pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of 
New  Yqrk,  was  elected  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church 
Government,  was  inaugurated  by  the  Board  of  Directors- 6n  the  2dth 
of  September  following/  By  this  Assembly  aUo,  the  looation  of  the 
Seminary  in  Princeton,  whiob  had  beei  before  temporary,  wae  now 
made  permanent. 
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Tke  GeaertJ  Asaemblj  which  met  in  May,  1815,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  great  in^ouveniences  resniting  te  the  Institntioii  from 
the  want  of  BuitaUe  apartments  for  the  recitations,  and  other  ex* 
ercises  of  the  Seminary  f  and  more  especially  the  numerous  priva- 
tions, and  eveil  danger  to  their  health,  to  which  the  students  were 
subjected  by  the  want  of  coi\yenient  plaees  of  lodging*;  determined 
to  erect  a  public  edifice  in  PrincetoD,  which  should  contain  all  the 
public  apartments  indispensably  neoessary  for  the  present,,  and  also 
lodging  rooms  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  the  pupils. 
Accordingly,. this  edifice  was  commenced  in  tha  autyomn  of  that  ye«r ; 
was  first  occupied  4)y*the  Professors  ^nd  students  in  the  autumn  of 
1817,«when  about  oneOialf  of  the  apartments  were  pi'epared  for  th^ 
receptioi^;  and  was  soon  afteiwards  completed.  This. building  i^ of 
stone ;  one  hundred  and  fif^  feM;  in  length,  fifty  in  breadth,  andrfour 
stories'  high,  including  the  oasement  story^  It  hes  been  admired  by 
all  who  have  se^,  it,  as'a  model  of  neat,  and  tasteful',  and,  at  tbe  same 
time,  of  plain,  economieal,  anU  remarkably  solid  workmanship.  Be^ 
sides  the  apartments  necessary  for  the  library,  the  recitations,  the 
refectory  establishntent,  and  the  acpommodation  of  the  steward  amd 
his  family^  this  edifice  will  fuxziish  lodgings  ilM:  about  ^Aty  pupils. 

During  the  first  year  alter  the  establishment  «of  the  Seminary,  the 
Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology,. bendes  his  owil  appro- 
priate duties,  diSQJharged,  as  lar  as  practicable,  those  abd  pertaining 
to  the  Professorship  of  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature*  And  ma 
the  appointment  of  a  second  Professor,  in  1813,  they  dirided  the 
whole  CQurse  of  ^instruction,  prescribed  bjr  the  plan  of  the  S^ftninary 
between-  them.  But  the  Assembly  which  met  in  *May,  1820,  finding 
that  the  health  of  the  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology, 
as  well  as  his  oth^r  duties,  did  not  admit  of  his  longer  continuing  to 
conduct  the  inatruistion  in  the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  resobred 
to  authorize  the  Professors  to  appoint  an  assistant  teacher  of  those 
languages.  And  to  this  office,  Mr.  Oharlei  Hodge^  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania^ then  a  licentiate,  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery,  of  Phila- 
delphia, but  since  osdained  to  the  work  o£  the  Grospel  mmistry,  and 
a  member  of  tbe  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  was  so<ui  afterwards 
accordingly  appointed.  By  the  Assembly  which  met  in  1822,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  ^^  Oriental  and  Biblical  Literature,"  and  was  sol- 
emnly inaugurated  in  the  following  September. 

Professor  Hodge,  soon*  after  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  and.  Biblical  Literature,  with  the  consenjt  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  visited  Europe;  and,  after  spending  some  time 
in  Great  Britain  and  France,  devoted  himself  more  particularly  to 
Biblical  studies  in  the  Universities  of  Berlin  tmd  Halle.  He-  was 
absent  about  two  years.  .     t 

The  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Pittsburg,  in  ^e  year  1835^ 
appointed  two  new  Professors,  via:. :  the  Rev.  John  Breckinridge^ 
D.  D.,  a*  native  of  Kentucky,  and  for  several  preceding  years  Cor- 
responding Secretary  of  the  General  Assembly's  Board  of  Education^ 
to  be  ^^ Professor  of  Pastord  Theology;"  and  Mr.  JoMqfh  AddiMk 
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Alexander,  A.  M.,  of  Princeton,  to  be  '^  AeBOcihte  Professor  of  Ori- 
ental and  Biblical  Literature/'  Dr.  Bre'ckenridge  *  accepted  bi^* 
appointment,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  2^th  of  September  following. 
Mr.  Ale:cander  declined  accepting  bis  appointment  to  a  professorsbip, 
for  tbe  present,  and  preferred  occupying  the  place  of  Instructor  in 
tbat  department,  at  least  for  a  time.  Tbe  appointment  was  subse- 
quently accepted,  and  pt.  J.  A.  Alexander  -duly  inaugurated  Pro- 
fessor. .  *  '  .  . 

In  1842,  Dr.  Alexand^,  the  senior  Professor,  was  at  his  own  re^ 
quest,  relived  from  tbe  department  of  Didaotio  Theology,  which  was 
transferred  to  Dr.  Hodge.  *   ^     • 

On  the  depeaae  of  Dr.  Miller,  Dr.  Jamei  W.  Alexander  was  elected 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  by  tbe^Grefkeral  Assembly  in  1849. 
He  resimed  the  appointment  in  1851.    ^  ,  ^ 

The  General  Assembly  in  1851  transferred"  Profeesor  J.  Addison 
Aljjxai^der  to  the  Prbfe^sorship  of  Ecclesiastical  Hi3tory,  &nd  elected 
the  Rev.  William  <Henry  Cfreeji  to  the  Prdfessorsbip  of  Biblical  and 
Oriental  Literature.'' 

On  the  decease  of  Dr.  A,lexander,  fhe  ReV.  Edward  P.  Sunp- 
phrey,  D.  D.,  wa|  elected  by  tbe  Assemb^  in  1852  to  the  Tiiofessor- 
ship  of  Paatoral  Theology,  Char^h  Goyemnient  and  the  Composition 
and  deHvery  of  Sermona, 

The  funds  ot  the  Seminary  consist  of  a  permanent*  endowment  of 
four  Professorships,  which  are  belieyed  to  amount  to  about  $180,000. 
The  Scholarships  .are  in  number  about  thirty-five,  but  inany  of  these 
are  defectiye  as  to  funds.  The  huHdinys  consist  of  the  Seminary 
Edifice,  thte  Chapel,  &q  Library,  the  Retectorj  and  three  houses  for 
the  Professors.  <  .      •    ' 

The  number  of  students,  who  hare  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  sk  I^rinceton,  includmg  those  now  at  the  Insti- 
tution, is  about  2000. 

We  append  to  this  brief  sketch,  ta]cen  principally  from  Dr.  Miller's 
statemeiit,  the  following  article  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Seminary. 

Of  Devotion  and  Improvement  in  Pracbical  Piety, 

It  dught  to  be  considered  as  an  object  of  primary  import&noe  by  every 
student  in  the  Seminary,  to  be  careful  an'd  vigilant  not  to  lose  that  inward 
sense  of  the  power  of  godliness  which*  he  n^ay  have  attained.;  but,- on  the 
oontrary,  to  grow  oontinilally  in  a  spirit  of  enligbted  devotion  and  fervent 
piety ;  deeply  impressed  .with  the  recollection  that  without  thid,  all  hb  other 
acquisitions  will  be  comparatively  of  little  worth,  either  to  himself,  or  to  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  to  be  a  minister. 

He,  must  remember,  too,  thai 'this  .is  a  specied  of  iioprovement  which 
must  of  necessity  be  left,  in  a  great  measure,  with  himfielf,  as  a  concern 
between  Qo4  and  his  own  soul.  / 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  delineate  the  path  of  duty,'  to  express  the  wishes 
and  expectations  of  the  found^rs^  of  the  Seminary,*and  to  make  such  require- 
ments as  tbe  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit. 

Sect  1.  It  is  expected  that  evety  student .  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
wiiX  spend  a  portion  of  time  every  morning  and  evening  in  devout  meditatioui 
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and  86lf>reMlleoti(m  aad.e^umnation;  in  reading  the  holy  ftriptnres,  solely 
with  a  view  to  a  penonal'aixd  practical  application  of  the  paasage  read  to 
hifl  own  heart,  character^  and  circamstances ;  and  in  humble>  fervent  prayer 
and  praise  to  G-od  in  secret. 

The  whole  of  every  Lord's  day  is  to-be  devoted  to  devotional  exercises, 
either  of  a  social  or  secret  kind.  Intellectual  pursuits,  not  immediately 
connected  with  devotion,  or  the  reli^on  of.  the  heart,  are  on  that  day  to  be 
forborne.  The  books  to  "be  read  are*  to  be  of  a  practical  nature.  The  con- 
versatioDS  had  with,  each  otfier  are  to  be  chiefly  on  religious  subjects.  Asso- 
ciations fnr  4>ray0r  and  praise,  abd'  for  religious  conference,  calculated  to 
promote  a  growth  in  'grace,  are  also  proper  for  this  day ;  subject  to  Buch 
regulations  as  the  Professors  and  Directors-  may  see  proper  to  prescribe.  It 
is  wished  and  recommended,  that,  each  student  should  ordinarily  set  apart 
one  day  in  a  month  for  special'  prayer  and  self^xamination  in  secret,  and 
also  that  he  should,  on  suitable  occasions,  attend  to  tl^  duty  of  &sting. 

Sect,  2.  If  an/i  student  shall  exhibit,^  in  his  general  deportment,  a  levity 
or  indifference  in  regard  to  practical  religion,  though  it  do  not  amount  to 
any  overt  act  of  i^eli^on  or  immorality,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  j;he  Pro- 
fessor who  may  observe  it,  to  adtnonish  him  tenderly  and  faithfully  in 
private,  and  endeavour  to  engage  him  to  a  more  holy  temper,  and. a  more 
exemplary  .deportment. 

Sect.  8.  If  a  student^  after  due  admonition,  pei^ist  in  a  system  of  conduct 
not  exempUuT  in  reoard  to  religion,  he  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  Seminary. 

Sect.  4.  The  Professors  are  particulady  charged,  by  all  the  proper  means 
in  their  pawer,4to  enoouraee,  cheri^  and  promote,  devotioi^  and  personal 
piety  amon|^  their  pupik,  oy  warning  and  guarding  them,  on.  the  one  hand, 
against  formality  and  in4iffeireQoe,  and  on  the  other,  against  ostentation  ai^d 
enthusiasm ;  by  inculcating-  pi^actical  religion  in  their  lectures  and  recita- 
tions ;  by  taking  suitable  occasions  to  converse  with  their  pupils  privately 
on  this  interesjbing  subject^  and1)y  all  other  meatfs,  incapable  of  being  mi- 
nutely specified,  by  which  they  may  foster  true  e,xperunental  ireligion,  and 
imreserved  devoteaness  to  Gh)d;* 


%tnm  onh  Critififim. 

Tk*  Z\f6  €tnd  Chrrupoudenee  of  Lord  J€ffrew.    Bj  Lord  Cocnuiur,  one  of  Um  {«dg« 
of  the  High  Colut  of  Seesione.    2  Voli.    A.,  A  G.  Black.    Bdinborgh.    1852. 

The  master  critic  of  the  age — the  associate  frietid  and  compeer  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  Winter  Scott,  and  Thomas  Chalmers — one  of  the  few  who  leave  a 
mark  behind  them,  givine  character  to  the  times.  The  life  whicli  has  re- 
cently appeared  by  his  friend  and  aasociate  of  the  high  Court  of  Sessions, 
Lord  Cockbum,  is  modest  and*  unpretending,  and  would  seem  to  be  just,  < 
reliable,  and  discriminating  ^  as  it  is,  certainly,  very  interesting.  It  is  not 
a  mere  eulogy — ^a  nH  ie  mortuis  nisi  honum. — and  is  not  characterised  by 
superlatives  or  exaggeration ;  ,nor  does  it  indulge  in  the  great  reviewer's 
own  brilliant  extremes  of  paradox.  It  gives  one  a  full  view  of  his  whole 
career,  his  Origin  and  early  training,  his  character,  his  works,  and  his  varied 
relations  to  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved ;  his  early  struggles,  his  wonoer- 
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fill  indnstry,  fhe  tmI  aohievemante  of  hul  joudi,  ntsjf  Mi>  liqriMil ;  the 
unpopularitj  which  it  eoet  him  so  long  a  time  to  eyeioome  after  h«»  talemti 
were  well  ktiown ;  hiff  long  unoomfortable,  hamble  abode,  ip  high  lip-stairs^ 
poorly  furnished  apartments ;  the  half-English  yoiee  which  he  brought  ba^ 
with  him  from  Oxford,  where  he  thought  **  prayers  and  drinking"  were 
the  prisiiipal  tbjng»tG  be  learned)  his  Inal  triumph^  both  in  the  world  of 
letters  and  in  the.  law-vhis  sueoess  in  pdritics,  his  career  in  parliament,  his 
character  as  a  jtiidgey  W  all-pxeTailing,.ne(Te{i-eeesing  lov(^;(tf-the  beauties 
of  nature,  his  social  habits^  and  the  delights  d  his  fire-side  and  doinestie 
botird^ 

The  real  kiudliness  of  his  nat^ro  contrasts  slvongly  irfth  the  severity  of 
bis  oritioismsi  and  this  is  now  illustrated  bj*his  reconcilltttidn  with  the  great 
writers' whom  he  had  onoe  offended  by  liis  caustic  sererity,  jfrom  Joanna 
Baillia  to  Byronj  and  Moore,  and  ISouthey,  and  Wordsworth.  The  life  ex- 
hibits his  long  intimacy 'with  Sir  Walter  -  Scott,  nol^t&standin^' their  oppo- 
site political  Views — ^his  acf^otion  to,  and  admn^ti'on  of)  the  jKmr^e  of  th^ 
Fk«e  Churoli  of  Scotland,  and  hip  noble  defenoe  of  it  .in  his  official  chatactet 
as  Judge,  %lthough  never  himself  a  'proiltosor  of  Religion ;  his  happineds  at 
Garisbroojk ;  -  Ids  enjoylnent  of  every  ^ine"  sublime  and  beautifal,  delighting 
as  he  did,  equally  in.  sea^side  views,  and^n  thd  high-lands,  and  their  Lakes ; 
and  his  final,  tutlm,  dignited^  and  philosophical  resignation  of  himself  to  the 
many  warnings  that  the*  time  to  leiive  his 'Worldly  triumphs,  his  Mends 
and  home  must  soon  come,  after  he  bad  |>a88ed  his  threescore  years  and  ten. 

liord  Ooekburn  pla<^  him  along  side  of  Sir  Dugaid  Stewart,  Sir  Waltet 
Scott,  and  the  Rev.  Thdmits  Chalmers,  as  lour  of  the  great  spirits  to  which 
Scotland  has  given  birth  in  this  l»ur  day:  awardins  to  Sco^t  and  ^Chalmers 
most  genius,  but  claiming  f6r  Jefirey  more  variea  and  extended  powers, 
and,  ijerhaps,  a*  more  e;;:tended  influenCie  ofer  the'  opinions  of  men.  The 
list  of  his  contributions  .to  4;he  JBdinburgh  Bevie^w,  4t)ring  the  twenty-seven 
years  <it  was  und^r  his  control;  gaviB  a  new  era  to  literatuire.  Their  extent, 
ahdivariety,  Ant^  fultiesS,  is  truly  wonderful.  The  -Tolumes  selected  and 
re-published  by  him,  before  lis  death,  constitute  but  a  smaU  portion,  not 
including  all  the  most  ra(w.  It  .is  how  well /understood  that  Macaulay 
.  submitted  to  his  critical'  judgment  tiind  i^efiil  revision  the  great  history, 
so  far  as  completed,  "vrhich  has  'flince  produced  such  a  sensation  in  the 

irorM.      ..,..'•''  .'       / 

Reviewing  this  life,  with  muclr  to  .love,  nespect^  and  admire,'  it  iq  .still 
melancholy  not  to  see,  from  beginning  to^end,  a  single  ;reference  to  any 
aspiraticns  beyond  the  grave.  Of  a  (hith,  Lord  J^ey,  Hke  his  friend 
and  great  compeer.  Sir  Walter  9cdtt,  was  a  man  of  the  world-^  true  man 
of  the  .world— one  of' the  best  of  the  nieremen  of  the  world :  with  generally 
just  views,  a  noble,  manly,  and  dignified  carriage,  loving  to  make  all  happy 
around  him,  Veady  tQ'  atofle  .for  a  faiSdt,  and  deeply  conscious  of  his  faults 
when  pointed,  out 'to  him,  doiifg  miaeh  good  inMd  day  and'  generation,  and 
helping  to  bring  about  great  reforms ;  .still  limiting  his  high  aspirings  to 
this  worid,  and  not  sending  .out  his  great  thoughts  to  that  worid  of  spirits 
where  he  has  now  gone,  FMi.^ithe  still  greater,  oetter,  and  nobler  longings 
for  the  high  things  of  anet&nity  to  come.'   ' 

Where  shall  we  find  a  better  lesson  of  the  vanity  of  human  ambition, 
than  in  the  career  of  these  two  njen — Scott  and  Jeffrey  ?  Accomplishing 
all  thftir  hearts  aiined  at  in  this  life ;  living  out  their  long  fives,  bri^test 
ankong  the  bright,  and  eloqing  them  philosopliically  ;  each,  after  a  bmliant 
career  in  the  world  <^of,  &me--^uid  then' what.  Oh  what  I 'as  to  that  "  worU 
which  is  to  come  V  ,    .  ♦    ♦  -  » 
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*  The  writer  has  been  a&  his  life  a  rea^r  and  admirer  of  Jeffifej,  and  is 
iliis  biography  of  him  by  I^ord  Cofikbum  sees  more  than  ever  to  admire ; 
and,  therefore,  the  greater  his  melancholj,  not  to  have  been  able  to  trace, 
amid  all  his  originiu  thoughts,  his  bright  oonceptions,  hb  brilliant  imagin- 
ings; his  many  striking,  jnst,  and  nice  discriminations,  his,  great  powers, 
and  his  constant  ont-going»  to  dMike  otbers  h^ppy,  those  blessed  aspirings 
for  communion  with  the  soeiety  of  the  ''just  made  perfecV  through  ail 
eternity  hereaf^r.  Oh  that  genius  would  aspiye  always  after  the  nobler 
triumphs  of  faith  and  luope' I  .    *    #    * 

Tke  Friend  of  Monk  .*  ora  Defenee  of  UM^Fentet^veh,  u  the  Proddetiairof  Moses  and  an  In- 

?>ired  Document^  agpdiiflt  the  o1[>jeotioi»  or  modem  Sceptaciem*  By  W.rT.  ^axi^toh,  D.  D, 
utor  o(  the  Qoreiliment  street  c)iuroh|  Mobile.    New  York*.    M.  W.  Dodd.    1862. 

We  like .  this  woiic  .better  than  any. that  has'  lately  appeared 'on  these 
general  ^topics.  .There,  is  true  Old  Testament  religion  in /it  Br.  Hitch- 
cook's  book^-we  may  say  it  with  ^  fiill  acknowledgment  of  the  piety  of  its 
author — ^has  always  appeared  to  us  to  have  the  Toice.  of  tTaoob,  but  the 
hands  of.  Esau.  It  savours  of  the  goat  skins  of  scepUcismji  its  general 
tendency  is,  in  our  judgment^  irreligioVis.  D>.  Hamilton  Hss  brought  a 
large  amount  of  leamuig  to  bear.itpon  the  subjects  of  discussion,  snd  his 
seal  is  pot  to  5^  rowad,  the  Bible,  but  to  sustain  it  in « its  .£ur  and  obvious 
meaning*  In  the  present  unsettled  state  of  geological  science,  whose  tiieo-* 
ries  have  ae  many  revolutions  sa  there  are  ffeolagers,  mo  one  mind  can  com- 
mand univensal. acquiescence  in  its  <ioncl£ions,  ihr.  Hamilton  has  done 
well  in  his  chapters  on  the  DelugCjWhioh  contain  iitiuch  fwcible  reasoning 
against  the  extravagances  of  Drs.  Pye  Smith,  Hitchcock,  &c.  The  chapter 
entitled  '^  disath  among  the  creatures  •of  God/'  doey  n<it  produce  full  con- 
viction of  the  correctness  of  its  theory,  although  it  is  the  niost  satis&ctoiy 
argument  w^  have  read  on  th%  pcMnt  in.  dispute.  .  Dn  the  whole,  alt&ougk 
we  disagree  with  Dr.  Han^lton  in  some  of  his  .views,  and  keep  others  iinder 
consideration,'  we  cannot  withhold  ouf  kdmiration-pf  the  volume  with  which 
he  has  fiivoureioL  the  public^  The  {ollowi'ng  a^^he  titles  of  histw'elve  Lec- 
t\ires.  1.  The  character  of  IVjloses  as  a  scholar >hd  a.atatesmai^  '2.  '<  Tq 
the  unknown  Gt)d,"  or  the 'necessity  of 'a  revelation.  3>  The  Bible  as  a 
revelation  fr^'Gkid.  4.,  Authenticity  and  Genuit^ness  "of  the  Penteteuch 
as  the  work  of  Modeq.  6.  Genesis,  the  work  of  Moses,  and  inspired. 
6.  Creation  in  six  dajrs.  7.  Popu^tixyn  of  the  earth  Jn  the  days  of  C^, 
and  longevity  of  tHe  patriarchs.  .8.  She  Giants,  9'.  Death  among  the 
creatures  ^f  God — ^its  ori'gin,  extent,  ^nd.  consequences.  10  and  11.  The 
Deluge  universal.     Id.**  Man  pn^  la^ily.  /     ^ 

The  volume  is  issued  in  handsome  style  by  Mr.  DodcL 


Thb  Globt  of  CnxBTi  IUmtram€t  in*hi$  Oharaater  amd  HiMary,  tnelmdmg  ike  kut'Aim0 
of  AA  MedialaritU  OovemmetU.  By  04RinNBB  Sprikg,  Pa«tor  of  the  Brick  PreebjIaruA 
Church,  N.  Y.    Two  Volames.    New  Xork.    I^.  W.  Dodd.    1862.- 

The  author  of  the  <^  Attraction  of  the  Gross,"  <and  of  the  '<  Mercy  Seat," 
again  holds  eommunion  with  the  Christian  public  tiirough  the  sacred  themes 
relating  to  the  divine  Redeemer.  Js  there  not  dailiger  of  visiting  the  same 
scenes  too  often?  Danger!  The  life  of  the  soul  is  in  Christ;  and  every 
new  view  of  the  cross  is  precipcus  and  vivifying.  The  soul,  once  relieved  of 
its  thirst  by  the  foui^tain.  of  wat^,  is  not  less  willing  to  repair  to  it  again. 
We  thank  Dr.  Spring,  in  the  first  place,  for  hfs  i/^eme,  Christ  is  net  ex- 
bibited  with  su^icisnt  prominence  in  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  or  in  th« 
productions  of  the  religious  press.    The  central  doctrine  of  rehgkui  in  too 
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much  oonceided  amidst  the  propbsitioiis  of  a  formal  morality,  asd  the  Fevelries 
and  reveries  of  aVorld-wise  philosq>hy.  He,  who  in  this,  or  ia  any  age, 
aims  to  exalt  the  Saviour  fn  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  community,  does 
what  Paul  aimed  to  accomplish,  i^nd  What,  he  would  stiU  aim  at,  if  he  were 
alive  upon  the  earthy.  Djr.  Spring  has  phowji  the  ripeness  of  his  wisdom  in 
the  surpassing  richness  of  his  theme. 

He  has  %ko  skilfully  selected  and  -arranged  his  topics.  It  has  been  ob« 
jected  that  the  discussion  about  Ihe  milUm^ium  is  out  of  place ;  but  the 
objectioti  comes  from  those  who  fiiid  their  own  crude  theories  put'  out  of 
plate  by  the  doncassiops  of  the  Dr/s  logic.  Dr.  Spring's  readers  will' gene- 
rally rejoice  to  find  so  timely  and  able  a  discussion  0/  a  subject  directly  re- 
lated to  the  glorr  jof  Christ,  and  mndi  abased  by  Judaizing  aod  pther  sp^ 
ulations.    The  Allowing  is*  the  table  of  contents  of  the  twa  volumes : 

Chapter  I.  The  pre-eminence  of  Chris£  as  the  i)rincipal  salject  of  revelation. 
H.  The  glory  of  Cnrist's  divine  nature.  ^  III,  Chnst  glorious  in  his  incarnation. 
lY.  The  Auman  character  of  Christ  glorious.  V.  Chrutas  a  preacher.  YI.  The 
glory  of  Christ's  miracles.    YII.  The  glory  of  Chrisf  s  tPtasfi^uration:    YUI.  T^ 

SloiT  of  Christ  ip.kis  humiliation.     Ia,  Christ  glonous  m  his  resuzxection* 
1.  Chris Vs  ascension  glorious.  .  •        .  .  '■ 

Yolnme  11. — Chanter  XI.  The  glory  of  Christ,  in  the  mission  of  the  Holy 
Bpirit.  XII.  The  ^toiy  of  Christ  in.-the  t;faCuti(6ter  oLhis  followers.  XIII.  The 
giory  of  Christ  spiritually  djecerQed.  XiY.  Christ^ s  glory  in  the  wonder  of' 
.aneels.  XY.  The  glory  of  Christ's  millennial  rei^  oh  earth.  XYI.  The  same. 
XVII.  Practical  deduction  from  the  doctrine  of  ll|fd  millennium.  XYIII.  The 
glory  of  Christ  as  thb  final  Judse.  XIX.'  Christ  glorious  in  the*destraction  of 
Eis  enemies^    Xi^  Christ  himself  the  glery  ef  Heaven.. 

As  to  the  literary  charoeUr  ef  the  work,*])r.  Spring  sustains  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  his  skilful  pen.  The  style  is  perspicuous,  elevated| 
omajbe;  unitii^g  smbothness  with' dignity, 'lind  divei^ified  with  happy  illus- 
tration. In  shorty  the  religious  spirit  which  pervades'  the  ifork,  the  funda- 
mental imporfiance  of  its  topics,  its  soun^.'theoiogy,  a^d  its  general  merit  of. 
attraction,  commend  it  to  all  inl^^gent  and  Christian  households. 


^Romrs  about  T*^  ianoifm:"  a  Ditecmne  prtaehed  at  ih«  funeral  of  ths  late  Thoinat 
Strang,  of  Tofktotm,  K.  Y.,  Bjr  the  Ker.  M.  T.  Adax.    ^aekskil)^  N.  I.,  1853. 

Mr.  Adam  har  giren  an  interestii^  view  of  a  great  theme  and 'of  a  good 
iban.  In  disoonrsing  ot  ^ronnd  about  the  throne,"  he  refers  Jim  to  the 
place^  as  1.  The  moat  hol^  fiiob,  2.  The  most  glofious  place.  8.  The 
most  happy  piaoe.  Seamdfy^  The  oompaiiyjoonsists  of,  1.  Angels.  2.  The 
four  living  creatures,  or  the  representatives  of  the  mini9ters  el  the  church 
upon  the  earth.  3.  The  Hlders^  f^'^\^^  representatives  of  the  members  of 
the  church.  Thirdly^  Their  employment,^  1.  They  kre  all  united  in  a  most 
exalted  song  of  praise..  2.  And  they  do  it  in  exalted  harmony.  jPour^^. 
The  practical  candusunu  are.,  that,  1.  We  learn  wherid  the  believer  is  after 
death,  and  how  he  is  employed.  Sf.  How  full  of  ^lory  and  blessedness  is 
the  prospect  which  opens  to  the  right^us.  '  3.  How  willing  the  righteous 
may  well  be  to  take  their  departure  to  h^ven.  'ULr,  Strang  was  a  venerable 
intelligent,  and  mature  Christian,  who  departed  this  life  in  the  eighty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.'  ZealonMy  attached  to,  the  doctrines  and  organization 
of  his  own  church,  he  exemplified  in  life  and  in  death  the  character  of  a 
faithful  servant  of  Christ.  This  sermop,  preached  On  the  occasion  of  his 
funeral,  and  published  by  request,  illustrates  thc^isdom  of  using  the  press 
lui  a  meais  of  evangelical  instruction. 


« 
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^4  (Ve&)KHiia  of  Aamdi^^  cf  £i#r«il«rt  ami  IJU  IVm  Jr*,  4e.,  Vj  ^AZUTf  AsTiirK, 
A.  M.,  author  of  (he  <' Oyclopttdia.of  Moral  and  Religioni  AnecdotM/'  With  ovmerous 
IllustrationB.    Boston.    Gould  A  Liaooln.    1B52. 

Mr.  Arviae's  book  of  reli^pus  anecdb^  hsk  had  a  great  circnlation ; 
and  this  one  will  probably  exceed  it.  Thd  yolame  contaiiu  six  hundred  and 
ninetj-eigh^  pag^i  and  three  thousand  abd  forty  anecdotes^  arranged 
under  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dtfiereftt  heads.  Everything  seems  to 
be. collected  that  can* illustrate  the  sut^ect.  .The  reader  will  .derive  much 
information  as^well  as  amusement  front  the  contents.  Th^  volume  can  be 
had  at  Daniels  &  Smith's)  Philadelphia.  We,  add  a  few  anecdoteS;  taken 
at  random.  ^ 

Louis  XI.  sorkowtvo  Booss. — ^In  the  jms- 1471,  when  Lotds  XI.  borrowed 
the  Works  of  Rhasis,  the  Arabian  pb^sioum,  from  the  fiM^ulty  of  medicine  in 
Paris,  he  not  only  deposited  in  pled^  a  considerable  quantity  of^plate,  but  was 
obliged  to  procure  a^ni^bleman  lo  join  with  him  as  sturety  m  a  deed,  binding 
hftnself  under « grcia6^fbrfeitu:fe'to  restore  it  .  - 

When  any  person  inade  a  present  of  a  book  io  a  church  or  i^onastery«  in 

which  were  the  only  libraries  during  several  ages,  it  was  deemed  a  donation  of 

■uch  value,  that^e  oflered  it  on*  the  altar  fro  rtmedia  ammcs  «tMB.  in  order  to 

obtain  forgiveness  of  his  sins. 

•    .      •      '  -■    •  .  . 

Btkon  BasiiiIKS. — ^It  is  weU  known  thai>  book  under  ihis  title  lon^  pass^ 
as  the  production- of  King  Charles  L  The  manmr  in  which  the  imposition  was 
detected  was  truly  curiousi  ^  In  1686,*Mr..MilIiiLgton,  a  Celebrated  auctioneer 
of  that  day,  had  to  sell  the  library,  of  the  decea^ea  Lord  Anglesey.  Patting  up 
an  Eiktnk  BaiiWee,  notwithstanding  it  was  in  the  reign  of  the  supposed  royu 
author's  son,  there  were  bdt  few  l>idders,  and  those  very  low  in  their  biddings. 
Haviuff  thus  leisure,  while  his  hammer  was  suspended,'  to  turn  over  the  leaves, 
he  read,  wilb  evident  surprise,  'thtf  following  memorandum  in  Lord  Anglesey's 
own  handwriting :« —  ^  * 

"  King  Charles  the  S«i)OBd  and  th^  Dukorof  iTork  did  both  (in  the  last  session 
of  Parliament,  1675,  when  I  showed-them,  in  the  Lorda'  House,  the' written  copy 
of  this  book,'  wherein  are  some  corrections,  writteh  with  the  late  Kins  Charles 
the  First's  own  band)  assure  md  -that  this  Vas  none  of  tile  said  king's  (^mpilihg, 
but  made  by  Dr.  Gaud^,  Bishop  of  Exeter^  which  I  here  insert  for  the  undc 
ceiving  of  others  in  this  point,  by  attestiftg  so  ihuch  under  my  own  hand. 

Anolxsbt.!' 

A  CuKious  Fact.— ^It  is  stated  (1848)  {hot  of  the  volume^of  D'Aubignek 
History  of  the  Reformsktion  that  have  appeared,  from  150,090  tbr  200,000  copies 
are  in  circulation  in  the  English  language,  into 'which  jkhey  have  been  translated ; 
while  in  their  saUve  langqag^,  the  French,  their  ejjrouliMtioi\  $parce]j[  exceeds  4000. 

YoLVMis  or  TiTU  PaObs. — ^It  is  a  eUrious  oircumstanoe  that  in  -the  British 
Museum  are  now  to  be  found  itine  thick  volumes,  entitely  .composed  of  title 
pages,  the  collector  of  which  spoiled  thousands  of  volumes  t6  Obtam  them.  . 

Thi  Plouohmak.— The  following  Iine,Yrom  i&ray,  ''The  ploughman  home- 
vrard  plods  his  wekry  way,"  has.^n  found  to  admit  of  the  eleven  following 
transpositions,  without  destroying  the  rhyme  ormltering  the  sense  :-^ 

*  The  w*eary  ploughman  nlods  his  homeward  way. 
The  weaiy  pbu^iiman  nomeward  plods  his  way. 
The  ploughman,  weary,  plods  his  homeward  way. 
The  ploughman,  #eary,  homeward  plods  his  way. 
'      Weary  the  ploughman  plods  his  homeward  way. 
Weaiy  the  ploughman  Spm^^ard  plods  his  way. 
Homeward  the  plpughman  plods  his  weary  way. 
Homeward  th^  weary  plouglmian  plods  his  way. 
Homeward  the  ploughman,  weary,  plods  his  Way. 
The  homeward  ploughman  weary  plods  his  way. 
The  homeward  ploughman  pleds  his  weary  way. 
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fiTLV  pv  ▲  P/xfcv>  OH  ^ToBACCoi-— The  authors  of  the  lime  of  Eli^abetii  and 
James  I.  often  put  miaint  and  ridiculous  titles  ^  theirbooks.  Jimongst  others 
we  may  mention  Joshua  S^lvesteri  a  puritnuiical  poet)  who  wrote  a  poem  against 
tohacco,  which  bears  this  title:  Tobacco  ]i;^ttetrea,  and  Xhe  pipes  shattered  about 
their  Ears  that  idly  idolize  so  loathsome  a  Y auitj,  by  a  Vplley'  of  holy  $hot 
^randered  from  Mount  Helicon. 

Pkitatb  Habits  of  ]tf  ilton.VHb  tgrose  at  four  in  the  morning ;  had  some  oniB 
to  read  the  Bible  to  him  for  about. half  an  hour;  contemDlat64  tiU'seten;  read 
and  wrote  until  dinner ;  w^ked,  or  swung,  and  |>layea  music  threes  or  four 
hours ;  entertained  visitpts  until  eight;  took  a 'light  supper ;  smoked'  his  pipe ; 
drank  a  glass  of  water,  and  went  to  bed.  He  never  drank  strong'  liquors,  and 
seldom  c&ailk  anything  at  aU  between  his  meafe. 

BAftLf  PBiNMNO.—Several  years  befbre  the  reyolution,  a  type  foundry  was 
commenced  at  Qermantown,  but  employed  chi^y  for  the  presses  of  its'  owner, 
Christopher  ^wer,  ^ho  printed  the  Bible  and  other  ^orkft  in  the  German  lan- 
guage- 

In  1769,  Abel  Buel,  of  Killingworth,*  in  Connecticut,  began  the  casting  of 

types,  on  a  small  scale  p  bul^the  first,  who  reeularly  pursued  ihts  business  in  the 
United  States,  was  John  Baine,  of  Edinburgh^  who  settled  in  Philadelphia  soon 
after  the  termination  of  the  war. 


•  C^e  J^^im  ^mk 


PBESBTTBillAir  BOARD  OF  FOlftEIGN  MISSIONS. 

^  jFVnances. — ^Xhe  donationa  x>f  the  /)h«rehefr  tkai  indiyiduals^  the  main 
reliance  of  the  Board,  lure  $8651  larger  than  those  of.  thf  preceding  year. 
Tbe  Feoeipts  firoQi  all  sources,  inelading  a  balatice  of  tl36  from  last  year, 
amount  to  9144,059  06.    Balance  in  the  treasury,  May  1^  1852,  $586  58. 

Misnanaries  sent  e>u<.-^Thirty  pelrsons  were  s^nt  forth  as  missionaries  and 
assistant  missionaries*  darihg  the  year,  iseyen  of  whom  are  ordained  ministers 
of  the  gospel.  The  wives  of  missionaries,  the  teachers,  catechists,  &c.,  are 
called  assistant  Missionaries. 

Indian  Mjsgians, — Among  the  Choctftws,  Gbickasaws,  Greeks,  Seminoles, 
lowas,  Sacs,  Omahas  and  Otoe^,  Chippewas  and  Ottawas:  eleven  ministers 
and  forty mlde  and  female  assistant  missionaries;  four  native  438istants; 
368  scholars  under  instniotiod,  df  whom  325  are-  boarded  and  olothed  by 
the- missions;  chnroh  members  reported,  ninety-tbree^ 

African  j^t«nbiw.^^ln  Liberia,  four  stations,  and  at  Corisco,  near  the 
equator;  three  ministers  and  six  assistant  mis8ioiiarie»— all  persons  of  oolour 
but  four; 'one  hundred  and  ftfty-pine  scholars  reported,  of  whom  sit  are 
boarders ;  church  members,  ninety-six. 

tindia  ift8ium«.-**-Lodian^  Fnrnikhabad,>a.nd  Allahabad,  with  ten  stations. 
Twenty-six  ministers,  of  whom  two  are  Hindpos;  twenty-one  American 
and  twenty  native  assistant  missionaries;  scholai^,  chiefly  in  schools  of  a 
high  crade,.ldl4 — of  whom  117  af^  boarded  and  clothed  by  the  missions; 
church  members  rejported,  two  hundred  &nd  thirty-otie. ' 
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Siam  Mltswn.^^Xtsf^i^A,  tiro  ministon,  and  two  Americui  ftod  one 

native  assistaiit  su^sionaries. 

ChiTia  Mimomi.'-^M,  Cabton,  Ningpo,  ai^d  Sfaangbai,  ten  minii^teis,  aad 
eleven  assistant  misaioh'aries;  eckolai^  two  hnndred  and  six;  of  whom  eight  j- 
seven  are  boa^^ded  and  clothed. by  tho  n^ions. 

Misnona  to  Romantsts. — Moneys  have  been  reinkted,  as  in  fonner  yearSy 
fbr  the  sapport  of  ^evangelists,  oolpi^rtenrs,  &xf.',  in  Europe.  In  HuDgary, 
Italji  Belgium,  and  France,  $4500  were  thus,  expended  l$st  year. 

Motion  io  iSkt  Jem. — ^Two  ministers  and  « licentiate  preacher  are  employed 
among  their  ^^kinsmexi  according  to  the  flesh/'  in  New  York,  Philadelphia^ 
and  ifaltimore.  '    • 

Summary. — Hinia^ers,  64;  assistant  misiionarleay  81;^  native  assistant 
missionaries,  25;  scholars,2647— of  whom,  in  boarding  schools,  535;  chorok 
members  reported^  440.    Statiisties  of  missiojis  to^-Roinanists  not  induded. 


'    BOAED  OF  EDUCATIOHT. 
AhUrad  of  the  Annual  Report  for  1852. 

Pabt  I.  *  The  first  part  of  tl^e  Annual  Report,  ^ter  alluding  \o  the  nsnat 
mortalitv  among  our  ministers  and  to  the  decli&e  in  the  number  of  yonn|^ 
men  seeking  the  niinistry,  points  out  some  of  the  causes  which  affect  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  candidates;  1.  The  sovereign  good  pleasure  of 
Grod  must  be  acknowledged  in -all  our  approaches  towards  the  arcai&a  of  this 
subject.  2.  The  sins  of  the  Church.  8.  The  prevalent  low  state  of  reli- 
gion. 4.  Imperfect  hoi^sehold  training.  ^.  Inadequate  measures  of  public 
education.  6.  The  small  salaries  of  ministers.  7.  The  want  of  steady  and 
persevering  attention  to  .this  whole  subject  on  the  part  of  'the  ministry. 
8.  The  ne^ect  of  prayer.  The  sp^ial  injunction,  '^  Pcay  ye  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest"  is  practically  in  such  disrepute  that  the  Bmall  number  of  our  can- 
didates cannot  be  wondered*  at'     * 

n.  The  second  part  of  die  Annual  Report  gives  ait  account  of  THX  ope- 

RA^AONS  o/tHB  T£A&. 

Candidafet. — ^The  numbw.  of  candidates  received  during  the  year  haa 
be.en —  •  *        .  • ' 

New,  67,  restored,  2 ;  total       -       -       -i 
Making  in  all  frofai  the  beginning       ^  -       -       ** 
The  whole  numhor  on  the  reU  during  the  year  has  been 
Of  this  namb^r  tiiere  were  * 

In  their  Tbeo^pgioal  ooun^     ...••• 
"        Collegiate      do     •        w    .    - 
"       'Academical,  do         -      .*       -^       ^ 
Teaching  and  otherwise  absent         ... 

During  the  j&a  for^-eCghi  candidates  are  known  to  have  finished  their 
course  of  study.  '  ^ 

The  aggregate  numb^r^  as  compared  with  last  year,  riiows  a  diminution 
ff  sixteen,  *  ■ 

■ 

InMiMions  sf  Learning. — ^The  number  of  parochial  schools,  so  far 
as  ascertained  by  the  defective  reports  of  PresbyterieS|  is  92.    The  number 
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of  ISreabyterial  Academies  is  41,  and  of  Synocttcal  CoUegt^  ll.  Several 
reyivala  of  religion  have  occurred  during  the  .year  ilk  these  institutions^ 
and  general  prosperity  Seems  to  attend  them. 

Teachers  and.  MtKellaneous  Departmefit. — ^The  Foard  are  assisting  in 
the  edux^ation  of  six  young  inen>  vicl^fr  of  whom  are  expeoting  to  become 
teachers.  The  fiiQds  of  yiis  department  are  speoia]Iy  designated  to  its 
objects. 

Agencies.^^ViiQ  agencies  ^re  the  same  iis  Itet  yei^*.  The  Rey.  Mr. 
Speer  has  laboured  in  the  Pittsburgh  field  y  and  the  Rev.  Dir.  Wood  m  other 
parts  of  the  West.  JOr.  Chester  has^  as  usiOd,  exercised  a  general  superin- 
tendence.      " .  <  •      '    : 

Siate  of  the.  ^ea»u9^.— The  following  is  a  general  view  of  the  fi&anees 
of  the  Board  during  the  eccleei^stioal  year  >— ^ 

dandi^aUs,        JSe7u>oU,  die.     Ttach^s,  <jke. 
Receipts,  -   .    -         32;617  04  6,83«  74'  185  00 

Balances,  1851,    -       -       4,608  70  .    17  97 

Totaf,        .       -       -        37,226  74  6,851  71  185  00  ' 

Payments,*  -       -       -     32,399  35  6,3i83  44  "  75  00       . 

Balances>  1852^         -.      i  4,826  39  '    '  |  468  27      -   $110  00 

The  African  fynd,  principal  and  interest,  amounted  to  '$1133  86 ;  'of  which 
$56  00  were  paid  to  a  caodidaie.  *  . 

Of  the  balances,  $1077  S6  belongs  to  the  .^firican  fund;  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the,  remainder  has  been  already  paid  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations due  fbr  the  May  quarter.* 

ni.  The  third  part  of  the  Annual  Repo^  discusses  (he  question,  ^' Who 
ABfl^  THE  Parties  to  EDUCAtlioAr'  The  main  object  in  tljis  discussion 
is  to  vindicate  the  Churph  as  one'  of  the  parties  in  edivationr;  but  the 
general  position  taken,  is  ihat  parents,  the  Church  and  the  State  are  re- 
spectively concerned  in  this  £fe^t  mi^tter,  each  within  its  sphere. 

Parents  have  the  primary  responsibility^  whether  edncation  is  eoi^dncted 
at  home  or  iti  public  institutions.*  »      ' 

The  Church  is  a  party  to  ettucatidhj;  1.  Because'  tha  true  objects  and 
nature  of  education,  pecessarily  include  the  inculcation  of  religion. 
2.  Teaching  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Church.  3.  Children  are  considered 
by  our  standards  as  members  of  the  Church,'  and  linddr  her  care.  4«  The 
ordinance  of  i^aptism  justifies  the  Church  in'  establishing  for  her  children 
religious  institutions.  5.  The  Church  has  a  great  interest  in  tha  work. 
0/  The  Church  is  dble.' effectually  to  ^supe^nteftd  and  to  promote  the  work. 
7.  The  history  of*the  Church  proves- her  to  be  a  lawful  party  in  the  training 
of  the.  rising  ffeneraCtion^  8.  The  revelations  of  etenuty  will  confirm  tho 
important  relations  of  the  Church  to  education;  ;  . 

The  State  is  flcknowled^ed  to  be  a  party  to  edadition ;,  but  the  State  has 
not  only  no  monopoly  in  tho  work,  but  its  authority  is  properly  inferior  to 
tkat  of  both  parents  and  the  Church.       « 

In  ctmdunon,  the  Report  gives  a  few  reasons  for  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Assembly's  measures  of  public  education.  1.  Our  covenant  obliga- 
tions. 2.  The  vindication'  before  the  world  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  as 
a  party  to  education.  3.  The  influence  bf  %hb  Assembly's  measures  upon 
the  State  system.  4.  The  prosperitv*of  our  Church.  -  5.  The  interests  of 
the  otlier  parties  to  education  will  be  promoted  by  the  sympathies,  zeal, 
prayers  and  efforts  of  the  Church  on  this  great  subject. 

«  laeladed  in  Uiefle  rams  if  |7S6^  traoBferred  to  Genend  Sdooation  Fimd,  by  oonMUt  of 
donon. 
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PRBSByTERIAN  BOARD  OJ"  PUBLieATION. 

TIES  operatioitf  of  tlie  Botrd  sbow  an  increase  in  the  number  of  its  publi- 
.cations,  sales,  and  receipts  as  donations,  qrer  any  previous  year.  During 
the  j«ar  finding  March  31,  1852,  the  Board  have  added  to  their  catalogue 
27  new  books,  (two  qf  which  are  in  the  German  language,)  of  which  they 
have  printed  67,750  copies ;  and  88  new  tracts,  (one  of  which  is  in  the 
French  language,)  of  which  they  have  issued  115,Q00  copies.  They  have 
also  printed  80,000  ,copies  of  the  Family  Almanac  for  1852.  The  whole 
.  number  of  coj^es  of  new  puhlioations  during  \he.  year  is  212,750.  This  is 
78,000  copies  more  than  the  issues*  of  the  preceding  year. 

During  .ihe  same  peripd  they  have  published  new  editions  from  stereotype 
plates  to  the  amount  of  605,500  copies  of  books  and  traets,  being  815^000 
more  than  the  year  befope.  Total  number  of  copies  of  bookstand  tracts 
published  during  the  year^  818',2£0,  being  an  increase  of  888|000  copies 
over  the  formei^  year.  \ 

They  have  also  published  from  March,  1^51,  to  April,  1852,  twelve 
months,  676,000  copies 'of  the  Presbyterian  Sabbath  School  Visitor,  a 
strictly  religious  semi-monthly  paper  for  .chUdren.*  This. periodical  is  steadfily 
growing  in  the  confidence  of  parents  and  teachers,  and  in  the  affeetions  of 
ciuldren.     I^hirty-four  thousand  copies  are^now  published  semi-monthly. 

Receipts /(^  the  Tear. — Tha  receipts  for  the  year  show  a  very  encouraginff 
increase.  The  sales  have  amounted  to  sixty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirteen  dollars  and  seyeaty-tWo  cents,  or  more  than  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  over  the  «moQiit  reported  last  year.  -  The  donartdons  received 
for  colportag^  and  distribution  have  amounted  to  $17,996  S9,  including  a 
legacy  of  ]K825  88,  being^an  excess  of  f7,7P5  70  over  List  year.  Total  excess 
of  receipts  of  both  depivrtment^  over  Jast  year,  $14,219  42,  including  Uie 
legacy  just 'specified.    Total  receipts,  $84,510  61. 

The  mortgage  on  the  real  estate  has  been  paid  off,  so  thai  fhe  property  is 
now  entirely  free  from*  debt.  *         '     .*      '  • 

Golparteurs  arui  C)bi^porfeur^2/a&ottf.^— There  have. been  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  colporteurs  employed  <j[uringtheyear,in  twenty-five  differentStates. 

The  Synods  of  Yirginia  and  Pittsburgh  are  still  oon^uctine  their  operations 
as  independent  nxiUaries  of  the  Board,  with  efficiency  and  success.   • 

The  following  are  ihe  aggregate  amountb  of  labour  performed  during  the 
past  year  bV  the  one  hundred  and  forty-one  colporteurs,  vii. :— ^Time  spent, 
85  years;  families  visited,  64,526;  conversed  or  prayed  with,  22,888^  fami- 
lies haying  no  religious  book  but*  the  Bible,  2212;  Presbyterian  families 
without  the  Confession  of  Faith,  2772;  volumes  sold  by  colporteurs,  71,150; 
volumes  granted  by  oolpoilieurs,  $506;  pageft  of  tracts  distributed  by  col- 
,  porteurs,  581,956.  • 

DoTuUiotis, — ^The  grants  of  the  year  have  been  as  follows : — Sabbath^sohools 
869  volumes;  ships-of-waer,>  naval  and  military  posts,  897  vohimes;  humane 
institutions,  68  volumes;  literary  and  theological  institutions,  2210  volumes; 
indigent  ministers,  12&8  volumes;  feeble  churches,  1855  volumes;  indhridi- 
uab  for  gratuitous  distribution,  B86  volumes;  and  also  17&,19d  pages  of 
tracts,  independent  of  donations  of  tracts  made  by  colporteurs. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD   OP  DOMESTIC   MISSIONS.  " ; 

Stateof  the  IVeamir^.-<^Total  receipts  from  all  flotroee  hr  etevenntonkthsy « 
(the  preseiit  report  owing  to  a  ehange  in  closing  the  year  ^tenda  Over  eleven 
months  only,)  is  ^        -        -.       -        -        .*./  fgl,748  98 

Amount  paid  ont  for  same  time,       •        .  2  .  ^ .  f  78;8SS  89 
Drafts  4nkwn  and  not  presented^  April  1,      -       ,    €23  80 

'    ;         '  .     ,       —  79,807  69  . 


a  balance  in  at!  the  Treasuries,  pt        ...         $2241  29. . 

Against  this  ii  »  n6te  int  Bank,  and  appropriations  to  nnissionari^  due 
and  unpaid  on  the  Ist  of  April  about  S7141  ^8;  which  Wves  the  Board  in  C  ^ 

debt  on  the  Ist  of -April,  1852,  94900  49;  or  w»  nu^  t^y  $5000.    The  ^ 

estimate' may  bfe  t6o  low.  n  • 

We  have,  ihen,  fpr  eleven  months,  $81,748  98. .  , 

Ajgainst  twelve  months,  the  last.year,  $82,818  61. 

OperUti&rU,  of  the  Jeor.— »Tlie  number  of  missbnaries  in  commission  are 
given  fgr  one  ye4r^  from  April  1,  1851,  to.  A^ril  1, 1852,  and  compared 
with  the  pre vipus. year,  from' April  1, 1850,  to  April  1,  1851,.  In  com- 
missipn,  April  .1, 1851,  341;  added  to  April  1, 185{2, 197;— making  a  total 
of  538,  and  fiftv-three  less  than  th6  year  l^efbrc. 

The  number  of  churches  and,missionary  staticbs  wholly  or  in  part  supplied, 
has  been,  as  &r  as  reported,  1101,  newly  orgaiuzcd  churches,  49,  admissions 
on'examination,  191^,  on  certificate,  1665,  making  a  total  of  admissions  of 
3584;  number  in  communion  ^  with  churphes  connected  with  the  Board, 
24,082,  Sabbath.  Scliools,  •643,  teachers,  4356,  scholars,  .27,637^  baptisms,  ' 
2367,  houaes  of  worship  erected  or  fibish^d,  79  j  of  538  missionaries  m 
commission,'.  121.  sent  in  no  special, report  I  Th6se  are  the  returns  for  eleven 
months. 

Chtitck '  Ihotennon,— The  scheme  of  Church  Extension  deserves  to  be 
again  seriously  urged  upon  the  attentioja  abj  support  of  the  churches.  It 
has  been  eight  years  in  existence'*  AmouiH  opntributed  by. the  churches, 
$10,922,  or  Only  H^QS  annually  I!  Amount  disbursed  bv  Irhe  Church 
Extension  Committee  in'  the  same  time,  $^1,923.  leaving  a  balance  unsup- 
plied  by  the  churcKetf  of  $31,201 1 !  '  How  has  tnia  large  sum  been  made 
up?    By  individual  donors. 

The  .recaipto  for  eloveor^ionths  have  bcjan  $7101  40,  of  which  $2876'  60, 
were  contributed  by  the  churches,  and  $4224,80  by  mdividuals.     Sixteen 
houaes  of  worship  were  aided  to  fompletion,  and  thirteentreoeived  assistance  ' 
by  special  donations  sent  through  the  committee  for  thiy^ urpose.  ' 

Has  it  been  successful?  Two-  hundred  abd  eighty-one  houses  of  worship 
aided  t*  c$mipletioii  demonstrates -its  success.   ^         .    . 

.  Condttdon* — ^Among  our  advantoffee  for  carrying  on  I>0Qiestic  Bfissions; 
may  be  mentioned,  1.  Our  ecclesi^tical  orjranisation,  and  the  plan  of  ^ 
operating  through  a  Board-  2»  Our  remarkaRe  unity  of  feeling  and  views, 
and  the  mutual  confidence  and  affection  wbich  pervades  the  breasts  of.  the 
brethren  in  all  parts  of  Mr  bounds.  8.  The  general  iatelligenoe  of  our 
officers  and  membfeia.  4.  Our  toundnees  and  unity  in  the  )tue  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel.  5.  The  possession  of  ample  pecuniary  resources.  6.  The  «otf? 
fidence  of  the  people.  7-  We  have  had  the  bkaaiog  of  the  Ood  of  MiiNuons 
thus  £ur  resting  upon»av  Cbvch. 

Vol.  n.— No.  3  48 
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,    ,  FREE  CHimCH  OF  gCOTLAND. 

The  total  amonnt  of  the  Sugtentatum  Fund  for  the  year  was  £91^468, 
being  a  slight  decrease  from  the  preceding  year.     The  diyidead  to  724 
ministers,  after  dednctiog  expenses,  was  about  £122. 
*  The  following  financial  tables  areinter^ting. 

I.  General  Abstract,  showing  the  whole  vBona  raised  for  the  virioin  objects  of 
the  ^Free  Church  of  Scotland,  for  the  yean,  from  3l8t  March,  1851,  to  31st 
March,  1852:— 

Sustentation  Fund  -.        --        -  •      £01,468  15    0 

'  Building  Fvmd               «  ^           .    f  .       36,654  18    3^     . 

Con^gationid  Fund  -           -           -              80,99Q  17    3i 

Missions  and  ZlducatiQn  -.,         -  "       48,785  18    2  . 

MiscelkneoQS  -           -           -               9,ZB9  12  10 

Total       £267,281    1    71 

II.  The  total  amount  rawed  for  the  Icui  nine  yeart/ 
Total  sum  raised  frpm  1843  to  1844,       -       *     £366,719  14    3 

»*.  .1844  to  1345,  -       .       i  '334,483  18  9 

"  .•   1845  to  1846,  -       -       301,667.5  8 

"  1846  to  1847,  ^       -  •     -    311,695  18  7J 

**           "  1847  to  1848,  -       r       276,465  14  5^ 

"  1848  to  1849,  -       -      '-.  275,081    4  ^ 

«  1849  to  1850,  •       -       306,622    0  If 

"  .  i860  to  1851,  -•••  -      .-    303,484    6  9} 

- 1$51  to,1862,  -       -       267,281    1  7J 

in.  In>e8immi8,  vii.  >-Fbr  Foreign  Mission,  -    •  -       -     £3,474  15  2 

Education  Fiuid,  -  ^  ->  *  7,000  0  0 
Home  Mission,  -       •       -  250    0  0 

Highland  Mission,  -  -  -  -*  250  0  0 
Coloniai  Scheme,  -  .  -  .  - 1  200  0  0 
Jewish  Mission/  -  -.!  -  -  200  0  0 
Building  Fund,  ...  300.    0  0 

*  Qeneral  Trustees,   -        •       -       -    2,000    0  0 

^       ,  Oollege  Endowment,       '    •       -       2,610    0  0 

¥  Bursary  Fund  for  goderal  purposes,    2,800  *  0  0 

•  •*  do.        do.,. for. fecial  purposes)  •9,000-0  0 

"  *  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers*  Fund,'     6,380    0  0 

"  Wdows'  Buid,  -       r       -    -29,609  13  1 

The  bnsineflfl  of  the  General  Asseihbly  was  traiflg^ted  with  ^reat  harmony. 

Among  the  interesting  items  was  the  nhion .  of  the  Original  SeeesBioa 

'  Church  with  t^e  Free  Ohurcb.     This  important  re-Union  has  given  rise  to 

much  congratulatton,  and  haer  been  signalized  by^religioos  sernces  throngh- 

ouit  the  bounds  pf  the  Free  jOhurch*  **  ' 

Jewish  ifittton.— -The  Free  Church  has  missions  at  Constantinople,  Pestb, 
Jassa,  LemWg,  Berlin  and  Amsterdam.  About  twelve  hundred  Jewish 
children  are  in  the  schools ;  and  during  the  last  eleven  years  over  two 
hundred  sonls  have  been  introdooed  into  the  Christian  Churofa.  The  m- 
oome  for  the  year  was  £4436. 

^  NeiD  CoUege  and  Divinity  Students, — ^In  additi<||  to  the  requirement, 
adopted  last  year,  making  Hebnw  a  preliminary  to  admusion  to  the  theo- 
logical class,  the  assembly  baa  this  year,  with  Ae  consent  of  the  Presby- 
teries, extended  the  theological  eourse  to  four  years.  The  whole  number 
of  theological  students  in  the  new  oollege  daring  the  year  wss  two  hundred 
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and  fifty  two,  of  whom  twelve  beloDsed  to  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church, 
leaving  two  hundred  and  forty  for  the  Fre^  Church,  of  whom  forty  speak 
the  Gaelic  language^  T^  number  of  students  at  Aberdeen  was  thirty- . 
seven;  making  a  total  of  two  hjundred-and  sevenly-seTen,  being  three  less 
than  the  previous  yes|r.  The  number  of  new  students  was  fifty-one ;  whereas 
the  number  of  the  preceding  year  was  eighty-ei^ht. 

Foreign  Misnons, — The  income  for.  foreign  missions  was  £9851,'  At  the 
oentral  institution  at  Calcutta,  there  were  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  pupils,  a^d  in  all  th6  schools  at  this  mi3sioti  two  ibpusand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty.  At  Madras  the- number  ^f  pupils  is  two  thouisand  tw/»  hundred 
and  forty-five ;  at  Bombay  one  thousand  Uiree* hundred  and  seventeen;  at 
Puna  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight ;  at  Nagpqre  three  hundred  and  siiteen. 
There  are  also  missionary  stations  among  the  Kaffir?  in  Southern  AMca.  '  Dr. 
Puff  made  a  very  Interesting  address  in  the  Assembly.  One  of  his  objects 
in  visiting  Great  l^ritain  is  to  ^aise^  £12,000  to  put  up  suitable  buildings  in 
Calcutta  for  tlie^  great  Free  Church  Institutiotn.  Nearly  half  of  this  sum 
has  been  secured  m  England.  The  foreign  missionaiy  cause  i«  a  favonrite 
cause  with  the  Free  Church,,  and  is  increasing  in  interait.    . 

Church  Building  Fund. — Since  1848,  this  committee  has  receive 
£102,908,.  and  aided  in  erectinff  six  hundred  *nd  one  church*  ediAceff,  besides 
a  number  in  Sutherland,  specially  ptovid^d  for.  The' total  number  of 
churches  is  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  pf  manses  upwsurds  of  five 
hundred.  For  the  latter  object  the  church  has  raised,  since  1833,  ,£96,968. 
.  Widonjof^  and  Orphawl  Fund. — The  total  amount  of  this  fund  is  £3 1,98 1, 
of  which  £24,420  belongs  to  the*  Widows' department.  There  is  also  a 
fund  for  (]^ed  and^infirm  mtnisten  ao&ounting  to  £8812. 

Sdme  mimofu, — ^The  Home  Mission  committee  have  forty-eight  stations 
under  their  care.  •  The  grants  made  to  these  by  the  .^committee  amounted 
to  £1120 ;  ape  about  j&3  to  each,  on  the  average.  In  addition  to  thiB 
sum,  the  Free  Church  .jaised  during,  the  yeair  £2498  for  church  extension 
in  Glasgow,  and- about  £M00  for  the  Highlands.    .»      . 

Colonial  Committee, — ^The  Free  Church  fosters  ^esbyterianism  in  the 
oolonies;  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia.  West  Indies,  Otaga,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Van  Pieman's  land.  Cape  of  Good' Hope,  Gibraltar,  &c.  .  The  amount 
raised  during  the  year,  seema  to  be  smaller  Jthlm  usual,  about  £4000. 

* EduccUwn,'-^Tie  amount  collected  for  scWls  was  about  £12;000,  ez- 
olusivlB.  of  the  grants  to  the  two  Normal  schools  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
The  average  salary  of  the  teachers  in  the  parochial  schools  for  the  year  was 
£49.  .  The  number  of  schools  is  about  the  same  as  last  year ;  six  hundred 
and  seventeen  is  ilra  nvmber  mentioned  In  the  report.  The  aid  received 
from  the  ffovemment  waa  £5794.  ^  The  total  amount  raised  since  1843  for 
Bchool  buuding  is  £41,615.  ^  Dr.'  Candlish;  in  the  report,  speaks  iQ  an  en- 
couraging inanner  of  the  prospects  of  the  education  cauae.  He  remarked 
that  rae  two  Normal  schools  were  <^  in  an  unprecedented  state  of  efficiency," 
and  '^  I  have  the  highest  educational  authority  in  ScotUnd  for  saying  that 
they  stand  pre-eminent  nt  the  head)  not  only  of  Normal  schools  in  ScG4land| 
but  of  all  similar  institutions  in  Great  Britain.'*    ' 

'  Sabhath^chooU, — ^The  numll^  of  Sabbath-schools  is  ond  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sir;  of  teachers,  nine  tliousand  one  hundred  and  tw^ty-two; 
of  ^holars,  one  hundnd  and  three  thousand  and  forty-fiVe. 

We  intended- tQ  give  a  fuller  sketch  of  the  operations  of  the  Free  Churchy 
bu|  space  prevents.  In  our  next,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  the  Eoahluhed 
Church, 
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Inga«t    (Sltaninga' 

•  ,  0L1>  MR.  THEYSAY. 

f  *    .    . 

Who  has  not  heiird  of  the  woHd-renp^ed  Mr.  Thevsay  f  I  nfeiome  \as  name 
is  familiar  with  all  men  eyerywhere^  The  high  an([  low,  Hen  and  poor,  hond 
and  free/blaek  'and  white,  homoored  apd  deopised,  a&d  learned  and  illiterate, 
ciyilised  and  barbarian,  Oatholio  and  Prot^tant,  Mnssulnian  and  ChristiaB,  all 
nations,  kindreds,  tribes,  and  tonniee,  have  heard,  of  Mr.  Th^ysay.  His  name 
is  ahnost  ^  honsejbold  world,  famiuac  aliie  to  the  lisping  in^nt  and  the  man  of 
fourscore.  Bat  who  has  ever  ^ven'ihe  world  a  history  of  this  eminent  person- 
age t  Ndmerodd  as  biographer^  are,  Numerous  as  they  have  been  in  times  past, 
no  one  has  ever  yet  written  and  published  the  life  of  Mr.  Theysay.  Pardon  taie 
if  I  undertake  the  task  of  writing  la  brief  history  of  him: 

His  PARENTAGE.— ^His  fiither's  .-name  was  Shmder;  his  mother's,  Tatder;  of 
his  genealogy  nothing  mbre  is  known.  He  was  bosn  in  the  town  of  ETil-Report; 
in  the  kingdom  of  Sin.  Zn  'v^hat  jEige  of  the  world  he  was  bom,  tradition  does  not 
inform  us ;  and  as  this  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importlmce.'we  let  it  passnow,  to 
give  our  opinion  when  we  s{)ea^  of  , 

His  age. — ^We  have  said,  it  is  not  ki^own  in  whitt  precise 'age  of  IhVworldMr. 
Theysay  was  bom..  It  is  my  tminion  that  he  was  Dom  soon  after  Adam  and 
Eve  were  espeUed  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  though  I  do  Iiot  d^m  it  necessary 
to  give  the  reasons  on. which  tlus  opinion  iB  based.  If  I  am  Oorrelct  in  this  opin- 
ion, he  must  by  this  time  be  very  &r  advanced*  in  life,-  and  ye  should  naturally 
expect  to  vritness  in  him  all  the  ^denoee  of  feeble  old  ^ge — ^gray  hairs,  sunken 
eyes,  and  palsied  limbs.  «But  l\e  is  really  as  strong  and  active,  as  fresh  and 
fair,  as  hale  and  hearty  as  he  ever  was.    Bemarkable  old  /creature  I 

His  EDucATiq^. — Mr.  Th^ysay's  education  is  very  limited,  as  he  never  was 
adnjitted  into'  any  of  the  institutions  of  learning.  '  What  knowledge  he  bias  he  oV 
tained  principally  from  hearsay ;  henoe,  he  does  notllaye  any  correct  knowledge 
of  anytning.  His  defident.  education  has  eT^t>een  a  serious  embarrassment  to 
him ;  for  1^  never  d^ros  tQ  m^e  a  positive  acwertion,  4>ut  goeeses  i^  is  so,  hopes 
it  is  80,  and  so  on. 

His  PEBSONAL  ^FPEARANGE^r— r  have  spokoi^  of  hiin  fis  being  as  strong,  and 
active,  &c.,  as  he  ever  was.  3^t  who  hife  ever  seen  Mr.  Theysay? '  Have  yont 
Has  any  one  ?  Has  the  oldest  m'an  living  ?  If  any  one  hajs,  I  have  not  .  if  anj 
one  has,  I  know  not  the  nian.  •  In  my  opini<$n,  he  is  as  intangible  as  Professqr 
Bush'a  resurrection  body,  which  ii^  can'  neitiier  see,  handle,  analyfte,  nor  de- 
Bciibe.  "But  we  know  iie. exists,. because"  eyerybody  is  talking  about  him. 
And  I  have  o(nne  to  the  paradoxioal  oohohisidn  that  ho  exists,  and  does  not 


exist ;  is  eveiywhere  and  nowhere  ^  is  responsible  a^d  irresponsible — a  sort  of 
'*  vnll-o'-the  vnsp,  jack-with-ihoiLantem"  kii^d  of  being,  who§e  .personal  appea^ 
ance  can  never  be  described. 

Hts  CHARACTER;---He  is  distinguished  for  wickedness  only. 

1.  He  is  a  slanderer.  S.  A  deceiver.  3.  A  liar.  4.  A  peace-breaker^  5.  Every- 
thing that  is  bad,  without  possessing  one  redeeming  quality. 

R^er,  is  Mr.  Theysay  in  your  family?  .  Drive  nim  hence.  Harbonr  him 
not  a  moment.  Listen  not  to  his  yile  slanders.  He  vfill  iuYolve  you  in  trouble, 
while  he  vnll  esci^.  ^   *  "* 

Christian,  brother,  has  he  visited  your  little  veligiouB  community  ?  Beware  of 
him.  He  vnll  cause  '/  divisions  to  sprine  up  among  you.''  Already  he  has 
caused  you  to  treat  brother  E.  vrith  cold  indifference.  Let  him  influence  you, 
and  your  once  pirosperous  society  will  be  destroyed. 

I  would  say  to  all  inen,  beware  of  Mr.  Theysay.  He  is  altogether  irrespon- 
sible, and  should  be  an  outlaw.  He  should  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  language 
of  Cain,  '^  And  it  sliall  oome  to  pass  that  every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  mer 
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ALl^HABETICAIi  NAMES  OF  tlHRIST. 


AdTocate,    ^       •       • 
Bright  wid  M<>rmng  Star, 
Coansellofy 

Deliverer,        •       *       . 
^Emanuel^    ... 
Friend,  •       «       • 

Governor,    •       -    .   -    * 
Hope,  . .       «       • 

Intercessor, 
Jehqvah, .  •    .  -     *  ^ 
King  of  kinm,'    -       •    / 
Lord  of  ktr<u» :       -       r 
Master,        -        -        • 
Nazdrene, 
Only  Begotten, 
of  r 


Prince  of  Peace,     - 
Quickening  Spirit, 
Rock  of  Ages,        - . 
Saviour,       -       -     ^ 
Teacher,  •    *    •►       -t 

Unspeakable  Gift» 
Vine,       -       *     .  A 
Wonderful,      •    .,      - 
.    Younft 'Heart,  • 

Zerubbabel,         -       ^       ^ 

The  above  list  is  perfect  with  the 
few  words  in  th6  £nglish  language 
principally  deiived  from  the  Greek. 


1st  Johil  ii.  1. 
Rev.  xxii.  16,^ ' 
I^a.  ix.  6. 
1.       -       Rojn.  zi«  26. 
«         -  Isa.  vii.  14. 
^       -        Prov.  xviii.  24. 
V  Matt.  ii.  6. 

•  -    •  -       Ist  Tim.  i.  1. 
Isa.  lis.  16. 
Isa.  xii.  2. 

*%  Rev.  xvii.  14.' 

^     ..  -        R^v.  xvii.  14, 
Matt.  xii.  38. 
-        -        Matt.  ii.  23. 
'.  -  1st  JMmiv.  9. 

•       Isa.  ix.  6. 

Ist  Cor.  XV.  45. 
Isa.  (marg.)  xxvi.  4 
^  J[ohn  iv,  42. 

•  '  -       John  iii.  2. 
2d  Cor.  ix.  15. 
John  XV.  1.   ' .   . 

•   •        Isa.  ix.  6. 

Sol.  Songs  ii.  9. 
'  r  Zech.  iv.  6. 

exception  of  the  letter  X.    There  are  very 
begmning  with  that  letter,  and  they  are 


'     THOUGHTS.    . 

•  • 

Kqthimg  bo  swQ^tens  l^e  tempev  as  eminent  pietj.  -  Thsmore  intimate  our 
intercourse  witn  Christ,  the  more  genial  will  be  our  ii^tercourae  with  our  fellow 
men.  When  dissatisfied  with  ourselves,  and  exposed  to  the  accusations  of  con- 
science, wd  arQ  very  apt  to  disturb  those  around  us  with  our  petulance  and  ill 
humour. 

Ignorance  may  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  love  of  the  world  in  youth,  but 
what  excuse  can  he  have  for  such  folly,  who  has  long  tried  the  world  and  found 
it  -to  be  emptiness  and  vanity  ? 

He  that  is  in  the  habit  t>f  neglecting  the  waminn  with  which  he  daily  meets, 
will  be  most  likely  to  neglect  the  last  warning,  and  thus  perish. 

Sudden  death  is  to  some  men  sudden  glory,  but  to  most  It  is  sudden  destruction. 

Sin  is  worse  than  pain.  Pain  may  prove  a  benefit,  while  sin  must  ever  prove 
an  injury. 

Thoughts  on  religion,  when  encouraged,  prove  highly  beneficial ;  but  when 
obtruded  on  the  mind  for  the  first  time  ^n  tha  last  moments  of  life,  they  become 
agonizing. 

Benevolence  consists  more  in  the  spirit  with(  which  we  give  than  in  the  amount 
which  we  contribute.  One  thing  we  are  to  give  heed  to,  that  the  "love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us.''  Rich  men  may  cast  large  ofi^erings  into  the  treasury 
without  the  slightest  personal  inconveoience  or  self-denial }  but  when  the  poor 
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widow  oastB  in  her  two  mites,  which  is  all  her  liTinff,  we  are  sore  that  so  exem- 
gU^an  act  of  ^OMenial  «««lt.  t^  a  profo««J«««e  of  h«oWiga*ioa  *» 

The  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  is  exemplified  much  more  fre- 
quently than  most  people  imagine.  Hundreds  are  dying  daily,  of  whom  it  may 
be  feared  that  they  knock  when  the  door  is  shut,  and  hence  knock  in  yiun. 

The  richest  viands  may  be  distasteful  to  the  man  who  has  previously  gorged 
himself  with  some  unwholesome  food,  and  just  so  do  men  who  have  been  feed- 
ing on  the  husks  of  the  world,  turn  from  the  gospel  feast. 

When  Satan  tempts  the  afflicted  Christian  to  rebellion  by  saving  to  him, 
'^  Where  is  now  thy  God  V  he  should  promptly  reply,  "  He  is  present  with  me, 
giving  the  evidence  of  his  love  to  me  as  a  son,  by  applying  his  ohasteiiHig  and 
purifying  fod."         • 

If  men  plot  against  your  interests,  commit  your  way  to  God  in  prayer.  Thus 
you  will  have  the  advantage,  for  those  who  secretly  labour  to  injure  uieir  aeiglh' 
bour  cannot  go  to  God  and  ask  him  to  crown  their  efforts  with  suooess. — Ft€^ 
byterian. 


* . 


ST.  A^HOlfT  AND  THE  COBBLES. 

We  read  a  pretty  Btory  of  St.  Anthony,  who,  being  in  the  wilderness,  led  there 
a  very  hard  and  strait  life,  insomuch  as -none  at  that  time  did  not  like;  to  whom 
there  came  a  vaice  from  heaven,  saying :  *'  Anthonj,  thou  art  not  so  perfect  as 
is  a  cobbler  that  dwelleth  at  Alexandria^''  Anthonjr  hearing  this,  rose  up  forth- 
with, and  took  his  sta£f^  and  went  till  he  came  to  Alexandria,  where  he  found 
the  cobbler.  The  col^bler  was  astonished  to  see  so  "reverend  a  faiJier  come  to  hia 
house.  Then  Anthoby  said  to  him,  "  Com*^  and  to^me  thy  whole  conversation, 
how  thou  spendest  thy  time.''  '*^Sir,"  said  tUe  cobbler,  "  as  for  me,  good  works 
have  I  none,  for  my  life  is  but  simple  and  slender.  I  am  but  a  poor  cobbler ;  in 
the  morning  when  I  rise  I  pray  for  the  whole  city  wherein  I  dWell,  especially 
for  all  such  neighbours  and  poor  friends  as  I  have.  After,  I  set  me  at  my  labour, 
when  I  ppend  the  whale  day  in  getting  my  living,  and  keep  me  from  all  false- 
hood, for  I  hato  nothing  so  much  as  deCeitfulness :  wherefore,  when  I  make  to 
any  man  a  promise^  I  keep  it  and  perform  it  truly,  and  thus  I  spend  my  tame 
poorly,  with  my  wife  and  children,  whibm  I  t^ush.and  instruct,  as  &r  as  my  wit 
vnll  serve  me,  to  feiir  and  difead  God.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  my  simple  life.'' 
In  this  story  you  see  how  Gh)d  loveth  those  that  follow  their  vocation  and  live 
uprightly.  This  Anthony  was  a  great.,  holy  man,  yet  this  cobbler  was  as  much 
esteemed  before  God  as  he. — BUnop  LaUmer, 


PERSON  AND  CHARACTER  OP  JOHN  CALVIN. 

Calvin  was  not  of  large  stature :  his  complexion  was  pale,  and  rather  brown : 
even  to  his  last  moments  his  eyes  were  peculiarly  bright,  and  indicative  of  his 
penetrating  genius.  He  knew  nothing  of  luxury  in  his  outward  life,  but  was 
fond  of  the  greatest  neatness,  as  became  his  thorough  simplicity :  his  manner 
of  living  was  so  arranged,  that  he  showed  himself  equally  averse  to  extravagance 
and  parsimony :  he  took  little  nourishment,  such  being  the  weakness  of  his 
stomach,  that  for  many  years  he  centontod  Himself  with  one  meal  a  day.  Of 
sleep  he  had  almost  none:  his  memory  was  incredible;  he  immediatoly  recog- 
nised, after  many  years,  those  whom  lie  had  once  seen ;  md  when  he  had  been 
interrupted  for  several  hoim«  in  aome  irbrk  about  wUoh  he  was  employed,  ho 
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mmid  immediaUlT  niome  and  oontume  It,  without  reading  again  irhat  he  had 
hefore  written.  Of  the  numeFous  details  conneotad  with  the  hueinees  of  his 
office,  hb  never  foreot  even  the  most  trifling,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  incre- 
dible multituda  of lus  affainu  Bis  judgment  was  so  acute  and  correct  in  regard 
to  tfie  most  opposite  concerns  about  which  his  advice  was  asked,  that  he  often 
seemed  to  possess  the  gift  of  looking  into  the  future. '  I  never  remember  to  have 
hnrd  that  any  one  who  followed  his  counsel  went  wrong.  He  despised  fine 
speaking,  and  was  father  abrupt  in  his  language )  but  he  wrote  admirably,  and 
BO  theologian  of  his  time  expressed  himself  so  clearly,  so  impressively  and  ao- 
enrftbely  as  he,  and  yet  he  laboured  as  much  as  ahy  one  of  his  cotemporaries,  or 
of  the  fathers.  For  his  fluency  he  was  indebted  to  the,.S6veral  studies  of  .his 
Touth,  and  to  the  natural  acuteness  of  his  genius,  which  had  been  still  further 
increased  by  the  practice  of  dictation,  so  that-  proper  and  dignified  expressions 
never  failed  him,  v^ether  he  was  writing  or  speakmg.  He  never,  in  any  wise, 
altered  the  doctrine  which. he  first  adopted,  but  remained  tz^ie  to  the  last — a  thing 
which  can  be  said  of  few  theologians  of  this  period. 

A^ough  nature  had  endowed  Calvin  v^th  a  dignified  seriousness,  both  in 
manner  and  character,  no  one  was  more  agreeable  than  he  in  ordinary  con- 
versation. He  could  bear,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  with  the  failings  of  others, 
when  they  sprung  from  mere  weakness :  thus  he  never  shamed  any  one  by  ill- 
timed  reproofs,  or  discouraged  a  weak  brother ;  while,  on  the  other  Imnd,  he 
never  spared  or  overlooked  wilful  sin.  An  enemy  to  all  flattery,  he  hated  dis- 
simulation, espeeiallv  every  dishonest  sentiment  in  reference  to  religion :  he  was 
therefore  as  powerful  and  stormy  ah  enemy  to  Vices  of  this  kind,  as  he  was  a 
devoted  .friend  to  truth,  simplicity,  and  uprightness.  His  temperament  was 
naturally  choleric,  and  his  active  public  life  had  tended  greatly  to  increase  this 
fiufing ;  but  the  Snirit  of  God  had  taught  him  so  to  moderate  his  anger,  that  no 
word  ever  escapea  him  unworthy  of  a  righteous  man.  Sjlill  less  did  he  ever 
eommit  aught  unjust  towards  others, .  It  Was  then  only,  indeed,  when  the  ques- 
tion concerned  religion,  and  when  he  had  to  contend  against  hardened  sinners, 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  moved  and  excited  beyond  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion.—jPVom  Bmrys  "  Life  and  Times  of  Cal»in."  ' 


GOD'S  METHOD  WITH  THB  SINNER. 

< 
% 

Om  great  recoQimendatien  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  is, 
^hatit  brings  out  clearly  and  unequivocally  the  persbnality  of  God  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  sinner  on  the  other.  All  the  schemes  of  false  religion  tamper  with 
one  or  ol^er  of  these  two  things,  the  personality  of  God,  or  the  personality  of  the 
sinner.  But  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  iaith  brings  a  personal  God 
and  a  personal  sinner  face  to  face ;  Gk)d  ^rsonally  dealinjg  with  me  personally. 
It  is  not  that  God  dfiala  in  the  lump  with  the  Church ;  it  is  not  that  God  sancti- 
fies in  the  mass  the  Church,  and  then,  that  I  am  admitted  through  some  mys- 
tical ceremonial  rite,  into  the  benefit  of  the  blessing  which  the  Church  has 
received. 

There  is  no  such  fjrocedure  on  the  part  of  the  living  God  j^  it  is  the  very  error 
of  Popery  and  Puseyism)  tlukt  makes  God  deal  thus  in  a  wholesale  way.  No,  it  is 
not  thus  (hat  God  so4eals  with  one  £!hurch  on  earth,  as  to  have  it  m  a  state  of 
aeoeptance  and  peace,  and  then  that  I  am  ceremoniously  admitted  into  the  bene- 
fits ci  that  peaee.  God  personally  deals  with  me  personally.  It  is  not  throu^ 
the  Church  I  come  to  my  God,  but  through  God  I  come  to  his  Church.  It  is  not 
a  wholesale  procedure  on  the  part  of  Goa  toward  the  Church  collectively,  that 
wholesale  procedure  becoming  available  through  the  admission,  often  uncon- 
sdously ,  of  one  and  another  into  the  communion  of  the  Church ;  but  God  deals  with 
us  according  to  our  rational  nature,  according  to  our  nature  as  men,  reasonable, 
intaUigm^  oansoientiops^  free,  living  agents.    Tfa^living  Qod  comes  to  me  as  a 
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rebel  agthiei  his  authority,  uking  no  qpestione  about  tiie  Charek,  bal  aekinr 
qaestioiM  about  hie  law,  his  aathority,  hie  goyecnment,  charging  me  as  a  reb^ 
asainst  his  throne,  a  breaker  of  his  law,  reei>onsible  peftonally  and  indiHduall  j. 
He  comes  to  me,  and  through  the  blood  of  his  Son,  he  makes  terms  of  peaoe  with, 
me,  drawing  xaie  to  himself^  and  then  he  makes  a  Church  out  of  believing  aouW  on 
earth,  and  mdmately  a  Church  in  heaven ;  not  by  any  wholeside  prooees,  but  by 
units,  one  by  one,  soul  by  soul,  man  by  man,  being  brought  personally,  individu- 
ally, to  his  Dani  They*  ore  deah  with,  they  are  imuie  to  oonfese,  they  are  veoon- 
ciled,  they  are  adopted  into  a  participation  with  the  very  sonship  of  Chri^i^iimself, 
and  each  one  as  thence  proceeding  as  no  more  a  guilty  man,  but  an  accented  and 
adopted  child — ^thence  proceeding  to  glovify  God  on  earth,  and  enjoy  him  here 
and  hereafter  for  ever.  The  entire  community  of  saintS'  is  formed  and  named 
after  Christ,  its  true  and  only  head. — Dr,  CancUiah, 


THE  PRESCRIPTION. 

BoDitT  health  is  a  great  bleesing,  and  should  not  be  trifled  with ;  but  all 
means  likely  to  preserve  it  should  be  attended  to.  Spiritual  health  is  an  invalu- 
able blessing,  and  should  be  more  carefully  attended  to.  To  preservjd  health 
whore  it  is,  or  restore  it  where  it  is  not,  attend  to  the  following  prescription.  It 
is  valuable,-  it  is  important,  because    "  it  is  for^our  health.'" 

First,  you  must  take  exercise :  and  I  recommend  that  you  walk  daily  in  the 
paradise  of  Codeword:  that  you  ioork  in  the  Yineyard  of  God's  church;  and 
that  ^ou  e^Btrcise  aU  the  araces  of  the  Spi^t.  ^  ^Attend  partiei^arly  to  these  points, 
for  "  it  is  for  your  health.'' 

Second,  paj  attention  to  your  diet  t  let  your  food  be  the  best ;  the  bread  of 
life  and  the  living  waters  of  salvation  are  recommended ;  they  satisfy  and  sanc- 
tify ;  they  make  healthy  and  keep  healthy :  be  sure  you  take  sufficirU;  a  little 
will  preserve  life,  but  much  is  necessary  to  health  c  take  your  food  regtdarfy,  for 
regularitjr  is  important;  you  cannot  **  prosper  and  be  in-  health"  unless  you* live 
upon  Christ,  and  live  upon^him  every  day. 

Third,  as  to  your  medicine :  it  is  made  up  of  the  bitter  herbs  of  disappoint- 
ment, losses,  crosses,  temptations,  bereavements,  troubles  and  trials  of  various 
sorts  ;  it  is  very  unpleasant,  but  very  profitable ;  unless  taken,  and  taken  pretty 
freely,  you  will  be  laid  up  with  idleness,  carelessness,  anxiety*  pride,  or  eeliiah- 
ness  ;  but  this  medicine  is  intended  to  ^even£  or  remove  these  evils.  Xour 
heavenly  Father  will  prepare  h :  divine  Frovidenoe  will  present  it :  you  are  to 
heq  Uie  divine  blessing  upon  it:  take  it  and  e^ipect  benefit  from  it  I)e  not  de- 
spise your  medicine,  ror  "it  is  for  your^health." 

Fourth,  we  prescribe  tranquillity :  you  cannot  be  healthy,  unless  you  preserve 
tranquillity  or  mind;  in  order  to  which,  live  in  peace  %oUh- God,  b»  a  loving  child 
with  a  kind  and  tender  Father ;  cast  all  jQui  cares  upon  him,  dailj^  confess 
yoor  sins  before  him,  and  got  a  renewed  manifestation  of  his  pardoning  love : 
be  cofUent  with  your  ht,  it  is  appointed  for  vou  by  infinite  wisdom  and  love ;  it  is 
the  very  best  that  can  be,  and  this  you  will  see  and  confess  by-and-by :  trust  ^ 
promises  taid  providence  of  God  for  the  future ;  live  by  the  day ;  take  no  anxious 
thought  for  the  morrow,  but  leave  the  figure  with  the  Lord,  for  ^  it  is  for  your 
healOi." 
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TEMPERANCE,  THE  CIVIL  LAW,  AND  THE  GOSPEL  * 

The  intemperate  use  and  the  indiscriminate  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks  are  evils  which  may  be  viewed  in  two  distinct  aspects  ;  first, 
as  they  affect  the  moral  character  and  the  future  prospects  of  the 
individual  participating  in  them ;  and,  secondly,  as  they  affect  the 
social  and  civil  interests  of  men. 

The  first  of  these  aspects  is  by  far  the  most  serious  and  important, 
inasmuch  as  here  men  come  into  direct  contact  and  collision  with  the 
law  of  the  eternal  God,  and  expose  themselves  to  consequences  as 
mDmentous  as  eternity  can  make  them.  The  drunkard,  as  such,  is  a 
violator  of  a  law  holy,  just,  good,  and  immutable ;  and  were  he  guilty 
of  no  other  offence  than  his  intemperate  lust,  he  would  be  subject  to 
everlasting  baniahment  from  God,  and  everlasting  exclusion  from 
happiness.  He  debases  and  perverts  those  powers  which  should  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  his  God.  He  contemns  the  authority, 
abuses  th^  goodness,  and  defies  the  anger  of  the  holy  lawgiver,  and 
thus  necessarily  unfits  himself  to  serve  God,  and  to  enjoy  his  favour 
here  or  hereafter.  Moreover,  by  this  debasing  lust  the  drunkard  is 
led  to  the  commission  of  other  sins,  which  affect  his  own  soul  and 
the  dearest  interests  of  others.  The  indiscriminate  trafficker  in  ar- 
dent spirits  incurs  God's  displeasure  by  being  accessary  to  the  sins  of 
others.    He  violates  the  prohibition,  *'  Neither  be  partaker  of  other 

*  This  artiole  is  the  Bubstance  of  an  Address  deUvered  by  the  Rev.  Saxusl  Bbach 
JoxKS,  D.  D.,  at  a  Temperance  Mass  Meeting  in  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  on  July  5th.,  1852. 
That  part  detailing  the  existing  laws  of  New  Jersey  against  ardent  spirits  has 
more  than  a  local  interest.  Many  of  the  States  have  incorporated  in  their  statutes 
the  same  general  principles.  AlUiough  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  temperance,  especially  in  the  relations  of  the  civil  law  to  its  suppression, 
few  can  fail  to  be  benefitted  by  the  clear  reasoning,  excellent  sense,  and  Christian 
spirit  of  this  Address.    It  is  published  in  the  Magazine  by  particular  request. — Ed, 
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men's  sins."  Even  human  governments  recognise,  and  are  bound  to 
act  upon,  the  principle  involved  in  this  prohibition.  They  punish  ac- 
complices, as  well  as  the  principals,  in  crime.  They  lay  their  grasp 
upon  accessaries  before  and  after  the  fact  of  crime ;  because  they 
have  aided  and  abetted  the  active  offender;  Will  God's  government 
prove  less  equitable  and  strict  than  man's  ? 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  intemperate  use  and  the  promiscuous 
traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks  fall  properly  under  the  cognizance  of  re- 
ligion. The  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  all  who  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  that  Gospel,  are  bound  to  deal  with  them  religiously. 
The  evil  is  a  moral  one,  and  is  to  be  treated  by  moral  remedies. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  however,  though  immeasurably  the  most 
important,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  at  present,  but  proceed  to  the 
contemplation  of  that  aspect  which  presents  itself  to  the  notice  of 
society,  and  which  calls  for  the  application  of  social  and  civil 
remeifies. 

It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  evils  entailed  upon  society  by  its 
drinking  usages.  The  theme  has  become  thread-bare.  You  all 
know  and  feel  that  these  usages  have  proved  a  fearful  blight  on  the 
interests  of  families,  of  the  social  circle,  and  of  the  State.  They 
engender  poverty,  crime,  and  social  debasement.  They  lead  to  a 
wanton  waste  of  capital ;  they  impoverish  innocent  families ;  they 
rob  creditors  of  their  just  dues ;  and  they  impose  on  the  temperate 
and  industrious  portion  of  society  an  unreasonable  and  needless  tax 
for  the  support  of  paupers.  They  conduce,  in  an  enormous  degree, 
to  the  multiplication  of  crimes,  especially  to  crime  in  the  form  of 
violence.  They  debase  the  moral  tone  of  society,  both  directly  and 
indirectly.  And  in  addition  to  all  these  positive  wrongs,  they  are 
chargeable  with  very  serious  negative  evils  to  the  State,  inasmuch 
as  they  impede  the  progress  of  society  in  the  development  and  dif- 
fusion of  wealth,  intelligence,  and  virtue ;  in  a  word,  in  all  that 
imparts  real  strength  to  a  State. 

Now,  against  a  cause  producing  such  effects,  so  steadily,  so  exten- 
sively, and  so  palpably,  society  in  its  organized  capacity  as  a  State 
has  a  right  to  protect  itself,  and  it  is  bound  to  do  so ;  just  as  it  pro- 
tects itself  from  contagious  diseases  by  quarantine  laws  and  lazaret- 
toes,  or  against  theft  and  violence  by  jails  and  penitentiaries.  The 
claim  of  such  a  right  is  no  new  or  unwarrantable  assumption.  This 
State,  in  common  with  others,  has  always  claimed  and  exercised  it. 
But  the  recent  proposal  to  ordain  more  stringent  measures  than  are 
already  enacted  for  the  suppression  of  the  acknowledged  evils  result- 
ing from  the  use  and  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  has  encountered 
violent  opposition  from  various  quarters,  and  on  different  grounds. 

I.   ALLEGED  GEOUNDS   OF  OPPOSITION   TO  LEGAL  INTERPOSITION  WITH 

PRINKING  USAGES. 

1st.  It  is  said  that  intemperance,  being  a  moral  evil,  should  be 
met  by  moral  and  not  mere  civU  means.  As  a  moral  evil,  affecting 
the  individual,  it  should  so  be  met ;  and  can  only  in  this  way  be 
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effectnallj  cured.  But  it  is  likewise  a  social  evil ;  manifestly  perni- 
cious to  public  interests ;  and  so  far  as  it  affects  society,  society  has  a 
right  to  guard  itself  against  it.  Lewdness,  obscenity,  adultery,  theft, 
violence  and  murder  are  moral  evils  calling  for  moral  cures ;  but  they 
are  also  social  evils,  and  as  such  society  lays  its  restraints  and  in- 
flicts its  penalties  on  them. 

2d.  It  is  objected,  that  for  a  legislature  to  attempt  to  restrict  citi- 
zens in  the  use  or  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  to  infringe  on  natural 
rights,  and  would,  therefore,  be  a  usurpation  not  to  be  tolerated  by  a 
free  people,  under  a  liberal  constitution. 

A  State  should  act  most  cautiously  in  restricting  or  taking  away 
any  natural  rights  of  citizens.  All  natural  rights,  the  exercise  of 
which  does  not  interfere  with  the  obvious  rights  of  others,  or  with 
the  necessary  power  of  the  State,  should  be  left  to  the  individual.  By 
leaving  as  many  rights  and  as  much  power  as  possible  to  citizens 
capable  of  exercising  them,  the  citizen  is  habituated  to  self-reliance, 
self-discipline,  and  self  development.  Here  is  one  great  point  of 
superiority  on  the  part  of  our  free  government  over  the  despotic 
governments  of  Europe.  The  latter  meddle  with  everything.  They 
permit  the  people  to  retain  little  power,  and  fewer  rights ;  and  hence 
the  people  remain  in  a  state  of  comparative  pupilage.  Our  consti- 
tution leaves  much  to  the  individual,  and  hence,  without  special  coun- 
teracting causes,  the  individual  becomes  a  man — ^a  free  man. 

It  is  oftentimes  better  for  a  State  to  leave  an  acknowledged  evil 
untouched,  than  by  interference  to  attempt  its  eradication  ;  because 
by  such  an  attempt  a  dangerous  precedent  may  be  established — a 
power  may  be  exerted,  which,  if  applied  in  other  cases  of  supposed 
evil,  will  do  a  monstrous  wrong  to  individuals  and  to  whole  commu- 
nities of  men. 

The  doctrines  of  Atheists,  Communists,  and  Mormons  are  pestif- 
erous to  society.  If  extensively  adopted  and  acted  upon,  they  would 
curse  society  worse  than  drunkenness.  It  would  be  highly  advanta- 
geous to  society  to  extirpate  all  such  destructive  sentiments.  Tet 
unless  the  abettors  of  these  sentiments  so  reduce  their  theories  to 
practice  as  to  threaten  social  order  and  civil  interests,  it  is  best,  on 
the  whole,  to  tolerate  their  doctrines.  Because  the  assumption,  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  of  a  right  to  punish  errors  or  to  prohibit  the 
profession  of  them,  when  their  advocates  cannot  be  proven  to  have 
done  palpable  and  overt  wrong  to  society,  may,  and  probably  would, 
lead  a  State  sooner  or  later  to  prohibit  and  punish  the  advocates  of 
truth  and  right,  under  the  pretext  that  their  opinions  or  usages  were 
detrimental  to  the  commonwealth. 

All  persecutions  set  on  foot  simply  on  religious  grounds  prove  the 
mischief  and  danger  of  a  State's  meddling  with  anything  but  what 
is  civil  or  political  in  its  character ;  the  great  evil  of  tampering  with 
what  should  be  left  to  the  individual  citizen  or  to  private  means. 
The  speaker  is  as  strenuous  an  advocate  as  any  man  of  the  largest 
private  liberty,  that  is  compatible  with  the  public  and  general  good. 
]But  when  alleged  personal  rights  conflict  with  the  rights  of  others, 
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or  the  necessary  powers  of  a  State,  or  the  welfare  of  the  communit j 
at  large,  these  pretended  rights  cease  to  be  actual  rights ;  their  ex- 
ercise becomes  a  positive  wrong.  A  citizen  has  no  right  to  do  wrong 
to  the  commonwealth ;  and  he  may  and  he  ought  to  be  restrained  by 
legislative  interposition,  whenever  that  interposition  does  not  create  a 
greater  evil  than  it  aims  to  remove.  As  an  illustration : — Certain 
manufactories  of  necessary  articles,  slaughter-houses  and  gunpowder, 
may  become  so  offensive  or  dangerous  to  neighbours  as  to  prove  nuis- 
ances ;  and  as  such  the  law  may  justly  require  them  to  be  removed. 

Society  cannot  exist  in  an  organized  state  without  a  concession  and 
aacrifice  of  natural  and  personal  rights  to  the  State.  The  fewer  of 
these  conceded — consistently  with  the  well-being  of  the  community 
— ^the  better  for  the  State,  and  for  the  individual,  provided  he  be 
competent  to  self-government. 

I  shall  now  show  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  ever  since  its  ex- 
istence as  an  independent  commonwealth,  has  acted  upon  the  assump^ 
tion  that  the  general  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  a  habit  dang^oua 
to  society ;  that  it  hafl  uniformly  claimed  the  right  to  impose  restrio- 
tions  upon  the  use,  and  especially  on  the  traffic  in  such  drinks. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  claimed  that  the  State  should  adopt  more 
effective  means  of  repressing  this  traffic,  no  new  principle  is  advanced. 
There  is  simply  a  demand  that  a  power  always  claimed  and  exercised 
should  be  applied  in  a  now  direction. 

n.  THE  POSinOIT  ALREADY  ASSUMED  BY  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  JERSEY 
ON  THE  USE  AND  TRAFFIC  IN  INTOXICATING  DRINKS. 

I.  The  State  claims  the  right,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  pro- 
hibit even  the  giving  away  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

Any  person  making  a  vendue  in  this  state,  who  shall  give,  sell, 
or  suffer  to  be  given  or  sold,  in  order  to  be  drank  at  the  time  and 
place  of  such  vendue,  any  vinous,  spirituous,  or  other  strong  liquors, 
such  person  shall  forfeit  twenty  dollars  and  costs,  &c. — See  Mmers 
Digest^  page  250,  paragraph  47,  section  I. 

This  law  is  based  on  the  supposition,  that  the  use  of  intoxicating 
beverages  is  very  liable  to  steal  away  a  man's  discretion  ;  and  that 
the  vendor  will  be  strongly  tempted  to  employ  this  means  of  defraud- 
ing the  buyer. 

il.  It  prohibits  one  class  of  citizens  from  selling  liquor  under 
tpeeified  circumstances. 

Ist.  No  sheriff,  under-sheriff,  or  gaol-keeper  shall  receive  a  license 
to  keep  a  tavern  or  inn. — Digest^  p.  244,  par.  9,  sec.  X. 

2d.  No  sheriff,  under-sheriff,  gaoler,  or  other  person  whatever, 
shall  sell,  or  permit  to  be  sold  in  any  gaol,  or  court  house  in  this 
State,  any  wine,  cider,  or  spirituous  liquors,  &c.,  under  the  guilt  of 
high  misdemeanor,  and  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  costs. 
Digest,  p.  248,  par.  84,  85,  Sec.  I.  and  II. 

These  laws  imply,  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  State,  a  tavern  keeper  is 
not  a  suitable  person  to  be  intrusted  with  such  responsible  duties  as 
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those  incumbent  on  a  sheriff,  under-sheriff,  or  gaoler,  and,  also,  that 
intoxicating  drinks  are  so  liable  to  abuse,  that  they  should  be  kept 
sway  from  all  who  have  charge  of  prisoners,  and  all  who  are  engaged 
in  the  business  of  Courts ;  whether  judges,  juries,  lawyers,  constables, 
witnesses,  or  parties. 

3d.  No  shopkeeper  shall  receive  a  license  to  keep  a  tavern :  nor 
shall  any  shop  for  selling  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  be  kept  in  the 
same  house  with  a  tavern. — Digeet,  p.  244,  par.  10,  sec.  XI. 

This  law  seems  designed  to  limit,  as  much  as  possible,  the  sale  of 
liquor,  even  in  those  places  which  are  licensed  to  sell  it.  A  tavern 
must  present  as  few  inducements  as  is  possible  for  men  to  visit  it, 
except  for  board  and  lodging.  A  tavern  keeper  shall  not  present  to 
society  any  such  motive  to  visit  his  house,  as  would  be  presented  by 
useful  wares  and  merchandise.  And  it  also  implies,  that  a  man  who 
should  keep  liquor  and  merchandise,  would  be  very  likely  to  use  the 
former  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  latter ;  and  that  the  cus^ 
tomer  who  should  accept  or  purchase  liquor,  would  be  liable  to  fraud 
or  extortion  in  the  purchase  of  goods. 

in.  Even  where  the  sale  of  liquor  is  allowed,  the  State  still  imposes 
limitatiam  on  that  sale.  None  but  licensed  innkeepers  shall  sell  wine 
or  spirits  under  the  measure  of  one  quart,  or  mixed  liquors  by  less 
measure  than  five  gallons,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars  and 
costs. — Digest^  p.  249,  par.  45,  sec.  Y. 

Why  this  statute  7  but  to  restrict  the  use  of  such  drinks ;  and  for 
the  reasons  assigned  under  the  last  head. 

lY .  In  giving  a  specific  license  to  sell  liquor,  the  whole  system  of 
provieione  and  reetraints  implies  that  this  traffic  is  a  dangerous 
Dttsiness,  exceeding  liable  to  injure  society,  and  only  to  be  managed 
with  the  utmost  circumspection. 

1st.  The  avowed  object  of  licensing  taverns  is,  not  to  furnish  a 
place  for  drinking,  but  for  lodging  and  eating. — Digeetj  p.  244,  par. 
8,  sec.  IX,  and  p.  247,  par  29,  sec.  I. 

2d.  No  tavern  shall  be  licensed  except  upon  the  testimony  of 
twelve  respectable  freeholders,  that  such  tavern  is  necessary  and 
conducive  to  the  public  good :  and  this  public  good  is  declared  to  be 
the  boarding  and  lodging  of  men,  and  the  accommodation  of  hwses. 
Ilige9t,  p.  249,  par.  42  with  p.  247,  par.  29. 

According  to  the  present  statutes  of  this  State,  therefore,  every 
tavern  not  absolutely  demanded  as  a  place  of  board,  lodging,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  is  an  illegal  establishment,  and  may  be 
put  down  by  law. 

8d.  All  taverns  kept  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  selling  liquor  are 
nuisances ;  and  may  be  put  down  as  such. — Digest,  p.  144,  par.  8, 
sec.  IX. 

Whenever  therefore  it  is  pleaded  in  behalf  of  taverns,  that  they 
must  sell  liquor,  in  order  to  be  kept  up,  since  the  profits  of  boarding 
and  lodging  will  not  support  them,  a  sufficient  legal  reason  is  thereby 
given  why  such  a  tavern  should  lose  its  license,  or  why  any  such 
application  for  license  should  be  refused.    Every  such  licensed  estab-* 
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lishment  exists  in  plain  contravention  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

4th.  A  tavem  keeper  shall  not  sell  liquor  at  any  stand,  or  bar,  or 
other  place  out  of  the  tavern  house  licensed,  under  penalty  of  being 
considered  a  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house,  forfeiting  his  license,  and 
being  subjected  to  all  the  penalties  imposed  by  law  for  selling  liquors 
without  a  license — Digest^  p.  249,  par.  44,  sec.  IV. 

5th.  Tavern  keepers  convicted  of  drunkenness  in  their  own  houses 
forfeit  their  license  immediately. — Digest^  p.  246,  par.  26. 

6th.  Any  of  the  twelve  freeholders  (whose  recommendations  are 
required  by  law,  before  a  court  can  grant  a  license  for  a  tavem)  who 
shall  recommend  any  other  than  a  man  in  good  repute  for  honesty 
and  temperance,  or  who  shall  declare  any  situation  to  be  necessary 
for  a  public  house,  which  is  not  really  required  for  public  accommo* 
dation,  in  the  way  specified  by  law,  shall  be  fined  ten  dollars. — Digesty 
p.  242,  par.  2  with  p.  247,  par.  29. 

7th.  Tavern  keepers  selling  liquor  to  apprentices,  or  servants, 
without  the  consent  of  their  masters,  forfeit  the  sum  of  four  dollars 
and  costs. — Digest^  p.  245,  par.  20. 

8th.  No  debts  beyond  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  incurred  by  the  sale 
of  liquor,  shall  be  recoverable  :  the  innkeeper  shall  forfeit  the  whole 
debt,  whatever  its  amount. — Digest^  p.  245,  6,  par.  22,  23. 

Such  is  a  condensed  view  of  the  legislation  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  for  at  least  fifty-five  years.  It  shows  that  the  State  has  ever 
claimed  the  right  to  say  that  under  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  at 
vendues,  in  court  houses,  and  in  gaols — ^liquor  shall  not  be  given 
away,  or  sold ;  that  certain  officers  of  the  State  shall  not  engage  in 
this  traffic  ;  that  certain  of  its  citizens  shall  not  sell  it  in  quantities 
so  small  as  to  make  drunkenness  easy  of  commission:  that  even 
where  a  license  is  given  to  sell  it  in  small  quantities,  the  selling 
shall  not  be  to  the  person  so  licensed  his  chief  business  and  source  of 
emolument,  but  a  matter  wholly  secondary  and  subordinate  to  board- 
ing and  lodging ;  that  none  but  temperate  and  honest  citizens  shall 
be  permitted  to  sell  it  in  such  quantities. 

Thus  the  State  has  uttered  its  voice  loudly  and  distinctly,  as  to 
the  liability  of  abusing  intoxicating  drinks.  It  has  claimed  the  right 
to  throw  its  protecting  shield  around  those  in  peculiar  danger  of 
being  wronged  by  it.  It  is  therefore  no  longer  an  open  question, 
whether  the  State  has  a  right  to  interfere  witn  the  use  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks.  That  question  has  been  settled  for  generations 
past. 

III.  WHAT  MORE  CAN  BE  DONE  ? 

The  only  debatable  question  is,  how  far  may  the  State  go,  in  the 
way  of  interference,  without  leaving  her  appropriate  province  ?  How 
far  may  she  undertake  to  legislate,  without  trenching  on  the  reserved 
rights  of  citizens,  and  thus  perpetrating  a  greater  evil  than  she  seeks 
to  remove  ? 

One  thing  is  very  clear,  that  the  State  has  already  enacted  laws^ 
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which  if  properly  enforced,  would  serve  to  remove  a  large  part  of 
those  evils,  which  she  as  a  State  is  competent  to  take  cognizance  of, 
and  to  repress.  Laws  cannot  execute  themselves,  K  there  be  not 
moral  force  enough  in  society  to  put  them  into  effect,  the  fault  lies 
in  society,  and  not  in  the  laws.  If  our  present  laws,  from  the  want 
of  moral  courage  in  our  citizens,  or  our  courts,  are  not  applied,  will 
more  stringent  measures  avail  us  ?  It  is  not  the  severity  of  a  law 
which  makes  it  formidable^  but  the  certain  exectUion  of  it.  And  who 
is  to  apply  more  stringent  laws  if  temperate,  philanthropic,  and  law* 
loving  citizens  are  afraid,  or  unable  to  apply  our  present  statutes  ? 

But  assuming  that  society  will  wake  up  to  the  dut^  of  enforcing 
our  present  salutary  laws,  it  may  be  aske(^  Can  no  other  measures 
be  safely  and  constitutionally  adopted  by  which  to  guard  society 
more  effectually  against  ezistmg  evils  ? 

I  believe  that  our  laws  are  susceptible  of  some  Improvement;  and 
society  should  seek  to  devise  some  means  by  which  to  restrain  the 
drunkard,  and  the  man  who  helps  to  make  him  drunk.  There  is  a 
class  of  men  in  every  community  who  are  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency 
and  duty ;  conscience  has  no  hold  on  them,  and  religion  has  none. 
Nothing  but  civil  enactments  can  reach  them.  Nothing  but  certain 
civil  penalties  can  intimidate  them.  Such  men  care  not  what  mis- 
chief they  work  to  others,  if  they  may  but  indulge  their  lust  for 
drink,  or  for  lucre. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  propose  any  measure  for  State  action.  But 
the  coUected  wisdom  of  the  State  should  endeavour  to  devise  such, 
and  that  we  may  arrive  at  suitable  measures  we  must  choose  suitable 
men  as  legislators.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  advocate  the  formation 
of  a  temperance  party,  and  a  temperance  ticket,  for  of  this  I  do  not 
approve.  A  man  may  be  a  temperate  man,  and  yet  utterly  unfit  for 
a  legislator.  A  man  may  be  a  temperance  man,  and  yet  an  arrant 
rogue.  Some  rogued  are  now  very  loud  advocates  of  the  tem- 
perance reformation ;  and  if  this  cause  becomes  popular,  rogues  will 
rush  into  the  ranks  a  little  too  fast  for  the  public  good.  Once  let  the 
cause  of  temperance  be  made  a  rallying  cry  for  a  political  party,  and 
it  sinks  from  the  lofty  elevation  of  a  philanthrophic  movement,  to 
the  dirty,  despicable  arena  of  party  trickery  and  corruption. 

But  this  the  friends  of  temperance  may  do.  Let  them  resolve, 
that,  as  citizens,  they  will  eive  their  preference  and  countenance  to 
candidates  for  all  offices,  who,  provided  they  be  otherwise  competent, 
shall  be  sober  men,  and  friends  to  the  cause  of  sobriety.  Men  who,  in 
addition  to  intelligence  and  sound  political  views,  shall  be  patriotic  and 
courageous  enough  to  seek  the  mitigation  of  existing  evils.  Men  who 
shall  not  degrade  the  State  of  New  Jersey  by  such  bacchanalian  revels 
as  disgraced  her  capital  on  the  last  night  of  the  legislative  session. 

In  devising  measures  of  relief  from  existing  evils,  our  law  makers 
must  take  care  to  proceed  upon  those  principles  only  which  will 
command  the  assent  of  the  intelligent,  the  virtuous,  and  the  godly : 
and  to  enact  only  such  statutes  as  will  be  compatible  with  the  ac- 
knowledged and  cherished  rights  of  citizens.    Any  other  course  must 
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be  followed  by  disastrous  reaction,  even  if  it  be  temporarily  snccesa- 
ful.  In  a  free  State  the  judgment  and  moral  sense  of  a  commimity 
must  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  a  law,  or  that  law  will  either  be 
abrogated,  or  else  permitted  to  lie  dead  in  the  statute  book. 

AMONG  THE  CAUTIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IK  LSeiSLATIKa  UPON  THIS 

SUBJECT  ABB  THESE: 

I.  That  the  State  shall  not  venture  to  interdict  aU  use,  or  every 
kind  of  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks. 

Ist.  Because  any  suck  law  would  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  It  would  take  away  some  of  those  '^  Rights 
and  Privileges,"  reserved  by  the  citizens  of  the  State,  when  adopting 
their  constitution  or  fundamental  law.  See  Constitutioni  Article  ^ 
Sec.  VL 

It  would  establisk  a  precedent,  under  which  a  legislature  might, 
and  doubtless  would,  attempt  to  interfere  with  important  and  valued 
rights  of  the  best  citizens.  The  evils  of  intemperance,  formidable 
as  they  are,  would  not  justify  such  an  assumption  of  power.  A  legis- 
lature has  no  more  right  to  say  to  all  its  citizens  what  they  shall  not 
drink,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  than  to  say  what  they  shall 
not  eat,  or  wear,  or  think.  The  lust  of  covetonsness  is  a  terrible  evil 
to  any  State.  It  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  all  frauds,  thefts,  and  of 
many  of  the  murders  which  are  committed.  A  State  is  bound  to 
impose  restrictions  on  this  thirst  for  wealth,  by  defining  the  rights 
of  property  and  person,  and  by  inflicting  punishment  on  all  who,  from 
covetous  motives,  injure  their  neighbour's  property  or  person.  But 
it  has  no  right  to  say,  that  because  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  kinds  of  evil,  therefore  none  of  its  citizens  shall  attempt  to  make 
money.  Evil  speaking  is  a  terrible  curse  to  any  community,  and  a 
State,  by  suitable  enactments  against  libel,  should  protect  the  rights  of 
reputation ;  but  it  has  no  right  to  enact,  that  its  citizens  shall,  under 
no  circumstances  and  from  no  motives  whatever,  utter  anything  de- 
rogatory to  the  reputation  of  others. 

2d.  Such  a  law  would  not  be  observed,  and  could  not  be  enforced. 
Intemperate  appetites  would  find  the  means  of  indulgence  in  spite 
of  all  legislation.  I!  it  were  ever  practicable  to  exclude  all  intoxica- 
ting liquors  from  the  State,  which  is  a  thing  inconceivable,  intern* 
perate  lusts  would  find  new  modes  of  gratification,  and  new  means 
of  intoxication.  Mohammed  forbade  all  his  followers  to  use  wine. 
His  prohibition  has,  to  every  Mohammedan,  the  sanctity  of  a  reli- 
gious law.  Tet  Mohammedans  are  not  only  addicted  to  intoxicating 
beverages,  but  they  commit  drunkenness  in  the  use  of  opium  to  an 
enormous  extent. 

And  not  only  would  intemperate  men  revolt  against  such  a  law, 
but  the  best  and  most  reliable  friends  of  temperance  would  be  arrayed 
against  it  for  various  reasons.  They  would  view  it  as  a  most  dan- 
gerous attempt  at  the  centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  legis- 
lature ;  an  assumption  of  what  the  Constitution  does  not,  and  ought 
not  to  give  to  it.     They  would  regard  it  as  a  system  of  survetl- 
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Vmce  and  espionagcj  odious  and  intolerable  to  freemen,  and  only 
fit  for  such  a  despot  as  Louis  Napoleon,  whose  Minister  of  General 
Police  avows  as  the  object  of  his  department,  that  it  is  designed 
**to  know  everything,  to  prevent  everything,  to  repress  everything." 
They  would  also  oppose  any  such  sweeping  law,  because  it  proceeded 
upon  the  assumption,  express  or  implied,  that  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  is  in  itself  sinful ;  an  assumption  that  does  violence  to 
common  sense,  to  reason,  and  to  the  Bible,  and  which  is  fraught 
with  mischievous  consequences  to  society. 

For  these,  and  other  reasons,  legislators  in  framing  new  laws 
against  drunkenness,  and  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  should 
confine  themselves  to  their  appropriate  limits,  by  endeavouring  so  to 
restrain  these  evils  as  to  protect  society,  without  insulting  the  undcir- 
standing  and  conscience  of  individuals. 

11.  No  kind  or  measure  of  civil  legislation  can  eradicate  the  evil 
of  intemperance;  it  may  check,  but  it  cannot  remove  it. 

As  to  the  power  of  legislative  enactments  to  repress  the  crime  of 
dmnkenness  there  is  much  popular  error,  and  there  will  be  much 
popular  disappointment.  It  is  supposed  that  laws  may  be  so  framed, 
and  so  applied,  as  wholly  to  extirpate  the  evil*  A  very  limited 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  a  very  little  reflection,  will  correct  this 
fallacy.  The  love  and  the  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks  does  not 
grow  out  of  the  existence  of  these  drinks  in  society,  but  the  existence 
of  these  drinks  is  created,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  desire  for  such 
stimulants.  That  desire  is  one  of  ^^  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;"  a  bitter 
fruit  of  man's  moral  depravity.  Taking  away  the  means  of  gratifying 
this  sinful  lust  can  never  wholly  quench  it.  The  lust  will  remain, 
while  man  remains  what  he  is  by  nature. 

A  man  may  abstain  from  the  use  of  liquor  for  the  sake  of  expe- 
diency. He  may  do  so,  because  he  is  afraid  of  the  influence  of  his 
example  on  his  children  or  friends ;  or  because  he  is  too  penurious  to 
undergo  the  expense  of  drinking,  or  because  he  regards  abstinence  as 
a  righteousness,  which  will  commend  him  to  God  and  his  fellow-men. 
Such  men  are  to  be  found  among  us.  They  are  temperate,  not  out 
of  obedience  to  that  God  who  enjoins  it,  but  from  lower  motives. 

But  in  every  community  of  irreligious  men  there  will  ever  be 
found  multitudes  who  will  crave  and  will  indulge  in  sensual  gratifi- 
cation. No  human  laws  and  no  temporal  penalties  can  reform  them. 
It  is  not  enough  that  you  demonstrate  the  evils  of  intemperance, 
or  that  you  array  severe  penalties  against  them.  The  lusts  of  the 
depraved  heart  will  rebel,  and  break  through  every  human  barrier. 
It  is  so  with  other  vicious  lusts ;  with  coveteousness,  deceit,  lewdness, 
and  revenge.  All  the  legislation  of  all  ages  has  failed  to  subdue 
these  lusts.  Men  will  commit  fraud  and  theft,  lying  and  perjury, 
obscenity  and  adultery,  violence  and  murder,  in  spite  of  all  laws  and 
penalties.  And  if  men  will  commit  these  offences,  when  they  know 
that  coveteousness,  lewdness  and  murder  are  in  themselves  sinful, 
can  we  expect  them  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
when  they  know  that  it  is  not  the  use,  but  the  abuse  of  these  which  is 
criminal  f  50 
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Let  us  suppose,  what  in  fact  is  not  fairly  supposable,  that,  by 
means  of  legislation,  drunkenness  should  be  banished  from  this  State, 
and  that  no  higher  influences  should,  during  this  time,  affect  the 
opinions  and  character  of  society,  would  intemperance  have  dis^ 
appeared  forever  ?  The  whole  history  of  man  and  the  solemn  testi- 
mony of  God  answers  this  question.  The  passion  which  now  burns 
in  many  breasts  would,  sooner  or  later,  insist  upon  gratification,  in 
spite  of  all  motives  of  expediency,  or  any  dread  of  civil  penalties. 
Such  a  lust  as  a  thirst  for  intoxicating  stimulants  cannot  be  curbed 
by  a  mere  sense  of  decency,  or  profit,  or  danger.  Stealing  is  inex- 
pedient and  dangerous ;  but  neither  the  laws  of  man  nor  of  God 
have  hitherto  succeeded  in  suppressing  this  crime  among  the  irre- 
ligious. 

What,  then,  is  our  inference  from  this  position  ?  Not  that  legisla- 
tion is  useless,  or  wholly  ineffective.  Drunkenness  and  the  accessa- 
ries to  drunkenness  call  for  civil  enactments,  just  as  do  theft  and 
violence.  Civil  laws  and  penalties  are  an  important  agency  in  God's 
moral  government,  and  men  should  avail  themselves  of  this  agency 
in  protecting  society  against  evil.  But  this  is  an  agency  which  is 
chiefly  usefid  in  lopping  off  the  branches  of  evil.  God  has  other 
agencies,  agencies  which  he  has  magnified  above  all  civil  restraints, 
and  which  he  employs  in  extirpating  '^  the  root  of  all  evil."  These 
agencies  are  his  ghrioue  gospel,  and  his  glorious  grace.  He  tells  ns, 
that  these  alone  are  adequate  to  the  production  of  real  temperance, 
when  he  declares  that  "  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  teniperanceJ* 
How  that  fruit  is  produced  he  also  tells  us,  when  he  exhorts  Chris- 
tians to  ^^add  to  their  faith  temj>erance.*'  He  who  exercises  a 
sincere  ^^  faith"  in  the  gospel  must  be  a  son  of  temperance ;  and 
exercising  such  a  faith  he  is  assured  of  aid  from  God,  the  Holy 
Spirit 

Just  in  proportion,  then,  as  the  gospel  is  intelligently  and  cordially 
embraced  will  real  temperance  progress,  because  such  believers  in 
the  gospel  abstain  from  intemperance  for  conscience  sake,  and  for 
love's  sake.  What  is  called  ^Hhe  Temperance  Reformation"  origi- 
nated in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  and 
other  Christians  were  the  first  to  make  a  bold  stand  and  a  resolute 
attack  upon  the  vice  of  intemperance.  If  many  ministers  have  of 
lat^  appeared  less  prominent  champions  of  temperance  than  some 
others,  it  has  only  been  because  the  war  has  been  conducted  iiqpon 
principles  which  they  knew  to  be  false  and  dangerous,  or  by  mea- 
sures which  they  deemed  harmful,  or  in  a  spirit  which  they  could 
not  sanction.  The  motives  and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  alone  can 
impart  permanency  and  safety  to  the  cause  of  temperance.  All 
other  motives  are  too  feeble  to  last  long,  or  to  suffer  much  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  The  Church  of  God  is  the  only  temperance 
society,  which  has  outlived  the  mutations  of  human  opinions  and 
usages.  It  has  existed  for  six  thousand  years,  and  it  will  exist  until 
time  shall  be  no  longer.  Every  Christian,  as  such,  is  a  professed  friend 
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of  temperance.  If  he  prove  intemperate,  he  proyes  that  he  is  a 
Christian  in  name  only.  K  he  violate  the  law  of  temperance  by  a 
single  act,  he  does,  by  that  act,  violate  a  solemn  vow  to  God.  If  he 
be  habitually  and  persistently  intemperate,  he  may  know  assuredly 
that  he  is  an  heir  of  wrath,  and  not  a  child  of  heaven. 

The  progress  of  the  gospel,  therefore,  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
correspondent  progress  of  temperance ;  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  gospel  will  be  the  jubilee  of  temperance.  Sin  brought  intem- 
perance into  our  world.    Holiness  alone  will  banish  it. 


THE  RICH  FOOL.* 


In  the  last  number  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  ^^  the 
danger  of  laying  up  treasure  on  earth."  The  example  which  was 
then  described,  is  that  of  the  rich  young  man,  who  refused  to  sell  his 
possessions,  give  the  proceeds  to  the  poor,  and  become  a  disciple  and 
follower  of  Christ.  Another  example  which  we  adduce,  is  that  of  the 
nan  who  is  usually  desi^ated  *^the  rich  fool."  The  instructive 
and  affecting  parable  in  which  the  conduct  of  this  man  is  pointed  out, 
is  contained  in  Luke  xiL  16 — 21.  ^^  The  ground,"  says  our  Lord, 
^'of  a  certain  rich  man  brought  forth  plentifully."  The  person 
spoken  of  was  rich,  he  had  extensive  fields^  and  these  on  one  occa- 
sion yielded  a  singularly  large  and  exuberant  crop.  God  caused  the 
rains  and  the  dews  to  fall,  the  sun  to  shine,  and  the  genial  influences 
of  the  sky  to  rest  on  this  man's  grounds,  and  the  result  was,  that  in 
autumn  there  was  such  a  harvest  as  that  the  owner  was  perplexed 
with  its  very  magnitude.  He  felt  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  to  dispose 
of  it*  ^^  And  he  thought  within  himself,  saying.  What  shall  I  do, 
because  I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow  my  goods  ?" 

Observe,  in  the  first  place,  what  this  man  aid  not  do.  He  did  not 
thank  God  for  his  goodness.  There  is  in  all  his  thoughts  no  recog- 
nition of  the  divine  beneficence.  There  does  not  go  up  from  his 
heart  a  single  emotion  of  gratitude  to  that  benignant  Being  whose 
bounty  had  loaded  him  with  this  abundance.  He  does  not  purpose 
to  honour  the  Lord  '^  with  the  first. fruits  of  his  increase,"  or,  as  a 
thankoffering,  to  dedicate  any  of  his  substance  to  the  cause  of  God. 
Nor  does  he  reflect  on  the  wants  of  others,  and  resolve  to  share  his  ful- 
ness with  the  poor  and  the  needy.  He  does  not  say,  I  have  more  than 
I  require ;  there  are  multitudes  around  me  cold,  hungry,  and  desti- 
tute ;  I  will  give  to  them  my  extra  store,  and  invite  them  to  rejoice 
with  me  in  the  good  things  which  the  Lord  has  conferred.  Had  he 
done  this  he  would  have  laid  up  treasure  in  heaven.  His  gifts  to 
the  poor  and  to  the  cause  of  religion,  bestowed  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  would  have  been  registered  on  high.  But  all  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  were  earthly  and  selfish. 

*  From  the  Becord  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Scotland. 
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Observe,  in  the  second  place,  what  he  did  resolve  to  do.  He 
resolved  that  he  would  build  new  and  more  ample  storehouses.  He 
would  not  enlarge  those  already  in  existence.  The  present  buildings 
had  becomq  quite  unsuitable  as  granaries  for  a  man  so  opulent  and 
BO  prosperous.  "  And  he  said,  This  will  I  do ;  I  will  pull  down  my 
bams  and  build  greater,  and  there  will  I  bestow  all  my  fruits  and 
my  goods." 

Observe,  in  the  third  place,  the  design  for  which  these  more 
spacious  buildings  were  to  be  provided.  It  was  a  design  thoroughly 
selfish  and  voluptuous.  ^^  And  I  will  say  to  my  soul,  Soul,  thou  hast 
goods  laid  up  for  many  years ;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry."  This  is  the  language  of  the  unrenewed  and  sinful  heart 
Man  is  reluctant  to  rely  on  God  for  his  daily  bread  ;  and  could  he 
realize  his  wishes,  he  would  accumulate  a  store,  which  would  secure 
him  against  want,  and  render  him  independent  of  divine  providence. 
This  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  wicked  mind ;  and  it  is  this  feel- 
ing which  prompts  many  to  put  forth  strenuous  exertions  to  acquire 
what  is  called  a  fortune  or  a  competence.  All  this  man's  thoughts 
centred  in  himself.  He  was  a  complete  sensualist.  Having  goods 
laid  up  for  many  years,  he  would  lay  aside  all  care  and  anxiety,  and 
surrender  himself  to  voluptuous  indulgences,  saying  to  his  soul,  ^'  Take 
thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry."  How  vividly  do  these  words 
depict  the  wishes  of  the  man  who  lives  for  himself,  and  whose  sole 
pleasure  lies  in  the  gratification  of  his  bodily  appetites. 

And  observe,  in  the  fourth  place,  the  result  of  this  conduct.  The 
scheme  was  carefully  weighed.  It  occupied  his  mind  by  day  and  by 
night ;  the  cares  of  wealth  deprived  him  even  of  sleep ;  for  it  seems 
that  it  was  during  the  night  season  that  his  final  resolution  was  taken. 
There  was  an  air  of  worldly  wisdom  about  the  plan.  It  indicated 
attention  and  forethought ;  and  as  the  goods  were  his  own,  might  he 
not  do  with  them  as  it  seemed  to  himself  proper  ?  So  he  reasoned 
and  decided  ;  and  he  saw  before  him  years  of  ease  and  mirth,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  prospect.  But  there  was  one  whose  goodness  he  had 
despised,  and  whose  favour  he  had  not  sought.  God  was  not  in  all 
his  thoughts ;  and  yet  without  his  permission,  he  could  not  enjoy 
what  he  possessed.  God  marked  his  selfishness,  and  determined  to 
take  him  away  from  all  his  wealth :  and  in  the  stillness  of  night,  just 
when  his  scheme  had  been  fully  formed,  and  when  he  was  luxuriating 
in  the  anticipation  of  years  of  sensual  pleasure,  the  divine  voice  fell 
on  his  ear,  calling  him  by  a  name,  and  denouncing  a  doom  the  most 
terrible  that  can  be  imagined.  ^^  But  God  said  unto  him.  Thou  fool, 
this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee :  then  whose  shall  those 
things  be  which  thou  hast  provided  ?" 

The  divine  Judge  styles  him  a  fool^  and  this  is  an  epithet  which 
none  may  controvert.  He  was  a  fool,  as  he  had  not  provided  for  the 
safety  of  his  immortal  soul,  as  he  had  not  taken  God's  friendship 
into  account  in  making  his  arrangements  for  the  future,  and  as  he 
had  purposed  to  use  his  wealth  for  merely  selfish  and  worldly  ends. 
Yes,  he  was  a  fool,  for  he  lost  his  soul,  lost  heaven,  lost  eternal  life, 
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and  lost  even  the  earthly  things  in  which  he  gloried.  That  night  his 
guilty  soul  went  to  the  judgment-seat  destitute  and  helpless,  and  he 
left  to  others  the  fruits  and  the  goods  which  he  had  impiously  called  his 
own,  and  which  he  had  sinfully  imagined  he  could  do  with  as  he 
chose.  "So,"  said  the  divine  Teacher,  "is  he,"  that  is,  is  every 
one  "that  layeth  up  treasure  on  earth,  and  is  not  rich  towards  God." 

This  is  not  a  solitary  case.  The  rich  fool  has  numerous  followers. 
His  conduct  is  imitated  by  all  those  who  seek  opulence  as  their  chief 
good,  and  who  are  unconcerned  about  the  friendship  of  God  and  the 
Ufe  of  their  souls.  His  folly  is  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  shared 
also  by  many  who  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  What  is 
the  difference  between  his  conduct  who,  when  he  had  received  a  large 
accession  to  his  property,  said,  "  I  will  pull  down  my  barns  and  biiUd 
larger  ones,"  and  the  conduct  of  those  who,  when  they  prosper  in  busi- 
ness, select  finer  and  more  costly  houses,  set  up  splendid  equipages, 
adopt  a  more  gorgeous  and  expensive  mode  of  living,  and  then  plead 
the  demands  which  a  worldly  style,  thus  voluntarily  assumed,  makes 
upon  them,  as  a  reason  for  withholding  from  the  cause  of  God  what 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  able  to  grant  ?  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  his  conduct  in  being  so  anxious  to  find  accommodation 
for  his  surplus  goods,  and  the  conduct  of  those  who,  instead  of  em- 
ploying the  gains,  which  their  daily  wants  do  not  need,  in  pro- 
moting the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom,  lay  them  aside  in  order 
to  provide  for  themselves  ease,  comfort  and  independence  7  And 
finally  what  is  the  difference  between  his  conduct  in  allowing  his 
mind  to  be  so  occupied  about  temporal  riches,  which  he  was  not  to 
enjo^,  and  which  he  was  to  leave  to  others,  and  the  conduct  of  those 
who  toil  hard  that  they  may  amass  that  which  they  will  never  require, 
which  they  have  no  intention  to  use  in  the  service  of  God,  and  which 
they  are  to  leave  behind  them  7  His  grand  sin  lay  in  his  selfishness. 
He  regarded  all  that  he  had  as  intended  for  his  personal  pleasure 
and  aggrandisement ;  and  thus  it  was  that  he  laid  up  treasure  on 
earth,  and  met  with  disappointment  and  woe. 

Let  Christians  shun  his  conduct,  if  they  would  avoid  his  loss.  L^t 
them  remember  that  all  their  worldly  goods  are  the  Lord's ;  that  as 
faithful  stewards  they  are  bound  to  use  them  for  his  glory,  and  that 
it  is  only  when  they  employ  them  in  a  right  manner  that  they  lay 
up  treasure  in  heaven,  become  rich  towards  God,  and  make  earthly 
things  contribute  to  their  eternal  happiness* 


The  Three  Conditions  of  Believers. — Thoy  were  "  dead  in  sins."  "  Ene- 
miea  to  God."  "  Children  of  wrath."  They  are  reconciled  to  God,  regenerated, 
washed,  sanctified,  obedient  children,  delight  in  the  Lord,  walking  in  love  and 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit.  They  wiU  be  saved  eternally,  crowned  with 
glory  and  immortality  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.  Happy  believers ! 
niightilv  delivered,  gloriously  saved,  and  waiting  for  glory's  crown.  Be  faith- 
foi,  and.  Boon  you  wiU  wear  it 
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A  HYMN  IN  AFFLICTION. 

APRIL,  1852. 

The  sky  of  fate  grows  dark  for  me, 
Fearful,  I  seek  thy  wrath  to  flee^ 
Yet,  Lord,  I  turn  and  trembline  say, 
•*  Thy  will — thy  will  be  done  alway  1" 

Too  hot  the  flames  which  purify ; 
Ah  heart  1  beat  not  so  shrinkin^y, 
But  whisper,  as  earth's  hopes  decay, 
**  Thy  will,  oh  Lord,  be  done  alway." 

Deeply  I  mourn  my  sinful  staAe,— 
Deeply  I  feel  thy  mercy  great ; 
Then  be  thy  chastenings  what  they  may. 
Let  me  prefer  thy  will  alway. 

My  flesh  is  weak,  the  tempter  strongs 
My  lips  thy  love  may  often  wrong ; 
Oh  guard  my  heart  and  lips  I  pray, 
Teach  me  to  love  iky  wiU  ^way. 

Teach  me  to  feel,  oh  gracious  Lord, 
Thy  chastening  rod  mjjusi  award; 
Teach  me  thy  mandates  to  obey. 
And  bow  me  to  thy  will  alway. 

Let  me  not  feel  one  wish  to  flee 

From  griefs  and  sorrows  sent  by  thee— 

Let  me  unshrinking,  firmly,  say, 

"  Thy  will"  dear  Lord  "  be  done"  oZtoay. 

Washmgton  City,  D.  C.  Nba  Delta. 


THE  EPISTLE  OP  JAMES. 


There  has  been  some  dispute  among  the  learned  as  to  the  aathor 
of  the  epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  James.  It  has  erer  been  a 
question  how  many  Jameses  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  There 
were  certainly  two  apostles  of  that  name;  for  they  are  distinctly 
mentioned  in  the  same  list  of  the  twelve,  one  as  the  son  of  Zebedee, 
the  other  as  the  son  of  Alphseus.  We  also  read  of  James  the  brother 
of  our  Lord.  In  the  12th  chapter  of  Acts,  it  is  recorded  that  James 
the  brother  of  John,  t.  e.  the  son  of  Zebedee,  was  put  to  death  by 
Herod.  According  to  the  best  chronological  computations,  this  event 
took  place  very  near  the  beginning  of  raul's  public  ministry,  before 
the  date  of  his  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Hebrews,  and  some 
years  anterior  to  that  of  the  epistle  to  James. 

After  the  death  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee^  it  is  supposed,  by 
some  interpreters,  that  there  are  still  two  Jameses  mentioned  in  the 
sacred  history,  viz. :  the  son  of  Alphseus,  and  the  brother  of  our 
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Lord.  The  prevalent  opinion  of  the  learned  now  appears  to  be  that 
these  were  one  and  the  same  person.  The  grounds  upon  which  this 
conclusion  rests  are,  chiefly,  two :  first,  that  by  comparison  and  com- 
bination, the  brother  or  kinsman  of  our  Lord  may  be  shown  to  be 
the  son  of  Clopas;  and  this  name,  however  unlike  it  may  seem  to  us, 
can  be  easily  identified,  by  a  probable  deduction,  with  Alphseus,  as 
different  corruptions  or  Greek  modifications  of  the  same  Semitic 
form.  The  other  reason  is,  that  James  is  subsequently  spoken  of, 
without  any  surname  or  description  being  added  to  distinguish  two 
or  more  of  the  same  name.  Paul,  it  is  true,  in  Gralatians,  calls  him 
James  the  brother  of  our  Lord ;  but  the  passage  is  historical,  and 
relates  to  a  period  when  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  living,  and  the  dis- 
tinction consequently  necessary ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  when 
he  speaks  of  him  again  in  the  same  context,  with  reference  to  a 
period  fourteen  years  later,  he  calls  him  James,  without  any  dis- 
tinctive addition  to  his  name. 

This  surviving  James,  the  son  of  Clopas  or  Alpfaseus,  and  Ae 
brother  of  our  Lord,  filled  an  eminent  station,  and  possessed  great 
authority,  in  the  primitive  church.  He  appears  to  have  been  per- 
manently settled  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  has  sprung  the  Romish 
tradition  that  he  was  the  prelate  of  that  see.  When  Paul  first  visited 
Jerusalem  after  his  conversion,  James  was  one  of  the  only  two 
apostles  whom  he  consulted.  When  he  went  again,  fourteen  years 
after,  he  speaks  of  James,  and  Cephas,  and  John,  as  seeming  to  be 
pillaTB,  and  as  having  given  to  him  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  to  go  among  the  Gentiles,  as  they  themselves  did  to  the 
circumcision*  When  raul  returned  from  his  missionary  tour,  it  was 
to  James  and  the  elders  that  he  made  report  of  all  tnat  God  had 
done  among  the  Gentiles,  through  his  ministry.  It  was  of  them  that 
he  took  advice  as  to  his  compliance  with  certain  ceremonial  requisi- 
tions of  the  law.  From  James,  as  an  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  we 
should  naturally  look  for  an  epistle  like  the  one  addressed  to  *^  the 
twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad." 

The  date  of  the  epistle  cannot  be  precisely  fixed,  but  may  with 
great  probability  be  set  down  as  posterior  to  that  of  Paul's  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  by  some  years  to  that  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
after  one  or  both  of  these  bad  come  into  general  circulation,  and,  of 
coarse,  after  there  had  been  b,  very  general  conversion  of  Jews  to 
the  Christian  faith,  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  occasion  of  his  writing  would  appear  to  be  the  persecutions 
suffered  by  the  Jewish  Christians,  an  evil  aggravated  by  internal 
strifes  and  the  pernicious  influence  of  erroneous  teachers. 

The  great  design  of  the  apostle  seems  to  be  to  correct  certain  dan- 
gerous perversions  of  important  Christian  doctrines.  Of  these  errors, 
the  most  important  is  the  arUinomian  abuse  of  the  doctrine  ofju9tifi- 
cation  by  faith  alone,  the  error  of  supposing  that  because  we  are  not 
justified  by  good  works,  we  are  not  bound  to  perform  them,  in  oppo- 
sition to  which  the  apostle  teaches  that  good  works  are  the  only 
proof  of  a  justifying  faith.    Another  error  which  he  seems  to  have 
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in  view,  is  that  of  supposing  that  obedience  to  one  part  of  the  law 
can  atone  for  disobedience  to  another^  in  opposition  to  which  he 
teaches  that  the  law  is  binding  as  a  whole,  and  that  he  who  offends 
in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all.  Another  error  which  he  seems  to  aim 
at,  is  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  mere  possession  of  the  means 
of  grace,  without  a  faithful  use  of  them,  gives  the  possessor  an  ad- 
vantage over  other  men,  in  opposition  to  which  error  he  exhorts  his 
readers  to  be  not  only  hearers  but  doers  of  the  word.  A  fourth 
point,  on  which  he  undertakes  to  disabuse  his  readers,  is  the  Tiature 
of  trvs  wisdom^  and  the  work  of  a  religious  teacher.  This  topic  occu- 
pies the  whole  of  the  third  chapter,  and  we  will  recur  to  it  hereafter. 

A  E  I  0  U. 


SPEECH  OF  GENEEAL  CASS  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  HENRY  CLAY. 

We  present  to  our  readers  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Lewis  Ca^s, 

Senator  from  Michigan,  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

June  30th,  1852,  on  the  official  announcement  of  the  death  of  Henry 

Clay.     The  speech  has  an  interest  on  account  of  Mr.  Cass'  high 

character  and  political  relations,  as  well  as  the  religious  spirit  it 

breathes.     A  gentleman  in  New  Orleans  writes  about  Mr.  Clay: — 

''  The  last  winter  of  his  residence  here,  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Mercer,  in  a  pri- 
vate interview,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  his  sentiments  on  the  most  in- 
teresting  of  all  subjects— religion.  He  said,  *  I  believe  in  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
though  I  am  not  certain  of  having  experienced  that  change  of  heart  which  divines 
call  the  new  birth.  But  I  trust  in  God  and  Jesus,  and  hope  for  immortality.  I 
have  not  for  years  retired  at  night  without  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  heaven ; 
and  that,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  he  would  be  pleased  to  prepare  me  for  the  joys 
of  another  and  better  world.  I  have  tried  tne  world  and  found  its  emptiness. 
It  cannot  fill  and  satisfy  the  human  mind.  My  dear  sir,  how  utterly  diaconaolale 
should  we  be  without  something  better  beyond  the  grave  V  " 

The  Rey.  Mr.  Butler,  the  Episcopal  minister  who  attended  Mr. 

Clay  during  his  sickness,  has  expressed  a  strong  conviction  that  the 

illustrious  statesman  was  prepared  for  his  departure.    He  states  as 

follows  :— 

**  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  with  him  frequent  religious  services  and 
conversations  in  his  room.  He  averred  to  me  his  full  faith  in  the  great  leading 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  the  fall  and  sinfulness  of  man,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the 
reality  and  necessity  of  the  atonement,  the  need  of  being  bom  again  by  the 
Spirit,  and  salvation  through  faith  in  the  crucified  Redeemer.  His  own  personal 
hopes  of  salvation  he  ever  and  distinctly  based  on  the  promises  and  the  grace  of 
Christ.  Strikingly  perceptible  on  his  naturally  impetuous  and  impatient  cha- 
racter was  the  influence  of  grace  in  producing  submission  and  i)atient  watching 
for  Christ  and  death.  On  one  occasion  he  spoke  to  me  of  the  pious  example  of 
one  very  near  and  dear  to  him,  as  that  which  led  him  deeply  to  reel  and  earnestly 
to  seek  for  himself  the  reality  and  blessedness  of  religion.  On  one  occasion  he 
told  me  that  he  had  been  striving  to  form  a  conception  of  heaven,  and  he  en- 
larged upon  the  mercy  of  that  provision  by  which  our  Saviour  became  a  partaker 
of  our  humanity,  that  our  hearts  and  hopes  might  fix  themselves  on  him.  On 
another  occasion,  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  very  near  his  end,  I  expressed  to 
him  the  hope  that  his  mind  and  heart  were  at  peace,  and  that  he  was  able  to  vest 
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iriih  cheerful  oonfidence  on  the  promises  and  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  He  said, 
with  much  feeling,  that  he  endeavoured  to,  and  trusted  that  he  did,  repose  his 
salvation  upon  Christ ;  that  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  look  at  Christianity  in  the 
li^t  of  speculation ;  he  had  never  doubted  its  truth,  and  he  now  wished  to  throw 
himself  upon  it,  as  a  practical  and  blessed  reality.  *  *  *  After  this  he  rallied, 
and  again  I  was  permitted  frequently  to  join  with  him  in  religious  services,  con- 
versation, and  prayer.  He  grew  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  Among  the  books  that  he  read  most  were  *  Jay's  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  Exercises,'  *  The  Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers,'  and  *  The  Christian 
Philosopher  triumphing  over  death.'  His  hope  continued  to  the  end,  though 
true  and  real,  to  be  tremulous  with  humanity  rather  than  rapturous  with  assur* 
ance.'' 

Mr.  Clay  died  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  June  29th. 

In  the  United  States  Senate^  after  the  official  announcement  of  Mr.  Clay's 
death  by  his  colleague,  Judge  Underwood,  the  Hon.  Lewis  Gass  rose  and 
paid  the  following  eloquent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  de- 
ceased:— 

Mr.  President : — Again  has  an  impressive  warning  come  to  teach  us  that 
''  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.''  The  ordinary  labours  of  this  hall 
are  suspended,  and  its  contentions  hushed  before  the  power  of  Him  who 
says  to  the  storm  of  human  passion,  as  he  said  of  old  to  the  waves  of  Gali- 
lee, ''  Peace,  be  still."  The  lessons  of  Providence,  severe  as  they  may  be, 
often  become  merciful  dispensations,  like  that  which  is  now  spreading  sor- 
row through  the  land,  and  which  is  reminding  us  that  we  have  higher  duties 
to  fulfil,  and  graver  responsibilities  to  encounter,  than  those  that  meet  us 
here,  when  we  lay  our  hands  upon  His  holy  word,  and  invoke  His  holy 
name,  and  promise  to  be  fsuthful  to  that  Constitution,  which  He  gave  us  in 
His  mercy,  and  will  withdraw  only  in  the  hour  of  our  blindness  and  diso- 
bedience, and  of  His  own  wrath. 

Another  great  man  has  fallen  in  our  land,  ripe  indeed  in  years  and  in 
honours,  but  never  dearer  to  the  American  people  than  when  called  from 
the  theatre  of  his  services,  and  removed  to  that  final  bar  where  the  lofty 
and  the  lowly  must  all  meet  at  last. 

I  do  not  rise  upon  this  mournful  occasion  to  indulge  in  the  language  of 
panegyric.  My  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  for  the  obligations 
of  the  living,  would  equally  rebuke  such  a  course.  The  severity  of  truth  is 
at  once  our  proper  duty  and  our  best  consolation.  Bom  during  the  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  our  deceased  associate  was  one  of  the  few  remaining 
public  men  who  connect  the  present  generation  with  the  actors  in  the  trying 
scenes  of  that  eventful  period,  and  whose  names  and  deeds  will  be  known 
only  in  the  history  of  their  country.  He  was  another  illustration,  and  a 
noble  one  too,  of  the  glorious  equality  of  our  institutions,  which  freely  offer 
their  reward  to  all  who  justly  seek  them ;  for  he  was  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune,  having  made  his  way  in  life  by  self-ezertion,  and  he  was  an 
early  adventurer  in  the  great  forest  of  the  West,  then  a  world  of  primitive 
vegetation,  but  now  the  abode  of  intelligence  and  religion,  of  prosperity  and 
civilization. 

But  he  possessed  that  intellectual  superiority  which  overcomes  surround- 
ing obstacles,  and  which  local  seclusion  cannot  long  withhold  from  general 
knowledge  and  appreciation.  It  is  almost  half  a  century  since  he  passed 
through  Chilicothe,  then  the  seat  of  government  of  Ohio,  where  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  on  his  way  to  take  his  place  in  the  very  body 
which  is  now  listening  to  this  reminiscence,  and  to  a  feeble  tribute  of  regard 
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from  one  who  saw  him  for  the  first,  time,  but  who  can  never  forget  the  im- 
pression he  produced,  by  the  charms  of  his  conversation,  the  frankness  of 
his  manner,  and  the  high  qualities  with  which  he  was  endowed.  Since 
then,  he  has  belonged  to  his  country,  and  has  taken  a  part,  and  a  promi- 
nent part,  both  in  peace  and  in  war,  in  all  the  great  questions  affecting  her 
interests  and  her  honour ;  and  though  it  has  been  my  fortune  often  to  differ 
from  him,  yet  t  believe  he  was  as  pure  a  patriot  as  ever  participated  in  the 
councils  of  a  nation. 

Seeking  to  attain  the  public  good  during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  Ions 
and  eventful  life,  he  exercised  a  powerful  influence  within  his  sphere  of 
action  through  the  whole  country.  Indeed,  wo  all  feel  and  know  this  ;  and 
we  know,  too,  the  eminent  endowments  which  gave  him  his  high  distinction. 
Frank  and  fearless  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  and  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  with  rare  powers  of  eloquence,  which  never  &iled  to  rivet  the 
attention  of  his  auditory,  and  wlhich  always  commanded  admiration,  even 
when  they  did  not  carry  conviction ;  prompt  in  decision  and  firm  in  action, 
and  with  a  vigorous  intellect,  trained  in  the  contest  of  a  stirring  life,  and 
strengthened  by  an  enlarged  experience  and  observation,  joined  to  an  ardent 
love  of  country,  and  to  great  purity  of  purpose — these  were  the  elements  of 
his  power  and  success,  and  we  dwell  upon  them  with  mournful  gratification, 
now  when  we  shall  soon  follow  him  to  the  cold  and  silent  tomb,  when  we 
shall  commit  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,  but  with  the 
blessed  conviction  of  the  truth  of  that  divine  revelation,  which  teaches  us 
that  there  is  life  and  hope  beyond  the  narrow  house  where  we  shall  leave 
him  alone  to  the  mercy  of  his  God  and  of  ours. 

He  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  praise  or  censure ;  bat  the 
judgment  of  his  contemporaries  has  preceded  and  pronounced  the  judgment 
of  history,  and  his  name  and  fame  will  shed  lustre  upon  his  country,  and 
will  be  proudly  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  for  long  ages  to 
come.  Yes,  they  will  be  cherished  and  freshly  remembered  when  Ihese 
marble  columns  that  surround  us — so  often  the  witnesses  of  his  triumphsi 
but  in  a  few  brief  hours,  when  his  mortal  frame  despoiled  of  Che  immortal 
spirit,  shall  rest  under  this  dome  for  the  last  time,  to  become  the  witnesses 
of  his  defeat  in  that  final  contest  when  the  mightiest  fall  before  the  great 
destroyer — ^when  these  columns  shall  themselves  have  fallen,  like  all  the 
works  of  man,  leaving  their  broken  fragments  to  tell  the  story  of  former 
-magnificence,  amid  the  very  ruins  that  announce  decay  and  desolation. 

I  was  often  with  him  during  his  last  illness,  when  the  world  and  the 
things  of  the  world  were  fast  fading  away  before  him.  He  knew  that  the 
silver  cord  was  almost  loosened,  and  that  the  golden  bowl  was  breaking  at 
the  fountain ;  but  he  was  resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence,  feeling  that 
He  who  gave  has  the  right  to  take  away,  in  his  own  good  time  and  manner. 

After  his  duty  to  his  Creator,  and  his  anxiety  for  his  family,  his  first  care 
was  for  his  country,  and  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union,  dear  to  him  in  the'  hour  of  death,  as  they  were  in  the 
vigour  of  life — of  that  Constitution  and  Union,  whose  defence,  in  the  last  and 
greatest  crisis  of  their  peril,  had  called  forth  all  his  energies,  and  had  stimu- 
lated those  memorable  and  powerful  displays  of  eloquence  which  he  who 
witnessed  can  never  forget,  and  which  no  doubt  hastened  the  final  catastrophe 
which  a  nation  now  deplores  with  a  unanimity  not  less  honourable  to  them- 
selves than  to  the  memory  of  the  object  of  their  affections;  and  when  we  shall 
enter  that  narrow  valley  through  which  he  has  passed  before  us,  and  which 
leads  to  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  may  we  be  able  to  say,  in  the  beaatiful 
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knguaee  of  the  hymn  of  the  dying  Christian :  ^^  Dyiogi  yet  ever  liying, 
triumphant  V 

*^  The  world  recedes,  it  disappears  I 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes — ^my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring ! 
Lend !  lend  your  wings  I  I  mount,  I  fly ! 
Oh  grave  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

Oh  Death  I  where  is  thy  stmg?'' 

"  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteonS;  and  let  my  laBt  end  be  like  his." 


ON  CERTAIN  CHANGES  IN  FORMS  OP  WORSHIP. 

Some  people  are  never  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  Like  a 
vessel  sailing  against  wind  and  tide,  they  mnst  be  always  tacking 
abont,  and  yet  losing  ground  at  each  turn.  Chance  is  good  when  it 
effects  a  real  improvement;  but  variations  from  old  forms,  merely  to 
suit  individual  tastes,  or  to  secure  transient  objects,  are  not  for 
general  edification.  Even  in  matters  indifferent,  changes  are  hazar- 
dous when  religion  is  involved. 

We  have  been  lately  struck  with  a  change,  introduced  into  the 
forms  of  worship  of  many  of  the  Congregational  and  New  School 
Presbyterian  churches.  We  refer  to  the  change  from  standing  to 
sitting  in  prayer,  and  from  sitting  to  standing  in  singing.  These 
innovations  have  their  origin  only  a  few  years  oack.  In  conversing 
lately  with  a  Congregational  clergyman,  he  informed  us  that  in  his 
youth  everybody,  except  the  infirm,  stood  up  during  prayer,  and  of 
course  sat  during  singing.  The  reverse  is  now  quite  extensively  the 
case.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  origin  of  the  innovation. 
The  Puritan  Recorder,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  leading  religious  papers 
in  the  country,  gives  the  following  explanation : 

What  was  thb  origin  of  the  custom  of  con^egations  sitting  down  to  pray? 
The  Presbyterian  refers  it  to  the  length  of  pubhc  prayers,  in  the  former  habits 
of  ministers.  But  while  we  would  make  no  defence  of  long  prayers,  we  doubt 
the  correctness  of  this  account  of  the  matter.  For  in  our  view  the  prayers  were 
shortened  before  the  sitting  began. 

As  far  as  our  observation  and  recollection  serve  us,  the  new  custom  came  in 
with  the  ''new  measures,"  that  were  introduced  into  New  England  by  Mr. 
Finney.  ^  We  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  New  England  congregation  sitting  in 
prayer  till  we  saw  it  in  Boston,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Finney  was  carrying  for- 
ward his  revival  measures  here  in  1831.  And  then  we  had,  and  ever  since  have 
had  the  impression,  that  the  practice  came  in  with  him — ^whether  by  his  recom- 
mendation we  cannot  say.  If  we  are  mistaken  in  this,  or  if  others  can  give  a 
truer  account  of  the  matter,  we  hope  to  stand  corrected.  For  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  while  for  the  public  to  know  where  and  when  this  new  custom  took 
its  beginning. 

Other  persons,  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  have  concurred  with 
the  ^'  Recorder"  in  the  opinion  that  the  New  Measure  dispensation 
of  Messrs.  Finney^  Burchard,  &c.,  introduced  the  change  in  ques- 
tion.   What  the  object  of  these  reformers  was,  it  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
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plain.  Was  it  the  love  of  notoriety,  the  ambition  to  "do  something/^ 
the  itch  to  "leave  a  mark" — an  infirmity  not  rare  in  reformers?  Of 
was  it  found  to  "work  best"  with  the  system  of  new  measures,  and 
adopted  as  an  expedient  to  carry  out  plans !  Or  was  it  a  kind  of 
"act  and  testimony"  against  old  practices  and  old-schoolism  in 
general — a  partition  wall  over  against  the  ruins  of  a  dead  ortho- 
doxy? Whatever  was  the  object  of  the  reformation,  we  venture  a 
few  remarks. 

1.  Differences  in  the  forms  of  worship  are  generally  the  result  of 
differences  in  theological  opinion.  The  various  denominations  of 
Christians  are  usually  characterized  by  differences  in  religious  wor- 
ship. The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Episcopalians,  who  approach 
each  other  in  doctrine,  have  a  strong  affinity  in  forms.  The  Con* 
gregationalists  and  the  Presbyterians,  whose  Confession  of  Faith  has 
Hitherto  been  the  same,  have  had  almost  entirely  the  same  usages  in 
public  worship.  The  Methodists  have  forms,  which  correspond  to 
the  excitements  of  a  peculiar  type  of  divinity.  The  different  sects 
are  commonly  marked  by  distinctions  which  strike  the  eye  as  well  as 
the  mind.  When  new-schoolism  arose  in  theology,  it  was  accom- 
panied by  its  outward  badges.  The  new  measuire  men  were  the  new 
divinity  men  too. 

2.  One  innovation  leads  to  another.  Whether  the  rising  in  sing- 
ing led  to  the  sitting  in  prayer,  or  vice  versa,  we  do  not  know. 
Probably  the  former.  The  Methodists,  who  more  nearly  resemble 
the  Revival  men,  so  called,  make  much  of  their  singing  and  pos- 
tures ;  and  the  itinerant  evangelists  of  the  Congregational  and  Pres- 
byterian churches  copied  a  good  many  things,  doctrinal  and  practical, 
from  the  followers  of  Wesley.  We  think  it  probable,  if  not  certain, 
that  the  rising  in  singing  was  the  antecedent  of  the  sitting  in  prayer. 
The  one  led  necessarily  to  the  other.  Other  changes  will  follow  in 
time. 

8.  Let  our  own  ministers  take  warning.  There  is  a  tendency 
sometimes  to  get  up  something  new,  in  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment. A  few  weeks  ago  we  heard  a  young  licentiate  from  Prince- 
ton, after  giving  out  the  hymn,  say :  "  The  congregation  will  please 
to  rise  in  singing  the  fourth  verse,  which  is  a  verse  of  praise !"  We 
wonder  if  the  young  man  thought  that  a  large  part  of  the  hymns 
require  standing,  on  the  principle  he  mentioned.  On  the  last  Sab- 
bath we  heard  another  of  our  ministers  announce :  "  The  congrega* 
tion  are  requested  to  stand  in  singing  this  hymn."  At  least  one  of 
the  auditors,  who  reluctantly  complied  with  the  request,  was  very 
much  puzzled  to  know  the  reason,  and  he  is  yet  in  the  dark.  There 
was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  case. 

4.  The  usages  of  our  fathers  in  the  house  of  God  ought  to  be  re- 
tained for  these  four  reasons,  if  for  no  others.  They  are  good 
usages.  They  are  characteristic  of  our  Church.  Change  leads — 
we  know  not  where.  Many  devout  people  are  always  annoyed  at 
needless  innovations. 
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THE  POWER  OF  THE  FAMILY.* 

The  social  organization  of  families  is  the  direct  ordinance  of  God. 
And  if  in  anything  this  commendation  could  be  heightened,  it  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  family  relation  was  constituted  in  Paradise, 
as  the  perfection  of  a  perfect  state.  The  family  and  the  Sabbath 
are  the  only  two  positive  institutions  that  have  come  to  us  from  the 
time  that  man  dwelt  in  Eden  in  the  favour  of  his  Maker,  and  con- 
versed with  him,  as  friend  with  friend.  Upon  this  basis  has  our  God 
founded  all  the  superstructure  of  human  society.  To  the  young  of 
all  other  animals,  the  parental  duty  is  discharged  by  an  attention  to 
their  merely  physical  and  present  wants.  With  age  and  strength 
come  to  each  alike  all-sufiScient,  unfailing  instinct,  which  is  to  them 
all  that  they  need.  But  man,  far  above  them  in  a  spiritual,  mental^ 
and  moral  nature,  needs  something  more  than  a  supply  of  his  bodily 
wants — something  more  than  a  careful  nourishing  of  his  physical 
frame  to  its  full  maturity  of  growth.  He  is  to  be  trained  in  his 
mental  and  moral  faculties.  His  inner  and  spiritual  being  is  to  be 
developed  with  a  careful  hand.  And  by  so  much  as  his  existence  as 
a  rational  and  immortal  creature  excels  that  of  merely  animal  life, 
by  so  much  is  this  to  be  subject  to  more  careful  and  diligent  culture. 

To  this  end  is  it  that  the  infant  is  committed  to  the  charge  of 
comparative  wisdom  and  experience.  On  the  one  side  is  feebleness 
and  helplessness — mind  at  first  existing  but  in  its  capabilities — put- 
ting itself  forth  slowly,  acquiring  strength,  and  hardening  into  con- 
sistency and  into  fixedness  of  habit  in  the  most  gradual  manner.  On 
the  other  is  strength  and  power  to  command,  experience  to  guide, 
and  authority  to  direct,  through  these  many  years  of  childhood  and 
of  youth.  And  when  on  the  one  hand  there  is  the  strong  love  and 
yearning  of  parental  affection,  seeking  the  welfare  of  these  little 
ones,  looking  forward  through  the  vista  of  years,  that  reach  over  in- 
to eternity,  on  the  other  there  is  a  reverence  and  respect,  a  disposi- 
tion to  rely  upon  the  wisdom  and  the  judgment  of  the  parent — a 
readiness  to  follow  his  opinions,  and  to  adopt  without  question  all  his 
decisions. 

This  relation,  with  the  almost  unlimited  power  of  influence  in  the 
parent,  with  an  equal  capability  in  the  child  of  being  influenced, 
our  God  has  instituted,  and  set  at  the  very  door  of  each  succeeding 

*  Part  of  a  fast-day  sennoD,  recently  deliyered  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Eels,  New- 
btttyport,  Mass. 
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generation  of  mankind.  It  is  the  safeguard  that  he  has  left  against 
a  state  of  utter  anarchy  and  confusion.  Were  men  to  come  upon 
the  stage  of  existence  in  the  full  possession  of  all  their  powers,  there 
would  be  nothing  in  all  human  institutions  of  any  stability.  Unre- 
strained by  any  subjection  to  control,  and  unbound  by  any  tradition- 
ary judgment,  and  destitute  of  that  common  wisdom  which  is  now 
the  gift  of  long  experience  to  the  whole  community,  each  would  rush 
eagerly  after  his  own  present  will — earth  would  be  confusion,  and  hu- 
man society  a  chaos.  The  fullest  illustration  of  this  possible  among 
men  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  France  in  her  first  revolution — 
poor,  unhappy  France,  seemingly  destined  of  heaven  to  be  a  preg- 
nant example  of  all  the  evils  of  human  society.  There,  when  the 
despotism,  which  alone  had  thought  and  acted  m  civil  and  political 
matters,  was  at  once  thrown  aside,  the  falling  shackles  left  the  power 
of  giants  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  as  unwise  as  untaught  chil- 
dren in  the  matters  upon  which  they  were  to  act,  and  like  maniacs 
Itnd  demons  did  they  toss  about  all  things  human  and  divine,  until 
even  their  good  intentions  ended  in  the  deeper  tyranny  of  a  military 
despot.  In  even  the  worst  state  of  human  society,  this  necessary 
relation  of  infancy  and  youth  to  riper  years  is  a  preventive  of 
greater  evils — ^it  is  that  which  in  its  influences  alone  renders  society 
possible — it  is  a  mark  of  God's  goodness  and  mercy  to  a  fallen 
world.  Yea,  it  is  in  fact  his  ordinance  by  which  he  says,  as  by  the 
sands  to  the  roaring  billows,  to  human  corruption,  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  farther. 

But  while  every  part  of  this  relation  was  meant  for  good,  and  is 
so  far  good  that  in  its  lowest  e£Sciency  it  prevents  an  imaginable 
worse  state  of  things,  it  may  be  neglected — ^it  may  be  perverted. 
These  opportunities  given  of  God  to  the  heads  of  each  family,  thus 
at  the  beginning  of  each  successive  generation,  or  society  of  men,  in- 
volve corresponding  duties.  And  these  duties  are  equal  to  our  power 
in  the  case.  God  puts  into  the  hands  of  two  of  his  creatures  a 
young  immortal,  and  his  word  to  them  is,  ^'  Train  this  child  for  me." 
And  to  this  end  use  every  power  and  every  influence  with  which  you 
find  yourself  endowed.  And  society  also  has  a  right  to  demand 
such  a  moral  cultivation,  as  shall  in  due  time  give  to  it  a  member  to 
build  up,  and  strengthen,  and  purify,  and  not  to  debase,  and  cast 
down,  and  destroy. 

This  power  is  exceeding  broad.  God  only  can  change  the  heart, 
but  short  of  this  the  character  of  the  child  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
parents.  God  has  given  great  power  in  this  matter,  and  he  requires 
us  to  use  it.  ^^  I  know  my  servant  Abraham,''  was  his  eulogy  on  the 
patriarch,  ^^  he  will  command  his  children  after  him."  Such  is  the 
susceptibility  of  the  young  mind  to  impressions,  that  making  due  al- 
lowance for  the  working  of  an  independent  moral  machinery,  the 
child  is  but  the  reflected  image  of  the  influences  that  have  surrounded 
it,  forming  ever,  and  formed  unconsciously,  as  the  sun  paints  the 
image  of  passing  things  upon  the  prepared  plate  of  the  artist. 

From  this  power,  placed  first  and  foremost  in  the  parents'  hands, 
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God  and  society  demand  in  dne  time  a  subject  and  a  member  trained 
to  usefulness  and  to  virtue — ^with  the  bond  of  good  habits  and  cor- 
rect modes  of  thought  thrown  around  a  depraved  nature,  that  they 
may  in  some  degree  restrain  and  control  it.  A  mere  reverence  for 
authority — a  deference  to  established  opinion,  and  a  habit  of  yield- 
ing respect  and  obedience  to  any,  is  of  itself  good,  even  though  the 
principles  inculcated  have  otherwise  been  evil  or  indifferent.  But 
when  the  power  given  by  God  has  been  used  in  the  best  way  to  train 
the  subjects  of  it  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fear  of  God,  then  the  re- 
sult of  it  is  for  the  glory  of  our  God,  and  the  best  good  of  mankind. 
Out  of  well  constituted,  well  regulated  families,  where  God  is  recog- 
nised and  honoured,  come  those  youth  who  are  the  strength  of  the 
State  in  all  its  interests,  and  the  hope  of  the  Church.  When  the 
word  of  the  God  that  made  us  is  made  the  food  of  the  soul  from  its 
earliest  capability,  then  is  all  done  that  man  can  do  to  insure  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  and  the  power  of  the  Church,  with  the  salvation 
of  the  soul.  The  Bible  calls  for  family  government  in  the  right 
way,  and  where  the  Bible  is  loved  there  is  found  the  true  picture  of 
what  a  family  should  be.  It  was  the  family  that  was  the  glory  of 
Scotland,  and  the  glory  of  New  England.  The  Bible  made  the 
family  what  it  shoula  be,  and  the  family  made  the  pulpit  and  the 
school,  and  all  together  have  in  former  time  made  New  England  and 
Scotland  pre-eminent  in  moral  and  mental  power  and  energy  above 
any  other  nation.  While  the  family  is  kept  what  it  should  be,  the 
whole  harvest  of  evils  is  prevented,  cut  off,  nipped  in  the  bud. — 
And  on  the  contrary,  if  the  influence  of  home  training  is  neglected 
for  gcod,  or  perverted  for  evil,  the  Church  and  the  State  will  strive 
to  little  purpose,  and  almost  in  vain,  to  remedy  the  defect,  and  to 
save  all  good  institutions  from  crumbling  to  ruin,  while  every  thinff 
evil  comes  in  with  a  full  tide,  and  spreads  over  all  the  relations  of 
society.  W.  W.  E. 


AN  INTERESTING  FAMILY. 


In  the  year  1839  I  settled  in  L ,  New  York.    My  first  visit 

to  the  S.  family  created  an  interest  in  it,  which  was  increased  with 
every  subsequent  visit.  It  consisted  of  the  parents  and  eight  chil- 
dren— three  sons  and  five  daughters.  Seven  of  them  were  still  liv- 
ing under  the  parental  roof.  The  father  was  not  a  member  of  the 
church,  but  he  was  a  disciple  secretly.  Mrs.  S.  was  a  mother  in  our 
Israel,  and  though  a  sickly  constitution  deprived  her  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  privileges  of  God's  house,  her  daily  walk  and  con- 
versation were  such  as  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in 
all  things.  The  children  were  in  infancy  dedicated  to  God  in  bap- 
tism ;  and  the  parents  endeavoured  by  precept  and  example  to  train 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.    All  the  chil^ 
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dren  were  remarkable  for  amiability  of  temper^  respect  for  tbeir  pa- 
rents, reverence  for  religion,  and  love  for  one  another.  It  was  in- 
deed refreshing  to  resort  to  that  fireside  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
matured  piety  and  counsel  of  the  mother,  and  the  respectful  and 
eager  attention  of  the  children.  At  this  time  none  of  the  children 
were  numbered  among  the  followers  of  Jesus :  though  I  often  thought 
^Hhey  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom."  I  thought  that  such  prayers 
as  were  offered  in  their  behalf  would  be  answered :  and  that  such  a 
desire  to  listen  to  the  glad  news  of  salvation,  and  the  oft  glistening 
eye,  already  gave  evidence  that  their  hearts  were  drawn  to  Jesus  by 
the  cords  of  love.  In  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  Mrs.  S. 
whilst  I  was  mourning  over  the  desolation  of  Zion,  she  said  she  felt 
as  if  better  days  were  in  store  for  us,  and  that  it  had  been  impressed 
upon  her  mind,  that  she  would  live  to  see  all  her  children  converted« 
She  clung  to  this  glorious  hope  with  a  faith  that  seldom  wavered. 
Some  years  passed  away,  and  still  no  season  of  refreshment  came. 
Iniquity  abounded,  and  the  love  of  many  had  waxed  cold.  Some  of  us 
were  ready  to  cry  out,  "Is  thy  mercy  clean  gone,  and  wilt  thou  be 
favourable  no  more  ?"  Yet  there  were  those  who  fervently  prayed 
that  God  would  revive  his  work,  by  pouring  out  his  Spirit  upon  us ; 
and  none  with  stronger  faith  than  Mrs.  S.  The  time,  the  set  time, 
to  favour  Zion  had  come ;  and  here  and  there  one  and  another  began 
to  ask,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?" 

Among  one  of  the  first  families  which  I  was  called  to  visit  was 
that  of  Mr.  S. ;  and  that  visit  can  never,  never  be  forgotten.  I 
found  five  of  the  children  convinced  of  sin,  and  ready  to  sink  under 
the  burden  which  oppressed  them.  It  was  a  house  of  mourning. 
These  dear  children,  though  patterns  in  every  good  word  and  work, 
felt  that  they  were  sinners,  great  sinners.  They  were  stripped  of  self- 
righteousness,  and  confessed  that  their  only  hope  of  salvation  was 
in  the  sovereign  mercy  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  parents 
were  "  sorrowing,  yet  rejoicing."  And  whilst  we  endeavoured  to  lead 
them  to  the  Saviour,  we  felt  as  if  angels  were  already  rejoicing  over 
repenting  sinners.  Another  lady  who  was  present  was  for  the  first 
time  brought  to  feel  her  need  of  a  Saviour.  Not  to  multiply  par- 
ticulars, during  that  revival  of  religion  that  praying  mother  was  per- 
mitted to  rejoice  with  us,  in  the  hope  that  her  own  eight  children, 
with  two  sons  and  one  daughter-in-law,  were  united  to  Jesus  by  faith, 
and  rejoicing  in  him  as  all  their  salvation  and  desire. 

At  our  next  communion  fifty-five  were  added  to  our  church,  on 
confession  of  their  faith.  One  was  thirteen  years  of  age ;  another 
was  in  his  eightieth  year,  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning.  Was 
not  this  season  of  refreshing  an  answer  to  prayer  ?  a  fulfilment  of 
that  promise,  "  they  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy  ?" 

Two  years  after  this,  Mrs.  S.  was  laid  upon  a  sick  and  dying  bed. 
I  often  visited  her  during  her  sickness.  She  had  a  hope,  that  was 
like  an  anchor  to  her  soul,  sure  and  steadfast,  for  it  was  cast  within 
the  vail.  Death  was  disarmed  of  its  terror;  and  though  bound  to 
the  world,  to  her  family  and  friends,  and  the  church,  by  many  tender 
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ties,  she  often  adopted  the  language  of  Simeon,  ^^  Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  handmaid  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation."  For  a  week  before  her  death  she  was  deprived  of  the 
power  of  speech,  and  although  we  regretted  her  inability  to  give  her 
parting  advice  to  her  family,  and  her  dying  testimony  to  the  precious- 
ness  of  the  Saviour,  and  her  own  interest  in  him,  none  of  us  could 
doubt  that  she  slept  in  Jesus,  and  that  her  happy  spirit  had  joined 
the  church  triumphant. 

Less  than  a  year  passed  away  when  0.  was  laid  upon  a  sick  bed. 
He  was  twenty-five  years  of  age — as  amiable,  as  exemplary  a  youth 
as  could  be  found,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Many  a  prayer 
ascended  for  his  recovery.  The  disease  baffled  the  skill  of  all  the 
physicians.  A  friend  as  gently  as  possible  informed  him  that  the 
physician  had  little  hope  of  his  getting  well.  For  a  time  his  trust 
m  Jesus  seemed  to  be  shaken,  and  he  passed  through  a  season  of 
darkness  and  spiritual  conflict.  Through  Christ  he  came  off  con- 
queror ;  and  for  a  number  of  days  before  his  death  he  spake  the 
language  of  Canaan,  and  when  racked  with  pain  longed  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ.  Jesus  was  precious  to  his  soul,  and  whilst  his 
father,  brothers,  and  sisters  wept,  he  was  composed,  yea  cheerful ; 
and  he  comforted  them  with  the  prospect  of  meeting  an  unbroken 
family  above.  His  last  words  were,  ^^  Now  I  am  happy,  now  I  am  in 
heaven." 

Nine  months  had  scarcely  passed  away  when  it  became  evident 
that  the  "  quick  consumption"  was  rapidly  wasting  the  lovely  and 
delicate  frame  of  Mary.  I  have  often  said,  in  contemplating  her 
modest  behaviour,  her  amiable  temper,  her  retired  but  ardent  piety, 
"  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all." 
She  sat  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  was  evidently  fast  ripening  for  that  country 
where  the  inhabitants  shall  no  more  say  ^'  we  are  sick."  In  less 
than  two  months  from  the  time  that  danger  was  apprehended,  her 
gentle  spirit  joined  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  They  were 
lovely  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  are  not  divided. 

Having  visited  the  same  part  of  the  country  after  an  absence  of 
six  months,  I  soon  heard  that  another  of  the  sons  was  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  consumption.  I  could  not  resist  the  call  to  visit  those 
with  whom  I  had  often  both  rejoiced  and  wept.  The  scene  was  truly 
melancholy,  but  melancholy  not  without  hope.  There  sat  two 
sisters,  like  Martha  and  Mary  by  the  bed  of  the  dying  Lazarus.  And 
there  was  the  brother,  with  sunken  cheek  and  hollow  eyes.  In 
almost  inaudible  words  he  welcomed  me.  The  grace  of  God  sus- 
tained him.  He  manifested  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 
As  we  knelt  around  the  bed  of  our  dying  friend,  we  were  joined  by 
the  father  and  brother,  and  our  prayer  was,  that  to  live  might  be 
Christ — to  die  gain.  I  then  bade  that  youth  and  that  interesting 
family  a  silent  adieu  (my  feelings  did  not  admit  of  utterance),  ex- 
pecting to  meet  no  more  until  we  met  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 
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THE  ANGELS  OP  GRIEF. 

With  silence  only  as  their  benediction, 

Qod's  angels  come. 
Where,  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  affliction. 

The  soul  sits  dumb. 

Yet  would  we  say,  what  every  heart  approveth. 

Our  Father's  will, 
Calling  to  him  the  dear  ones  whom  he  loYcth, 

Is  mercy  still. 

Not  upon  us  or  ours  the  solemn  angel 

Hath  evil  wrought ; 
The  funeral  anthem  is  a  glad  evangel. 

The  good  die  not ! 

God  calls  our  loved  ones,  but  we  lose  not  whoUj 

What  he  hath  given ; 
They  live  on  earth,  in  thought  and  deed,  as  truly 

As  in  his  heaven. 

[WhiiHer. 


MBlmml  anb  ^^lograpJiimL 


THE  ANCIENT  SYNODICAL  SCHOOL. 

In  these  times,  when  the  attention  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
again  strongly  turned  to  the  long  neglected  duty  of  educating  her 
children  in  schools  and  seminaries  under  her  own  maternal  supervi- 
sion, it  is  well  to  look  back  sometimes  to  the  efforts  which  she  pat 
forth  when  she  was  but  a  young  mother — when  her  hands  were  weak 
and  her  means  were  small. 

Among  the  earliest  of  our  institutions  was  the  Synodieal  School  ai 
New  London,  Chester  County,  Pa.  In  its  outer  equipments — its 
locality,  a  retired  farm  in  a  new  settlement ;  its  buildings,  most  pro- 
bably of  logs ;  the  meagre  salaries  of  its  principal  and  usher — ^it  was 
plain  and  unpretending;  and  in  our  days  such  an  establishment 
would  excite  no  feeling  except  that  of  contempt.  But  within  this 
rude  casket  lay  hid  diamonds  of  sterling  worth.  There  was  the 
grammar-school,  the  college,  the  theological  seminary,  all  combined 
in  one.  On  these  walls  hung  out  the  broad  and  noble  banner,  on 
which  was  inscribed,  "  All  persons  who  please  may  send  their  chil- 
dren and  have  them  instructed,  gratiSj  in  the  languages,  philosophy, 
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and  divinity."  On  this  altar  of  edacation  the  weak  and  scattered 
congregations  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  laid  their  annual  offerings, 
the  fruits  of  patient,  self-denying  toil,  that  no  worthy  but  needy 
student  might  turn  away  with  the  bitter  thought  that  no  man  cared 
for  him.  There  laboured  Francis  Alison,  as  principal — ^born  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  educated  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  next 
a  tutor  in  this  country  in  the  family  of  Governor  Dickinson,  of 
Delaware,  then  ordained  and  installed  pastor  ever  the  congregation 
of  New  London — ^whom  Bishop  White,  one  of  his  pupils,  declared  to 
be  ^'a  man  of  unquestionable  ability  in  his  department,"  and  of 
whom  Joshua  Edwards  wrote,  that  he  ^'  was  the  finest  Latin  scholar 
in  America ;"  a  man  who  earned  for  himself  the  distinguished  name 
of  ^^  the  Busby  of  America."  And  around  these  rude  benches  were 
seated  lads  and  youth,  plain  and  simple  in  their  dress  and  manners, 
^^  alike  unknowing  and  unknown,"  but  who  in  after  years  played 
well  their  parts,  and  made  their  marks  upon  the  age*  There,  under 
the  master's  hand,  the  rude  materials  received  the  polish  that  fitted 
them  to  stand  as  noble  pillars  in  the  Church  and  State.  There 
were  preparing,  for  the  time  of  need,  the  men  who  thundered  in  the 
forum,  graced  the  bench,  or  triumphed  in  the  field,  who  filled  the 
chairs  of  colleges,  subscribed  their  names  to  our  country's  Magna 
Charta,  or  who  eloquently  pleaded  in  the  pulpit  the  cause  of  the 
divine  Redeemer. 
A  few  days  ago  the  writer  trod  upon  the  site  of  this  almost  for- 

fotten  school.  He  had  long  known  that  it  had  stood  upon  a  certain 
eld,  but  exactly  where  no  one  could  tell.  One  uniform  green  sward 
covered  the  surface,  and  the  only  relic  of  the  things  that  were  was  a 
venerable  lilac  bush,  spared  as  a  memento  of  other  days.  But  a  few 
months  since,  the  soil  being  newly  turned  up,  the  plough-share  re- 
vealed the  old  foundations  in  all  their  just  proportions — a  moderate 
sized  dwelling,  and  not  many  yards  distant  one  much  smaller,  doubt- 
less the  base  of  the  school-house.  It  was  a  place  for  thought.  Here 
fived  and  taught,  surrounded  by  his  pupils,  that  man  of  Qod.  Here 
studied  and  struggled  McKean,  and  Bead,  and  Smith,  who  all  signed 
that  perilous  but  immortal  document,  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence ;  here  Ramsey,  the  historian,  Charles  Thomson,  and  William- 
son, distinguished  in  their  country's  annals;  here  Provost,  Ewing, 
and  Latta,  the  faithful  and  beloved  ministers  of  Christ.  Here  our 
beloved  Church  trained  up  her  sons  to  battle  for  the  rights  of  their 
country  and  the  truths  of  their  God.  But  where  are  they  now  ? 
All  gone,  but  not  forgotten.  Their  names,  their  worthy  deeds  re- 
main, to  stimulate  the  men  of  the  present,  and  the  youth  of  the 
coming  age. 

And  that  school,  commenced  by  Alison  in  1741,  and  adopted  by 
the  Synod  as  its  own  in  1744,  though  long  since  levelled  to  the  dust, 
does  still  survive.  In  the  Delaware  Academy  and  College,  at  New- 
ark, it  has  always  had  a  lineal  descendant ;  and,  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  in  name  and  locality,  it  has  had  a  worthy  successor  in 
the  New  London  Academy.    Apart  from  these,  it  has  served,  and 
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still  serres,  as  a  watchword  with  which  to  rouse  the  energies  of  our 
Presbyterian  Zion  in  the  great  work  of  educating  her  sons.  When 
her  zeal  in  this  noble  cause  begins  to  flag,  the  watchmen  on  the  walls 
have  but  to  shout,  *^  Remember  the  worthy  deeds  of  your  worthy 
sires !     Remember  the  old  Synodical  School  of  New  London !" 

R,P.  D. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OP  CHARLBS  BEATTT. 

Charles  Beatty,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
was  a  zealous,  able,  self-denying  minister  of  the  Word,  whose  praise 
has  come  down  to  the  present  generation,  through  the  traditions  of  a 
century.  He  was  a  Barnabas  in  character — a  good  man,  full  of  the 
Holy  Grhost  and  of  faith. 

Mr.  Beatty  was  born  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  the  year 
1712,  or  1715.  His  father,  John  Beatty,  was  also  a  native  of  Ireland, 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  stock,  and  was  an  officer  of  the  British  army. 
His  mother,  Christiana  Beatty,  whose  maiden  name  was  Clinton^  was 
of  English  descent.  His  father  died  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
his  mother,  with  her  brother,  Charles  Clinton,*  their  families,  and 
several  others  of  their  relatives  and  friends,  resolved  to  emigrate  to 
America.  They  were  induced  to  leave  the  country  of  their  birth, 
principally  in  consequence  of  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  Established 
Church  towards  Dissenters.  They  were  Presbyterians.  They  em- 
barked for  Philadelphia  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  1729,  but  owing 
to  a  peculiar  and  disastrous  train  of  circumstances,  did  not  arrive 
until  the  month  of  October,  when  they  were  landed  at  Cape  Cod.t 
They  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place  until  the  spring  of  1731, 
when  they  removed  with  their  families  to  a  part  of  Ulster,  now  Orange 
County,  i^ew  York,  where  they  formed  a  flouriBhing  settlement. 

Mr.  Beatty's  inheritance  was  the  manly  and  religious  training  which 
the  Scotch-Irish  are  accustomed  to  give  their  chUdren.  His  educa- 
tion, however,  was  above  the  common  grade.'  In  Ireland  he  had 
been  sent  to  a  classical  institution,  and  had  obtained  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  languages  before  he  emigrated  to  this  country.  Providence 
designed  the  young  student  for  a  useful  career  in  a  distant  land,  and 

*  Chwles  Clinton  wm  the  father  of  George  Clinton,  Goyemor  of  the  State  of  New  Yoric, 
and  Vice  Preaident  of  the  United  States,  and  grandfather  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  abo  Goremor 
of  New  York. 

f  Thej  engaged  a  ship  at  Dahlin,  commanded  hy  a  Capt  Rymer,  and  had  her  hoand  to 
them  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  agreement  For  several  days  before  they  landed 
their  allowance  was  half  a  boisoaitand  half  a  pint  of  water  for  twenty -four  hoars.  Several 
of  the  passengers  died  of  famine,  among  whom  was  a  daughter  of  ChrisUaaa  Beatty,  and  a 
son  and  daughter  of  her  brother,  Charles  Clinton.  It  was  believed  by  the  passengers  that 
the  captain  had  been  bribed  to  subject  them  to  privation  and  hardship,  for  the  purpose  of 
discouraging  emigration.  Cape  Cod  was  the  first  land  seen  by  them  on  the  Amenean  ooast^ 
and  there  the  captain  was  induced,  in  consideration  of  a  sufficient  sum  of  money,  to  land 
them. 
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cave  him  the  early  adyantages  and  opportanities  which  prepared  him 
for  influence  in  future  life. 

Like  many  a  faithful  senrant  of  Christ,  Mr.  Beatty  was  not  rich 
in  this  world's  goods.  He  pursued  for  his  livelihood  the  mercantile 
profession,  which  in  that  day  was  doubtless  on  a  small  scale.  His 
business  led  him  from  time  to  time  to  carry  goods  for  sale  into  the 
country  neighbourhoods ;  and  on  one  of  these  excursions  he  stopped 
at  the  Log  College,  superintended  by  the  celebrated  William  Tennent. 
Li  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Mr.  Tennent,  induced,  no  doubt, 
by  the  sagacity  and  correct  behaviour  of  the  young  man,  made  some 
remarks  to  draw  out  more  of  his  character  and  acquirements,  when 
the  merchant  replied  in  good  Latin,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  veteran 
teacher.  After  much  conversation,  in  which  Mr.  Beatty  manifested 
fervent  piety  and  considerable  religious  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  good 
education  in  other  respects,  Mr.  Tennent  addressed  him  thus : — ^^  Y  ou 
must  quit  your  present  employment.  Go  and  sell  your  merchandize, 
and  return  immediately,  and  study  with  me.  It  will  be  a  sin  for  you 
to  continue  in  this  profession,  when  you  may  become  qualified  for 
the  ministry,  and  be  useful  in  winning  souls.'"^  The  word,  spoken 
in  season,  went  to  the  heart  of  the  young  man ;  he  sold  his  remain** 
ing  goods,  and  came  back  to  be  a  student  in  the  Log  College.  Thus 
God,  who  had  sent  him  to  America  for  his  purposes,  until  then  un- 
known, sent  him  to  Neshaminy  to  understand  the  intent  and  glory 
of  his  providence.  Charles  Beatty  had  reason  to  bless  God  for  that 
interview  with  good  old  William  Tennent ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  of 
the  coincidences  and  wonders,  connected  with  the  occasion,  that 
Charles  Beatty  became  William  Tennent's  successor  in  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  church  of  Neshaminy. 

He  commenced  his  studies  for  the  ministry  at  a  most  eventful  time. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  was  agitated  by  the  differences  respecting 
vital  religion,  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  it,  which  ultimately 
ended  in  the  schism  of  1745.  The  Log  College  was  the  training 
place  of  the  revival  men.  Its  influence  was  for  the  purity  of  the 
Church,  and  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  It  resisted  the  formality  of 
a  dead  orthodoxy,  and  inculcated  the  necessity  of  a  living  zeal  in  the 
Christian  ministry.  Mr.  Beatty  was  probably  an  inmate  of  the  Log 
College  when  Whitefield  first  visited  Philadelphia ;  and  he  no  doubt 
heard  that  great  man  when  he  preached  the  gospel  in  the  old  grave- 
yard of  Neshaminy,  where  the  old  church  formerly  stood.  God  be 
praised  for  the  dear  men  of  the  olden  time,  and  for  the  scenes  of  the 
great  revival !  Trained  up  under  such  influences,  Mr.  Beatty  united 
zeal  to  orthodoxy,  and  became  a  burning  and  a  shining  light. 

He  was  licensed  Oct.  13, 1742,  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
which  took  the  lead  on  the  New  Side,  and  which  had  withdrawn  from 

*  This  anecdote  is  given  on  the  aathority  of  I>r.  Miller,  who  YxtA  it  from  the  lips  of  Dr, 
Jtodgertf  a  ootemporvry  and  friend  of  Charlee  Beatty.  There  is  internal  evidence  of  its 
correcUiess  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  B.  did  not  receive  his  license  until  his  twenty-seventh  year, 
and  was  therefore  probably  engaged  in  some  other  bosiness,  before  going  to  the  Log  College. 
The  only  wrong  impression,  left  by  the  anecdote,  as  recorded  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Rodgers,  is 
that  Mr.  Beatty  was  of  a  low  origin.  Few  fitmUies  in  this  conntry  were  of  a  higher  or 
better  lineage.  One  of  th«  famUy  reoordi  iayi  that  he  was  bom  in  171S,  which  would  make 
hiia  thirty  yean  old  at  hii  liceBfiira. 
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the  Synod  two  years  before.  In  this  year  the  increasing  infirmities 
of  old  Mr.  Tennent  induced  him  to  seek  a  release  from  his  pastoral 
charge ;  and  in  the  following  year,  a  call  was  presented  from  Nes- 
haminj  to  Mr.  Beatty,  and  he  was  ordained  Dec.  14th,  1743.  The 
last  time  that  Wm.  Tennent  sat  in  Presbytery  was  at  this  ordination 
of  his  pupil. 

Mr.  Beatty*s  ministry  had  its  trials  from  the  beginning.  A  part 
of  the  Neshaminy  Church  had  for  some  years  shown  signs  of  dis- 
affection to  Mr.  Tennent  and  his  revival  friends.  Mr.  McHenry,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Presbytery,  had  preached  at  Neshaminy,  more  or 
less  since  1740,  and  in  1743  he  received  a  call  from  the  disaffected 
portion  of  the  Church.  The  same  division  occurred  at  Abington, 
Under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Treat ;  but  in  neither  case 
was  the  disaffection  large  or  permanent,  although  it  naturally  created 
an  unpleasant  state  of  .things.  Mr.  Beatty  was  faithfid  in  his 
ministry,  and  the  church  was  edified  and  enlarged. 

He  was  a  man  of  true  missionary  spirit.  He  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  evangelization  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  frequently  went  on 
excursions  to  preach  to  them  the  gospel.  Mr.  Treat,  his  neighbour 
at  Abington,  was  a  man  of  kindred  spirit.  They  were  both  intimate 
friends  of  David  Brainerd^  the  celebrated  missionary  to  the  Indians. 
When  Brainerd  came  to  Philadelphia,  in  1745,  to  see  the  Governor 
on  business  connected  with  his  mission,  President  Edwards  remarks : 
"  In  his  journey  to  and  from  thence  he  lodged  with  Mr.  Beatty,  a 
young  Presbyterian  minister.  He  speaks  of  seasons  of  sweet  spiritual 
refreshment  which  he  enjoyed  at  his  lodgings."  On  April  20th, 
21st  and  22d,  Brainerd  and  Beatty  assisted  Treat  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper,  ^^  according  to  the  method  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland."  They  all  preached;  and  at  the  end  of  the  services, 
Brainerd  records  in  his  journal,  ''  came  home  with  Mr.  Beatty  to  his 
lodgings,  and  spent  the  time,  while  riding,  and  afterwards,  vexy 
agreeably  on  divine  things." 

In  June,  1745,  there  occurred  a  memorable  communion  season  at 
Neshaminy,  whose  influence  on  pastor  and  people  was  no  doubt  strong 
and  lasting.  At  Mr.  Beatty's  invitation,  Brainerd  came  to  assist  him 
in  the  services ;  and  the  following  is  Brainerd* 9  account  taken  from 
his  own  journal : — 

June  8.  Was  exceedindy  weak  and  fatigued  with  riding  in  the  heat  Te8te^ 
day;  but  being  desired,  I  preached  in  the  afternoon,  to  a  crowded  audience, 
from  Is.  xl.  1,  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God."  God  was 
pleased  to  give  me  great  freedom,  in  opening  the  sorrows  of  God's  people,  and 
in  setting  before  them  comforting  considerations.  And,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  it 
was  a  sweet  melting  season  in  that  assembly. 

Lord^a  day,  June  9.  Felt  some  longing  desires  of  the  presence  of  God  to  be 
with  his  people  on  the  solemn  occasion  of  the  day.  In  the  forenoon  Mr.  Beatty 
preached ;  and  there  appeared  some  warmth  in  the  assembly.  Afterwards,  I 
assisted  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper :  and  towards  the  close  of  it| 
I  discoursed  to  the  multitude  extempore,  with  reference  to  that  sacred  passage, 
Isa.  liii.  10,  "  Yet  it  f)leased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him."  Here  God  gaye  me  great 
assistance  in  addressing  sinners:  and  the  word  was  attended  with  amazing 
power ;  many  scores ,  if  not  hundreds^  in  thai  great  assembly,  consisting  of  three 
or  four  thousand,  toere  very  much  affected;  so  that  there  wu  a  "  very  grwU  moitm- 
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ing.  Wee  (he  mourning  of  Hiadadriminon"  In  the  evening  I  could  hardly  look 
anybody  in  the  face,  because  of  the  imperfections  I  saw  in  my  performances  in 
the  day  past. 

June  10.  Preached  with  a  eood  degree  of  clearness  and  some  sweet  warmth, 
irom  Psal.  xvii.  15,  "  I  shaU  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy  likeness.'^ 
And  blessed  be  God  there  was  a  great  solemnity  and  attention  in  the  assembly, 
and  sweet  refreshment  among  God's  people;  as  was  evident  then  and  after- 
wards. 

June  11.  Spent  the  day  mainly  in  conversation  with  dear  Christian  friends, 
and  enjoyed  some  sweet  sense  of  divine  things.  0  how  desirable  it  is  to  keep 
company  with  God's  dear  children  I  These  are  the  *'  excellent  ones  of  the  earth, 
in  whom,"  I  can  truly  say,  '4s  all  my  delight.''  0  what  delight  it  will  afford 
to  meet  them  all  in  a  state  of  perfection  1    I^rd,  prepare  me  for  that  state! 

When  Brainerd*s  health  failed,  in  1746,  and  he  was  about  to  leave 
New  Jersey,  his  faithful  friends.  Treat  and  Beatty,  bade  him  a  fare- 
well yisit,  of  which  the  following  record  is  made  by  Brainerd : 

Od,  28,  1746.  Rode  to  Princeton  in  a  very  weak  state ;  had  such  a  violent 
fever,  by  the  way,  that  I  was  forced  to  alight  at  a  friend's  house,  and  lie  down 
for  some  time.  Near  night  was  visited  by  Mr.  Treat,  Mr.  Beatty,  and  his  wife, 
and  another  friend.  My  spirits  were  refreshed  to  see  them ;  but  I  was  sur- 
prised, and  even  ashamed,  that  they  had  taken  so  much  pains  as  to  ride  thirty 
or  forty  miles  to  see  me.  Was  able  to  sit  up  most  of  the  evening,  and  spent 
the  time  in  a  very  comfortable  manner  with  my  friends. 

Od,  29.  Rode  about  ten  miles  with  my  friends  who  came  yesterday  to  see 
me,  and  then  parted  with  them  all  but  one,  who  stayed  on  purpose  to  keep  me 
company,  and  cheer  my  spirits. 

Perhaps  the  ^'one  who  stayed  on  purpose"  was  the  zealous  and 
affectionate  Charles  Beatty,  with  whom  Brainerd  had  often  taken 
sweet  counsel. 

The  even  tenor  of  a  country  pastor's  life  does  not  commonly  afford 
stirring  incidents  of  biography,  beyond  the  record  of  faithful  Chris- 
tian labours.  In  these  Mr.  Beatty  was  abundant,  both  in  his  own 
congregation  and  among  the  Indians.  He  was  a  punctual  attendant 
on  the  Judicatories  of  the  Church.  He  attended  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Synod  of  New  York  at  Elizabethtown,  in  1745,  when  President 
Dickinson  was  elected  Moderator,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  United 
Synods  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  at  PhiladelpMa,  in  1768,  of 
which  his  friend,  Gilbert  Tennent,  was  Moderator.  His  name  is 
only  omitted  on  the  Synodical  records,  in  1760-61  and  1768-9, 
when  he  was  in  England,  or  engaged  in  public  services. 

Immediately  after  the  union  of  the  two  Synods  in  1758,  active 
measures  were  taken  to  establish  ^'the  fund  for  the  relief  of  poor 
Presbyterian  ministers,  and  ministers*  widows  and  their  children." 
A  charter  for  this  fund  was  laid  before  the  Synod  in  1759,  and 
"  thankfully  accepted."  Mr.  Beatty  was  placed  upon  the  committee 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  regulation  and  management  of  the  fund,  as 
also  were  Gilbert  Tennent,  Dr.  Alison,  Samuel  Finley,  and  John 
Blair.  Measures  were  taken  at  this  time  to  place  the  whole  matter 
in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  Synod  determined  to  send  one  of  their  number  to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  to  solicit  benefactions  for  this  fund.  Dr.  Bod- 
gers,  of  New  York,  was  first  appointed  on  this  mission ;  but,  on  his 
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declining,  Mr.  Beatty  was  appointed,  in  1760,  to  undertake  tlie  work, 
and  was  h^hly  successful  in  its  prosecution.  He  witnessed  the 
coronation  of  George  III.,  was  presented  at  the  court,  and  received 
from  His  Majesty  a  handsome  donation  for  the  fund.  He  also 
visited  Holland  before  his  return. 

In  1768  Messrs.  Beatty  and  John  Brainerd  were  commissioned  by 
the  Synod  to  take  a  missionary  tour  into  the  destitute  frontier  settle- 
ments. But  the  Indian  war,  which  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  1763, 
and  whose  chief  theatre  was  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  interrupted  the 
mission. 

In  1764  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Synod,  and  opened  the 
following  Synod  with  a  sermon  from  Titus  iii.  8. 

In  1766  the  Synod  again  took  up  the  subject  of  sending  a  mission 
to  explore  the  frontier  settlements,  and  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  Indian  tribes.'*'  Messrs.  Beatty  and  Duffield  were  appointed  on 
this  expedition.  Mr.  Beatty  left  Philadelphia  on  August  12th,  1766; 
and  on  the  fourth  day  reached  Carlisle,  where  Mr.  Duffield  was  settled. 
It  was  then  arranged  that  Mr.  Beatty  should  go  and  preach  to  the 
destitute  settlements  on  the  Juniata,  whilst  Mr.  Duffield  should  explore 
Path  Valley,  Fanet,  and  the  Gove.  Among  the  interesting  items 
recorded  in  Mr.  Beatty's  Journalf  about  a  settlement  on  the  Juniata 
between  the  Narrows  and  Aughwick,  is  ^^  ihi9  was  the  first  sermon 
ever  preached  in  these  parts"  The  two  ministers  met  on  the  29  th, 
at  Fort  Littleton,  about  ten  miles  east  of  "  Mr.  McGonnel's  at  the 
Sideling  Hill.''  From  thence  they  went  to  Bedford,  and  passing 
through  Fort  Ligonier,  they  reached  Pittsburg  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber. The  following  account  of  their  arrival  at  Pittsburg  will  be  read 
with  interest.  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  there  were 
not  probably  thirty  houses  in  this  now  famous  city : 

5th.  Friday.  Sat  out  early  this  morning,  and  rode  to  Turtle  Creek,  eig^t 
miles,  before  breakfast ;  and  riding  eighteen  miles  more,  we  arrived  at  Fort 
Pitt,  a  little  before  night.  We  immediately  waited  upon  the  commanding  offi- 
cer. Captain  Murrav,  who  received  us  politely,  and  introduced  us  to  the  Ker. 
Mr.  M'Lagan,  chaplain  to  the  forty-second  regiment,  part  of  which  are  now  in 
garrison  here. 

6th.  Saturday,  Remained  at  Pittsburg,  and  received  much  civility  from  the 
corps  of  officers  here.  They  invited  us  to  their  table,  and  the  commanding 
officer  ordered  us  a  room  in  the  fort  while  we  stayed.  Mr.  M'Lagan,  with  some 
other  gentlemen  of  the  place,  Aimished  us  with  blankets  to  sleep  in,  and  some 
other  necessaries,  so  that  we  fiured  as  well  as  we  could  expect. 

7t;h.  Sabbath,  At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  M'Lagan,  preached  in  the  forenoon, 
to  the  garrison  in  the  fort,  while  Mr.  Duffield,  at  the  same  time,  preached  to 

*  It  is  stated  in  AUen^a  Biographieal  Dictionary  that  Mr.  Beatty  was  a  missionary 
to  the  Indians  from  1740  to  1765.  This  is  a  mistake.  He  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  Indians,  and  often  preached  to  them.  But  he  was  pastor  of  the  Neshaminy  Ghnreh 
from  his  ordination  to  his  death.  We  have  examined  the  Minutes  of  New  Brufuwkk 
Presbytery  from  1743  to  1751,  when  the  Ahington  Presbytery,  including  Neshamio/, 
was  formed;  the  Minutes  of  Abington  from  1752  to  1768,  when  it  was  merged  into 
Philadelphia  Presbytery ;  and  the  Blinutes  of  Philadelphia  onward,  and  find  no  proof 
of  Mr.  Allen's  assertion. — Ed, 

f  This  Journal  was  published  in  London  in  1768,  and  contains  much  interesting 
information.    It  has  never  been  published  in  this  country. 
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the  people,  "wlio  live  in  some  kind  of  a  town  without  the  fort,  to  whom  I  also 
preached  in  the  afternoon.  The  audience  were  yery  attentive,  and  much 
engaged. 

The  preaching  of  the  missionaries  at  Pittsburg  was  not  in  vain. 
While  they  were  preparing  to  set  out  to  visit  the  Indians  in  Ohio, 
^  a  person  came  to  us  under  deep  impressions,  inquiring  what  he 
should  do  to  be  saved."     Others  were  very  attentive. 

Leaving  Pittsburg"^  on  the  10th,  the  travellers  crossed  the  Alle- 
ghany river  in  a  canoe,  "swimming  our  horses  along-side  of  it."  On 
the  18th  they  reached  the  Indian  town,  called  Kighalampeghay  on 
the  Muskingum,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Fort  Pitt, 
where  the  dbief  of  the  Delaware  tribe  lived.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Beatty*s  account  of  his  first  sermon  to  the  Indians : 

"  At  eleven  o'clook,  or  a  little  after,  one  of  the  council  came  to  our  hut,  in  order 
to  conduct  us  to  the  Council  Uouse,  where  his  majesty  lives.  A  considerable 
number  both  of  men  and  women  attended. 

'*  This  momine,  being  retired  to  the  woods,  I  was  at  some  loss  how  to  speak  to 
these  benighted  heathens,  who  had  never  heard  a  sermon.  After  looking  to 
God  for  direction,  I  considered  the  practice  of  the  inspired  apostle,  Paul,  (he 
great  doctor  of  the  Gentiles,  who  preached  Christ  immediately  to  them  as  well 
as  to  the  Jews.  I  resolved  to  follow  his  example,  as  it  was  in  this  way  of 
preaching  the  blessing  of  success  was  to  be  expected. 

*<  I  began  divine  worship  by  singing  part  of  a  psahn,  having  previously  ex- 
plained the  eeneral  drift  and  meaning  of  it  to  them.  (PsalmoKdv,  by  the  way, 
la  exceedin^y  pleasing  to  the  Indians.)  I  then  prayed,  and  me  mterpreter 
repeated  my  praver  to  them  in  their  own  lanzuaee. 

"  I  then  ]»reacned  to  them  from  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  Luke  xv.  ii. 
By  way  of  introduction,  I  gave  some  short  account  or  man's  primitive  happy 
state — then  of  his  fall — how  all  mankind  were  concerned  therein,  and  affected 
by  it — and  that  this  the  Bible  taught  us,  and  sad  experience  and  observation 
abundantly  confirmed.  I  then  illustrated  our  sad  condition,  particularly  by  the 
prodigal  son,  and  showed  what  hopes  of  mercy  and  encouragement  there  were 
for  us  to  return  to  God,  the  father,  through  CHirist,  from  the  striking  example 
before  them,  delivering  so  much  at  a  time  as  the  interpreter  could  well  retain 
and  deliver  exactly  again,  making  things  as  plain  as  possible,  using  such  simi- 

^Before  leaving  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Beattie  crossed  over  to  see  the  burning  mountain, 
and  gives  the  following  account :  **  In  the  afternoon  we  crossed  the  Moceonghehela 
riTer,  accompanied  by  two  gentlemen,  and  went  up  the  hill,  the  great  hill  opposite 
the  fort,  by  a  very  steep  and  difficult  ascent,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  that  part  of 
it  more  particularly  from  which  the  garrison  is  supplied  with  coals,  which  is  not  far 
from  the  top.  A  fire  being  made  by  the  workmen  not  far  from  the  place  where  they 
dug  the  coal,  and  left  burning  when  they  went  away,  by  the  small  dust  oommunl- 
eatod  itself  to  the  body  of  coals,  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  has  been  burning  now  almost 
a  twelvemonth  entirely  under  ground,  for  the  spaoe  of  twenty  yards  or  more  along 
the  faee  of  the  hill  or  rock,  the  way  the  vein  of  coal  extends,  the  smoke  ascending 
up  through  the  chinks  of  the  rocks.  The  earth  in  some  places  is  so  warm,  that  we 
eould  hardly  bear  to  stand  on  it.  At  one  place  where  the  smoke  came  up  we  opened 
an  hole  in  the  earth  till  it  was  so  hot  as  to  bum  paper  thrown  into  it ;  the  steam 
that  came  out  was  so  strong  of  sulphur  that  we  coald  scarce  bear  it.  We  found 
pieces  of  matter  there,  some  of  which  appeared  to  be  sulphur,  others  nitre,  and  some 
a  mixture  of  both.  If  their  strata  be  large  in  this  mountain,  it  may  become  a  vol- 
cano. The  smoke  arising  out  of  this  place  appears  to  be  much  greater  in  rainy 
weather  than  at  other  times.  The  fire  has  ali^dy  undermined  some  part  of  the 
mountain,  so  that  great  fragments  of  it,  and  trees  with  their  roots,  are  fallen  down 
ita  face.  On  the  top  of  Ae  mountain  is  a  very  rich  soil,  covered  with  a  fine  verdure, 
and  has  a  very  easy  slope  on  the  other  side  that  which  we  ascended,  so  that  it  mi^ 
be  easily  cultivated." 
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lies  as  they  were  well  ftcquainted  with,  in  order  to  convey  a  more  clear  idea  of 
the  truth  to  their  minds.  There  was  a  close  attention  paid  by  most  of  the  audi- 
ence to  the  truths  that  were  delivered,  not  only  as  they  might  appear  to  them, 
new  and  striking,  as  I  hoped,  but  as  matters  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
infinitely  interesting.  Some,  more  especially  the  women,  seemed  really  to  lay 
things  to  heart. 

"  After  sermon  was  over  we  sat  a-while  with  them.  We  then  proposed  to 
speak  to  them  again  in  the  afternoon,  if  it  was  agreeable.  We  were  told  it 
would  be.    We  then  withdrew." 

The  missionaries  set  out  on  their  return  on  the  24th  of  September; 
reached  Fort  Pitt  on  the  28th,  Bedford  on  October  4th,  Carlisle 
the  10th,  and  Neshaminy  on  the  15th.  The  following  report  was 
made  to  the  Synod : 

*'  Messrs.  Beatty  and  Duffield's  mission  among  the  Indians  and  frontiers  came 
under  consideration.  And  they  report  that  they  performed  their  mission  to  the 
frontiers  and  among  the  Indians.  That  they  found  on  the  frontiers  numbers 
of  people  earnestly  desirous  of  forming  themselves  into  congregations,  and  de- 
claring their  willingness  to  exert  their  utmost  in  order  to  have  the  gospel  among 
them,  but  in  circumstances  exceedingly  distressing  and  necessitous  from  the 
late  calamities  of  the  war  in  these  parts.  And  a£o,  that  they  visited  the  In- 
dians at  the  chief  town  of  the  Delaware  Nation,  on  the  Muskingum,  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  beyond  Fort  Pitt,  and  were  received  much  more  cheer- 
fully than  they  could  have  expected.  That  a  considerable  number  of  them 
waited  on  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  with  peculiar  attention,  many  of  them 
appearing  solemnly  concerned  about  the  great  matters  of  religion,  that  they 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  of  having  further  opportunities  of  hearing  those 
things ;  that  they  informed  them  that  several  other  tribes  of  Indians  around 
them  were  ready  to  join  with  them  in  receiving  the  gospel,  and  earnestly  desiiv 
ing  an  opportunity.  Upon  the  whole,  that  there  does  appear  a  very  agreeable 
prospect  of  a  door  opening  for  the  gospel  being  spreaa  among  those  poor 
oenighted  savage  tribes.'' 

Mr.  Beatty  cherished  an  ardent  desire  to  do  something  more  for  the 
Indians ;  and  when  he  went  to  Scotland  in  1768,  he  wrote  an  inter- 
esting account  of  American  Missions  among  the  Indians,  and  of  the 
encouragements  for  Missionary  labour  among  them.  The  letter  was 
addressed  from  Greenock  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Erskino,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  is  a  curious  and  valuable  document. 

Mr.  Beatty's  last  public  service  was  in  behalf  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey — an  institution  which  took  the  place  of  the  Log  College  in 
the  affections  of  the  friends  of  learning  and  religion.  He  was  ap- 
pointed trustee  in  1763,  and  remained  a  true  friend  to  its  interests 
until  his  death.  The  college  being  greatly  in  need  of  funds,  the 
trustees  requested  Dr.  Witherspoon  to  visit  the  West  Indies  in  its 
behalf ;  but  the  latter  not  being  able  to  go,  Mr.  Beatty  was  commis- 
sioned in  his  place.  Death  terminated  his  labour  of  love,  and  frus- 
trated the  undertaking.  Shortly  after  reaching  the  island  of  Barba- 
does,  he  died  at  Bridgeton,  of  yellow  fever,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1772.  His  grave  is  in  a  strange  land,  but  the  American  Church  has 
the  rich  inheritance  of  his  zeal,  his  public  spirit,  his  labours  for  the 
souls  of  men,  and  his  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  only  writings  of  Charles  Beatty,  known  to  the  writer,  are 
1.   The  Journal  of  a  two-month's  tour  among  the  frontier  inhabitants 
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of  Pennsylvania,  1768.  2.  Letter  to  the  Rev.  John  Erskine,  D.  D., 
in  which  the  theory  that  the  Indians  are  the  descendants  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  is  maintained  by  a  variety  of  arguments.  Dr.  Boudinot,  in 
his  "  Star  in  the  East,"  appeals  frequently  to  Mr.  Beatty's  work. 
8.  Further  remarks  respecting  Indian  affairs,  containing  an  historical 
account  of  what  had  been  done  for  the  Indians  in  America.  4.  Double 
honour  due  to  the  laborious  Gospel  Minister :  a  sermon  preached  at 
Fairfield,  N.  J.,  1756,  at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  William  Ram- 
sey. These  few  writings  show  a  strong  and  well  cultivated  mind. 
The  sermon  is  an  uncommonly  able  exposition  of  its  subject. 

Mr.  Beatty  had  a  large  family ;  and  his  descendants  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  are  very  numerous,  and  among  the  reputable,  religious 
and  influential  in  the  community.  He  was  married  June  24th,  1746, 
to  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Reading,  President  of  the  Council  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  successor  to  the  Government  on  the  death 
of  John  Hamilton,  in  1747,  and  again  on  the  death  of  Governor 
Belcher,  in  1767.*  Mrs.  Beatty  died  in  1768,  of  a  cancer.  Her 
husband  sailed  with  her  to  Great  Britain,  to  obtain  medical  advice  in 
London ;  but  she  died  at  Greenock,  to  which  port  the  vessel  belonged, 
a  short  time  after  their  arrival.  Six  of  their  ten  children  reached 
mature  life,  and  four  of  his  sons  served  their  country  in  the  army 
of  the  Revolution,  the  fifth  not  being  old  enough.  General  John 
Beatty y  of  Trenton,  "was  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
President  of  the  Trenton  Bank,  and  a  Ruling  Elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  Colonel  Erkuries  Beatty ^  was  an  officer  in  the  Re- 
volution, and  accompanied  General  Sullivan  into  Western  New  York. 
He  was  the  father  of  one  of  our  ministers,  the  Rev.  Chables  Clinton 
Beatty,  D,  D.,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  whose  praise  is  in  our  churches. 
Dr.  Reading  Beatty  was  an  intelligent  physician  at  Newtown,  Pa.,  where 
his  father  often  preached ;  he  was  the  Ruling  Elder  in  the  church. 
Charles  Clinton  Beatty  died  early,  being  wounded  at  Germantown. 
William  Pitt  Beatty  was  a  Ruling  Elder  in  the  Church  at  Columbia. 
Maryy  the  eldest  daughter,  married  the  Rev.  Enoch  GhreeUy  who  was 
one  of  the  worthiest  ministers  of  his  generation,  and  who  was  settled 
in  Deerfield,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Green  died  in  Philadelphia  a  few  years 
ago,  aged  96.  Elizabeth  married  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fithian^  of  N.  J., 
a  chaplain  in  the  revolutionary  army,  who  died  while  in  the  army.  She 
afterwards  married  Mr.  Joel  Fithian^  of  Roadstown,  N.  J. 

In  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Beatty  was  grave  and  dignified,  with 
a  fine,  manly,  open  countenance ;  in  manners,  benignant  and  cour- 
teous ;  his  delivery  in  the  pulpit  was  zealous  and  attractive ;  and  as  a 
Christian  minister,  and  a  Christian  gentleman,  his  intercourse  and 
example  were  exemplary.  His  household,  'Hrained  after  him,''  and 
their  descendants — ^most  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  some  of  them  elders — ^have  risen  up  to  call  him 
blessed. 

Precious  is  the  memory  of  the  Fathers! 

*  John  Beading  was  among  the  earliest  friends  of  Pxinoeton  College.    His  name 
■taads  first  on  the  list  of  its  trustees. 
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The  Mjfttety  Solved:  or  Irtland^$  MUerie* ;  the  grand  Cau$e  and  CVirs.    By  the  B«y.  Ed- 
ward Marcus  Dill,  M.  D.    New  York,  R.  Carter  A  Brothers.    1852. 

Mr.  Dill  has  done  a  thorough,  straightforward  work  for  Ireland.  He 
takes  hold  of  the  plough,  like  a  man  who  has  been  used  to  subsoil  furrows. 
He  understands  Ireland  well,  with  all  its  hoggery,  social,  political,  and  reli- 
gious. The  land  of  Erin  is  the  pauper-land  of  Christendom.  Her  decline, 
a  number  of  years  antecedent  to  the  iamine,  had  been  as  steady  as  the  fall- 
ing tide.  About  three-fourths  of  all  the  dwellings  in  Popish  Ireland  are 
built  of  mud ;  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  families  live  in  buildings  of  but 
One  apartment  each,  and  two-thirds  of  the  population  subsist  on  potatoes. 
In  1848,  the  number  of  paupers,  public  and  out-door,  exceeded  two  mil- 
lions, or  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population.  Oh,  St.  Patrick !  St.  Patrick ! 
thou  destroyer  of  reptiles,  what  demon  haye  thy  suooessors  substituted  in 
their  place  f 

During  the  fiunine  of  1847,  it  is  estimated  that  one  million  of  the  inhabit- 
ants perished.  The  country  was  transformed  into  a  grayeyard  and  a  poor- 
house,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  whole  families  dead  in  their  cabins 
together.  Since  this  terrific  period,  the  general  prostration  of  the  country 
has  continued.  Emigration  alone  thinned  the  country  last  year  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  its  population.  The  whole  population  de- 
creased m  ten  years  from  8,100,000  to  6,500,000.  What  is  the  cause  of 
all  this  misery  and  adyersity  in  a  prosperous  age  ? 

Mr.  Dill  examines  this  point  minutely  and  thoroughly.  He  shows  that 
the  cause  is  not  joAystca^that  the  Emerald  Isle  has  a  soil  proyerbially 
fertile  and  a  genial  climate,  is  intersected  by  fine  riyers,  has  rich  minerals, 
abundance  of  fish,  &c.  Nor  is  the  cause  political.  True,  Ireland  is  not 
the  best  goyerned  country  in  the  world,  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
O'Connell  agitation.  But  agitation  owes  its  existence  to  other  eyils.  In 
point  of  fact,  Ireland  has  been  the  object  of  the  most  pains-takinff  legisla- 
tion. Her  canals,  agriculture,  manufactures,  fisheries,  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions haye  been  nursed  by  parliamentary  grants,  which  haye  amounted  to 
£26,000,000  since  the  Union.  Nor  are  social  causes  sufficient  to  explain 
the  mystery.  The  social  state  of  Ireland  is  bad  enough ;  but  this  is  the 
yery  fact  to  be  explained.  It  is  itself  deriyatiye,  and  must  flow  from  higher 
causes.  The  moral  degradation  of  Ireland  is  undoubtedly  a  chief  cause  of 
her  miseries.  But  to  what  source  must  it  be  traced  ?  Either,  says  Mr.  Dill, 
to  some  radical  defect  in  the  Irish  race,  or  to  some  malignafU  influence  f 
No  one  will  maintain  the  former  as  a  sufficient  explanation.  What  then, 
is  the  malignant  influence  ?  Eeligion  f  Ireland  ought  to  be  a  yery  reli- 
gious nation.  It  has  2,176  established  clergy  of  all  grades ;  2,361  lioman 
Catholic,  624  Presbyterian,  and  281  others.  The  remarkable  fact  appears 
that  in  Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connau^ht,  as  is  the  Protestantism^ 
so  are  the  knowledgCf  virtuej  and  prosperity.  Mr.  Dill  proves  this  by  statis- 
tics. Hence  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  malignant  influence  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  that  the  curse  of  Ireland  is  Borne. 
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This  demonstration  is  farther  carried  on  ekborately  and  argnmentativelj. 
Mr.  Dill  maintains  the  following  propositions  :  1.  Borne  eclipses  the  mind. 
2.  Eome  corrupts  the  conscience.  8.  Rome  destroys  the  heart  4.  Home 
debases  the  whole  nature.  5.  Kome  blasts  man's  temporal  state.  6.  Eome 
olouds  man's  eternal  prospects.  These  propositions  embrace  an  aggre^te 
of  causes,  sufficient  to  produce  the  aggregate  effects  which  constitute  Ire- 
land's curse.  Protestant  Ulster  looms  up  in  proximity  with  Munster  in 
the  argument,  and  fact  confirms  the  logic  of  truth. 

In  designating  the  cure  for  the  ills  and  woes  of  poor  Ireland,  Mr.  Dill 
makes  prominent,  of  course,  the  gostpd.  Nothing  else  can  bring  virtue, 
happiness,  and  general  improvement  to  mankind.  The  gospel  awakens  the 
mind,  purifies  the  conscience,  elevates  the  whole  nature,  and  brings  tem* 
pond  and  spiritual  prosperity.  A  great  amount  of  evangelical  effort  is  put 
forth  at  the  present  time  to  give  light  to  benighted  Ireland.  The  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church  (comprising  5  Synods,  86  Presbyteries,  522  ministers, 
and  483  congregations)  has  planted,  within  the  last  16  years,  160  new 
ohurohes  in  destitute  localities;  established  a  large  number  of  mission 
stations  in  the  south  and  west ;  supported  from  800  to  400  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish mission  schools,  in  which  upwards  of  20,000  Roman  Catholics  have 
been  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures;  and  circulated  a  large  number  of 
Bibles  and  tracts  in  Popish  districts.  JSdticatwn  is  a  strong  ally  of  direct 
evangelical  effort.  The  Church  Education  Society  supports  1,800  schools^ 
which  have  100,000  scholars.  Mr.  Dill  is  a  strong  advocate  for  education 
— education  of  any  kind — secular  rather  than  none — ^but  religious  as  the 
best.  He  also  advocates  the  suppression,  by  law,  of  cowoenU,  of  which 
wretched  decoy-places  there  are  113  in  Ireknd,  and  the  repeal  of  the  May^ 
nooth  endowment.  Mr.  Pitt  was  induced  in  1795  to  grant  parliamentary 
aid  in  establishing  a  Roman  college  at  MaynooUi  for  the  education  of 
priests,  on  the  plea,  made  by  the  Roman  bishops,  that  if  their  priests  con- 
tinued to  be  educated  in  France,  they  would  imbibe  revolutionary  opinions. 
The  result  is,  that  the  Maynooth  priests  have  been  generally  of  the  lowest 
order,  badly  educated,  and  bitter  opponents  of  British  rule.  And  yet  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  1845 — ^against  the  remonstrance  of  1,284,000  individuals, 
and  with  only  17,000  in  its  fj&vour — transformed  an  annual  grant  into  a 
permanent  endowment  of  £30,000  a  year  I  The  Protestant  masses  are 
calling  for  a  repeal  of  this  State  support  of  Popery ;  and,  as  Dr.  Candlish 
remarked  in  the  late  Free  Church  Assembly,  the  people  wiU  persevere,  and 
will  din  the  ears  of  ministers  until  the  very  starlings  shall  cry  out,  May- 
nooth !  Maynooth !  Maynooth  I  Since  the  establishment  of  this  institution, 
the  number  of  Irish  priests  has  increased  from  about  60  to  848 ;  and  the  pre- 
sent number  of  students  of  all  kinds  is  500 1 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pure  gospel  will  accomplish  for  Irish 
hearts  what  the  sun  does  for  Irish  night.  Evangdizatton  and  day-light 
are  the  hope  of  the  island.  Mr.  Dill  will  be  acknowledged  as  a  great  bene- 
factor of  his  countrymen.  His  thorough  discussions,  ample  array  of  facts, 
and  just  conclusions,  must  awaken  a  new  and  deeper  interest  in  all  measures 
to  recover  this  neglected  portion  of  a  race,  possessing  so  many  noble  charac- 
teristics. The  words  of  the  celebrated  John  Owen,  addressed  400  years  ago 
to  the  parliament  of  England,  may  well  be  addressed  to  the  evangelical 
churches  in  Great  Britain  now :  ''  So  far  as  you  find  God  going  on  with 
your  work,  go  you  on  with  his.  How  is  it  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  Ireland 
only  as  a  lion  staining  all  his  garments  with  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  and 
none  to  hold  him  out  as  a  Lamb,  sprinkled  with  his  own  blood,  to  his 
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friends  ?    Gbd  has  been  faithful  in  doing  great  things  for  you ;  be  faithful 
in  this  one :  do  your  utmost  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospd  in  Ireland.'' 

Thb  Good  Hak:  A  BiMonrse  oommemoratiye  of  tbe  lato  Rer.  Dtnrid  WQfauaofjtij,  I>.D. 
By  the  Rev.  Batid  Elliott,  D.B.,  Wuhington,  Pa. 

Dr.  Elliott  first  elucidates  and  describes  the  character  of  Kgood  man.  He 
has  piety  towards  God,  is  just  and  benevolent  in  his  relations  to  his  fellow 
men,  and  scrupulous  in  the  discharge  of  duties  he  owes  to  himself.  A 
truly  good  man  is,  also,  like  Barnabas,  ''  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of 
faith/'  After  this  appropriate  introduction.  Dr.  Elliott  turns  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  character  of  his  friend  and  brother,  Dr.  M'Conaughy,  and 
remarks:  "Although  from  literary  institutions  of  high  reputation  he  had 
received  the  honorary  distinctions  of  < Doctor  of  Divinity,'  and  ^Doctor 
of  Laws,'  the  still  higher  and  nobler  title,  that  of  '  A  goob  man,'  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  united  suffrage  of  the  whole  community." 

Dr.  M'Gonaughy  was  born  in  1775,  near  Gettysburg ;  was  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College,  under  Dr.  Nisbit,  in  1795;  studied  theology  with  Dr. 
Grier,  of  Brandy  wine;  was  ordained  pastor  on  the  8th  of  October,  1800, 
over  the  United  Churches  of  Upper  Marsh  Creek,  and  Great  Conewago ; 
opened  a  grammar  school  while  pastor  at  Gettysburg,  in  1807,  where  Dr. 
Jeremiah  Chamberlain  and  other  eminent  men  were  educated ;  was  inaugu- 
rated President  of  Washington  College,  Pa.,  in  1832;  resigned  the  Presi- 
dency in  1849 ;  and  died  on  the  29th  of  January  last. 

Dr.  Elliott's  portraiture  of  his  friend  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  Every 
Presbytery  ought  to  preserve  such  a  record  of  its  departed  ministers. 

A  Serkon  on  the  Modes  and  Banger  of  Beparting  from  God;  preached  in  the  Presbjterian 
Gborch,  Colambia,  Pa.,  by  the  Pastor,  Rev.  Ebbnbsbr  Erskibe.  J.  G.  L.  Brown,  Colum- 
bia, Pa.     1852. 

An  able  and  interesting  discourse  from  the  text,  ^'  Take  heed,  brethren,  lest 
there  be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  departing  from  the  liv- 
ing God."  The  sermon  was  preached  in  the  ordinary  course  of  ministerial 
duty,  and  a  part  published  in  one  of  the  papers  in  Columbia.  Some  Arminian 
brother,  took  offence  because,  among  other  things,  the  doctrine  of  falling 
away  from  grace,  as  he  understood  it,  was  not  advocated.  Mr.  Erskine 
agrees  with  Paul  :  "  being  confident  of  this  very  thing,  that  he  which  hath 
begun  a  good  work  in  you  will  perform  it  unto  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ." 
The  text  of  Mr.  Erskine's  sermon  is  an  exhortation  to  perseverance.  The 
use  of  means  is  necessary  to  keep  us  from  falling ;  and  a  true  Christian, 
who  uses  the  means  of  grace,  will  not  depart  from  the  living  Grod.  The 
apostacy  of  Christian  professors  is  explained,  not  by  the  theory  that  ''  they 
once  had  religion,"  but  that  "  they  never  had  true  religion ;"  or  in  the 
language  of  John  :  "  they  went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  o/"  us ;  for 
if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  have  continued  with  us."  The  true  be- 
liever, not  being  perfect,  may  temporarily  backslide,  but  not  apostatize.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  loose  theology  of  Wesley,  which  Taylor  has  so 
thoroughly  exposed,  goes  from  the  believer's  "  sinless  perfection"  down  to  his 
^'  final  apostacy."  Such  a  doctrinal  pendulum  has  a  tremendous  vibration, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  clock  of  the  system  is  very  irregular,  and 
often  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Erskine,  in  his  discourse,  shows,  1st,  What  it  is  to  depart  from  Grod. 
2d,  What  are  some  of  the  leading  forms  of  such  departures.     And  3d,  Ap- 
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plies  the  admonition  of  the  text,  and  exhibits  the  evils  and  dangers  of 
departing  from  Qod.    Under  the  last  head,  he  very  scripturallj  remarks : 

"  In  the  case  of  Christians,  it  [departing  from  God]  destroys  their  happiness, 
diminishes  their  usefulness,  retards  the  work  of  their  preparation  for  heaven, 
and  will  lessen  their  reward  in  glorj.  Nay,  in  the  case  of  some  professing 
Christians  it  may  go  further ;  it  may  be  the  precursor  of  eternal  death ;  for  who 
can  know  that  any  will  ever  recover  from  such  a  departure  ?  Their  past  ex- 
perience can  give  them  no  assurance  of  it ;  for  their  departure  from  God  will 
cast  a  doubt  over  its  genuineness.  The  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints 
cannot ;  for  the  very  evidence  of  their  having  been  in  Christ  is  annulled  by  their 
departure  from  him.  '  Christ  as  a  Son  is  faithful  over  his  own  house,  whose 
house  are  we,  if  we  hold  fast  the  confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  hope  firm 
nnto  the  end.'  That  we  are  of  the  family  of  Christ,  yet  remains  to  be  fully 
proved.  The  only  sure  proof  that  we  have  of  this  is,  "  that  we  hold  the  begin- 
ning of  our  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end.'' — Heb.  iii.  6  and  14. 

We  think  that  the  occasion  did  not  justify  a  public  attack  on  Mr.  Er- 
skine  in  the  secular  papers.  Christian  courtesy  might  display  itself  in  a 
more  edifying  form.  Mr.  Erskine  has  been  ''  provoked  to  the  love  and 
good  works''  of  publishing  his  sermon  in  full ;  and  there  he  has  wisely  let 
the  matter  rest^  except  for  a  brief  explanation. 

A  Plea  vor  Christian  Education  :  A  Disoonrae  Pronounced  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
Synodical  Female  College,  in  Greensboro,  Ga.    By  Bev.  £.  P.  Rogers,  of  Aognstay  Ga. 

Mr.  Rogers  justly  remarks  that  the  great  question  is  not,  ''How  shall  we 
wecure  education/'  but ''  How  shall  we  secure  the  right  sort  of  education  V 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  weight  in  that  remark,  as  there  is  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

''  There  are  two  elements  which  we  need  in  this  day,  and  in  onr  country, 
to  infuse  into  the  systems  of  popular  education.  They  are  the  Christian 
element  and  ^  Home  element  In  other  words,  we  want  Christian  educa- 
tion and  Home  education.  We  need  this  for  our  sons,  and  we  want  it  for 
our  daughters.'' 

We  had  marked  other  passages  in  this  excellent  discourse,  bat  onr  limited 
space  prevents  them  from  being  extracted. 

Our  Country's  Mission,  the  Work  of  Patriotism  and  Piett.  A  Disconrse  delivered  in 
the  Chestnut  street  Presbyteiian  Chnrch;  Louisville,  by  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Halsey,  pastor. 
Loaisville,  Kentncky. 

Mr.  Halsey  vigorously  illustrates  the  following  topics,  as  suited  to  the  oo> 
casion  of  our  national  anniversary.  I.  The  sentiment  of  national  patriotism 
and  religious  devotion  should  go  together.  II.  Our  country  should  realize 
that  it  has  a  great  destiny  to  fulfil  on  the  earth.  III.  Among  the  things 
which  we  ought  to  do  as  Christian  patriots,  Mr.  Halsey  specifies,  1.  Indi- 
vidual  and  personal  consecration  to  God.  2.  Public  recognition  of  God,  as 
a  nation.  3.  The  advancement  of  our  country  to  its  highest  perfection,  in- 
tellectually, morally  and  physically.  4.  The  evangelization  of  the  earth. 
lY.  Onr  national  dangers  are  declared  to  be,  1.  Forgetfulness  of  God. 
2.  Dissolution  of  the  Union.  3.  Party  excitement.  4.  Forming  entang- 
ling alliances  with  foreign  nations.  5.  Thirst  for  conquest  and  military 
glory.  V.  The  agencies  whereby  we  may  perform  our  work  of  Salvation 
at  home  and  Evangelization  abroad  are,  1.  The  moral  power  of  Home. 
2.  The  School  in  all  its  gradations.  3.  The  Forum  and  the  Tribune. 
4.  The  Public  Lecture.    6.  The  Press.    6.  The  Pulpit. 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  statistics  of  population  are  of  great  use  in  "  The  Religions  World." 
The  accurate  results  of  the  seventh  census,  taken  in  1850,  have  been  offi- 
cially presented  to  Congress  for  the  first  time,  during  the  last  month.  The 
population  in  each  State  and  Territory  is  as  follows : 


Sr^nfl. 


Maine  •        •        •        •        .        »       • 

New  Hampfhire 

Vermont        ••••••• 

Musaohuaetts    •••••• 

Rhode  Island 

Conneotiout        •••••• 

KewYork 

New  Jersey        •••••• 

PennBylvanis         •••••• 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois • 

Michigan 

Wisconsin  •••••• 

Iowa 

California  •••... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Konh  Carolina 

South  Carolina      •        •        •       •       •      *• 

Georgia  

Florida •        . 

Alabama  

Mississippi 

Louisiana  •••.»• 

Texas  

Tennessee  •••••• 

Kentucky      ••••••• 

Missouri  

Arkansas 

D.  Columbia 

Minnesota     ..•••.. 

New  Mexico 

Oregon         ....         ... 

Utah  •       . 


Whites. 


681,813 

817,456 

813,402 

985,704 

143,875 

363,305 

8,049,457 

465,523 

2,258,463 

1,956,108 

977,628 

846,104 

395,097 

304,565 

191,879 

91,632 

71,169 

417,943 

895,304 

653,118 

274,623 

521,438 

47,167 

426,486 

295,768 

255,416 

154,100 

756,893 

761,688 

692,077 

162,068 

38,027 

6,038 

61,530 

13,087 

11,330 


19,657,271 


Free 

colored 


1,356 

520 

718 

8,795 

3,669 

7,486 

47,937 

23,807 

53,323 

24,300 

10,788 

5,366 

2,557 

626 

835 

965 

18,073 

74,723 

53,829 

27,373 

8,900 

2,880 

925 

2,293 

899 

17,537 

331 

6,271 

9,736 

2,544 

689 

9,973 

39 

17 

206 

24 


429,710 


Slares. 

TotaL 

683,169 

317,976 

814,120 

994,499 

147,544 

370,791 

3,097,894 

825 

489,666 

2,311,786 

1,980,408 

988,416 

851,470 

897,654 

306,191 

192,214 

92,597 

2,290 

91.632 

90,368 

583,034 

472,528 

1,421,661 

288,412 

868,903 

384,984 

608,607 

881,681 

906,999 

89,309 

87,401 

342,692 

771,671 

309,898 

606,555 

244,786 

'»17,739 

58,161 

212,592 

239,461 

1,002,625 

210,981 

982,406 

87,422 

682,043 

46,982 

209,639 

3,687 

61,687 

6,077 

61,547 

13,293 

26 

11,380 

3,204,093 

23,191,074 
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PRonsMHsaiP  AT  Prikcxton  Ssminaxt.  An  ExpUm/aiion.  One  of  Uie  assist- 
aat  tellers,  feeling  aggrieved  at  our  paragraph  on  p.  330,  desires  an  explanation, 
which  we  cheerfully  accord.  We  had  not  the  slightest  intention  to  charge 
him  with  eyil  designs,  but  simply  with  irregularity.  His  statement  is  here 
giyen. 

'*  The  following  are  the  facts  in  the  case : — On  the  first  ballot  I  voted  in  my 
place  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  by  writing  my  vote  on  a  slip  of  paper  and 
depositing  it  in  the  teller's  hat  I  was  then  appointed  assistant  teller.  On  the 
second  ballot  I  did  not  yote  at  aU.  On  the  third  I  did  not  vote,  though  I  saw 
when  the  count  was  made  up,  that  my  single  vote  would  have  elected  Dr.  H. 
But  I  then  refused  to  vote  for  two  reasons,  let,  I  thought  it  would  be  doing  in- 
jastice  to  Dr.  H.  to  elect  him  by  so  small  a  migoriiy,  when  I  was  convinced  that 
the  Assembly  on  the  next  ballot  would  elect  him  by  a  very  large  majority. 
2d.  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  right  in  me  to  determine  by  my  single  vote  so  im- 
portant an  election.  On  the  fourth  and  last  ballot  I  did  not  vote  until  the  count 
was  made  up ;  when,  without  writing  my  votOy  I  asked  the  other  teller  to  add  it 
to  the  majority.'^ 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  late  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  held  at  Boston, 
was  one  of  unusual  interest.  We  shall  give  a  few  particulars.  Foreign 
Missions. — Conference  determined  to  enlarge  their  operations  in  the  foreign 
field.  Eev.  G.  Elliot  said,  '<  As  to  the  men  and  means,  the  difficulty  was 
that  we  had  more  than  we  knew  what  to  do  with.  In  Ohio  alone  it  would 
be  a  small  calculation  to  say  that  there  were  two  hundred  excellent  preachers^ 
resting  out  of  service,  with  an  inch  deep  of  dust  on  them.'' 

Election  of  new  Bishops. — Four  new  bishops  were  elected  by  the  follow- 
ing vote  for  the  principal  candidates ;  the  total  number  of  votes  being  ITS, 
and  87  being  necessary  for  a  choice. 


Levi  Scott,           -  -       -    113 

Matthew  Simpson,  -  -        110 

Osmond  0.  Baker,  -       -     90 

Edward  R.  Eames,  -  -          89 


Edward  Thompson,      -  -    68 

Geor^  Webber,        -  -        69 

Galvm  Kingsley,  ->       •  *    40 

George  Gary,    -       -  -        27 


A  new  Monthly  Magazine, — Conference  resolved  to  establish  a  new  Maga- 
sine,  and  elected  Dr.  Stevens  editor.  Dr.  M'Clintook,  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  Church,  took  a  very  enlarged  view  of  the  duty  of  the  Church  in 
using  the  press.  He  said,  <<  With  the  Quarterly  Review  at  New  York, 
once  in  three  months,  the  Ladies'  Repository  at  Cincinnati  once  a  month, 
journals  all  through  the  States  once  a  week,  he  believed  we  needed  a  monMy 
journal  of  current  literoiture^  which  should  answer  for  the  whole  country. 
And  when  this  was  had,  and  when  we  shall  have  done  one  other  good  thing, 
that  is,  estahlish  daily  papers  all  over  the  States,  he  thought  the  literature 
of  oar  denomination  would  be  completed,  and  just  what  the  Church  and  the 
country  demanded.  And,  he  believed,  it  waa  only  just  what  we  were  pre- 
pared to  give  them."  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union, — ^The 
Conference  laid  upon  the  table,  by  a  vote  of  73  to  47,  a  resolution  recom- 
mending this  society  to  their  churches.  Lay  Representation. — ^The  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted,  169  to  3 : — <<  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient 
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wo  to  alter  the  eoenomy  of  the  Chnroh  as  to  introdoee  lay  delegation  into 
i&e  General  and  Annnal  Oonfereaoes/'  Methoditft  Tract  S(^ie^. — Aa 
organization  was  made  of  a  Tract  Society,  for  the  more  efficient  oircnktion 
of  Methodist  publications.  Fewed  Chnirckes.'-^The  book  ms  so  altered  as 
to  allow  the  erection  of  churches  with  rented  pews. 

A  Oammeniea/y  ori  the  Btblc-^^The  Committee  on  the  book  coscem  brought 
in  the  following  resolution : — Retolvedf  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  General 
Conference^  it  is  desirable  that  a  cheap  Commentary  on  the  Bible  should 
be  published  by  our  Book  Concern,  as  soon  as  practicable.  N.  Bangs  had 
some  doubts  about  the  expediency  of  this  question.  He  did  not  believe 
that  a  commentary  could  be  written  better  than  Wesley's.  Any  effort  to 
get  up  a  cheap  commentary  for  the  use  of  the  people,  with  a  view  to  super- 
sede Mr.  Wesley's,  would  be  perfectly  fruitless.  And  with  respect  to  an 
abridgment  of  Clarke  or  Benson's,  he  did  not  know  aboat  that.  He  bo- 
lieved  the  better  way  would  be  for  any  man  who  feeb  himself  impelled  te 
write  a  commentary  to  do  so ;  but  for  this  General  Coafei«noe  to  aadertake 
to  do  it,  he  had  ver  j  gi>eat  doubts^ 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 


ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  Oenercd  Asienibij/  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scodamd  met  as 
usual,  and  being  in  union  with  the  State,  '<  his  Grace  the  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner'' was  present,  who  tendered  a  donation  of  J&2000  from  Queen  Vic- 
toria for  benevolent  purposes. 

Colonial  Operations, — The  number  of  students  in  Queen's  College,  To- 
ronto, Canada,  was  86,  during  the  last  session,  of  whom  9  were  students 
of  theology  ;  the  number  of  those  studying  with  a  view  to  the  Church 
was  16.  The  Elementary  School,  connected  with  the  College,  had  57 
students.  A  grant  of  £300  was  made  to  the  College.  The  cobnial  opera- 
tions embrace  almost  all  the  colonies ;  the  total  income  of  the  committee 
laat  year  was  £2700. 

Mcaimnation  of  Students  of  IHvtnihf, — A  report  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Hill,  suggesting  improvements  in  examinations,  in  Presbyterial  supennten- 
denoe,  Ac.,  calculated  to  raise  the  standard  of  ministerial  education.  The 
report  was  recommitted  for  farther  consideration. 

Sabbath  Schools. — ^In  617  parishes  reporting,  there  were  1095  Sabbath 
Schools,  4927  teachers,  68,179  scholars ;  and  in  229  parishes  reporting, 
there  were  libraries  containing  71,582  volumes. 

Education  Scheme. — ^The  General  Assembly  carry  on  a  number  of 
schools  supplementary  to  the  Parochial  Schools.  The  total  number  of  these 
schools  is  176,  containing  about  18,000  scholars.  The  two  Normal  £bhools 
at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  had  187  students,  of  whom  48  male  students  were 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  committee.  A  memorial  to  the  govern- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  with  a  view  to  improve  and  extend  the 
Parochial  School  system,  so  as  to  adapt  it  more  fully  to  the  wants  of  the 
country.  Dr.  Pirie  stated  that  if  Lord  John  Russell  had  remained  in 
power  six  monthS;  they  would  have  been  robbed  of  their  Universities  and 
parish  schools. 
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Hvmt  ilfiMbfis.'-^-Tlie  oiiapdfl  auisted,  during  4hd  j€ar,  winre  107  i& 
munbef;  and  the  grantg  made  amounted  to  $4200. 

bkdM,  ifiinb«.-— In  the  AMembl/s  inetitntion  at  Galentta,  1100  ^f  the 
native  joath  of  Hindustan  were  reeeiTing  instrnation.  Of  the  3rahmiii0 
alone,  we  lofibiest  of  all,  there  are  300,  while,  of  other  oaatee,  in  all  86^ 
there  are  82,  by  eompatation,  whose  members  appear  ansioos  to  receive 
ipstrae^n.  At  Madras  600  pnpils  were  in  attendance.  The  total  incenie 
for  foreign  miisions  was  iS8788. 

India,  (7A«7cAe8.-*-Pro^ion  was  made  for  an  increase  of  ehnrohes  for 
the  Scotch  population  in  India.  One^flh  of  the  hononrable  Bast  India 
Company's  servants  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  oommnnion,  and  yet  they 
maintained  only  6  Presbyterian  ministers  \  while  for  the  foor-Sfths,  which 
belong  chiefly  to  the  Episcopalian  Ohnrch,  120  clergymen  were  paid  \  the 
proportion  being  one  clergyman  for  120  Elpiacopaliaiis,  but  only  one  for 
llOO  Presbyterians.  l%e  Committee  proposed  to  effect  a  more  eqnitablo 
amngement  with  the  company. 

Stipends  of  Ministers. — The  lowest  stipend  in  the  Established  Gluureh 
iSnr  a  minister  is  £150  a  yeur.  Parliament  appropriates  $12,000  annually 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  salaries  which  &11  below  that  amount.  Dr.  B. 
Lb£  stated  that  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  hpd  operated  veiy  disastrously 
upon  the  stipends  of  the  parochial  clergy.  He  himself  had  lost  in  the  last 
seven  years  nearly  £300,  "  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  fiars  were  struck 
— ^that  was  to  say,  the  diffarenee  between  what  he  had  to  pay  for  grain  and 
what  he  was  paid  for  it  amounted  to  that  sum."  Further,  '<  the  incomes 
of  the  parochial  clergymen  were  at  present  nearly  one-third  less  than  before 
1848;  in  other  words,  they  had  lost  between  £60,000  and  £70,000  a  year. 
The  repeal  of  the  com  laws  had  taxed  the  1000  country  ministers  of  Scot- 
land to  that  amount.  The  Assembly  agreed  to  report  statistical  informa- 
tion to  Parliament,  without  drawing  any  inferenoes,  but  leaving  that  for 
Parliament  to  do. 

Mtnisier^  Wtdow^  Fund. — ^The  capital  stock  amounts  to  about  £280,000^ 
or  more  than  a  mtUton  of  dollars!  The  annual  income  of  the  fund  is 
£16,000,  and  the  amount  paid  out  during  the  year  was  £14,000,  leaving 
£2,000  to  be  added  to  the  capital. 

Bndotoment  Scheme. — The  Established  Church  is  aiming  at  endowing 
new  churches.  The  revalue  for  the  past  year  was  £28,581.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  raise  ^'a  strong  central  fund."  I^.  Bobbbtsok  said  thut  he  ex* 
pected,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  £10,000  from  Glasgow.  He  also  men* 
tioned  that  Mr.  Baird,  M.  P.,  had  not  only  given  a  donation  of  £8000 
last  year,  but  had  also  contributed  a  few  days  ago  £1000  in  support  of 
the  chapels  of  ease  of  Glasgow. 

Jetotsh  iftmon.-— There  are  missions  at  Cochin  station,  at  Paroor,  at 
Chusan,  and  at  Mahk.  The  number  of  scholars  at  all  these  schools  was  496. 
The  income  of  the  committee  was  £2761.  Dr.  Aiton  said  ^'  that  he  was  last 
year  at  Jerusalem,  and  what  surprised  and  astonished  him  on  entering  the 
city,  was  to  see  many  hundreds  of  Jews  praying  that  the  Messiah  might 
come,  and  lamenting  at  the  delay.  Almost  every  church  was  represented 
in  Palestine  but  the  Church  of  Scotland." 

Popery  and  the  Maynooth  endowment. — ^A  long  discussion  took  place  on 
petitioning  Parliament  to  repeal  the  Maynooth  grant.  Drs.  PiRis  and  Eo- 
BERTSON  opposed  the  motion.  The  former  dechtred  that ''  this  endowment 
of  Maynooth  was  one  of  the  great  buttresses  of  the  establishments;  and 
that  if  it  were  removed,  buttress  after  buttress  would  be  taken  away  until 
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ihe  whole  &brio  sank,  and  Yolnntar  jism  and  Latitadinariaiusm  would  cover 
the  land/'  Dr.  Kobertson  said :  ^^  Money  being  voted  for  the  purpose  of 
education  from  the  public  funds,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  being  a 
tolerated  religion;  he  could  not  see  why  the  Roman  Catholics  should  not 
have  an  equal  share  with  the  rest  of  the  population/'  Dr.  Bbycb  declared 
that  this  endowment  was  in  the  teeth  of  their  standards,  which  were  the 
rale  of  their  conduct  and  their  creed.  This  grant  to  Maynooth  reared  up 
a  set  of  priests  who  were  more  the  subjects  of  the  Pope  than  of  the  Queen. 
It  had  entirely  failed  of  its  object,  and  could  not  be  defended  either  on  the 
ground  of  expediency  or  of  Christian  principle.''  Finally  the  Assembly 
adopted  the  overture,  only  4  voting  in  the  negative. 
'  Mcmagement  of  the  Sdiemes, — ^A  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  the  management  of  the  schemes,  reported  f&voar- 
ably.  Mr.  Waddel,  "  as  to  the  idea  that  agitation  on  this  subject  was 
dangerous,  considered  that  liberty  to  growl,  which  betokened  life  and  en- 
ergy, was  in  a  sense  the  safety-valve  of  the  church  in  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Schemes."     (Laughter.) 

Theological  Education  at  Aberdeen. — ^It  was  resolved  to  suggest  to  the 
two  Universities  the  propriety  of  lengthening  the  time  of  attendance  on  Uie 
Divinity  Hall,  which  was  at  present  only  fifteen  weeks  a  year. 


IRISH  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  General  Assembly  had  a  quiet  and  edifying  meeting.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Magee  Oollege  is  well  nigh  settled.  The  institution  is  to  be 
located  at  Derry ;  the  Assembly  is  hereafter  to  appoint  the  Professors,  and 
the  Confession  of  Faith  is  to  be  subscribed  by  all  who  teach  in  the  institu- 
tion. The  Missions  among  the  Ramanists  continue  to  prosper,  and  multi- 
tudes are  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The  progress  of  the  Chvjd^ 
is  steady,  as  may  be  inferred  from  an  extract  from  the  Home  Mission 
Report : 

'*  When  Englishmen  first  came  to  Ireland,  they  came  as  fierce  invaders,  to 
*  carry  out,  by  robbery  and  murder,  the  iniquitous  sift  of  a  Pope  to  their  ambi- 
*  tious  king,  on  condition  of  his  subjecting  Ireland  to  the  tyrannous  sway  of 
Rome ;  but  when  our  Scottish  Presbyterian  forefathers  came  to  Ireland,  they 
came  to  make  agriculture  flourish,  and  civilization  spread,  and  truth  and  righte- 
ousness triumph ;  they  came  in  the  same  relation  which  they  still  maintain, 
the  friends  of  Ireland  and  the  friends  of  man — what  thev  made  Ulster  we  are 
desirous  to  make  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Munster.  Within  the  last  sixteen 
years  we  have  organized  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  new  congregations,  and 
now,  with  above  five  hundred  and  fifty  ministers,  and  more  tiian  four  hundred 
and  eiehty  congregations,  containing  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people, 
we  hold  ourselves  pledged,  before  God  and  the  world,  to  use  our  best  energies 
for  establishing  Christ's  kingdom  of  truth  and  righteousness  over  all  our  land. 
Our  agency  for  this  end  has  been  divided  into  two  departments — one  for  length- 
ening the  cords,  and  the  other  for  strengthening  the  stakes  of  our  tabernacle ; 
one  for  pushing  forward  our  frontier  into  the  enemy's  territory,  the  other  for 
securing  and  improving  the  acquisitions  we  have  made." 

The  overture  which  originated  in  the  Belfast  Presbytery  for  the  formsp 
tion  of  a  Church  and  Manse  Building  Fnnd^  received  the  unammous  sano- 
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tion  of  the  Assembly,  and  a  large  committee  was  appointed,  to  carry  into 
effect  its  important  objects.  Many  of  the  most  liberal  friends  of  Presby- 
terianism  have  long  felt  the  necessity  of  some  systematized  efforts  for  liqnip 
dating  the  debt  on  churches,  as  well  as  for  the  kindred  objects  contemplated 
in  the  scheme. 


CANADA. 

The  following  is  the  census  of  Upper  Canada  for  1852,  in  a  denomina- 
tional point  of  yiew,  compared  with  the  census  of  two  former  periods : 


Church  of  Bnglftod, 

«        Scotland,     • 

"        Rome, 
Free  Presbyterian, 
Other       " 
Weeleyaa  Methoduti, 
Episcopal       '' 
Other  «' 

Baptisty  • 

Congregattonalisti^       • 
Quakers,  • 

UniTersalists,  • 

Unitarians,  • 

Lathorans, 
Not  classed,  or  no  oreed  returned. 

Total, 


184S. 

12S,897 
93,294 
78,119 

21,826 

66,679 

24,111 

8,553 

19,662 

5,095 

6,230 


23,582 


1848. 

166,340 

65,762 

119,810 

62,690 

19,730 

87,516 

85,731 

14,505 

28,053 

6,933 

6,951 

2,195 

678 

7,186 

78,461 


1852. 

223,928 

57,718 

167,930 

64,930 

81,979 

96,679 

44,022 

67,910 

45,457 

7,931 

7.497 

2,688 

838 

12,085 

70,471 


486,055        723,332        952,005 


The  census  retnms  for  Lower  Canada  show  a  less  population  than  the  Upper.  So  that 
if  we  are  to  trast  to  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  figures,  the  population  of  the  Oanadas  is 
less  than  two  millions.  But  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  official  figures  rather  underrate 
the  population ;  and  it  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  adopt  the  round  number  of  two  millions 
as  a  Tory  neA  approximation  to  the  truth. 


DE  PROPAGANDA  FIDE. 

The  funous  Jesuit  Missionary  Society,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  Lyons, 
in  France,  the  "  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Faith,"  has  published  its 
financial  exhibit  for  the  year  1851.  Though  it  has  often  been  proven  that 
these  figures  are  used  in  the  manner  in  which  Talleyrand  said  he  used 
words — to  conceal  his  thoughts — ^they  are  nevertheless  instructive  as  they 
are.  Its  receipts,  which  are  some  $48,229  more  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  are  as  follows : 


France, 

.  $397,460 

North  America, 

15,664 

Sooth  America,    • 

6,861 

Belgium, 

41,106 

Great  Britain, 

.      25,894 

States  of  the  Church, 

14,803 

Spain, 

1,808 

Greece, 

3.397 

Sandwich  Islands, 

280 

Sardinia, 

45,555 

The  Sicilies,         .       . 

.      13,785 

Lombardy,  &c.,    .        ; 

.    $11,307 

The  Levant, 

927 

Malta, 

.       2,879 

Modena, 

3,667 

Parma, 

1,693 

Netherlands,     . 

16,883 

Portugal, 

5,969 

Prussia,    . 

35,947 

Other  German  States,  . 

3,254 

Switflserland, 

8,648 

Tuscany,      . 

•       8,903 
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The  Society  dietribnied  in  the  year  1851,  among  ita  Yariona  Mkriona, 
nearly  1600,000,  and  still  haa  in  its  Treasoiy,  aflter  paying  all  its  ezpenaea, 
%  reserve  of  $53^196. 

The  Missions  in  Earope  reoeiTsd,  •           .           •           •           $111,816 

The  Missions  in  Asia  received,  •           •           .                  203,035 

The  Missions  in  Africa  received,  .           .           «           .               57,800 

The  Missions  in  America  received,  .           •           .                   149  J36 

The  Missions  in  Oceanica  received,  •           •           •           •              68,516 
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TRADITION  AND  SCRIPTURE. 

Thb  talented  author  of  ^  Cautions  for  the  Times''  illnstrates  the  uncertainiy 
of  tradition  compared  with  Scriptore,  by. putting  this,  familiar  case :  "  A  foot- 
man brings  you  a  letter  from  a  triend.  upon  whose  word  vou  can  perfectly  rely, 
giving  an  aoeonnt  of  somethins  that  has  happened  to  himself,  end  Uie  exact 
account  of  which  you  are  zreauy  concerned  to  know.  While  you  are  reading 
and  answering  the  letter,  the  footman  goes  into  the  kitchen,  and  there  gives  your 
cook  an  account  of  the  same  thing,  wmoh,  he  says,  he  heard  the  upper  senraata 
at  home  talking  over,  as  related  to  them  by  the  valet,  who  said  he  had  it  from 
your  friend's  son's  own  lins.  The  oook  relates  the  story  to  vour  groom,  and  he, 
m  turn,  tells  you.  Would  you  judge  of  that  story  by  tilie  letter?"  The  Bible 
shows  how  rapidly  tradition  becomes  untruthful  from  that  passage  in  St  John, 
where  Jesus  Ohrist  says  to  Peter,  in  answer  to  his  question,  what  John  should 
do(xxi.  22),  ''If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  oome^  what  is  that  to  thee?  Then 
went  this  eajfinff  abroad  among  the  brethren"  (oral  tradition),  '*  that  that  disciple 
should  not  me.''  Christ  also  says,  *'  Thus  have  ye  made  the  commandment  of 
Ood  of  none  effect  by  yonr  traditions." — PraL  E^iii. 


VISIONS  OF  ETERNITT. 

Tim  is  shorty  and  eternity  is  long;  yet  in  this  short  time,  I  must  prepare  for 
long  eternity.  0!  what  duration  is  before  me!  but  what  an  infatuation  is  within 
me,  that  I  should  mind  the  trifling  things  of  time,  and  forget  the  interests  of  eter- 
nity I  Truly  when  I  compare  eternity  and  time,  I  am  astoniehed  that  eternity 
does  not  swallow  up  time  in  my  concerns  and  meditations.  With  what  night 
visions,  deceptive  fantasies,  and  delusive  dreams,  -are  we  entertained  here,  in 
comparison  of  that  divine  understanding,  intuitive  knowledge,  noon-day  discove- 
ries, vigour  and  activity  of  soul  we  shalfbe  possessed  of,*  when  we  awake  to  im- 
mortality, firom  all  the  slumbers  of  a  transitory  life  I  And  yet,  (woe  is  me!)  am 
I  not  more  anxious  to  g;row  in  earth  than  to  grow  for  heaven  ?  Will  not  the  fear 
of  temporal  losses  at  tunes  outbalance  the  joy  I  should  havo  in  believing?  Wliile 
Ood  and  glory  have  a  passing  meditation  in  my  heart,  have  not  the  vanities  of 
the  world  a  permanent  mansion  ?  Does  not  worldlv  sorrow  take«  deeper  root  in 
my  soul  than  spiritual  joy?    And  were  my  thougbts  oounted-one  by  one,  yiiait 
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'Vanitiefl  reap  the  whole  harveBt,  saered  things  have  scarce  the  dthe !  Is  this, 
alas  1  the  behaviour  of  a  candidate  for  bliss,  the  practice  of  an  expectant  of  glory  T 
One  thinks  least  on  what  he  loves  least.  0  monrnfnl  conclusion  I  tiiat  I  love  God 
leasts  since  he  is  least  in  my  thoughts !  But  let  me  rise  in  my  contemplation, 
and  see  the  goodly  hosts  of  the  ransomed  nations,  dwelling  in  the  noonday  dis- 
plays of  his  glory,  possessed  of  pleasures  free  as  the  fountain  whence  they  flow, 
and  full  as  their  unlimited  desire.  Their  souls  are  replenished  with  the  most 
refined  satisfaction,  sacred  delight,  and  substantial  joy.  What  an  august  assem- 
bly are  the  inhabitants  of  the  better  country!  wearing  crowns,  holding  sceptres, 
reigning  on  thrones,  walking  in  white,  exalted  in  their  natures,  their  conceptions 
bright,  their  visions  cloudless,  their  thoughts  elevated,  their  songs  transporting, 
their  happiness  confirmed,  their  love  burning,  and  all  their  powers  entranced 
forever  I 


THE  MINISTER'S  WIFE. 

A  ministeb's  wife  like  a  lawyer's  wife,  must  sympatiiize  with  her  husband,  and 
help  him  in  his  work  all  she  can,  without  neglecting  the  duties  of  her  own  pecu- 
liar sphere.  The  lawyer's  wife,  the  merchant's  wife,  the  farmer's  or  the  mechan- 
ic's wife,  helns  her  husband  most  effectually,  not  by  doing  his  work,  but  by  doing 
her  own,  ana  by  giving  him  that  encouragement  and  sympathy  which  a  true- 
hearted  woman  is  always  ready  to  give.  So  should  it  be  with  the  minister's 
wife.  Her  position  brings  with  it  peculiar  duties,  and  among  them,  perhaps,  the 
dut^  of  a  more  extendi  Christian  philanthropy,  especiaUy  among  the  poor 
within  her  reach.  But  her  powers,  like  those  of  every  other  woman,  are  limited, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  be  broken  down  by  the  attempt  to  do 
more  than  a  woman  can  do. 

It  is  our  privilege  to  know  a  great  many  mtnisters'  wives,  and  we  do  not  bo- 
lieve  there  is  axi^  class  of  wives  among  us,  who,  as  a  class,  excel  them  in  intel- 
ligence, and  rennement,  and  in  all  the  virtues  which  strengthen,  or  the  graces 
which  adorn  the  Christian  character.  But,  as  a  class,  they  are  feeble  in  health, 
and  give  unmistakeable  indications  of  being  over-worked.  They  have  families 
to  whom  they  owe  their  first  and  most  important  duties.  Generally,  with  much 
more  limited  means  than  are  possessed  by  others  occupying  the  same  social  posi- 
tion, they  are  obliged  to  make  their  homes  comfortable,  to  prepare  food  and  rai- 
ment for  the  members  of  the  household,  to  attend  to  the  moral  and  religious 
education  of  their  children,  and  be  burthened  by  the  domestic  thoughts  and 
labours,  which  are  engrossing  and  so  exhausting  to  mind  and  body.  Except 
with  a  few,  in  our  larce  cities,  it  is  their  laborious  privilege  to  exercise  a  more 
extended  hospitality  than  is  usual  with  other  persons  of  the  same  pecuniary  re- 
sources. They  must  have  their  personal  friends,  both  in  and  out  of  the  parish. 
Society  has  its  claims  on  their  means  and  their  tune.  Then  there  are  the  offices 
of  good-neighbourhood  more  extensive  than  with  others,  and  the  calls  of  charity 
coming  to  them  from  a  larger  sphere,  and  requiring  from  them  a  more  careful 
and  minute  attention.  When  to  tiiese  duties  we  add  the  general  feeling  of  care 
and  responsibility  for  the  parish,  the  wearing  thoughts  and  anxieties  connected 
with  it,  the  consciousness  of  opportunities  for  usefulness,  which  they  have  nei- 
ther time  nor  strength  to  improve,  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  ministers'  wives,  as 
a  class,  should  be,  as  they  certainly  are,  sadly  over-worked  ? 

If  we  were  giving  advice  to  a  young  woman  just  about  to  marry  the  minister 
of  the  parish,  we  would  say,  "  Cultivate  as  widely  as  possible  a  sympathy  with 
your  husband's  pursuits,  and  with  the  members  of  his  parish.  Be  courteous 
and  kind  to  all,  especially  to  the  poor  and  the  neglected,  and  to  their  children. 
Let  your  house  have  a  hospitable  look,  and  a  welcome  for  all  who  come  to  you. 
Beceive  them  yourself  with  unaffected  cordiality.  But  let  your  home  be  the 
eentre  of  your  life  and  influence.  Do  not  render  your  labours  ineffectual,  or 
break  down  your  constitution,  and  entul  weakness  and  disease  on  children  yet 
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unborn,  by  the  attempt  to  do  what  cannot  be  done,  throngh  a  wider  circle  tibaa 
YOU  can  reach,  and  by  moro  nnmerous  and  complicated  agencies  than  you  can 
imagine.  Otherwise  perpetual  weariness,  exhaustion,  discouragement  and  dis- 
satisfaction will  be  your  reward.  Be  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  Christian  woman,  fill- 
ing an  important  place  in  the  community.  Cherish  a  spirit  of  disinterestedness 
in  your  heart,  ana  let  it  show  itself  in  kmd  deeds  whenever  opportunity  oomas. 
Search  out  the  unfortunate.  Pray  for  the  salvation  of  your  own  soul,  and  fsft 
the  souls  of  others.  Let  the  ri^ht  word  from  a  full  heart  fall  at  the  fitting  time. 
But  do  not  assume  responsibilities  which  are  too  much  for  you,  or  feel  that 
because  you  are  a  minister's  wife  you  have,  therefore,  assumed  all  his  duties.  In 
short,  be  a  Christian  woman,  exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  affectionate, 
cheerful,  and  devout,  and  God  will  bless  you  in  your  work. — Ch.  Beffiikr. 


LOW  IN  HER  GRAVE. 

BT  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRTAHT. 

Thv  May  sun  sheds  an  amber  light 

On  new-leaved  woods  and  lawns  between, 
But  she  who,  with  a  smile  more  bright, 
Welcomed  and  watched  the  springing  green. 

Is  in  her  grave, 
Low  in  her  grave. 

The  fair  white  blossoms  of  the  wood 

In  groups  beside  the  pathway  stand ; 
But  one,  tlie  gentle  and  the  good. 
Who  cropped  them  with  a  fairer  hand. 

Is  in  her  grave, 
Low  in  her  grave. 

Upon  the  woodland's  morning  airs 

The  small  birds'  mingled  notes  are  flnn^ ; 
But  she  whose  voice,  more  sweet  than  theirs, 
Once  bade  me  listen  while  they  sung, 

Is  in  her  grave. 
Low  in  her  grave. 

That  mnsic  of  the  earljr  year 

Brings  tears  of  anguish  to  my  eyes ; 
My  heart  aches  when  the  flowers  appear, 
Tor  then  I  think  of  her  who  lies 

Within  her  grave, 

Low  in  her  grave.  [Knidlcerbocker, 
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SYSTEMATIC  BENEVOLENCE.* 

"  And  when  they  had  opened  their  treasures,  they  presented  nnto 
him  gifts,  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh/'  Matt.  ii.  11.  This 
is  an  incident  in  the  visit  of  the  wise  men  to  the  infant  Redeemer. 
It  was  in  connection  with  the  first  act  of  worship  which  he  received, 
after  his  entrance  into  oar  world.  It  is  certainly  not  a  little  remark- 
able, that  the  very  first  religious  honours  paid  to  the  incarnate  Son 
of  God  consisted  so  largely  in  benevolent  gifts.  There  is  something 
significant  and  instructive  in  such  a  fact.  It  reveals  an  essential 
element  of  true  religion,  points  out  an  important  branch  of  Christian 
duty,  and  symbolizes  a  necessity  to  which  the  Church  and  the  cause 
of  Christ  will  always  be  subject.  No  sooner  had  the  Son  of  God 
appeared  on  our  earth  to  accomplish  his  purpose  of  saving  mercy, 
than,  agreeably  to  his  own  chosen  mode  of  administering  his  Church, 
he  became  dependent  on  charitable  contributions ;  and  his  cause  has 
ever  since  been,  and  ever  will  be,  dependent,  £or  its  progress  and 
prosperity,  upon  the  benevolent  nfts  of  its  friends.  It  is  obseAable, 
that  love  to  the  Saviour  opened  both  the  hearts  and  the  hands  of 
these  eastern  magians.  It  is,  perhaps,  still  more  observable,  that  they 
did  not  bestow  their  gifts  grudgingly  and  stintedly ;  but  they  gave 
of  the  best  they  had,  yea,  the  best  their  country  produced — "  gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh ;''  and  they  gave  liberally.     They  ^^  opened 

*  TbiB  article  is  a  sennon,  which  was  preached  in  March,  by  the  ReT.  E.  C.  Wines, 
of  Eaathampton,  Long  Island,  New  York.  The  title  might  be  stated  more  at  large— 
'*A  Plan  of  Systematic  Beneyolence  adopted  by  the  Session  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Easthampton,  L.  I.,  with  considerations  recommendiDg  and  enforcing  it.'* 
The  discourse  is  one  of  great  interest  and  ability.  The  plan  it  unfolds  would  work 
well  in  our  congregations  generally,  under  the  faithful  superinUndence  of  church 
Sessions.  We  trust  that  the  article  wUl  engage  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  loye 
Zion. — Ed. 
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their  treasures,"  or  their  caskets,  as  the  word  signifies;  and  probably 
emptied  them  too. 

The  method,  then,  which  the  Head  of  the  Church,  in  his  sovereign 
wisdom,  has  chosen,  both  for  the  support  and  the  spread  of  the  gospel, 
is  the  free-will  offerings  of  his  people.  Not  that  he  stands  in  need 
of  our  gifts,  for  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  his ;  but  he  gra- 
ciously permits  us  to  be  co-workers  with  him  for  our  own  benefit.  It 
is  not  as  a  hard  master,  but  as  a  kind  father,  that  he  invites  and  ac- 
cepts our  benevolent  offerings.  He  is  not  the  gainer  thereby,  but 
we  are.  He  suffers  no  loss  by  our  withholding  our  gifts,  but  we  lose 
unspeakably  thereby,  ^^  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth; 
there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to 
poverty." 

Brethren,  I  appear  before  you,  on  the  present  occasion,  rather  as 
the  representative,  certainly  the  willing  representative,  of  the  ses- 
sion of  this  churchy  than  in  my  own  individual  capacity.  I  have  a 
history  to  relate,  a  plan  to  unfold,  and  some  arguments  and  refleo- 
tions  to  suggest,  with  the  view  of  convincing  your  judgment,  inter- 
esting your  feelings,  and  conciliating  your  favour,  to  what  is  about  to 
be  proposed  to  you  on  the  part  of  your  spiritual  overseers. 

I.  The  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  makes  the  sessions 
of  the  particular  churches  overseers  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  and  im- 
poses upon  them  the  duty  of  concerting  measures  for  promoting  the 
spiritual  interests  of  their  respective  congregations.  Impressed  with 
the  responsibility  thus  devolved  upon  them,  the  elders  have,  for  some 
time  past,  been  anxiously  considering  the  question,  whether  a  new 
impulse  might  not  be  imparted  to  this  church  in  one  field  of  Chris- 
tian labour,  viz.,  that  of  benevolent  contributions,  which  stands  con- 
nected with  the  spread  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  world,  and  so 
with  obedience  to  the  last  command  of  the  risen  Saviour.  At  the 
stated  monthly  meeting  of  the  session,  held  Jan.  18,  1852,  a  com- 
mittee, waa  appointed  to  consider  the  question,  and  inqxdre  into  the 
expediency  of  proposing  a  plan  of  systematic  benevolence  to  the 
church  and  congregation.  The  committee  reported  at  the  next  stated 
meeting,  Feb.  Sd,  recommending  the  principle  of  system  in  the  char- 
itable contributions  of  the  church.  By  a  unanimous  vote  the  session 
approved  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  instructed  the  same  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  second  report,  embracing  the  details  of  a  plan 
for  carrying  the  principle  into  effect.  At  a  special  meeting,  held 
Feb.  20th,  the  plan  of  the  committee  was  approved  and  adopted. 

II.  So  much  for  the  history.  I  now  proceed  to  make  a  brief  ex- 
hibition of  the  plan  itself,  both  in  its  principle  and  its  details.  The 
principle  is  that  of  system  in  giving,  according  to  the  divine  law  so 
clearly  laid  down  by  the  apostle  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  2 — "  Upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God 
hath  prospered  him.''  The  session  believe  that  the  principle  of 
stewardship  is  a  fundamental  law  of  Christ's  kingdom.  They  believe 
that  every  follower  of  Christ  holds  himself  and  his  property  subject 
to  the  Master's  claims,  upon  both  the  one  and  the  other.  They  be- 
lieve that  By9tematic  benevolence  is  the  Bible  plan;  that  it  is  both  the 
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most  efficient  and  the  most  economical  mode  of  secnring  the  fhnds 
necessary  for  the  benevolent  operations  of  the  church,  and  that  it  is 
at  the  same  time  best  adapted  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
contributors  themselves.  They,  therefore,  affectionately  enjoin  it 
upon  you,  beloved  brethren,  prayerfully  to  consider  your  own  perso- 
nal duty,  and  to  give  to  all  the  benevolent  objects  supported  by  this 
church  according  to  your  conscientious  convictions,  having  regard  to 
the  scriptural  rule,  that  your  gifts  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
ability  which  God,  by  his  blessing  upon  the  labour  of  your  hands, 
has  imparted  to  you.  They  recommend  to  each  member  of  the  church 
and  congregation  the  adoption  of  some  such  personal  resolution,  or 
pledge,  as  the  following : — '^  Believing  that  system  in  benevolent  con- 
tributions is  needed  by  the  church,  that  it  is  enjoined  in  the  Bible, 
that  it  tends  to  growth  in  grace,  and  that  it  is  pleasing  to  God,  I 
adopt  that  principle  as  the  ride  of  my  own  contributions,  and  I  en- 
gage, on  every  Sabbath  day,  or  at  other  stated  times,  to  set  apart, 
for  charitable  objects,  such  a  portion  of  what  God  shall  give  me,  as 
my  judgment  and  conscience  may  dictate." 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  details  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  session. 
Here,  first,  the  objects  to  which  the  benevolent  funds  of  the  church 
should  be  appropriated  engaged  the  consideration  of  the  session. 
The  charitable  contributions  of  this  congregation,  during  the  past 
year,  have  amounted  to  $437  18.  Of  this  sum  only  $169  75,  but 
little  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole,  have  been  given  to  the  Boards 
of  our  own  church.  Now,  brethren,  we  are  Old  School  Presbyteri- 
ans. We  love  our  church  and  her  institutions.  The  session  feel  that 
we  have  not  been  quite  just  to  her  claims,  in  allowing  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  our  benevolent  gifts  to  flow  in  other  channels.  In  our  ar- 
rangements for  the  future,  however,  it  is  not  proposed  to  disturb  any 
benevolent  operations  within  the  bounds  of  our  own  parish,  nor  to 
alter  the  long  established  custom  of  a  collection  at  the  monthly  con-* 
eert,  nor  to  withhold  the  usual  annual  collection  in  aid  of  the  General 
Assembly's  Commissioners'  Fund.  But  beyond  the  objects  here  indi- 
cated, the  session  proposes  to  limit  our  contributions  to  the  Boards 
of  our  own  Church  and  the  Bible  Society,  Not  that  they  would  have 
the  total  sum  diminished.  On  the  contrary,  they  desire  to  «ee  it  in- 
creased ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  such  increase  that  the  present  ef- 
fort is  made.  They  propose  to  have,  as  heretofore,  four  annual  col- 
lections, to  be  made  as  follows :  In  March,  for  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions;  in  June,  for  the  Bible  Society;  in  September,  for  the 
Boards  of  Education  and  Publication  \*  and  in  December,  for  the 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions. 

*  On  irhat  principle  a  pastor  and  session,  so  intelligent,  should  merge  into  one  the 
daims  of  Education  and  Publication,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture.  These  objects  are 
totally  distinct  in  their  nature ;  they  have  need  of  whole  instead  of  half  collections  ; 
they  are  recommended  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  equally  require  the  full  benefit 
of  systematic  beneyolence.  If  all  our  churches  adopted  this  plan  of  combining  to- 
gether, and  thus  of  virtually  dtpreciatitiff,  some  of  the  great  public  measures  of  our 
ehureh,  our  operations  could  not  be  successftilly  conducted.  Ought  not  each  of  the 
Boards  of  the  Church  to  be  fairly  brought  before  eyery  congregation  ?  These  re- 
marks are  fraternally  and  respectfully  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  oar  friends, 
vho  have  bo  irisely  resoWed  upon  systematio  benevolence. — £ii. 
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The  next  question  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  session, 
was,  In  what  way  shall  these  collections  be  made  f  The  plan  of  pub- 
lic collections  in  the  church,  hitherto  in  nse,  can  in  no  case  reach  the 
whole  congregation.  There  will  always  be  some  persons  absent  upon 
such  occasions ;  and  it  may  happen,  that  owing  to  some  providential 
circumstances,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  congregation  will  be 
away.  Few  absentees  on  such  occasions  either  hand  in  their  contri- 
butions for  that  quarter,  or  increase  them  for  the  next ;  and  this  is 
not  in  most  cases  from  an  indisposition  to  give,  for  had  these  persons 
happened  to  be  in  church  at  tne  time  they  would  have  contributed 
liberally.  It  arises  from  the  want  of  thoughtfutness.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered how  Tast  an  aggregate  sum  is  subtracted  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  Lord  by  many  little  withholdings ;  nor  how  much  the  beneiro- 
lent  enterprises  of  the  church  are  thereby  embarrassed  and  abridged. 

It  is,  then,  exceedingly  desirable  that  all,  without  exception, 
should  have  the  opportunity  offered  them  of  contributing  to  every 
object,  in  whose  behalf  the  benefactions  of  the  church  are  asked. 
So  far  all  will  agree.  The  question  which  pressed  upon  the  session 
was,  how  can  such  universal  opportunity  be  secured  ?  It  is  plain, 
that  the  opportunity  is  never  extended  to  all  by  the  plan  of  public 
collections  in  the  church ;  and  it  must  sometimes  happen,  that  not 
even  half  the  congregation  will  be  reached  by  it.  Is  not  a  system, 
liable  to  such  contingencies,  inherently  defective  ?  Cannot  a  better, 
because  a  more  thorough,  system  be  devised  and  put  in  operation? 
The  session,  on  mature  deliberation,  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
it  can.  Under  the  conviction  that  the  plan  adopted  by  not  a  few 
churches,  of  employing  collectors  to  call  personally  upon  each  indi- 
vidual for  his  or  her  contribution,  will  secure  the  desired  universality 
of  opportunity,  they  have  determined  to  make  trial  of  it.  They  have 
no  intention  or  desire  of  hereby  extorting  a  contribution  from  any 
one  who  would  not  otherwise  give  it.  The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver.  It  is  not  by  forced  supplies  that  he  will  have  his  cause  sus- 
tained. Compulsion  is  abhorrent  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  gospeL 
Spontaneous  gifts  from  loyal  and  loving  hearts  is  what  he  requires. 
Herein  we  would  be,  in  our  humble  measure,  imitators  of  him.  It  is 
not  expected  nor  desired,  that  the  collectors  should  be  beggars.  The 
cause  for  which  collections  are  asked  will  be  presented  from  the  pulpit 
on  the  Sabbath.  As  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  the  collectors 
will  wait  upon  the  several  members  of  the  congregation  for  their 
voluntary  contributions.  The  appropriate  function  of  the  collectors 
will  be  simply  to  act  as  conduits  for  the  conveyance,  to  a  central 
reservoir,  of  innumerable  streams  of  beneficence,  from  their  own  deep 
and  perennial  fountains  in  the  hearts  of  God's  people.  They  will  be 
but  hands,  wherewith  the  benevolent  will  reach  out  their  own  free- 
will offerings,  to  deposit  them  in  the  Lord's  treasury. 

Such  are  the  views  of  the  session  on  the  principle  of  systematic 
benevolence ;  such  is  the  plan  which  they  offer  to  their  brethren, 
whereby  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  each  of  making  that  principle 
operative  as  a  practical  rule  in  his  own  case. 
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in.  It  remains  to  suggest  a  few  considerations,  by  Tray  of  argu- 
ment, to  recommend  to  your  favour,  and  enforce  upon  your  conscience, 
the  principle  of  system  in  your  contributions  to  benevolent  objects. 

1.  It  is  obviously  the  will  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,  that  his  peo- 
ple should  give  intelligently,  conscientiously,  and  systematically. 
This  is  the  divine  law  of  beneficence.  Giving  is  as  essential  a  part 
of  religion  as  praying,  and  ought  to  be  as  regular.  The  same  high 
authority  that  taught  us,  that  ^'  men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not 
to  faint,"  has  also  informed  us,  that  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive."  He  has  also,  through  the  pen  of  an  inspired  apostle, 
clearly  laid  down  the  rule,  by  which  we  are  to  regulate  our  gifts. 
**  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in 
store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him."  This  is  the  rule  of  Christian  finance. 
It  makes  charity  a  duty ;  a  duty  binding  upon  all ;  a  duty  to  be 
statedly  performed ;  a  duty  whose  extent  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
degree  of  our  prosperity,  and  that  alone.  The  law  which  requires 
every  believer  to  make  a  public  profession  of  religion,  and  commem- 
orate the  Saviour's  love  at  the  sacramental  table,  is  not  more  explicit 
than  the  law  which  binds  him  to  keep  a  treasury  for  Christ,  and  regu- 
larly to  replenish  it  with  his  gains.  How  comprehensive,  and  yet 
how  simple  is  this  plan,  evincing  a  divine  wisdom  in  the  framing  of 
it.     This  leads  me  to  remark, 

2.  Systematic  benevolence,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  clearly 
and  emphatically  enjoined  in  the  scriptures,  commends  itself  to  our 
approval  and  practice  by  its  eflSciency  and  economy.  "  The  simpli- 
city of  this  plan  puts  it  into  the  hand  of  the  merest  child ;  it  makes 
each  person  a  treasurer  for  the  Lord,  and  appoints  his  conscience  a 
collector  of  the  weekly  dues,  and  disbursing  agent  to  meet  all  de- 
mands upon  the  treasury."  {!)  See  how  equitably  the  rule  works. 
So  far  as  charity  is  a  burden,  it  equalizes  the  burden,  laying  an  even 
pressure  upon  all ;  a  pressure  proportioned  to  each  one's  ability.  So 
far  as  charity  is  a  privilege,  it  equalizea  the  privilege,  accountmg  the 
penny  of  the  poor  of  the  same  value  as  the  dollar  or  the  eagle  of  the 
rich.  *^  This  poor  widow  hath  cast  in  more  than  they  all."  This  is 
one  eflFect  of  the  plan.  (2)  Another,  if  it  were  universally  adopted 
by  our  churches,  would  be  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  contri- 
butors. Now  the  whole  burden  of  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the 
church  has  to  be  borne  by  a  part  of  the  sacramental  host ;  under 
this  plan,  all  would  bear  their  share,  f  3)  A  third  effect  would  be  to 
make  the  contributions  of  all,  in  the  highest  sense,  voluntary.  Be- 
nevolent gifts  would  not  then  depend  upon  eloquent  appeals  and  ex- 
cited sympathies,  but  would  flow  from  conviction,  from  principle, 
from  willing  hearts  and  ready  hands.  (4)  A  further  effect  would  be 
to  make  the  supplies  regular  and  reliable.  Our  Boards  would  then 
be  able  to  calculate  their  receipts  in  advance,  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  U,  S.  Treasury  makes  his  estimates  of  the 
yearly  income  of  the  government.  A  steady  stream  would  pour  into 
their  treasuries;  a  stream  supplied  by  a  countless  multitude  of  ever- 
flowing  springs.    (5)  Another  effect  would  be  a  vast  increase  in  the 
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aggregate  amount  of  benevolent  fnnds.  The  sea  ifl  composed  of 
drops.  The  mountain  is  made  up  of  grains.  The  millions  of  gold 
that  come  from  California  are  BloT?ly  gathered  in  the  form  of  minute 
particles,  scattered  over  immense  regions.  So  the  innudierable  little 
drops  of  charity,  falling  thick  and  fast  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
Church,  being  carefully  gathered  up  and  brought  to  a  central  reser- 
voir, would  form  a  great  ocean  of  charity.  (6)  A  still  further  effect 
of  the  universal  adoption  by  our  churches  of  the  apostolic  plan  of 
beneficence,  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  collecting  agency,  om- 
nipresent in  its  locality,  ceaseless  in  its  activity,  and  performing  all 
its  work  gratuitously.  The  whole  machinery  of  paid  agents  might 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  money  now  expended  in  collecting  funds 
be  devoted  to  the  main  work.  ^^  It  would  give  to  each  conscience  an 
agent's  commission,  a  pulpit  to  occupy,  a  sermon  to  preach,  and  a 
collection  to  take  up  every  Sabbath.^' 

I  3.  Systematic  benevolence  is  an  efficient  means  of  growth  in  per* 
Bonal  holiness.  St.  Paul  numbers  alms-giving  among  the  graces  of 
the  Spirit.  "  Therefore,  as  ye  abound  in  every  thing,  in  faith,  and 
utterance,  and  knowledge,  and  in  all  diligence,  and  in  your  love  to 
us,  see  that  ye  abound  in  this  grace  also."  Spiritual  knowledge, 
faith,  brotherly  love.  Christian  diligence  and  charity,  are  here  placed 
side  by  side,  as  equally  essential  elements  of  the  new  and  divine  life. 
A  Christian  without  faith  in  Christ  is  not  a  greater  contradiction, 
than  a  Christian  without  good-will  to  men  manifesting  itself  in  bene- 
volent acts.  In  a  healthy  piety  there  is  a  proportionate  growth  of 
all  the  Christian  graces ;  and  the  law  of  growth  is  the  same  in  all, 
viz.,  exercise.  As  faith,  hope,  love,  and  humility  come  to  their  matu- 
rity by  a  constant  repetition  of  the  acts  proper  to  those  graces,  so 
likewise  does  benevolence  or  charity.  It  is  only  by  the  continual 
repetition  of  benevolent  acts,  by  giving  often  and  giving  on  principle, 
that  benevolence  becomes  a  habit  of  the  soul.  And  just  in  propor- 
tion as  this  sentiment  gains  the  steadiness  and  the  force  of  habit,  in 
the  same  proportion  does  it  tend  to  drive  out  from  the  soul  selfish- 
ness, avarice,  and  reigning  worldliness — all  formidable  enemies  to 
our  sanctifici|tion. 

In  conclusion,  dear  brethren,  suffer  me,  in  the  name  of  the  Sesaon 
of  this  church,  and  still  more  in  the  name  of  our  common  Lord  and 
Master,  affectionately  but  earnestly  to  press  upon  your  concience  the 
great  duty  which  has  been  the  principal  theme  of  this  discourse.  The 
root  of  this  duty,  this  Christian  grace,  as  Paul  calls  it,  is  self-conse- 
cration to  God.  First  give  your  own  selves  to  the  Lord,  and  then 
to  this  work  in  him.  Observe  the  apostolic  rule — "  Lay  by  you  in 
store"  for  benevolent  uses.  Have  a  treasury  for  Christ ;  a  box  or  a 
drawer,  into  which,  from  time  to  time,  you  will  deposit  such  sums  of 
money  as  you  can  spare,  to  be  appropriated  to  charitable  ends.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  lay  up  in  store  for  good  uses.  The  rich  in  this 
world's  goods  must  be  rich  in  good  works.  The  surest  way  for  you 
who  are  rich  to  obey  this  precept,  is  to  have  a  treasury  for  God. 
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When  you  have  a  stock  for  Christ's  poor,  as  well  as  for  yourselves, 
you  will  be  ready  for  every  good  work.  But  the  rule  of  laying  by 
in  store  seems  especially  adapted  to  the  poor.  You,  my  brethren, 
who  are  in  but  moderate  circumstances,  should  have  a  fund  for  cha* 
rity.  Your  treasury  for  good  works  may  never  perhaps  be  very 
large ;  yet  if  you  follow  the  apostolic  injunction,  to  lay  by  something 
weekly,  however  small  the  sum,  its  contents  will,  I  doubt  not,  swell 
to  a  size  that  will  surprise  you.  "  The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver;" 
and  what  so  likely  to  make  the  heart  cheerful  in  giving,  as  to  have  a 
portion  of  our  income  specifically  set  apart  to  that  end  ?  We  may 
cheerfully  give  when  we  know  that  we  can  spare;  and  we  know  that 
we  can  spare  when  we  have  a  fund  laid  up  on  purpose  to  give  away. 
Every  Christian  is  solemnly  bound  to  adopt  some  regular  system 
of  giving,  which  shall  at  least  meet  the  spirit  of  the  apostle's  rule. 
Doubtless  also  there  is  wisdom  in  the  letter  of  the  rule.  The  letter 
itself  should  be  observed,  wherever  such  observance  is  practicable. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  tibat  charitable  contributions  are  directed  to 
be  made  weekly^  because  almost  every  one  is  more  inclined  to  con- 
tribute little  by  little  than  all  at  once.  There  can  be  as  little  doubt, 
that  they  are  directed  to  be  made  on  the  LorS%  day^  because  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  offices  of  religion  disposes  the  heart  to  charity.  The 
appropriation  being  required  to  be  made  at  homey  secures  a  more 
general  compliance  with  the  precept,  than  if  it  were  made  in  the 
church,  from  which  some  are  always  detained.  The  weekly  recur- 
rence of  such  appropriations  secures  the  continued  interest  and  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  in  giving.  The  frequent  repetition  of  our  gifts 
secures  the  largest  aggregate  amount.  Each  individual  gift  may  be 
small,  but  together  they  produce  a  rich  result.  The  little  sums  weekly 
set  apart  for  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  come  to  be  reckoned  among  our 
current  expenses  as  much  as  food  and  clothing. 
p  One  word,  brethren,  as  to  the  proportion  which  our  charities  are 
to  bear  to  our  gains.  No  definite  proportion  is  named  in  the  Bible. 
Each  man's  conscience  is  to  be  the  judge.  The  rule  is  clear,  and  of 
easy  application.  We  are  to  lay  by  for  charity,  as  God  has  blessed 
us  with  the  means  of  charity.  That  is  the  proportion.  The  more 
we  have  gained  through  God's  blessing,  the  more  we  are  to  lay  by  for 
him.  Our  bounty  to  others  is  to  be  measured  by  God^s  bounty  to  us. 
All  we  have  is  from  him.  It  is  but  reasonable,  therefore,  that  the 
more  he  gives  to  us,  the  more  he  should  expect  us  to  give  to  others. 
God  requires  us  to  give  more  than  others,  who  are  less  able  than  we. 
He  requires  us  to  give  more  than  when  we  were  less  able  than  we  are 
now.  On  the  other  hand,  God  expects  less  from  those  to  whom  he 
gives  less.  He  does  not  require  bricks  without  straw.  Where  he 
withholds  the  ability  to  give,  he  relieves  from  the  obligation  to  give. 
But  there  is  no  other  relief  than  that.  When  he  puts  us  in  a  capa- 
city to  do  good,  he  looks  that  we  should  do  good ;  and  he  requires 
that  the  beneficence  be  proportioned  to  the  capacity.  Our  business 
or  labour  has  just  that  measure  of  success  which  God  gives  it ;  and 
since  all  our  prosperity  is  from  him,  he  is  to  be  owned  in  it,  and  hon- 
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oured  by  it.  There  are  things  which  we  call  our  property,  bnt  in 
strictness  of  speech  they  are  not  our  property.  They  belong  to  God, 
and  we  are  but  trustees  under  him.  We  have  no  claim  on  what  we 
name  ours,  which  can  bar  the  claim  of  Christ.  We  are  to  let  Christ 
into  our  lands,  our  herds,  our  granaries,  our  stores,  our  stocks,  and 
our  possessions  of  every  kind,  just  so  far  as  the  wants  of  the  church 
and  the  world  require.  Let  this  simple  principle  of  stewardship  once 
assert  its  power,  and  establish  its  dominion  in  every  Christian  heart, 
and  the  seeds  of  saving  knowledge  would  speedily  be  planted  in 
every  land,  and  earth  woidd  become  another  Eden — ^a  second  Paradise 
of  God.  E.  0.  W. 


"ADDING  A  CEREMONY." 

A  REPLY  TO    "n/'  ON  PAGE  304. 


Mr.  Editor  : — ^After  considerable  reflection  upon  the  communicar 
tion  of  your  correspondent  "  D,"  under  the  caption  of  "  Adding  a 
Ceremony,"  I  confess  myself  not  yet  prepared  to  endorse  fully  the 
sentiments  conveyed. 

►  I  cannot  regard  as  "  contrary  to  our  book,'*  the  practice  of  admit- 
ting to  the  Lord's  table,  upon  the  public  profession  of  their  faith, 
the  baptized  children  of  the  church.  Against  the  practice,  I  find  in 
our  Directory  no  prohibition,  as  there  evidently  is  in  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, where  "  no  other  ceremony*'  is  to  be  added.  The  omission  of 
a  prescribed  form  in  their  case,  while  one  is  given  for  the  admission 
of  unbaptized  persons,  does  not  even  impliedly  condemn  the  practice 
complained  of;  since,  in  the  case  of  unbaptized  persons  such  form 
seems  to  compose  immediately  and  directly  the  ^Hhereupon"  on 
which  they  are  to  be  baptized ;  while  both  the  profession  of  their 
faith  and  their  baptism  unitedly  compose  the  requisite  for  their  com- 
ing to  the  Lord's  table. 

The  absence  of  the  prescribed  form,  in  the  admission  of  baptized 
children  of  the  church  to  the  Lord's  table,  seems  based  upon  their 
having,  as  soon  as  they  ^^come  to  years  of  discretiony**  the  requi- 
site piety  and  "  knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord*s  body."  And  should 
they,  at  that  early  period,  offer  themselves,  with  the  proper  evidence 
of  an  intelligent  faith  in  Christ,  their  public  profession  might  be 
rightfully  omitted.  But  such  cases  very  seldom  occur.  Generally, 
and  with  rare  exceptions,  do  even  baptized  children,  after  they  have 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  pass  a  greater  or  less  period  of  life  as 
undisciplined  offenders.*  Though  they  may  be,  to  some  extent,  "free 
from  scandal,"  yet  at  best,  living  perhaps  in  the  total  neglect  of 
prayer,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  omission  of  the  several  duties 
of  practical  religion,  they  in  their  actions  deny  the  faith  in  which 
they  were  baptized,  and  thus  virtually  renounce  their  baptismal  cove- 

*  We  think  this  remark  needs  considerable  modification.— £jd. 
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Bant,  and  the  seal  by  which  it  was  ratified ;  living  tinder  a  sort  of 
Belf-suspension,  or  self-excommunication  from  the  privileges  of  the 
church.  Having  then  so  lived  before  the  world,  the  church  owes  it  to 
her  self-respect,  and  as  refusing  to  sanction  or  connive  at  the  sins  and 
delinquencies  of  her  members,  to  require  such  persons,  by  a  formal 
profession  or  otherwise,  publicly  to  retract  their  disowning  act,  and 
in  their  own  persons  declare  before  the  world  their  reception  of,  and 
resting  upon,  Christ  by  an  individual  faith ;  thus  ratifying  that  faith 
in  which  representatively  they  had  been,  not  "  initiated"  into,  but 
sealed  as  visible  members  of  the  church. 

Their  being  allowed  to  pass  undisciplined  in  the  neglect  of  duty,  as 
is  done  by  common  consent,  while  subjects  of  such  discipline,  has  a 
far  greater  tendency  to  "  remove  from  them  their  sense  of  obliga- 
tions in  regard  to  communion,^'  than  the  usage  of  requiring  of  them 
a  public  profession  of  that  Saviour  whom  they  have  bng  openly,  by 
their  conduct,  denied.  It  is  this  omitted  "  ceremony"  of  discipline, 
and  such  admission  to  the  Lord's  table  as  our  brother  ^^.D"  insists 
upon,  that  will,  more  than  any  thing  else,  cause  them  to  lose  their  "re- 
sponsibility" as  baptized  members  of  the  church. 

But  there  is  another  error  in  which  our  brother  "D"  has  fallen, 
in  his  zeal  to  stand  up  erect,  (so  erect  as  to  lean  over  backwards,) 
which  it  is  hoped  has  occurred  through  inattention  rather  than 
design ;  and  except  for  which  this  communication  would  not  appear. 
In  speaking  of  those  who  have  been  baptized  in  infancy,  with  regard 
to  the  propriety  of  a  public  profession  previously  to  their  coming  to 
the  Lord's  table,  he  says :  "  The  baptized  child  has  already  the  pri- 
vflege;"  and  again — ^^all  baptized  children,  when  there  is  nothing 
against  their  character,  have  the  privilege  to  sit  down  at  the  Lord's 
table."  Now,  is  this  strictly  true  ?  Is  there  not,  even  according  to 
our  book,  omitted  an  essential  part,  and  which  the  apostle  raul 
makes  a  "  scriptural"  part,  of  a  qualification,  in  the  absence  of  which 
the  "privilege"  is  null  and  void  r  It  is  true  there  appears  the  clause, 
"when  there  is  nothing  against  their  character;",  but  this  is,  for 
those  who  have  no  leanings  towards  prelacy,  by  far  too  vague  to  avoid 
even  worse  "dangers"  than  can  be  apprehended  from  "forms;"  be- 
sides having  far  less  "authority  in  scripture."  Our  brother  would 
certainlv,  on  this  part  of  qualification  for  the  Lord's  table,  dislike  a 
companionship  with  those  who  require  than  this  nothing  highei:  as  a 
passport  to  "  confirmation."  If  or  would  we  place  him  on  the  plat- 
form of  baptismal  regeneration ;  no — ^biit  from  the  extent  to  which 
he  carries  tne  "distinction"  between  «^nbaptised  persons  and  the  bap- 
tized children,  as  to  their  qualifications  respectively  in  order  to  church 
privileges,  one  would  suppose  the  "giving  satisfaction  of  their  know- 
ledge and  piety" — of  "  sufficient  knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord's 
body" — constituted  a  basis  of  "privilege"  from  which  the  bjiptized 
children  of  the  church  might  be  excused.  Neither  our  Directory  nor 
scripture  makes  simply  infant  baptism,  with  "nothing  against  their 
character,"  (negative  goodness)  the  qualifications  for  privilege  at  the 
Lord's  table. 
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The  ^^  ceremony"  from  which  bo  much  is  apprehended,  is  taken  to 
be  nothing  more  than  an  incidental  arrangement,  left  to  the  ^'  pru- 
dence of  the  eldership,*'  and  applicable  in  sach  cases  as  seem  not 
otherwise  to  be  provided  for.     With  all  deference,  it  ill  becomes  our 

Sood  brother  ^^  D"  to  intimate,  in  the  practice  he  condemns,  ten- 
encies  towards  Popery  and  Prelacy.  Y. 

RSVAEKS. 

We  certainly  did  not  tmderstand  our  correspondent ''  IV'  to  maintidn  the  nn- 
scriptural  poBition,  that  baptism  and  mere  morality  were  the  only  qualifications 
of  our  book  for  admission  to  the  Lord's  table.  "  D"  is  somewhat  obscure  on 
this  point,  as  others  have  remarked  to  us ;  but  we  are  confident  that  this  was 
not  his  intention.  The  session  of  the  church  must,  of  course,  examine  all  mem- 
bers respecting  the  profession  of  their  faith.  On  this  point  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Our  book  expressly  states,  that  "  Those  who  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  sealing  ordinances,  shall  be  examined  as  to  their  knowledge  and 
piety.''  p.  505.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  public  profession  of  faith 
in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  is  intended  by  our  book  to  be  limited  to  the 
baptism  of  adult  believers.  The  practice  in  our  church  varies.  Generally, 
where  Congregationalism  has  come  in  contact  with  our  usages,  it  is  customarj 
to  require  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  from  tUl  who  apply  for  admissioa 
to  the  Lord's  table.  The  Scotch  custom,  on  the  other  hand,  confines  the  public 
profession  of  faith  to  the  baptism  of  adult  believers.  We  think  the  Directory 
for  Worship  takes  this  latter  view.  The  following  paragraph  is  from  Chapter  IX. 
Section  IV. 

'*  When  ufibaptized  persons  apply  for  admission  into  the  church,  thev  shall, 
in  ordinary  cases,  after  giving  satisfaction  with  respect  to  their  knowleage  and 
piety,  make  a  public  profession  of  their  faith,  in  the  presence  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  thereupon  be  baptized."  p.  505. 

The  Directory  favours  the  views  of  our  correspondent  "  D,"  who  is  opposed 

to  "  adding  the  ceremony"  in  the  case  of  persons  already  baptized.  What  I   And 

is  nothing  required  of  the  latter?  says  the  objector.    Certunly,  sufficieni  is  rC' 

quired.    The  officers  of  the  church  examine  aU  who  seek  for  admission  to  the 

Lord's  table ;  and  those  who  have  been  baptized  in  infancy,  and  *'  instructed 

in  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 

and  New  Testaments,"  &c,  are  not  required  to  make  a  profession  of  their  £uth, 

except  so  far  as  that  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  examination  before  the  session, 

and  in  publicly  sitting  down  at  the  Lord's  table.    Perhaps  it  may  be  convenient 

for  the  reader  to  have  the  whole  chapter  in  the  Directory  before  him.    It  is  as 

follows : 

CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  THE  ADHISSION  OF  PERSOKS  TO  SSALIXO  ORDINANCES. 

I.  Children,  bom  within  the  pale  of  the  visible  church,  and  dedicated  to  Gk>d 
in  baptism,  are  under  the  inspection  and  government  of  the  church ;  and  are  to 
be  taught  to  read,  and  repeat  the  catechism,  the  aposties'  creed,  and  the  Lord's 
prayer.  They  are  to  be  taught  to  pray,  to  abhor  sin,  to  fear  God,  and  to  obey 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And,  when  they  come  to  years  of  discretion,  if  they  be 
free  from  scandal,  appear  sober  and  steady,  and  to  have  sufficient  knowledge  to 
discern  the  Lord's  bod^,  thoy  ought  to  be  informed  it  is  their  duty  and  their  pri- 
vilege to  come  to  the  Lord's  supper. 

II.  The  years  of  discretion,  in  young  Christians,  cannot  be  precisely  fixed. 
This  must  be  left  to  the  prudence  of  the  eldership.    The  officers  of  the  church 
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are  the  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  those  to  be  admitted  to  sealing  ordinan^ 
ces,  and  of  the  time  ^en  it  is  proper  to  admit  young  Christians  to  them. 

III.  Those  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  sealing  ordinances,  shall  be  examined 
as  to  their  knowledge  and  piety. 

IV.  When  unbaptized  persons  apply  for  admission  into  the  church,  they  shaU, 
in  ordinary  cases,  after  giving  satisfaction  with  respect  to  their  knowledge  and 
piety,  make  a  public  profession  of  their  faith,  in  the  presence  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  thereupon  be  baptized. 

The  first  section,  if  read  by  itself,  might  raise  a  question  with  cayiUers,  whether 
any  thing  beyond  correct  knowledge  and  deportment  were  necessary  before 
coming  to  the  Lord's  supper.  But  "  a  knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord's  body"  re* 
quires  heart-knowledge  as  well  as  head-knowledge ;  and  Section  II.  explicitly 
declares,  that  the  officers  of  the  church  are  ''  the  judges  of  the  qualifications  of 
those  to  be  admitted  to  sealing  ordinances,  and  of  the  time  when  it  is  proper  to 
admit  young  Christians  to  them.''  A  careful  perusal  of  the  chapter  will,  we 
think,  generally  lead  to  the  conclusion*  that  our  book  makes  a  distinction  in  this 
matter  between  believers  baptized  in  InfEincy  and  those  baptized  when  adults } 
and  farther,  that  the  ceremony  of  making  *'  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  in 
the  presence  of  the  congregation"  is  limited  to  the  latter  class.  This  ceremony 
seems  to  form  a  part  of  the  administration  of  baptism  to  adults.  And  on  this 
ground,  our  correspondent  **  D."  complains  that,  in  the  case  of  those  baptized 
in  infancy,  it  conflicts  with  the  passage  in  our  book  '*  without  adding  any  other 
ceremony." 

One  of  our  ablest  members,  a  judge  of  the  Sapreme  Court  in  a  neighbouring 
State,  who  thinks  that  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  from  all  is  an  edifying 
ceremony,  admitted  that  our  book  was  on  the  side  of  "  D."  Let  every  one  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind. — Ed, 


THE  CLAIMS  OP  THE  BIBLE  * 

What  does  Scripture  claim  for  itself,  and  in  its  own  behalf?  Does 
it  come  to  ns  as  a  messenger  sent  from  God,  and  demand  for  its  teach- 
ings an  implicit  credence  ?  Does  it  profess,  too,  to  be  God's  only 
authorized  revelation,  so  that  we  may  not  go  beyond  its  recorded 
words  to  believe  or  to  do  either  less  or  more  ?  To  ask  these  ques- 
tions, is  in  my  judgment  to  answer  them.  Writings  which  declare 
of  themselves,  that  they  were  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  that 
they  are  not  only  profitable  for  doctrine,  but  able  to  make  the  man 
of  God  perfect ;  writings  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  if  men  hear 
not  them,  neither  would  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead ;  writings  which  seem  to  have  been  composed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  setting  forth  in  order  those  things  which  were  in  the  first 
place  delivered  orally  by  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word, 
thus  the  better  enabling  men  to  know  the  certainty  of  the  things 

*  Extracted  f^om  a  charge  lately  deUvered  by  Bisho?  Potteb  to  the  clergy  of 
bis  Diocese.  We  wish  ire  had  space  for  the  whole  of  this  rich  and  yaliiable  doou- 
ment.— idi. 
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ivherein  they  had  been  instructed  by  the  preaching  of  the  apostles ; 
writings,  too,  which  contain  not  a  few  warnings  and  censures  for  all 
who  would  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,  or  make 
void  the  word  of  God  through  their  own  traditions ;  such  works  would 
seem  to  aflSrm  most  explicitly  both  their  divinity  and  their  sufficiency. 
Their  very  name — the  Old  and  New  Testament — would  seem  to  pre- 
clude all  idea  of  supplementary  revelation ;  for  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  testament,  that  it  declare,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  authority 
or  evidence,  the  will  of  the  testator.  The  declaration,  too,  that  the 
law  of  God  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul — that  they  who  would  have 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  must  search  the  scriptures — ^that  the  Bereans 
were  more  noble  than  those  of  Thessalonica,  because  they  searched 
the  scriptures  daily  to  see  if  that  which  Paul  taught  was  really  from 
God ;  these  and  like  passages  would  seem  conclusive  of  the  fact  that 
the  scriptures  are  invested  with  a  pre-eminent  authority,  and  are 
given  to  every  man,  whether  minister  or  people,  to  profit  withal. 

But  though  this  be  our  judgment  it  is  not  that  of  others,  and  it 
threatens  to  become  year  by  year  less  prevalent  among  many,  both 
of  the  ignorant  and  of  the  self-styled  wise.  By  many,  the  very  right  to 
read  and  interpret  for  themselves,  however  reverently,  the  word  of  God, 
is  more  than  questioned,  and  questioned  too  upon  the  alleged  au- 
thority of  that  word  itself.  By  others,  that  right  is  assumed  with- 
out limitation,  and  with  it  the  still  further  right  of  pronouncing,  under 
the  guidance  of  private  judgment,  and  from  internal  evidence  alone, 
whether  the  whole  or  certain  parts  of  Scripture  be  not  altogether 
human  or  fabulous.  And  then  how  many  are  there  who  deny  that 
the  Bible  claims  an  exclusive  and  supreme  authority !  How  many, 
alas !  within  our  own  borders,  who  give  forth  on  this  subject  sounds 
that  are  ominously  uncertain.  In  their  well-meant  but  mistaken  wish 
to  attain  to  a  certainty  in  sacred  things — ^not  consistent  with  our  pre- 
sent militant  state,^  nor  conducive  to  our  highest  spiritual  welfare,t 
— how  many  are  secretly  pining  for  some  authority  which  can  still 
every  rising  doubt  and  hush  all  angry  disputation ;  which  can  ^ed 
on  the  Church  in  one  word  the  fancied  blessings  of  an  implicit,  unin- 
vestigating  faith ;  and  how  many  imagine  that  even  in  scripture  it- 
self, such  authority  is  distinctly  admitted,  or  at  least  sufficiently  im- 
plied ? 

Evidently,  then,  for  this  one  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  Bible 
ought  to  be  studied  now  with  renewed  earnestness.  The  exact  ex- 
tent of  its  claims,  in  its  own  behalf,  are  to  be  weighed.  Our  theories 
of  inspiration  are  to  be  more  clearly  defined.  A  proper  distinction 
is  to  be  taken  and  carefully  maintained,  between  the  authority  of  the 
text  and  the  authority  of  human  interpreters.  The  Scripture  should 
be  held  responsible  only  for  what  it  declares,  "  either  in  express  terms 
or  by  necessary  consequence ;"  J  and  these  its  declarations  should  be 
calmly  considered  in  the  face  of  whatever  science,  with  its  new  dis- 

*  Why  should  we  not  be  liable  to  error,  as  weU  as  to  sin,  during  onr  probation? 
f  Doubts  are  a  part  of  onr  trial,  and  most  useful  as  discipline. 
X  Bishop  -HaU,  VoL  II.,  p.  183. 
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eoTerieS)  or  philosophy^  with  its  ^^  high  priori  road,"  or  criticism,  with 
its  utmost  scepticism,  or  tradition,  with  its  lofty  pretensions,  can 
plausibly  allege  in  derogation  of  its  paramount  and  exclusive  claim 
to  divine  honour.  The  more  searching  and  large-minded  the  scrutiny, 
the  more  clear  we  doubt  not  will  be  its  self-asserted  supremacy.  In 
whatever  degree  this  volume  is  studied,  with  a  candid  and  open  mind, 
in  the  same  degree  will  it  be  apparent  that  all  co-ordinate  authority 
on  the  part  of  tradition  or  of  reason  is  discarded.  It  knows  of  no 
parallel  stream  of  apostolic  teaching,  flowing  side  by  side  with  the 
tradition  of  scripture,  and  entitled  to  divide  with  it  our  homage  and 
allegiance.  Nor  does  it  know  of  instincts  or  intuitions,  or  tran- 
scendental reasonings,  which  are  at  liberty  to  array  themselves  against 
this  sure  word  of  prophecy.  And  the  claims  which  it  asserts,  it  goes 
far  to  authenticate,  by  the  unrivalled  majesty  with  which  its  oracles 
are  put  forth,  for  it  speaks  with  authority  and  not  as  the  scribes. 


THE  WISDOM  "NOT  FROM  ABOVE." 

The  nature  of  true  wisdom,  and  the  work  of  a  religious  teacher, 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  James.  The 
chapter  begins  with  an  exhortation,  ^'  be  not  many  masterSy''  i.  e. 
teachers — "  be  not  many  of  you  teachers,"  which,  according  to  the 
context  and  the  scope  of  the  epistle,  seems  to  mean  not  merely  self- 
constituted  teachers  and  censors  in  private  life,  but  public  teachers 
of  religion.  The  reason  given  for  this  dehortation  is  the  difficulty, 
danger,  and  responsibility  of  such  a  work ;  and  the  chapter  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  an  extended  illustration  of  this  reason,  in  a  figurative 
form,  comparing  the  tongue,  as  the  corporeal  instrument  of  teaching, 
with  other  things  which,  little  in  themselves,  are  productive  of  the 
greatest  effects. 

At  the  13th  verse  the  apostle  comes  back  to  his  main  proposition, 
as  to  the  nature  of  true  wisdom  and  the  method  of  teaching  it,  and 
resumes  the  thread  of  his  discourse  with  an  interrogation — "  Who  is 
a  wise  and  knowing  man  among  you  f  The  two  words,  wise  and 
knowing,  ape  not  in  opposition,  but  are  nearly  synonymous,  and  here 
combined  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  Both  originally  signify  skilled 
in  the  useful  arts,  but  are  afterwards  applied  to  knowledge  of  a  higher 
kind,  and  in  Scripture  especially,  to  the  highest  kind  of  knowledge, 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  salvation,  that  wisdom  of  which  the 
beginning  and  the  sum  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  The  interrogation 
is  equivalent  in  force  to  a  conditional  expression — "  If  there  be  amon^ 
you  one  who  professes  to  be  wise,  and  who  aspires  to  be  a  teacher  of 
the  highest  wisdom,  let  him  show  his  works;*'  let  him  show  what  he 
can  do ;  let  him  prove  what  he  is  able  to  accomplish ;  "  by  his  conver- 
sation:* not  his  talk,  which  is  never  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the 
English  Bible,  but  his  conduct.     Conversation  is  the  Latin  form, 
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almost  unchanged,  of  the  original  expression,  "which  seems  to  har^ 
primarily  signified  the  turning  of  an  animal  or  vehicle  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  same  track,  whence  it  is  employed  to  express  re- 
peated, continued,  and  habitual  conduct,  as  opposed  not  only  to  in- 
action, but  to  occasional  or  desultory  action.  "  Let  him  show  what  he 
can  do,  not  by  mere  profession,  but  by  act,  nor  yet  by  insulated, 
unconnected  acts,  but  by  the  tenor  of  his  life ;  let  the  proof  of  hia 
capacity  proceed  out  of  a  good  conversation,  morally  good,  a  blame- 
less and  a  useful  course  of  conduct — and  let  this  be  exhibited  in 
meekness  of  wisdom:* 

Meekness  of  wisdom,  according  to  the  idiom  of  Scripture,  may  eithor 
signify  wise  meekness  or  meek  wisdom.  The  first  would  stand  op- 
posed to  foolish  meekness,  to  a  softness  of  temper  and  a  yielding 
disposition,  arising  from  weakness  of  understanding,  or  from  weakness 
of  character.  The  other,  which  is  evidently  here  intended,  stands 
opposed  to  a  proud,  self-sufficient,  arrogant,  censorious,  and  vindic- 
tive wisdom.  And  lest  this  should  be  regarded  as  a  mere  incidental, 
unessential  circumstance,  the  apostle  insists  upon  it,  as  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  character  of  a  truly  wise  man,  and  the  qualification  of 
a  teacher  of  wisdom.  "  For  if,'  says  he,  "y«  have  bitter  envyings 
and  strife  in  your  hearty'  these  are  of  course  incompatible  with 
the  "  meekness  of  "wisdom"  which  he  had  just  recommended — ^they  are 
its  opposites. 

The  word  translated  envying^  is  that  from  which  our  zeal  comes, 
with  scarcely  any  change  of  form.  It  primarily  signifies  fervent  af- 
fection in  the  general,  but  is  especially  applied  in  usage  to  those  feel- 
ings which  men  cherish  towards  each  other  when  in  a  state  of  mutual 
opposition.  Hence  it  sometimes  means  indignation,  sometimes  emu- 
lation, sometimes  jealousy  or  envy.  Bitter,  as  opposite  to  sweet,  de-> 
notes  the  absence  of  benevolence  and  kindness,  and  determines  the 
meaning  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  attached,  as  signifying  a  malig- 
nant passion. 

The  term  here  rendered  strife^  originally  signifies  labour  for  hire, 
or  with  view  to  a  reward ;  then,  in  a  wider  application,  interested, 
mercenary,  selfish  efibrt,  and  is  specially  applied  by  the  Greek  writerd 
to  such  efibrts  to  obtain  public  office  and  authority  in  the  State. 
Hence,  when  applied  to  an  afiiection  of  the  mind,  it  approaches  very 
nearly  to  the  worst  sense  of  our  word  ambitio^ij  as  including  not  only 
the  desire  of  self-aggrandisement,  but  a  jealous  aversion  to  the  rise  of  i 
others.  The  two  moral  evils  here  described  appear  to  be  selfishness 
and  MALIGNITY,  as  these  are  manifested  by  the  indulgence  of  a  spite- 
ful emulation. 

^^  If  these  are  in  your  hearty'  says  the  apostle,  ^^  glory  not  and  Ue 
not  against  the  truth'* — ^by  which  I  understand  not  the  truth  in 
general,  or  the  system  of  divine  truth,  nor  the  truth  of  any  doctrine 
of  religion  in  particular,  but  the  truth  of  the  case — ^the  fact.  To  lie 
against  the  truth  is  a  pleonastic  but  most  forcible  expression  for  the 
grossest  falsehood  ;  to  glory  against  the  truth  is  to  glory  falsely,  to 
make  a  false  boast^  to  ziuEj^e  false  pretentions— of  what  nature  is  de- 
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tennined  by  the  context,  which  requires  any  one,  who  calls  himself  a 
wise  man,  to  evince  the  truth  of  that  description  by  his  life,  with 
meekness  of  wisdom ;  and  then  adds,  that  if  any,  instead  of  this,  dis- 
plays a  selfish  and  malignant  temper,  his  claim  to  the  character  of  a  wise 
jnan,  and  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  wisdom,  is  a  false  and  groundless 
claim.  The  meaning  of  the  words  is  not  impaired,  but  strengthened, 
by  the  form  in  which  the  exhortation  is  expressed,  when  the  apostle, 
instead  of  simply  saying,  ^^  If  ye  have  bitter  envy  and  ambition  in 
your  heart,  your  claim  is  false,"  says,  "If  ye  have  these  malignant 
passions  in  your  heart,  boast  not  aQd  lie  not  against  the  truth,"  for 
wisdom,  bearing  such  fruit,  or  possessing  such  intrinsic  qualities,  is 
no  wisdom  at  all ;  or,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  ^^itis  not  the  wisdom  that 
descendeth  from  above,*' 

The  common  version,  ^Hhii  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above"  is 
not  sufficiently  precise ;  the  original  construction  is,* "  This  is  not  the 
wisdom  that  descendeth  from  above" — ^implying  that  there  might  be 
a  twofold  application  of  the  term,  and  that  in  that  sense  there  is  a 
twofold  wisdom,  differing  in  origin ;  the  one  proceeding  from  beneath, 
the  other  descending  from  above ;  that  is,  from  a  higher  source  than 
man's  fallen  nature,  his  fallible  reason,  or  his  corrupted  heart.  Having 
denied  this  exalted  origin  to  the  selfish  and  ambitious  wisdom  which 
he  is  denouncing,  he  proceeds  to  describe  it  in  a  positive  form,  with 
more  particularity,  and  by  an  appeal  to  its  intrinsic  qualities.  With 
this  view  he  employs  three  epithets. 

The  wisdom  that  is  not  from  above  is,  in  the  first  place,  earMy — 
which  originally  has  a  local  meaning,  as  when  another  apostle  speaks 
.of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth, 
using  as  the  second  term  this  very  word.  Then  in  a  wider  sense  it 
signifies  belonging  to  the  earth,  proceeding  from  it,  and  congenial 
with  it ;  earth  in  such  combinations  being  mentioned  as  the  home  of 
fallen  men,  with  all  its  infirmities  and  corruptions.  The  epithet  in 
this  case  denotes  earthly  as  opposed  to  heavenly,  in  origin  and  in 
moral  character. 

The  second  epithet  is  eenstialj  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  rendered 
in  the  margin,  natural.  The  Greek  word  is  an  adjective  derived 
from  a  noun  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  variously  rendered  in 
our  version  by  the  two  words,  life  and  eotU,  which  are  so  interchanged 
and  intermingled  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  brief  passage,  as  to 
make  the  translation  appear  highly  arbitrary.  The  senses  of  the  pri- 
mitive word  may,  however,  be  readily  deduced  from  one  another. 
The  first  seems  to  be  life^  i.  e.  either  the  living  principle  or  the  living 
state  of  the  subject,  which  is  always  a  human  subject,  the  word  be- 
ing exclusively  applied  to  man.  ^^  Take  no  thought  for  your  life." 
^^  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat  ?"  "  He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find 
it."  Then  it  comes  to  mean  the  possessor  of  this  life,  the  living  per- 
son— "let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  power,"  i.  e.  every  per- 
son— "seventy  souls,"  i.  e.  seventy  persons.  Then  when,  instead  of 
being  applied  to  the  whole  man  as  a  complex  being,  a  distinction  is 
intended  between  the  parts  of  which  he  is  composed,  this  word  de- 
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notes  that  part  which  lives  by  way  of  eminence ;  which  gives  hfe  to 
the  other,  and  can  live  without  it,  i.  e.  the  soul  as  distinguished  from 
the  body — as  when  our  Saviour  speaks  of  "  both  soul  and  body."  But 
besides  these  the  word  has  a  peculiar  sense  in  Scripture,  as  denoting 
the  natural  condition  of  the  soul,  or  if  you  please  of  the  whole  man, 
without  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  sense  it  is  opposed 
to  spirit,  or  to  spiritual  life.  From  this  sense  of  the  noun  is  derived 
that  of  the  adjective  here  used,  which  therefore  signifies  natural,  as 
opposed  to  spiritual,  belonging  to  corrupt  human  nature  without  the 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  as  Jude  expresses  it,  ^'natural,  not 
having  the  Spirit." .  This  then  is  the  second  attribute  ascribed  to  the 
lower  wisdom,  the  wisdom  from  beneath.  It  is  not  only  earthly,  as 
opposed  to  heavenly,  but  natural,  as  opposed  to  spiritual. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  devilish^  demoniacal,  or  demon-like.  The 
form  of  the  Grreek  word  indicates  resemblance  and  community  of 
nature.  It  is  derived  from  daJ/uov,  which  in  the  Grreek  mythology 
was  used  to  denote  a  deity  or  divine  being,  when  indefinitely  spoken  of, 
and  not  by  name.  When  placed  in  antithesis  to  Grod,  it  signified  an 
inferior  deity.  In  this  sense  it  could  not  be  transferred  to  the  Chris- 
tian vocabulary,  since  the  true  religion  knows  of  no  gradations  in 
deity,  and  no  plurality,  of  gods.  It  was  convenient,  however,  as  a 
designation  of  a  class  of  spiritual  beings  who  exist  in  alienation  from 
and  opposition  to  God,  and  is  applied  to  them  in  the  Scriptures  rather 
than  to  the  holy  angels,  on  account  of  the  mysterious  influence  which 
they  are  suffered  for  a  time  to  exercise  over  the  character  and  destiny 
of  men,  so  that  the  chief  of  them  is  called  Diabolv^y  the  slanderer 
and  adversary  of  the  human  race,  the  tempter  of  our  first  parents, 
and  of  all  their  descendants,  not  excepting  Christ  himself.  From 
this  use  of  the  primitive,  the  sense  of  the  derivative  term  here  em- 
ployed will  naturally  be  produced  by  the  influence  of  evil  spirits, 
or  congeniality  with  them,  as  opposed  to  that  which  in  origin  and  cha- 
racter is  Godlike  or  divine.  These,  then,  are  the  qualities  ascribed 
by  the  apostlcr  to  the  wisdom  (if  such  it  must  be  called)  which  cometh 
not  from  above,  and  which  is  characterized  in  its  manifestations  by 
malignant  selfishness.  Its  birth-place,  its  congenial  home,  is  earth, 
not  heaven — ^its  author  and  finisher  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the 
spirit  of  evil.     It  is  ^^  earthly,  sensual,  devilish." 

But  is  not  this  a  harsh  and  over-strained  description,  as  we  have 
expounded  it  ?  Can  the  mere  exhibition  of  a  warm,  and  even  bitter, 
emulation  in  the  search  and  propagation  of  truth — effects  so  naturally 
springing  from  the  vigorous  collision  of  minds,  by  the  very  effort  to 
discover  and  express  the  truth — can  these  determine  the  character  of 
the  wisdom  which  they  accompany,  and  tarnish  it  as  wholly  evil,  yea 
as  earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish?  To  preclude  the  possibility  of 
such  a  cavil,  the  apostle  plainly  states  that  his  description  is  not 
founded  on  the  mere  external  symptoms  which  had  been  enumerated, 
nor  even  on  their  inward  causes,  in  themselves  considered,  but  in  theu: 
whole  moral  tendency  and  influence.  If  the  evil  terminated  in  the 
excitement  of  a  bitter  emulation,  the  case  would  be  far  different ;  but 
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it  cannot  end  there,  for  where  ^^ envying  and  strife''  are;  where  s 
selfish  and  malignant  ambition  is  indnlged,  *^  there  is  conftieion*'-^ 
not  merely  outward  disturbance  and  disorder,  bat  an  inward  and  in- 
timate confusion ;  a  confounding  of  moral  distinctions,  a  subversion 
of  moral  principles,  a  stupefaction  of  the  moral  sensibilities ;  and  as 
its  natural  external  consequence,  all  practical  enormities — ^^  every 
evil  work.''  In  this  large  view,  comprehending  effects  as  well  as 
causes,  and  remote  as  well  as  proximate  effects,  this  wisdom  that  is 
not  from  above,  this  selfish  and  malignant  wisdom,  may,  without  ex- 
aggeration or  injustice,  be  described  as  earthly,  sensual  and  devilish."^ 

A  E  I  0  U. 


ACCIDENT,  CALAMITY,  AND  PKOVIDENCE. 

THE  REGENT  DISASTEBS. 

The  recent  disasters  on  river  and  lake  have  struck  the  community 
with  dismay.  Calamity  on  a  large  scale  impresses  the  public  mind 
with  sentiments  of  awe  and  wonder,  which  minor  accidents  fail  to 
excite.  The  same  divine  Providence,  however,  which  rules  over  all, 
is  equally  concerned  in  the  sudden  death  of  crowds,  as  in  the  linger- 
ing disease  which  is  bringing  yonder  solitary  sufferer  slowly  to  the 
grave. 

A  brief  allusion  to  the  three  principal  calamities  of  July,  August 
and  September,  must  have  a  place  in  our  Journal. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  two  steamers,  rivals  in  speed  and  jealous  of 
victory,  start  from  Albany,  on  that  noble  river  which  witnessed  Ful- 
ton's invention  successful.  It  soon  becomes  apparent  that  a  race  is 
f>ing  forward.  Excitement  prevails  among  passengers  and  crew* 
he  Henry  Clay  takes  the  lead,  but  the  Armenia  passes  her  at  a 
landing.  Every  effort  is  made  to  regain  lost  time  and  space.  Ma- 
chinery, as  if  alive  with  sympathy,  works  with  unwonted  power.  The 
two  boats  come  into  contact.  The  Henry  Clay  outstrips  her  rival, 
and  passes  down  the  river  in  triumph.  When  near  New  York,  the 
terrific  cry  of  "  Fire !  fire  !"  is  heard,  and  the  boat,  flaming  with 
destrtibtion,  is  turned  towards  the  shore.  In  vain  for  many !  About 
eighty  lives  are  lost  in  the  terror  and  dangers  of  the  scene. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  the  noble  steamer  Atlantic  is  pursuing  her 
way  on  Lake  Erie,  laden  with  merchandize  and  men.  The  moon, 
shines  through  the  mist,  which  from  time  to  time  struggles  sullenly 
with  its  beams.  Three  miles  off,  the  light  of  a  vessel  is  seen  by  the 
pilot ;  but  unheeding  hundreds,  wrapped  in  sleep,  dream  not  that 
danger  is  near.  Suddenly  a  crash  of  awful  omen  startles  the  slum- 
berers.  The  Atlantic  has  received  its  death  blow.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  steamer  staggers  and  sinks,  carrying  to  a  bed  of  waters  and  a 

*  lU  opposite^  or  The  Wiadom  firam  Abore,  will  be  gtrea  in  ovr  XMZt  Bnmber.—Ss. 
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Bleep  of  death  an  unTenaum  number  of  immortal  beings.  At  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  must  have  perished  on  that  fearful  night. 

The  Reindeer  left  New  York  on  the  4th  of  September.  Many 
eyes  looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  Highlands,  as  the  steamer  passed 
under  the  shadow  of  the  towering  cliffs.  The  Gatskill  scenery  comes 
in  sight,  but  only  in  the  distance.  Numbers  who  walk  the  deck  in 
health,  are  never  more  to  behold  the  magnificence  of  nature.  Hus- 
bands, and  wives,  and  children  are  there,  doomed  for  destruction. 
The  time  is  at  hand ;  the  explosion  comes.  Between  thirty  and  forty 
human  beings  are  among  the  perishing ! 

Are  there  no  lessons  For  the  living  from  scenes  so  fraught  with  wo? 
No  salutary  instruction,  no  glimpses  of  truth,  no  warnings  from  pro- 
vidences so  terrific  and  quick-recurring  ? 

1.  There  is  a  Lesson  of  Theology  in  these  calamities.  Grod 
reigns.  Providence  is  the  shadow  of  his  omnipresence.  He  fore- 
ordains whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  The  sparrow  that  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  the  hair  on  the  brow  of  your  child,  are  written  records 
in  the  volume  of  his  decrees.  Suppose  ye  that  Providence  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fire  that  raged  in  the  first  boat,  with  the  water 
that  overwhelmed  the  second,  and  the  steam  that  consumed  in  the 
third  ?  Are  the  incidents  of  life  the  accidents  of  chance  ?  Oh  no ! 
There  is  a  God;  there  is  a  Providence. 

»  Providence  is  commonly  argued  from  the  perfections  of  God,  from 
the  dependent  natulre  of  his  creatures,  from  the  order  of  the  universe, 
from  the  Scriptures  of  truth.     There  is  also  an  argument  from  un- 

Serverted  conscience,  which  comes  forth  with  authority,  instinctively 
eclaring,  ^'  God  is  here."  We  are  indeed  all  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge Divine  interposition  at  seasons  of  peril,  although  we  think 
lightly  of  it  in  prosperity.  ^'  What  a  providence  it  was,"  exclaimed 
a  person,  "  that  when  my  horse  fell  my  life  was  preserved !"  "  Yes," 
replied  his  friend,  "but  how  many  more  and  greater  the  providences 
which  have  kept  him  from  falling  I "  So  it  may  be  said,  '^  How  many 
and  wonderful  have  been  the  interpositions  of  God,  in  preserving 
millions  of  lives  on  our  rivers  and  lakes !"  We  take  little  notice  of 
prevailing  safety  and  mercy,  but  are  startled  at  the  intervals  of  what 
we  call  accident.  Nevertheless,  we  all  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
universal  Providence.  The  idea  of  a  Divine  superintendence  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  is  one  of  the  primary  convictions  of  reason  and 
conscience. 

Providence  is  general  and  particular.  It  extends  to  all  things  in 
general,  and  to  everything  in  particular.  It  embraces  aU  the  events 
of  every  day,  great  and  small.  The  burning  and  sinking  of  steam- 
boats, equally  with  the  overthrow  of  empires,  are  subjects  of  Divine 
administration.  As  the  sum  of  the  whole  is  the  aggregate  of  the 
parts,  so  general  providence  is  made  up  of  the  particular  providences 
which  crowd  into  the  composition  of  human  affairs. 

The  characteristics  of  Providence  reflect  the  attributes  of  the 
administrator.  The  answer  in  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  sufSciently 
explicit :  "  God's  works  of  providence  are  his  most  holy^  taise  and 
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powerful  preserving  and  gOYerning  all  his  creatures  and  all  their 
actions."  The  holiness  of  God  is  a  pledge  that  whatever  he  does  is 
right.  His  wisdom  selects  the  best  means  for  his  righteous  ends ; 
and  his  power  secures  their  execution.  Finite  minds  may  murmur 
and  not  understand ;  but  the  mysteries  of  complex  events  will  be 
justified  in  another  world.  Dark  incidents  in  the  late  calamities, 
now  perplexing  to  the  comprehension  of  men,  will  receive  illumina- 
tion from  the  holy  and  wise  disclosures,  either  of  the  present  life  or 
of  the  judgment  day. 

2.  The  calamities  of  the  river  and  the  lake  preach  a  Lbsson  OF 
Mortality.  There  are  three  ideas  about  death,  which  ought  to  be 
familiar  meditations  with  the  Christian ;  viz.,  the  certainty  of  death, 
its  near  approach,  and  its  suddenness.  Die  we  must ;  soon  we  shall ; 
suddenly  we  may.    Sow  suddenly,  our  God  only  knows. 

"We  a  little  longer  wait, 
But  how  little  none  may  know.'' 

With  what  awful  suddenness  did  death  flash  his  sceptre  before  the 
souls  of  the  recently  destroyed  !  One  moment  they  were  secure  in 
the  enjoyments  of  recreation,  in  the  repose  of  sleep,  in  the  plans  of 
enterprise,  in  anticipations  of  home ;  the  next  moment  they  were  in 
eternity.     Quick  transition  from  things  seen  to  things  unseen ! 

We  are  all  bom  to  die.  Death  is  one  of  the  certainties  of  human 
experience.  The  mode  and  time  of  our  departure  we  know  not ;  but 
the  fact  itself  is  an  assurance.  We  shall  soon  hold  intimate  com- 
munion with  the  grave,  and  say  to  the  earth,  '^Thou  art  my  mother,'' 
and  to  corruption,  ^^  Thou  art  my  sister  and  my  brother."  Every 
death  is  an  affecting  warning  of  our  own  approaching  dissolution. 
The  ruin  of  uninhabited  bodies  is  soon  to  be  made  our  own.  In  the 
many  golden  bowls  lately  broken,  or  pitchers  broken  at  the  fountain, 
or  wheels  broken  at  the  cistern,  we  learn  most  emphatically,  that  our 
^'  dust  shall  return  to  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God  who  gave  it.*' 

3.  A  Lesson  of  Sympatht  is  taught  from  the  cries  of  the  dying, 
and  the  moans  of  survivors. 

God  has  united  society  in  fraternal  bonds.  It  is  the  nature  of 
religion  to  ^'  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  them 
that  weep."  A  single  pebble,  falling  into  the  stream,  makes  many 
circles.  One  death  has  concentrations  of  suffering ;  it  spreads  far  and 
wide  among  many  hearts.  Whose  child  was  that  on  the  upper  deck 
of  the  Clay,  with  hands  raised  imploringly  upward  in  silence,  while 
the  flames  were  curling  up  his  back,  until  he  gradually  sank  on  the 
deck  ?  Ah  !  never  will  mother  clasp  her  boy  again  to  her  loving 
bosom !  And  thou,  sweet  emblem  of  innocence,  outstretched  upon 
the  green  swarth,  in  girlish  beauty  and  grace !  Tears  will  fall  for 
thee,  precious  child — bitter  tears  for  a  darling  in  the  grave.  Many 
will  grieve  for  Stephen  Allen  in  old  age ;  for  Downing  in  useful  and 
accomplished  manhood ;  for  Speed  and  Crist  in  the  activity  of  pro- 
fessional life ;  for  Mrs.  Emily  Bartlett,  the  joy  and  blessing  of  a 
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large  circle ;  for  the  lamented  Mrs.  Maria  Bailej,  and  the  Kings- 
leys,  neighbours  in  life  and  in  death ;  and  for  many  others,  including 
the  scores  of  poor  emigrants,  whose  names  are  unknown ;  and  for 
thee,  brother  Williamson,  beloved  ambassador  of  Christ,  now  free 
from  the  bonds  of  earth ! 

Among  the  cases  which  appeal  strongly  to  our  hearts,  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  the  family  of  Wm.  H.  Ray,  who,  with  his  wife, 
was  a  member  of  Dr.  Fisher's  church,  Cincinnati.  Having  visited 
the  wife's  home  at  Catskill,  they  went  on  board  the  Clay  to  go  to- 
wards New  Haven,  where  Mr.  Bay's  brother  was  supposed  to  be 
lying  dangerously  sick.  This  brother  had,  without  their  knowledge, 
unexpectedly  expired  the  evening  before ;  and  the  father  was  soon 
overwhelmed  at  the  news  that  his  other  son,  with  wife  and  daughter, 
was  added  to  the  list  of  the  dead. 

May  God  comfort  all  mourning  and  bereaved  spirits.  May  the 
sympathies  and  prayers  of  his  people  be  enlisted  in  their  misfortunes 
and  trials.  May  we  learn  from  these  scenes  to  feel  for  other's  woes, 
with  the  compassion  that  would  feign  imitate  Jesus  weeping  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus ! 

4.  These  disasters  convey  a  lesson  for  the  Administration  of 
Law.  Society  should  exact  the  punishment  of  offenders,  and  pro- 
vide legislation  to  guard  more  effectually  against  the  repetition  of 
offences,  creating  wicked  desolation. 

Criminal  carelessness  is  proved  in  each  of  the  three  cases.  And 
why  should  justice  fail  of  her  ends  ?  Fines  and  imprisonment  are 
the  lowest  measure  of  punishment  for  this  awful  disregard  of  human 
life.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  invoke,  without  due  cause,  the  sword  of 
"  the  powers  that  be."  But  is  not  the  callous  destruction  of  life  on 
a  large  scale,  the  fit  occasion  for  the  invocation  of  punishment  ? 

In  regard  to  legislation^  it  was  high  time  for  Congress  to  exercise 
its  authority.  The  following  statement  of  the  deaths  occurring  by 
steamboat  accidents  since  January,  1852,  shows  to  what  extent  a 
remedy  was  called  for : 

Number  of       Livet        Penoiu 
Steamers,         £ott»        Injured, 

January, 6  116  21 

Febraary 2  10  3 

March, 2  15  18 

April, 5  143  35 

May, 1  1  3 

June, 1  3 

July, 4  200  20 

August, 2  48  20 

Total, 23  536  120 

Other  statistics  on  a  larger  scale  confirm  the  startling  disclosures 
of  the  present  year. 

A  report  recently  presented  to  Congress,  states  that  the  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty occurring  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  United  States,  where  steam  is 
principally  used,  compared  with  that  on  the  ocean,  is  very  great  In  1S51,  the 
number  of  American  vessels  wrecked  was  446.    Of  these,  118  belonged  to  oar 
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weBtern  lakes  and  riyen.  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  on  these  118  Te»- 
aels,  is  estimated  at  $1,585,400.  The  number  of  lives  lost  durine  the  same  year 
vas  1013.  Out  of  these  1013,  no  less  than  695  were  lost  on  the  Mississippi  and 
lakes.  On  the  sea  and  sea-coast,  the  whole  number  lost  was  318,  in  308  vessels 
with  sails.  In  addition  to  this,  20  steamers  on  the  coast  gave  a  loss  of  29  per- 
sons. From  these  data,  it  appears  that  nearly  700  out  of  1000  persons  who  have 
perished  in  the  mercantile  marine,  during  the  year,  lost  their  lives  by  steamers.*^ 

The  whole  number  of  steamboats  which  have  been  built  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  upon  the  Gulf,  up  to  1849,  was  1656.  Of  this  number,  736  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  following  ways :  419  sunk ;  104  burnt ;  82  destroyed  by 
explosion  of  boilers ;  67  destroyed  by  the  collapse  of  flues ;  19  by  the  bursting 
of  pipes — ^making  altogether  by  explosions,  168 ;  while  45  were  destroyed  by 
collision.  The  loss  of  property,  by  the  destruction  of  these  vessels,  including 
none  excepting  where  the  loss  was  total,  is  estimated  at  $5,648,791  for  the  ves- 
sels. The  destruction  of  cargoes  in  the  same  vessels,  has  been  carefully  esti- 
mated at  $12,698,529 — making  in  the  Valley  and  the  Gulf,  daring  that  period, 
a  total  loss  of  property  amounting  to  $18,343,320. 

According  to  these  facts,  of  the  whole  number  of  steamers  built  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributaries,  44}  per  cent  either  exploded,  sunk,  or  were  burnt. 
The  loss  of  life  for  the  same  period  embraces  many  thousands. 

Congress  has  recently  adopted  some  reguIationSy  which  cannot  fafl 
to  have  a  beneficial  eflFect.t  Law  is  the  terror  of  evil-doers — ^not  law 
in  the  abstract,  but  executed^  living^  majestic  law.  What  we  now 
want  is  justice  administered  under  the  statute.  Let  rivalry,  in- 
temperance, and  recklessness,  be  made  sure  of  punishment^  and 
legislation  will  gain  a  victory.  The  participants  in  the  recent  scenes 
of  agony  should  be  the  first  of  just  examples. 

*  The  nnmber  of  disasters  at  sea  is  very  great;  but  the  dangers  from  storm  and  ocean  in. 
Yolve  less  of  human  guilt.  According  to  an  interesting  report  made  to  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  by  a  Commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  number  and  causes  of  disasters 
to  English  shipping,  it  seems  that  in  the  space  of  four  years  more  than  12000  casualties 
have  occurred.  This  includes  shipwrecks,  collisions,  and  all  minor  accidents  requiring  the 
vessel  to  return  to  port  to  refits  The  whole  number  of  lives  lost  during  that  time  is  4298,  or 
about  1050  a  year.  It  is  noticeable  that  a  very  small  proportion  have  happened  to  ships 
ablv  mannecL — Both  the  Henry  Clay  and  Reindeer  were  opposition  boats,  buUt  to  run  cheap, 
and  not  equipped  with  first-rate  men. 

f  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  new  steamboat  law  passed  by  Congress.  The 
second  section  contains  provisions  about  the  construction  of  boilerSf  pipetf  and  machinery. 
Sections  3,  4,  and  5,  require  pumps  to  put  out  Jire,  life-boats,  life-preservers,  buckets,  Ac, 
6.  Easy  aeceee  between  the  decks.  Sections  7  and  8  regulate  freight,  9,  Two  inspectors 
are  to  be  appointed  in  each  of  25  specified  distriots  by  the  chief  officer  of  the  customs, 
the  U.  S.  District  Judge  and  the  supervising  inspector,  whose  duty  is  to  examine  hulls, 
boilers,  and  all  die  appointments  of  steamers,  at  least  once  a  year,  and  as  much  ofiener  as 
they  shall  think  proper ;  to  license  and  cla.«ieify  engineers  and  pilots ;  to  report  all  omissions, 
defects,  and  imperfections,  Ac.  Section  10  regulates  the  number  of  passengers.  11  and  12 
make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  carry  an  undue  quantity  of  steam,  or  to  have  a  deficiency  of  water 
in  the  boiler  so  as  to  produoe  an  explosion — punishable  by  fine,  and  imprisonment  not  ex> 
eeeding  18  months.  Sections  13,  14, 15,  16,  17  provide  for  the  material  of  boiler  iron,  its 
stamping,  Ac.  18.  Authorizes  the  President  and  Senate  to  appoint  9  supervising  inspectors, 
whose  salaries  shall  be  $1500,  with  travelling  expenses.  19  to  27  point  out  the  duties  of 
inspectors.  28  forbids  navigation  in  fog,  darkness,  &o,,  on  penalty  of  aU  damages  in- 
curred. 29  requires  inspectors  to  prescribe  rules  for  vessels  passing  each  other.  30.  The 
master  and  owners  of  vessels  are  liable  for  all  damage  by  fire,  explosion,  collision,  or  other 
cause,  occuring  through  neglecL  31  to  34  Regulations  for  salaries  of 'inspectors,  which 
vary  from  $300  to  $2000,  according  to  the  districts,  Aa,  35  requires  a  list  of  the  names  of 
all  passengers  to  be  kept,  with  places  of  receiving  and  landing  them.  86.  Two  copies  of  the 
act  to  be  kept  on  each  steamer.  37.  Inspectors  guilty  of  receiving  fees,  shall  be  liable  to 
fine  and  imprisonment.  38.  AU  engineers  and  pilots  to  take  an  oath  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  duties.  39.  Supervising  inspectors  to  take  examination  in  writing  respecting 
construction  of  vessels,  boilers,  the  causes  of  accidents,  Ao,  40  to  44.  Various  necessary 
provisions  to  carry  the  act  into  efi'ect ;  the  date  of  its  operation  is  the  Ist  of  January  on  tho 
western  rivers,  and  the  first  of  March  on  all  other  waters. 
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5.  A  lesson  on  the  Value  of  Personal  Relioion  is  feelingly  in- 
culcated. In  how  many  ways  is  tanght  the  importance  of  seeking 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness !  The  voice  of  Pro- 
vidence harmonizes  with  the  voice  of  grace.  It  is  no  time  to  prepare 
for  death  in  sight  of  the  Jordan.  The  terror  of  swift  destruction, 
the  awful  glimpse  of  eternity,  the  woe  of  dying  agony,  rend  and  dis- 
tract, but  cannot  soothe,  and  do  not  evangelize. 

Seekers  of  pleasure  !  Your  excursions  on  earth  are  soon  to  end. 
Some,  alas  !  have  finished  their  course,  cut  down  in  the  visitation  of 
a  moment,  and  cut  oflf  for  ever  from  the  hope  of  salvation !  How  long 
shall  God  invite  you  to  make  peace  through  the  blood  of  the  cross, 
and  the  ofier  be  refused  ?  Eternal  life  is  a  gift  which  may  not  be 
lightly  esteemed. 

"I  praise  God,"  said  a  servant  of  Christ,  "whenever  I  hear  of 
the  triumphant  death  of  a  believer."  The  value  of  religion,  precious 
as  it  is  in  this  life,  is  best  known  in  another  world.  Death  transfers 
the  Christian  from  fleeting  vanity  to  enduring  glory.  Happy  they 
who  are  ready  to  depart ;  who  can  at  all  times  exultingly  say,  "  My 
times  are  in  thy  hand  !'' 

**  My  timoB  are  in  Thy  hand  1 

However  those  times  may  end ; 
Sudden  or  slow  my  soul's  release, 
Midst  anguish,  frenzy,  or  in  peace, 
I'm  saie  with  Christ,  my  mend  I 
If  he  be  nish, 
Howe'er  I  die, 
'Twill  be  the  dawn  of  heavenly  ecstacy  I 


PATRISTIC  GLEANINGS. 

IGNATIXTS  07  ANTIOCH. 

In  a  former  paper  a  brief  account  was  given  of  Clement  of  Rome. 
His  contemporary,  Ignativs  of  Antioch,  is  still  more  deserving  of 
notice,  not  only  as  an  apostolic  father,  but  also  on  account  of  the  vast 
amount  of  discussion  which  his  writings  have  occasioned.  Every 
scholar  has  at  lea^t  heard  of  the  Ignatian  controversy,  though  he 
may  not  have  studied  it.  The  volumes  it  has  called  forth  would  make 
quite  a  respectable  library,  and  even  a  cursory  notice  of  its  history 
would  requirfi  much  more  space  than  we  coidd  give  it.  We  may, 
however,  mention  that  the  earliest  printed  edition  of  the  Epistles  of 
Ignatius  contained  fifteen;  but  it  was  not  long  before  eight  of  these 
were  rejected  as  spurious,  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  learned. 
Even  the  remaining  seven,  though  their  genuineness  was  universally 
admitted,  were  regarded  by  many  as  largely  corrupted  by  interpola- 
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ters  of  later  times.  In  fact,  candid  men  of  all  parties  confessed  that 
the  text  of  Ignatius  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state ;  they  coald 
not  doubt  that  it  had  been  tampered  with,  yet  there  seemed  to  be  no 
means  to  distinguish  with  certainty  between  the  genuine  and  the 
apocryphal. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  case  until  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  dis- 
coYcry  of  a  Syriac  version  of  the  Epistles  re-opened  the  question,  and 
gave  hope  that  the  protracted  controversy  might  be  settled  finally 
and  for  ever.  This  Syriac  version  was  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Bunsen,  thb  Prussian  ambassador  at  London,  and  also  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cureton,  one  of  the  Librarians  of  the  British  Museum.  Both 
of  these  editors  are  accomplished  scholars,  every  way  fitted  for  the 
task  they  have  undertaken ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  they  both 
come  to  the  same  conclusion,  viz.,  that  the  Syriac  version  presents 
the  text  of  Ignatius  in  its  purest  form,  and  contains  the  only  epistles 
that  came  from  his  pen.  If  the  reasonings  of  Mr.  Bunsen  and  Mr. 
Cureton  are  well  founded,  the  genuine  Epistles  of  Ignatius  are  re- 
duced to  three.  We  deem  it  only  fair  to  add,  that  their  judgment,  as 
to  the  value  of  the  Syriac  version,  has  been  warmly  attacked  by  a 
still  later  German  editor.  Dr.  Peterman ;  but  it  is  beside  our  purpose 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  discussion. 

Prelatists  have  ever  affected  a  special  partiality  for  Ignatius,  and 
we  have  even  heard  Presbyterians  assert  that  some  of  the  passages 
found  in  the  letters  bearing  his  name,  have  a  very  decided  prelatic 
sound.*  There  are  indeed  parts  of  his  Epistle  which  would  strike 
many  a  modem  anti-prelatist  unfavourably,  but  in  forming  our  esti- 
mate of  them,  we  must  not  forget  the  object  of  the  author,  and  the 
difference  between  the  modes  of  expression  common  in  the  age  of  Ig- 
natius, and  those  which  we  employ.  For  example,  when  Ignatius 
says,  ^^  Honour  the  deacons  as  the  commandment  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  bishop  as  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  the  Father,  and  the  elders  as 
the  sanhedrim  of  God  and  the  council  as  apostles,"  he  undoubtedly 
employs  a  phraseology  which  no  one,  Prelatist  or  Presbyterian,  would 
now-a-days  use  in  a  discourse  on  the  same  topic.  But  the  reader, 
who,  on  meeting  such  a  passage,  should  take  up  the  notion  that  Igna- 
tius invested  deacons,  bishops,  and  elders  with  the  same  authority 
that  belongs  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  would  convict  himself  of  gross 
ignorance,  and  would  do  the  venerable  father  gross  injustice.  His 
object  plainly  is,  in  all  these  passages,  to  assert  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  taking  the  phrase  in  its  largest  sense,  that 
the  officers  of  the  church  exercise  their  functions  in  virtue  of  the 
appointment,  or  as  we  often  say,  '^  in  the  name,"  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  reverence  and  affection  of 

*  Ovr  Prelatio  friends  have  attempted  to  fiither  upon  Ignatius  the  weU  known  dictum— > 
"no  bishop,  no  church."  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Trallians,  which  a  very 
hcity  reader  might  suppose  has  this  meaning.  In  this  place  Ignatias,  after  urging  due 
rererence  for  the  deacons,  the  bishops,  and  the  elders,  immediately  adds—"  without  these 
(deacons,  Ac)  UKXnvta  »$  KoXetrat"  One  would  think  tiiat  no  amount  of  exegetical  pressure 
eould  force  out  of  these  words  the  dogma,  '*  no  bishop,  no  church  f*  yet  the  thing  has  been 
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the  church  ^^  for  their  work's  sake."  He  was  writing  to  churches  in 
great  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  heretics  and  '^  false  apos- 
tles ;"  he  was  writing  to  Christians  who  lived  in  an  age  when  Bibles 
were  exceedingly  rare,  and  when  of  coarse  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  were  immensely  more  dependent  upon  the  instructions  of  their 
pastors  than  we  are  at  the  present  day ;  and  hence  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  urges  them  "  to  obey  them  that  had  the  rule  over  them, 
who  watched  for  their  souls — ^and  to  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love 
for  their  work's  sake/' 

Viewing,  then,  the  writings  of  Ignatius  in  the  light  of  the  circam- 
Btances  of  his  age,  we  boldly  assert  that  there  is  not  a  line  in  them 
which  has  the  sinack  of  Prelacy*  They  are  in  common  with  those 
of  Clement  and  Folycarp,  purely  hortary ;  they  are  not  designed  to 
expound  either  the  faith  or'  the  polity  of  the  Church  of  that  day,  yet 
they  indirectly  cast  a  clear  light  upon  both  those  points.  If  our 
limits  allowed,  we  could  adduce  numerous  passages  bearing  upon  the 
latter  topic,  and  make  it  as  plain  as  the  noonday  sun,  that  the 
Episcopacy  of  the  Ignatian  age  was  Presbyterian,  and  not  Prelatic; 
congregational  or  parochial,  and  not  diocesan;  that  the  bishop  was 
the  pastor  of  a  single  church,  the  elders  were  his  advisers,  and  the 
deacons  were  charged  with  the  care  of  the  poor.  Candid  Episcopa- 
lians have  admitted  this ;  and  he  who  can  discover  the  traces  of  Dio- 
cesan episcopacy  in  these  letters,  must  be  endowed  with  those  ^'  sharp 
optics"  that  can  ^^see  what  is  not  to  be  seen." 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Ignatius  nothing  certain  is  known,  be- 
yond the  facts  of  his  ministry  at  Antioch,  and  of  his  martyrdom  at 
Bome.  Some  suppose  that  he  was  the  child  whom  Jesus  took  in  his 
arms,  when  he  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Unless  ye  become  as  this  little 
child,"  &c. ;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  In  the  account  of  his  mar- 
tvrdom,  which  purports  to  be  drawn  up  by  eye-witnesses,  it  is  stated 
that  he  was  a  disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  a  statement  by  no  means 
improbable  when  we  consider  the  date  of  his  death.  He  was  con- 
demned by  Trajan  (who  spent  some  time  at  Antioch  on  his  way  to 
the  east)  to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts  at  Rome ;  and  his  Epistles  were 
written  while  slowly  journeying  from  the  scene  of  his  pastoral  labours 
to  the  distant  place  of  execution.  In  one  of  these  he  thus  gives  ut- 
terance to  Im  feelings  in  the  prospect  ofmartyrdomi 

^^  From  Syria  to  Rome,  bv  sea  and  land,  by  night  and  day,  I  fight 
with  wild  beasts,  for  I  am  bound  to  ten  leopards,  viz.,  the  band  of 
soldiers.  By  the  injuries  I  suffer  from  them  I  am  made  a  better 
disciple,  *  yet  am  I  not  justified.'  I  long  to  meet  the  beasts  pre- 
pared for  me ;  I  earnestly  wish  that  they  may  be  ready  to  devour 
me  speedily.  If  they  were  unwilling,  I  would  myself  excite  their 
rage.  Pardon  me  for  saying  this ;  I  know  how  great  advantage  will 
thus  accrue  to  me.  Now  I  begin  to  be  a  disciple.  Let  fire  and  the 
cross,  the  crowds  of  wild  beasts,  laceration  of  the  flesh,  tearing 
asunder  and  *  breaking  of  bones,  the  cutting  off  of  my  members,  the 
contusion  of  the  whole  body,  and  all  the  direful  torments  of  the  devil 
come  upon  me,  only  let  me  obtain  Jesus  Christ.    The  pleasures  of 
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earth,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  could  give  me  no  delight.  I 
would  rather  die  unto  Jesus  Christ  than  to  reign  unto  the  utmost 
bounds  of  the  earth,  ^  for  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  soul  V  Him  I  seek  who  died  for  us.  Him  I 
desire  who  rose  again  for  us." 

The  relation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  thus  touched  upon 
in  another  letter — "  I  entreat  you  to  do  nothing  contentiously,  but 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Sometimes  I  have  heard  per- 
sons say,  Unless  we  find  such  a  doctrine  in  the  ancient  Prophets,  we 
will  not  believe  the  gospel ;  and  when  I  have  told  them,  It  is  there 
written,  they  have  replied,  That  is  the  very  question.  But  to  me 
Jesus  Christ  is  antiquity ;  to  me  the  purest  and  most  ancient  doc- 
trines are  his  cross,  and  death,  and  resurrection,  and  the  faith  which 
is  by  him,  through  all  which  I  hope,  by  the  aid  of  your  prayers,  to 
be  justified.  The  Priests  (the  old  economy)  were  indeed  excellent, 
but  much  more  excellent  is  the  High  Priest  (i.  e.  Christ)  to  whom 
alone  the  holy  of  holies,  and  the  secret  things  of  God  have  been 
confided.  He  is  the  gate  to  the  Father,  by  which  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  the  Prophets,  the  apostles,  the  church  have  entered  in.  All 
these  have  a  divine  unity  (i.  e.  the  aim  of  prophets  and  apostles  is 
the  same).  But  pre-eminent  is  the  gospel  dispensation,  for  under  it 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came,  suffered,  and  rose  again.  All  the  chosen 
prophets  predicted  it.     The  gospel  is  the  perfection  of  eternal  life." 

"  The  OrosSy"  says  he  in  another  place,  "  which  to  unbelievers  is 
an  ofience,  to  us  is  salvation  and  eternal  life.  Where  is  the  wise  ? 
where  the  debater  ?  where  the  boasting  of  those  who  call  themselves 
prudent  ?  For  Jesus  Christ  our  Crod  was  conceived  in  the  womb  of 
Mary,  according  to  a  divine  economy,  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  was 
born,  and  was  baptized,  that  by  his  passion  he  might  purify  nature." 

These  passages  will  suffice  to  give  our  readers  a  tolerably  good  idea 
of  the  style  and  tone  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius.  Numerous  topics 
are  touched  upon ;  but  there  are  very  few  on  which  the  venerable 
father  allows  himself  to  enlarge.  He  however  gives  a  clear  testi- 
mony in  behalf  of  those  precious  truths — the  supreme  divinity  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  vicarious  atonement,  salvation  by  faith 
alone,  &;c.,  which  real  Christians  in  all  ages  have  prized  so  highly ; 
while  of  the  distinctive  dogmas  of  Popery  and  Puseyism  not  the 
faintest  trace  can  be  found  in  his  remains.  F. 


Blessedness  of  a  Lowxt  Mind. — The  greater  the  submission,  the 
more  grace.  If  there  be  one  hollow  in  the  valley  lower  than  another, 
thither  do  the  waters  gather.  The  more  lowly  we  are  in  our  own 
eyes,  the  more  lovely  we  are  in  the  sight  of  Grod.  When  to  our- 
selves we  are  despicable,  to  him,  through  Christ,  we  are  acceptable. 
We  are  unworthy :  let  us  be  lowly.  Job  was  coming  near  to  the 
blessing  when  he  said^  ^^  I  am  vile ;  what  shall  I  answer  thee  ?" — E. 
Youngey  1665. 
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A  GREEK  HYMN. 

Mr.  Editor  . — The  following  little  Greek  hymn,  by  an  nnknown 
hand,  describes  so  admirably  the  temper  of  a  truly  devout  heart, 
that  I  send  it  for  insertion  in  the  Magazine.  With  it  I  inclose  an 
attempt  at  an  English  version. 

'T/tyo  6ij  MouBOfy 
K<u  5ia  9(70;. 
'Otfa  yof  ^ufifo^ 

Ilaf  tf  (vyrcdtfrc, 
noffp  afp^rc. 

TRANSLATIOir. 

Blessed  God  I  to  thee  I  bring 

My  humble  voice,  thy  praise  to  sing ; 

And  when  my  voice  I  cease  to  raise, 

I  will  thy  name  with  silence  praise. 

For  voice  and  silence  both  are  heard 

Alike  by  thee,  thou  sovereign  Word^ 

Father  divine,  ine£fablel 

Almighty  God,  unsearchable!  £.  N.  Y. 

The  following  translation  has  been  added  by  a  friend,  to  whom  we 
happened  to  show  the  foregoing. 

0  Blessed  One,  to  thee  I  raise 

My  humble  voice  in  ardent  pndse ; 

And  when  my  tongue  in  silence  lies, 

My  thoughts  hold  converse  with  the  skies. 

For  voice  and  silence  equally, 

Searcher  of  hearts,  are  known  to  thee, 

Father,  whose  nature  none  can  know, 

Father,  whose  glory  none  can  show.  J.  P.  S. 


Trust  God. — "  I  could  write  down  twenty  cases,"  says  a  pions  man, 
"  when  I  wished  God  had  done  otherwise  than  he  did ;  but  which  I  now 
see,  had  I  my  own  will,  would  have  led  to  extensive  mischief.  The 
life  of  a  Christian  is  a  life  of  paradoxes.  He  must  lay  hold  on  God, 
he  must  follow  hard  after  him,  he  must  determine  not  to  let  him  go. 
And  yet  you  must  learn  to  let  God  alone.  Quietness  before  God  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  Christian  graces ;  to  sit  where  he 
places  us,  to  be  what  he  would  have  us,  and  this  ^  long  as  he  pleases.". 

[Sdectei. 
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lans^tialb  dC[faugtit0. 


QUEEN  VICTOKU  A  TEACHER. 

^^  God  save  the  Queen !"  A  Sovereign  giving  instruction  is  one 
of  the  good  signs  of  the  age.  Victoria,  the  Queen  of  a  great  empire, 
is  a  woman  of  much  royalty  of  character.  She  is  a  teacher.  The 
Edinburgh  Witness  has  the  following  paragraph : 

**  A  Royal  Teacher.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  our 
beloved  Sovereign  has  at  Windsor  a  Sabbath  and  a  day  class  of  chil- 
dren belonging  to  the  domestics,  to  which  she  unremittingly  attends 
when  the  Court  is  there." 

Such  an  incident  may  excite  profitable  meditations. 

1.  Teaching  is  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  Queens.  To  give  in- 
struction to  immortal  minds,  to  assist  in  forming  and  developing 
character,  to  train  up  children  in  the  way  they  snould  go,  is  work 
which  angels  would  delight  in,  and  which  queens  are  privileged  to 
perform.  Go  to  Windsor  Castle,  and  you  will  see  the  Sovereign 
of  the  British  empire  a  teacher  of  children.  It  is  an  honour  to  the 
royal  lady  thus  to  enlighten  and  mould  the  minds  of  her  meanest 
subjects.  She  who  was  crowned  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  Church 
and  State,  and  enthroned  at  the  head  of  a  great  nation,  has  a  right 
to  teach  the  humble  and  the  poor.  The  King  of  kings  blessed  little 
children.  He  was  the  great  teacher  of  mankind.  He  came  to  feed 
the  lambs,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  to  be  servant  of  all. 
His  office  of  rrophet  was  co-ordinate  with  his  dominion  of  King. 
There  is  no  higher  royalty  than  to  teach.  Te  teachers  in  our  homes 
and  in  our  schools,  true  Victorias  of  kingdoms  ye  rule  over,  rejoice 
in  the  greatness  of  your  work !  Rejoice  that  your  chosen  vocation 
is  one  which  has  honour  in  its  aims  and  duties,  which  enlists  the 
sympathy  of  England's  Queen  in  its  pursuit,  and,  above  all,  which 
has  the  infinite  dignity  of  the  Saviour's  example,  and  the  power  of 
his  grace,  to  sustain  you  in  its  labours  and  responsibilities. 

2.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  Queen  gives 
a  good  example.  How  many  hundreds  are  there  in  Christian  Eng- 
land and  America,  where  the  oueen-work  of  teaching  is  to  be  done, 
but  where  the  woman-spirit  of  Victoria  is  absent !  The  great  sin  of 
the  age  is  the  neglect  of  household  instruction.  Shame  on  the 
mothers  and  sisters  who  neglect  the  teachings  which  belong  to  them 
in  the  family.  Go  and  imitate  the  British  Sovereign,  upon  the  great- 
ness of  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  sets,  and  within  whose  palace 
there  is  light  to  ^^the  children  belonging  to  the  domestics."  27iere 
IB  an  example  which  ten  thousands  need  follow. 

The  incident  of  Windsor  Palace  reminds  us  of  a  scene  we  once 
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witnessed  on  a  Georgia  plantation.  A  .  .  .  S.  G  .  .  .9  one  of  the 
queens  of  her  sex,  now  translated  abcfve,  was  the  daily  teacher  in 
a  school  of  slaves.  Gifted  with  a  noble  and  highly  cultivated  mind, 
with  beauty  and  grace  of  person,  with  religion  unfeigned,  and  with 
a  sweetness  and  power  of  social  influence  which  placed  her  in  the 
front  rank  of  her  honoured  sex,  she  industriously  taught  several 
hours  every  day  the  little  boys  and  girls  of  a  plantation.  Methinka 
I  see  her  now  at  that  labour  of  love,  which  long  time  ago  awakened 
sensibilities  and  admiration  it  is  a  delight  now  to  recall !  I  hear  her 
rich  voice  rising  above  the  school-room  music  of  the  young  African 
choir,  and  leading  her  pupils  to  God  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiri* 
tual  songs !  I  see  her  toiling  amidst  bodily  infirmities^  being  all 
things  to  all  that  she  might  be  the  means  of  saving  some ! 

Such  examples  may  well  excite  to  the  practice  of  household  duties 
persons  of  less  gifted  minds  and  in  humbler  stations.  The  power  of 
a  good  example,  which  belongs  to  every  faithful  servant  of  Christ,  as 
well  as  to  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Georgia  planta- 
tion, may  be  felt  through  successive  generations,  in  leading  others  to 
go  and  do  likewise. 

3.  Well-doingy  thoiigh  modest  in  its  spirit^  is  sure  of  a  reward. 
Many  a  servant  of  Christ  toils  in  obscurity.  The  most  laborious 
and  self-denying  are  not  always  the  best  known.  The  praise  of 
men  is  not  the  aim  of  true-hearted  fidelity.  While  every  pubhc 
movement  of  Queen  Victoria,  from  a  morning  drive  to  a  visit  to 
Belgium,  is  heralded  through  the  press,  her  household  actions  come 
not  with  observation.  ^^  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  our 
beloved  Sovereign"  is  a  teacher,  is  the  tardy  announcement  now  made 
for  the  first  time.  But  good  deeds  are  sure  to  be  found  out.  The 
secret  of  a  woman's  merit  cannot  be  concealed.  The  Queen's  reward 
is  not  in  the  proclamation  of  her  good  deeds,  but  in  the  increased 
esteem  and  affection  of  her  subjects.  So  with  thee,  beloved  servant 
of  Christ ;  every  labour,  and  prayer,  and  tear  of  thine  shall  be  re- 
warded openly ;  thy  character  shall  be  understood  in  the  truth  of 
its  ineenuous  and  benevolent  integrity,  and  if  aught  is  unknown  to 
men,  it  is  well  known  to  Christ. 

4.  Condescension  to  others  is  a  mark  of  trtie  greatness,  ^^  Mind 
not  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate."  Condescen- 
sion is  an  element  of  benevolence,  is  free  from  any  claim  of  merit, 
and  is  the  impulse  of  a  noble  spirit,  especially  when  under  the  domi- 
nion of  grace.  Let  the  same  mind  be  in  us  as  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  '^  being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be 
equal  with  God,"  and  yet  emptied  himself  of  glory,  and  became  one 
of  us  for  our  salvation.  His  was  infinite  condescension.  Religion 
in  its  spirit,  precepts,  example,  appreciates  the  dignity  of  every  hu- 
man being.  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master  in  doing  good,  nor 
the  queen  above  her  subjects  in  the  exercise  of  benevolence.  The 
person  who  is  above  the  office  of  a  teacher  is  below  the  standard  of 
a  Christian.  As  we  have  opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all,  how* 
ever  high  or  low  their  station  in  life. 
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6.  We  learn  from  the  Windsor  Castle  schoolmistress  the  worth  of 
a  woman  within  her  sphere.  The  true  sphere  of  a  woman  is  her 
home.  There  is  one  glory  of  a  kingdom,  and  another  glory  of  a 
household.  Victoria  on  the  throne  can  be  a  Christian  lady  in  her 
castld.  According  to  the  old  adage,  ^'  every  one's  house  is  his  cas- 
tle ;"  and  it  is  herey  among  one's  children  and  domestics,  that  Provi- 
dence has  given  to  woman  the  sceptre  of  dominion.  May  oar  Ameri- 
can mothers  reign  at  home  in  all  the  glory  and  meekness  of  Christian 
exaltation ! 


THE  CHILD'S  FOOTSTEPS 

B7  MRS.  1.  H.  KVAN8. 


Jj/J< 


There  Ib  a  Boond  most  mnsical  and  sweet, 

A  Bound  that  ever  bringeth  joy  to  me, 
And  thoughts  of  innocence  for  angels  meet. 

And  warmest  love  in  all  its  purity : 
'Tib  the  light  bounding  step,  ail  gay  and  fleet, 
Of  happy  childhood,  with  its  tiny  feet 

No  noiseless  gliding,  as  on  sin  intent, 

Nor  slow  and  measured  entrance  at  the  door ; 

Each  footstep,  with  a  music  eloquent, 
Sounds  dear  on  winding  stair  or  polished  floor ; 

And  ere  the  little  dimpled  face  appears, 

The  quick,  sweet  bound  hath  charmed  away  my  cares. 

Whether  in  satin  slipper  delicate, 

Or  in  its  native  freedom  springing  by ; 
If  in  proud  palace  hidls  its  petted  fate, 

Or  in  the  lowly  home  of  poverty ; 
Alike  its  buoyant  gladness  charms  the  ear. 
And  bringeth  thought  of  heavenly  beauty  near. 

I  wonder  not,  if^  in  his  lowly  eoise. 

Surrounded  by  the  hardened  and  the  vile, 
A  sudden  splendour  lit  the  Saviour's  eves. 

And  his  lips  parted  with  a  holy  smile, 
When,  with  their  upward,  sunny  gaze,  drew  nigh 
The  little  fearless  forms  of  in&ncy. 

Ah,  blessed  little  ones  I    Their  rosy  charms 

Leaned  on  his  bosom,  all  unpaled  by  fear : 
Serenely  resting  in  his  mighty  arms 

Who  framed  the  glory  of  each  starry  sphere, 
No  thoughts  of  sinful  years  for  tfiem  uprose ; 
No  grief  or  shame  to  mar  their  sweet  repose. 

Then  let  his  lowly  followers  not  disdain 
To  guard  such  flower-like  beauty  for  their  Lord, 

Nor  deem  the  momenta  wasted,  while  they  train 
Fair  infant  minds  obedient  to  his  word. 

Nay,  rather  let  us,  as  their  bloom  we  view. 

Seek  oar  ovn  innocent  pleasures  to  renew.  [SeUcUd. 
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A  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

"  The  children  of  the  present  age,"  says  Dr.  Watts,  "  are  the 
hope  of  the  age  to  come.  We,  who  are  now  actins  our  seyeral  parts 
in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  are  fast  hastening  off  the  stage,  and  time 
is  continually  laying  some  of  us  asleep  under  ground.  The  circle  of 
about  thirty  years  will  plant  another  generation  in  our  room,  and 
then  another  set  of  mortals  will  fill  the  world  with  blessings  or  mis- 
chiefs. Should  we  not  then  consider  what  we  can  do  to  prevent  these 
evils,  and  to  entail  blessings  on  our  successors?  What  shall  we  do  to 
secure  ^sdom,  goodness  and  religion  amongst  the  next  generation 
of  n\pnt\  HaYO  we  any  concern  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  rising 
generation  ?  tiet  us,  then,  hearken  to  the  voice  of  God,  and  train 
up  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  and  when  they  are  old  they 
will  not  depart  &om  it." 


Itstartral  nnii  ^togra{i[iti:aL 


SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  TINKLING  SPRING  CHURCH, 

AUGUSTA  COUNTY,  VA. 

That  section  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  known  as  "  The  Vallet," 
extends  from  the  Potomac  river  to  the  south-west,  having  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains  on  the  south-east,  and  a  parallel  chain  distant,  on 
an  average,  from  thirty  to  forty  miles,  and  known  by  various  names 
on  the  north-west. 

Settlements  in  this  valley  were  commenced  about  the  year  1730, 
on  the  waters  of  Opequon  creek,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  site  of  the 
town  of  Winchester.  Others  followed  in  rapid  succession,  though 
not  always  immediately  contiguous  ;  and  in  ten  years  the  whites  had 
established  themselves  in  various  localities,  as  far  or  farther  than 
James  river. 

These  settlers  were  generally  from  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  many  directly  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  religious  predi- 
lections they  were  Presbyterians,  Quakers  and  Lutherans,  with  other 
representatives  of  Protestant  continental  churches,  and  Mennonites. 
The  supply  of  these  settlements  with  the  means  of  grace,  engaged 
the  attention  of  Donegal  Presbytery  as  early  as  1736.    According 
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to  its  Records,  "  Mr.  Gelston  is  appointed  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  new 
inhabitants  near  Opekan,  in  Virginia,  who  have  been  writing  to  Mr. 
G.,  when  he  was  lately  over  the  river,  and  desired  a  visit  of  this 
kind."  In  Sept.  (3d),  1737,  we  find  notice  of  the  "  supplication 
from  the  people  of  Beverly  Manor,  in  the  back  parts  of  Virginia, 
requesting  supplies."  The  Presbytery  not  judging  it  expedient  to 
send  supplies  during  the  impending  winter,  directed  ^^  Mr.  Anderson 
to  write  an  encouraging  letter,"  signifying  the  resolution  of  Pres- 
bytery to  grant  the  request  in  the  spring.  This  "  Beverly  Manor" 
comprised  rather  over  half  of  the  present  county  of  Augusta,  partly 
coincident  in  territory  with  the  region  watered  by  the  North,  South, 
and  Middle  rivers,  constituting  the  ''  Triple  Forks  of  the  Shenan- 
doah." 

In  Sept.  (5th),  1739,  we  read  of  another  *^  supplication  from  the 
back  parts  of  Virginia."  "  The  Presbytery  having  discoursed  upon 
it  at  some  length,  and  hearing  Mr.  Thompson  express  his  willingness 
in  some  degree  to  be  serviceable  to  that  people,  if  the  Lord  shall 
please  to  call  him  thereunto,  and  if  other  difficulties  in  the  way  can 
De  surmounted,  the  Presbytery  look  on  him  as  a  very  fit  person  for 
this  great  undertaking."  The  further  consideration  of  this  ^'  great 
undertaking"  was  postponed  to  the  next  meeting,  and  then  deferred, 
'*t^  intreat  the  assistance  of  the  Synod's  committee  in  judging  of  said 
matter."  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Thompson  ever  accomplished 
this  "great  undertaking."*  Mr.  Anderson,  however,  visited  the 
people,  and  organized  a  congregation,  whose  boundaries  were  fixed 
"in  an  orderly  manner  by  the  voice  of  the  inhabitants."  The  exact 
period  of  this  event  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  statement  is  made 
on  the  authority  of  Rev.  John  Craig,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Tinkling 
Spring  Church ;  and  it  must  have  occurred  prior  to  1740 — perhaps 
in  1739— for  (Nov.  16,  1739)  the  Presbyterv  appointed  Mr.  Craigt 
"  to  supply  at  Opekan,  the  High  Tract,  and  other  Societies  of  our 
persuasion  in  Virginia,  at  his  discretion."  Mr.  Craig  expressly  as- 
serts that  the  organization  above  mentioned  preceded  his  visit. 

The  congregation,  thus  organized  by  Mr.  Andersony  was  called  the 
"  Triple  Forks  of  Shenandoah,"  in  allusion  to  the  three  branches  of 
that  stream  which  watered  its  territory,  a  region  of  about  30  miles 
in  length  by  20  in  breadth.  It  was  divided  into  a  northern  and 
southern  section ;  and  though  one  ecclesiastical  organization,  had  the 
management  of  its  secular  affairs  conducted  separately,  each  section 
providing  for  itself.  The  southern  section  corresponded  with  what 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Tinkling  Spring"  congregation,  and 
the  northern  with  that  of  "Augusta." 

In  April,  1740,  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal  received  several  "  sup- 
plications &om  different  societies  of  our  persuasion  in  Virginia," 

*  I  hare  reeently  met  with  a  book,  now  in  my  possession,  purporting  to  be  an  explication 
of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  printed  at  Williamsburg,  in  1749,  "  prepared  by  John  Thompson* 
V.  B.  M.  and  A.  M.,  of  Amelia.  Amelia  then  covered  a  large  number  of  counties  south  of 
Appomatox  river.    It  is  therefore  probable  that  Mr.  Thompson  went  to  that  part  of  Virginia. 

t  Mr.  Craig  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  educated  in  America.  His  life  may  be  given  in 
a  ratals  number* 
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wherein  they  request  that  the  Presbytery,  "  by  reason  of  the  great 
distance,  please  to  form  a  call  to  Mr.  Craig,  and  affix  the  names  of 
the  subscribers  to  said  supplication  to  the  call."  Thus  it  might  ap- 
pear Mr.  C.'s  services  were  desired  by  several ;  for  the  Presbytery, 
in  agreeing  to  comply  (for  the  reason  aforesaid),  "  to  prevent  tmne* 
cessary  trouble,  called  in  Mr.  Craig,  and  asKed  him  which  call^ 
pursuant  to  said  supplications,  he  would  incline  to  take  under  con- 
sideration." Mr.  Craig  having  intimated  his  preference  for  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Shenandoah  and  the  South  river,  (thus  designating 
the  same  region  already  noticed  as  the  Triple  Forks,)  Mr.  Sanky  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  the  call.  When  drawn  up,  it  was  put  into  Mr. 
C.'s  hands,  who,  having  considered  it  till  June  17th,  of  same  year, 
signified  his  acceptance  ;  and  at  his  request  his  Presbyterial  exer- 
cile  was  ^  deferred  till  our  next  meeting,  when  he  is  to  deliver  that, 
and  a  common  head  on  that  subject,  viz :  ^  How  the  necessity  of  good 
works  is  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.' " 
On  Sept.  2d,  1740,  Mr.  C.  having  passed  all  his  trials  satisfacto- 
rily, and  Presbytery  being  encouraged  to  proceed  to  his  ordination^ 
Robert  Doag  (Doak  ?)  and  Daniel  Denniston,  from  Virginia,  declared, 
in  the  name  of  the  congregation  of  Shenandoah,'*'  their  adherence  to 
their  call,  formerly  presented  to  Mr.  Craig.  A  day  of  solemn  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  to  be  observed  by  all  the  parties  nearly  concerned, 
was  appointed,  "  in  order  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  and  concur- 
rence with  this  great  undertaking."  Accordingly,  on  the  3d  Sept., 
1740,  he  was  solemnly  ordained,  "  Mr.  Sanky  preaching  the  sermon, 
on  Jer.  iii.  15 :  *And  I  will  give  you  pastors,  &c. ;'  "  and  Mr.  C.  was 
set  apart,  by  "  imposition  of  hands,"  to  the  work  of  the  holy  minis- 
try in  the  congregation  on  the  South  part  of  Beverly  Manor,  in 
Virginia. 

Thus,  Sept.  8d,  1740,  is  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Church  of  Virginia.  According  to  Mr.  Craig,t  this  was 
^*  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  regularly  settled  in  the  Colony  of 
Virginia.^  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  carefulness  that  every 
step  in  the  whole  proceeding  should  be  according  to  strict  Presby- 
terian principle,  form  and  usage;  and  we  can  but  be  affected  to 
note  the  solemnity  observed  in  reference  to  an  "undertaking,"  of 
whose  "greatness,"  as  it  appeared  to  its  agents,  we  can  form  but 
inadequate  conceptions. 

It  appears  that  with  the  "  supplication"  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  "  call"  on  which  Mr.  Craig  was  settled,  there  was  sent  to  the 
Presbytery  a  list  of  subscribers,  with  the  amounts  which  they  pro- 
mised to  pay  on  the  1st  Sept.,  1741,  one  year  after  the  instaUation 
of  Mr.  C.  This  list  is  preserved.  It  contains  about  70  names.  The 
amount  promised  by  each  person  is  not  always  stated;  but  those 
of  46  persons,  in  sums  varying  from  5  shillings  to  1  pound  and  ten 

i    *  Doubtless  this  was  bnt  a  shortened  name  for  ''  Triple  Forks  of  Shenandoah." 

f  In  a  letter  to  the  congregation,  dated  March  4th,  1768,  and  now  in  posseasioa  of  W. 
Dayis,  Esq.  of  Augusta  county,  Virginia. 

^  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Craig  was  ignomit  of  the  existenoe  of  the  ohnrehei  fwnied  bj 
Mr.  Makemie. 
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Bhillinggy  makes  up  33  ponnds  and  16  shillings.^  What  the  full 
amount  promised  may  have  been  cannot  uott  be  ascertained.  After 
twenty-four  years'  service,  Mr.  Craig  reports  the  entire  receipts  from 
the  South  side  of  the  congregation  at  £228  Vis.  lid.  3/.,  an  ave* 
rage  of  about  <£9  10«.  per  annum.  The  payments  by  the  North  side 
are  not  stated. 

The  regularity  and  order  observed  in  effecting  Mr.  C.'s  settlement 
was  followed  in  the  arrangements  made  for  the  management  of  the 
secular  affairs  of  the  congregation.  A  commission  of  five  gentlemen, 
James  Patten,  John  Finley,  George  Hutchinson,  John  Christian,  and 
Alexander  Brackenridge,  was  constituted,  by  appointment  of  the 
heads  of  families  of  the  South  side,  and  a  formal  record  was  made 
both  of  the  terms  of  the  appointment  and  its  acceptance.  This  com*' 
mission  was  semi-civil  and  semi-diaconal  in  its  character,  and  was  en- 
trusted with  the  entire  control  of  all  the  real  estate,  and  receipt  and 
disbursements  of  all  funds,  both  for  church  building  and  pastoral 
support.  These  commissioners  having  organized,  proceeded,  April 
13th,  1742,  to  settle  the  question  of  locating  the  church,  and  it  waa 
agreed  that  the  meeting-house  should  be  set'  at  the  Tinkling  Spring. 
Apprehensive  of  dissatisfaction,  however,  they  ordered  that  '*  if  any 
sufficient  number  is  dissatisfied  with  what  is  done,  they  will  give  their 
reasons  in  15  days,  in  writing;"  and  expressed  a  willingness,  on 
proper  grounds,  to  recede  from  the  proposed  plan.  The  "reasons" 
for  dissatisfaction  may  or  may  not  have  been  presented  within  the 
prescribed  period.  The  question,  however,  was  not  finally  settled 
for  some  time.  The  pastor  was  among  the  number  of  the  dissatis^ 
fied,  and  entered  the  lists  of  contention  on  the  question  with  much 
zeal.  He  preferred  a  locality  about  midway  between  the  centres  of 
the  two  sections.* 

At  a  meeting,  Sept.  28th,  1742,  "  It  is  unanimously  agreed  by  the 
commissioners,  that  the  meeting  house  shall  be  built  at  the  Tinkling 
Spring,  and  that  all  former  disputes  and  proceedings  is  done  away ; 
and  to  build  a  house  50  by  24  in  the  clear,  and  the  ground  sill  and 
the  wall  plate  each  to  be  of  one  piece,  with  eight  logs  in  side  wall, 
the  least  log  not  less  than  12  inches  broad."  This  settlement  of  the 
vexed  question  was  really  made  by  the  people,  and  only  declared  by 
the  commissioners,  for  it  appears  the  subject  had  been  decided  by 
vote,  fifty-one  votes  having  been  cast  for  the  Tinkling  Spring  and 
only  fifteen  for  the  place  selected  by  Mr.  Craig.    By  well  ascertained 

*  The  tradition  is,  that  having  unsuocessfullj  plied  the  people  in  yarioas  portions  of  the 
congregation,  Mr.  Craig  endeavoured  to  bring  to  his  aid  the  influence  of  a  member  of  the 
church  whose  residence  was  near  the  place  selected  by  himself— Mr.  John  Pilson,  whose  great 
worth  gave  him  a  deserved  influence  among  the  people.  Mr.  Pilson,  however,  probably 
foreseeiug  the  ultimate  division  of  the  congregation,  and  overlooking  all  considerations  of 
personal  conrenlence,  resisted  the  importunities  of  Mr.  Craig,  who  foiled  in  this  last  effort^ 
retired  from  the  contest,  exclaiming  it  is  said,  **  Well  John  !  You  too,  are  against  me.  I 
give  up.  But  never  shall  a  drop  of  water  from  that  spring  tinkle  down  my  throat."  He 
kept  his  word ;  and  it  is  said  would  spend  from  six  to  eight  hours  in  the  protracted  services 
of  sacramental  seasons  during  the  warmest  weather,  without  ever  tasting  a  drop  of  water 
from  the  tinkling  spring.  We  may  smile  at  the  pertinacity  of  such  a  man  in  trifles,  but  we 
must  remember,  that  this  was  but  a  specimen  of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  men,  who,  whether 
in  contests  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  savages  of  the  woods,  or  the  lords  over  men's 
consetenees,  never  knew  the  word  **  suxrender.-" 
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recollections  of  aged  persons  (living  in  1849^  ^^  who  saw  this  house" 
in  its  decaying  state,  it  appears  that  the  provision  as  to  materials  was 
changed,  and  it  was  erected  a  frame  builddng.  Several  years  elapsed 
before  its  completion,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  oeen  folly  ac- 
complished as  late  as  April  26th,  1748,  inasmuch  as  measures  were 
then  ordered  to  procure  additional  labour  to  supply  lack  of  service  of 
the  contractor.  The  house  was  however  used,  and  a  sexton  employed 
at  40  shillings  per  annum,  according  to  a  contract,  of  which  a  copy 
exists,  and  in  which  his  duties  are  detailed  with  great  minuteness. 
The  expense  of  building  was  provided  by  an  assessment  of  24  shil- 
lings, payable  in  two  equal  instalments,  levied  on  each  head  of  a  family, 
the  whole  amounting  to  X192  8s.,  for  77  heads  of  families.  The  list 
of  these  assessments  dates  to  1744  or  5,  and  implies,  of  course,  some 
increase  in  the  congregation.  It  is  related  on  good  tradition  that 
one  prominent  member  of  the  Church,  to  gratify  some  aristocratic 
feelins  of  his  lady,  had  a  small  addition  made  to  one  side  of  the 
Churcn,  in  which  he  and  family  might  sit  separate  from  the  rest  of 
the  people.  On  his  subsequent  removal  from  the  congregation,  this 
place  was  assigned  to  the  few  blacks  who  at  that  time  had  been  re- 
cently introduced  into  the  valley. 

The  Church  was  left  for  several  years  without  a  pulpit,  which  was 
erected  according  to  subsequent  and  special  contract,  which  provided 
*^  that  it  should  be  like  the  pulpit  in  town,"  and  cost  Xll.  The 
^^  pulpit  in  town"  was  that  of  the  Established  Church  in  Staunton, 
the  county  seat  of  Augusta.  As  this  contract  is  dated  1766,  two 
years  after  Mr.  C.  left  the  congregation,  it  is  possible  there  may  have 
been  a  pulpit  previously  existing,  for  which  this  was  a  substitute. 

The  congregation  increased  under  Mr.  G.'s  ministry.  He  tells 
them  in  ma  letter  already  quoted,  they  had  tripled  their  numbers. 
His  position  was  not  entirely  pleasant.  He  found  the  leaders 
*^  proud,  self-interested,  contentious  and  ungovernable."  It  cost  him 
great  labour  and  pain  to  form  a  Session,  which,  however,  he  compli- 
ments as  the  ^^  stay  of  the  congregation."  Comparing  the  two  sec^ 
tions,  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  Northern  (since  Augusta)  Church, 
while  the  Tinkling  Spring  people  are  reprehended  for  being  ^^  close- 
handed  in  providing  necessary  things  for  pious  purposes,'  and  for 
their  long  and  many  dissensions  as  to  locating  their  house,  and  the 
style  of  building.*  He  suflfered  some  annoyances  from  the  ^^  church" 
establishment,  which,  however,  he  appears  to  have  regarded  but  little. 

*  With  all  their  well  laid  plans,  the  oommissionen  foand  oonBlderable  difBonlty  in  collect* 
Ing  sobscrlptions  for  choroh  building  and  pastoral  rapport  In  the  spirit  and  castom  of  an 
Kfltablisbed  Church,  they  raed  delinquents — and  we  have  recorded  the  deciBions  of  the  jus- 
tices before  whom  the  oases  were  tried.  In  several  instances,  judgment  was  given  against 
the  delinquents,  who  had,  with  their  subscriptions,  the  costs  of  the  suit  (seven  pence  half 
penny)  to  pay.  In  some  cases  the  judgments  were  conditional,  the  defendants  having 
granted  to  them  a  release  from  payment,  provided  Synod  or  Presbytery  would  **  release 
them  from  the  congregation  within  twelve  months"  after  rendering  of  judgment  In  one 
case,  the  defendant  plead  that  the  parties  had  not  in  four  years  "  examiMd  him'*  (on  the 
Catechism),  nor  "vinUd  him,"  and  the  justices  sustained  the  ple%  directing  also  that  Mr. 
Craig  should  credit  the  commissioners  the  amount  of  the  payment  oIaime<C  and  costs  of 
the  suit.  How  few  now-a-days  decline  payment  of  stipends  for  rooh  a  reason  1  How  many 
would  rather  pay  to  be  exempt  from  all  such  pastoral  attentioni ! 
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The  efforts  of  tbe  New  Light  party  to  create  disaffection  to  him  per- 
sonally, and  detract  from  the  parity  of  the  gospel  which  he  preached, 
cost  him  more  pain.  Having  ^^  examined  the  controversy,  had  free 
communication  with  both  parties,  and  applied  to  God  for  light  and 
direction  in  the  important  concern,  which  was  done  with  time  and 
deliberation,  not  instantly,"  he  came  to  obtain  '^clearness  of  mind 
to  join  in  the  Protest*  against  the  new  and  uncharitable  opinions 
and  the  views  of  church  government."  But  further  particulars  of 
Mr.  C.*s  personal  relations  to  the  church  of  Tinkling  Spring  will  ap- 
pear in  his  life,  in  some  future  article. 

Mr.  Craig  remained  pastor  of  the  two  sections  of  the  congrega- 
tion till  1754.  Having  then  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  the  labours 
of  his  office  having  considerably  increased,  and  difficulties  which  had 
gradually  grown  up  in  the  Tinkling  Spring  portion  having  become 
very  annoying,  he  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  resign  that  part  of 
his  charge,  and  thenceforth  confined  himself  till  death,  in  1774,  to 
the  Augusta  Church. 

About  the  year  1760,  a  carefully  prepared  and  formal  memorial 
was  presented  to  Donegal  Presbytery,  on  some  subject  which  is 
but  partially  apprehended  by  reading  the  paper  itself,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  clearly  stated.  By  this  paper  it  appears  that  the  founders 
of  the  congregation  of  Triple  Forks  of  Shenandoah  had  always  pro- 

Josed  a  division,  and  that  there  had  been  an  expressed  agreement  on 
Ir.  Craig's  settlement,  that  the  section  of  the  congregation  which 
might  soonest  possess  the  ability  to  sustain  a  pastor  alone,  should  be 
entitled  to  his  labours.  The  memorial  further  states  that  about  1756 
the  Tinkling  Spring  portion  had  made  arrangements  on  this  basis, 
for  claiming  Mr.  C.'s  entire  services.t  The  Indian  war  had  however 
prevented  a  consummation  of  their  plans.  As  Mr.  C.  ultimately 
remained  with  Augusta,  it  is  highly  probable  that  that  portion  had 
then  become  strongest  in  disposition  and  ability  united,  if  not  in  the 
latter  alone. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  congregation  of  Tinkling  Spring  was 
erected  into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  organization.  No  Session  book 
was  kept,  of  which  any  traces  can  be  found,  except  a  few  disjointed 
memoranda  found  among  the  papers  of  the  '^  commissioners."  These 
contain  nothing  of  importance  previous  to  the  period  of  Mr.  Craig's 
leaving  the  congregation.  During  a  vacancy  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
years,  occasional  supplies  were  procured  or  ordered  by  Presbytery, 
and  one  pound  was  paid  for  each  Sabbath's  services,  by  collections 
made  for  the  purpose.    Rev.  Messrs.  John  Brown,  Sanky,  Jackson, 

*  See  Hodge's  Cons.  Hist  Presb.  Gh.  Part  IL  p.  187. 

f  The  congregation  remained  in  debt  to  Mr.  Craig  for  many  years.  Notices  of  tbis  fact 
are  to  be  found  Si  Uie  Records  of  Hanover  Presbytery,  and  in  one  place,  what  may  surprise 
the  admirers  of  American  PretbyteriaMum,  it  appears  that  "  on  the  presentation  of  petitions 
for  supplies  and  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  they  were  granted — though  Mr.  Craig 
might  hare  olijected  to  the  above  appointment  on  aceoont  of  a  claim  in  said  congregation,  for 
arrears  due  to  him ;  yet  being  desirous  of  the  good  of  that  people,  he  consents,  Ac,  but  not 
so  as  to  give  up  said  claim  to  their  arrears."  Whether  the  whole  of  their  arrears  was  ever 
liquidated  does  not  appear,  but  a  list  dated  March  8th,  1708,  has  been  preserved,  showing 
Uiat  £24  had  been  reaUied  for  the  purpose,  in  sabscriptions  varying  from  ten  shillings  to 
three  pounds. 
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Campbell,  Riee,  Camtnings,  Black,  M'Murdie  and  Miller,  were  the 
most  frequent  supplies.*  The  size  of  the  congregation  in  1766-8, 
reached  90  heads  of  families,  and  in  a  contribution  for  ^^  covering 
the  house,"  the  subscriptions  varied  from  2s.  6d.  to  10  shillings,  aver- 
aging about  5  shillings.  The  principle  of  pro  rata  contributions  was 
carried  out  even  in  the  purchase  of  a  Bible. 

Rev.  James  Waddel  commenced  preaching  in  1777,  and  remained 
stated  supply  for  seven  years.  This  embraced  the  war  period.  At 
his  first  coming  he  was  promised  ^100,  and  provision  was  made  for 
its  payment  in  produce  at  market  prices,  in  two  instalments.  The 
subscription  varied  from  one  shilling  to  six  pounds,  each  giving  ac- 
cording to  ability.  This  salary  was  overpaid  by  <£16,  the  first  year* 
A  regular  call  from  this  Church  had  been  given  to  Mr.  W.  in  1776, 
but  though,  by  reason  of  health,  the  incursions  of  the  British,  and 
other  causes,  Mr.  W.  removed  to  Augusta,  he  never  accepted  the 
call. 

After  a  residence  of  five  or  six  years,  the  terms  of  Mr.  W.'s  con- 
nection with  Tinkling  Spring  were  modified.  Staunton  having  become 
a  village  of  some  note,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  Colonial  establish- 
ment having  opened  the  way  for  the  ministration  of  those  who  had 
been  ^^  Dissenters,"  he  was  induced  to  preach  half  of  his  time  in  that 
place.  Subscriptions  for  his  services  at  Tinkling  Spring,  at  £40  a 
year,  were  taken  in  that  congregation  in  sums  varying  from  6  shil- 
lings to  1  pound  and  eleven.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1777,  daring 
the  most  pressing  time  of  the  war,  a  scheme  for  building  a  stone  or 
brick  Church,  70  by  40  feet,  was  set  on  foot  by  the  Tinkling  Spring 
congregation ;  and  subscriptions  of  nearly  X200  were  made,  in  sums 
varying  from  ten  shilling  to  ten  pounds.  The  scheme  was  probably 
frustrated  by  the  war  pressure,  and  not  resumed  till  1790,  when,  the 
dimensions  of  the  house  having  been  reduced  to  60  by  30,  the  build- 
ing was  erected,  a  sketch  of  which  appears  [the  upper  sketch]  in  the 
Frontispiece  of  this  Magazine.  Mr.  Waddel's  ministry  was  attended 
by  crowds,  according  to  the  most  reliable  traditions,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  was  followed  by  any  special  awakening.  Indeed,  the 
times  were  unpropitious.  On  one  occasion  of  Tarleton's  threatened 
invasion  of  the  Valley,  both  preacher  and  people  returned  from  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  broken  up  by  the  news  of  his  rapid  ap- 
proach, to  prepare  for  meeting  him  at  Rockfish  Gap,  which  on  that 
memorable  Sabbath  night  was  covered  with  the  stern  patriots  of 
"  West  Augusta.'^ 

*  A  few  notes  of  SeBsional  aoto  dnring  this  period  evince  the  existence  and  actiritj  of  raeh 
a  body.  Thus  Au^^st  15th,  1768,  a  note  is  recorded  thus,  ''at  a  meeting^  of  Session,  and 
we  put  it  to  tlie  vote,  and  Mr.  Kolt  and  John  Ramsay  was  for  Hanover  Presbytery."  This 
date  is  perhaps  wrong.  It  should  be  1758,  as  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  a  vote  subse- 
quently that  can  be  snrmised.  At  the  last  period  the  question  of  attachment  to  Hanover 
or  Donegal  Presby  teiy  existed.  August  6ih,  1765,  '*  ordered  that  no  member  in  the  bounds  of 
this  congregation  shall  have  a  privilege  in  any  other  congregation,  without  a  liberty  from 
the  Session,  or  some  member  thereof."  "Ordered  that  no  member  of  this  Session  shall 
•ign  any  petition  or  certificate  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  thereof."  These  were  strin- 
gent orders.  Efforts  to  secure  regular  meetings  of  Sessions  and  Quarterly  meetings  of  the 
congregation  were  made,  and  rules  adopted,  excluding  from  privileges  all  who  would  not 
take  seats  and  bear  proportionate  parts  of  the  charges. 
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From  1784  to  1798,  there  was  another  vacancy,  of  which  no  re- 
cords have  been  preserved.  Mr.  John  McOuCj  who  had  been  labour- 
ing in  Greenbrier  county,  was  then  induced  to  take  charge  of  the 
congregation,  and  served  it  till  September  30th,  1818,  when  he  waB 
removed  suddenly  by  death,  resulting  from  a  violent  fall  from  a  horse 
•which  he  had  just  mounted  to  ride  to  Church.  Though  the  limits  of 
the  congregation  had  been  considerably  curtailed  by  the  erecting  of 
3everal  neighbouring  Churches,  and  the  strict  and  vigilant  habits  of 
a  former  generation  had  greatly  yielded  to  the  inroads  of  infidelity, 
and  more  lax  views  of  church  discipline,  yet  without  a  special  awak- 
ening there  was  a  steady  growth  of  the  Church.  Mr.  McCue  had 
commenced  a  service  in  Waynesboro,  preaching  there  one  Sabbath 
in  three.  This  Sabbath  was  for  several  years,  prior  to  bis  death, 
supplied  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Wilson,  then  settled  as  a  Teacher  in  Staun- 
ton. At  Mr.  McCue's  death,  Mr.  W.  was  invited  to  take  charge  of 
Tinkling  Spring,  which  he  did  as  stated  supply,  and  continued  hia 
faithful  ministrations  till  his  death,  January  1840.  His  death  was 
sudden,  the  result  of  some  unknown  derangement  of  his  vital  organs. 
lie  fell  back  in  his  chair  while  reading  in  the  Post  Office,  and  in  a 
few  moments  expired. 

On  Mr.  Wilson's  settlement,  he  was  engaged  to. preach  one  third 
of  his  time  in  Waynesboro.  The  amount  first  promised  is  not  stated. 
During  the  latter  eight  years  of  his  life  the  people  agreed  to  pay 
him  $800  per  annum.  A  paper  of  subscription  containing  twenty 
names,  amounting  to  $320— ranging  from  one  to  thirty  dollars  for 
each  subscriber,  attests  the  increased  grade  of  liberality  to  which  the 
Church  had  arrived.  During  his  ministry  the  Church  enjoyed  two 
seasons  of  awakening,  one  in  1831,  when  about  thirty  persons  were 
added  to  the  Church,  and  one  in  1834,  connected  with  the  use  of 
measures,  whose  propriety  was  at  least  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
transient  nature  of  the  reported  conversions. 

After  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  procure  the  services  of  Rev.  W.  S. 
White,  then  of  Charlottesville,  the  congregation  invited  Rev.  Benja- 
min M.  Smith  of  Danville,  who  accepted  the  call  and  wad  installed 
on  the  first  Sabbath  of  November  1840.  Owing,  it  has  been  thought, 
more  to  neglect  than  any  other  cause,  the  congregation  had  remained 
without  a  formal  pastoral  relation  from  1764,  till  many  began  to  en- 
tertain incorrect  views  of  its  importance ;  and  neither  Mr*  McCue 
nor  Mr.  Wilson,  though  actually  performing  pastoral  services,  were 
ever  installed.  After  the  lapse  of  three  quarters  of  a  century,  the 
return  of  the  Church  to  this  time-honoured  institution  was  hailed  as 
a  most  auspicious  event,  and  people  and  pastor  alike  rejoiced  in  pros- 
pect of  a  long  and  prosperous  union.  The  Church,  under  Mr.  Wil- 
son's judicious  and  pious  course,  had  survived  the  agitation  of  1837-9, 
unhurt,  and  in  1840  presented  a  body  of  harmonious,  growing  Chris- 
tians. Without  any  signs  of  awakening,  a  good  measure  of  prospe- 
rity marked  its  history  for  four  years.  The  pastor  was  then  unex- 
pectedly and  unanimously  urged  to  accept  a  call  to  Staunton.  The 
congregation,  however,  made  such  strong  demonstrations  of  opposi- 
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tion,  that  he  felt  duty  and  inclination  harmonizing  in  declining  it 
It  was,  however,  renewed  in  1845.  At  the  same  time  clear  indications 
of  the  desirableness  of  separating  Waynesboro  into  another  Church 
appeared,  and  to  effect  that  object,  it  seemed  to  the  Presbytery,  after 
a  solemn  and  protracted  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  submitted 
to  its  decision  by  the  pastor,  best  that  he  should  be  transferred  to 
Staunton.  At  first  there  were  some  who  could  not  be  persuaded  of 
the  propriety  of  the  step.  Providence,  however,  .seems  to  have  ap- 
proved it.  Two  flourishing  Churches,  with  beloved  and  useful  pastors, 
now  occupy  the  ground  of  one,  with  increasing  numbers,  zeal  and 
success. 

The  Tinkling  Spring  Church  was  supplied  during  the  year  1846, 
by  the  venerable  Rev.  Wm.  Calhoun,  lately  gone  to  his  rest — ^who, 
bearing  fruit  in  old  age,  through  winter's  storms  and  summer's  suns, 
faithfully  preached  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  Though  over 
three  score  years  and  ten,  he  never  missed  an  appointment,  attending 
from  his  residence,  12  miles  distant. 

In  1847,  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  Robert  L.  Dahney,  was  installed. 
The  congregation,  depleted  somewhat  by  the  organization  in  Waynes- 
boro, soon  recovered  its  numerical  strength.  The  old  house  had  now 
become  dilapidated,  and  was  taken  down,  giving  place  to  one  of 
unusual  beauty  and  solidity  of  structure,  substantially  and  neatly 
finished.  [Sketch  No.  2,  in  the  Engraving.]  Its  dedication,  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  was  followed  by  a  precious  season  of  awakening, 
daring  which  over  thirty  persons,  mostly  young,  were  added  to  the 
church. 

Ko  reliable  statistics  of  contributions  for  benevolent  purposes,  up 
to  1841,  are  to  be  had.  Since  that  period,  under  the  operation  of  a 
scheme  of  quarterly  contributions,  there  has  been  a  steady  improve- 
ment. Few  churches  now  contain  more  elements  of  a  substantial 
and  enduring  prosperity. 

The  water,  whose  sound,  dropping  in  the  rocky  caverns  whence  the 
''  spring"  issues,  gave  name  to  the  spot,  has  long  ceased  its  tinkling. 
But  it  continues  to  flow,  bold,  clear,  and  refresning ;  and  hundredk 
still  repair  to  the  sparkling  fountain  to  slake  their  thirst.  The  gene- 
ration which  first  worshipped  on  the  hill  hard  by,  lie  mostly  entombed 
in  the  burying-ground  which  covers  its  northern  slope.  Another  and 
yet  another  generation  have  succeeded.  Another  and  yet  another 
edifice  has  risen  amidst  the  foliage  of  the  veterans  of  the  forest ;  and 
as  one  generation  after  another  has  drank  of  the  "  brook  by  the  way," 
so  have  they  been  refreshed  by  the  waters  of  the  river  which  makes 
glad  the  City  of  our  God. 

"  And  in  the  great  decisive  day, 
AVhen  God  Uie  nations  shall  survey, 
May  it  before  the  world  appear 
That  crowds  were  born  for  glory  here." 

B.  M.  S. 
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AN  OKIGINAL  LETTER  FROM  REV.  JOHN  BRAINERD. 

The  following  original  letter  from  the  Rev.  John  Brainerd,  aeems  to  illnstrate  the  mis- 
sionnry  spirit  which  existed  in  the  olden  time.  The  **  Shore"  referred  to,  is  the  Atlantio 
CoMt  embraced  in  West  Jersey.  The  Rev.  John  Brainerd  was  settled  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J., 
and  afterwards  at  Deerfield,  where  he  died  in  1781.  The  Rev.  Enoch  Oreenyrtu  also  set- 
tled at  Deerficld.  The  missionary  field  described,  which  was  much  neglected  after  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  has  lately  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  through  the  indefatigable  labours 
and  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Allen  E,  Broton,  of  May's  Landing. 

Trentorij  21  Juney  1761. 

Rev.  Dear  Sir  : — ^It  has  not  been  in  my  power,  by  any  meansj 
to  make  a  visit  to  the  Shore  since  the  Session  of  the  Synod,  and  conse* 
qnently  could  not  make  appointments  for  yon.  Yoor  plans  of  preach- 
ing, however,  will  be  as  follows :  Tom* 8  River^  the  most  northerly 
place ;  then  southward,  Qoodlucky  either  at  Thomas  Potter's  or  David 
W oodmonsee's ;  Bamegaty  at  Mr.  Rulon's ;  Manuhockingy  Mr.  Hay- 
wood's or  Mr.  Randal's ;  Wading  River j  at  Charles  Loveman's  or 
John  Leak's ;  Oreat  Egg  Sarhouvy  Capt.  Davis's,  Wm.  Reed^s,  Ben- 
jamin IngersoU's,  And'w  Blackman's,  John  English's,  Philip  SchuU's, 
George  May's,  Elijah  Clark's ;  Cape  May^  either  at  Capt.  Sillwill's 
or  John  Golden's,  and  at  TuckaKoe  Meeting-house ;  and  any  other 
places  you  may  think  proper  when  you  come  on  the  spot.  And  some 
of  those  mentioned  possibly  you  may  not  think  best  to  preach  at ; 
that  wiU  be  as  you  judge  best ;  but  these  are  the  houses  where  meet- 
ings are  generally  held. 

.  If  you  could  begin  with  Tom's  River,  and  be  there  a  day  or  two 
before  Sabbath,  to  notify  the  people,  then  you  might  make  the  rest 
of  your  appointments,  and  send  them  seasonably  before  you.  The 
proportion  will  be,  two  Sabbaths  to  the  northward  of  Little  Egg  Har- 
bour river,  three  in  Great  Egg  Harbour,  one  at  the  Cape  or  Tuckahoe^ 
and  as  many  weekly  lectures  at  all  as  you  can. 

Thus,  dear  sir,  in  a  minute  or  two,  as  I  pass  thro'  town,  I  have 
given  you  these  hints,  which  perhaps  may  be  of  some  use  to  your 
tour  on  the  Shore ;  in  which  I  hope  the  blessing  of  God  will  attend 
your  labours.    And  am,  with  all  respect.  Rev.  dear  sir. 

Your  afifectionate  brother, 

J.  BRAINERD. 

To  the  Rev.  Enoch  Green. 

P.  S.  If  vou  could  consult  with  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  and  Mr. 
McKnight,  who  wiU  succeed  you,  and  make  their  appointments  for 
them,  it  would  be  of  use.  I  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  call 
and  see  me  on  your  return. 
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M1VUTE8  OF  THi  TWO  Genxbal  Absemblhs. — 1852. 

The  two  things  that  astonished  us  in  examining  the  Minutes  of  the 
(Old  School)  General  Assembly  were,  first,  that  the  aggregate  number  of 
our  communicants  had  onlj  increased  one  hundred  and  six  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  aggregate  number  of  our  ministers  had  only  increased  twelve.  It 
was  apparent  at  once  that  these  figures  did  not  give  a  true  account  of  the 
state  of  things  in  our  Church.     What  was  the  difficulty  ? 

1.  On  examining  the  causes  of  the  small  difference  in  the  number  o/com^ 
municanU  for  the  two  years,  it  was  found  to  be— not  in  the  want  of  the 
usual  actual  increase ;  for  the  number  added  to  our  church  during  the  last 
year  on  profession  of  their  faith,  was  within  a  few  of  ten  thousand!  And 
making  the  fullest  allowance  for  deaths  in  so  large  a  body,  our  aggregate^ 
with  this  increase,  ought  to  have  been  about  217,000  instead  of  210,000. 
What,  then,  were  the  causes  of  the  deficiency  ?  Two  causes  were  found, 
which  sufficiently  explain  the  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  several  errors  by  addition  and  otherwise. 
One  error  is  in  the  addition  of  the  table  on  page  281.  The  sum  total, 
instead  of  210,414,  is  210,860  making  a  difference  in  our  fiivour  of  446. 
But  a  still  greater  error  occurs  in  giving  the  number  of  communicants  in 
the  Synod  of  Buffiilo.  The  number  given  on  page  230  is  3169,  whereas 
the  true  number  is  4363,  making  a  difference  in  our  favour  of  1194.  Then 
the  number  of  communicants  in  the  coloured  church  of  Princeton,  N.  J., 
amounting  to  106,  is  not  included  in  the  aggregate  of  New  Brunswick 
Presbytety.  On  the  other  hand,  three  churches  now  in  Chioaffo  Presbytery 
are  erroneously  retained  in  Milwaukie,  making  126  to  be  subtracted  from 
the  Synod  of  Wisconsin,  and  leaving  that  Synod  with  680  instead  of  806. 
There  are  several  other  errors  which  about  balance  each  other.  These 
four,  just  enumerated,  make  a  total  in  our  fsivour  of  1620 ;  and  the  aggre- 
gate  of  our  communicants,  instead  of  being  210,414,  is  212,034.  This 
amount,  however,  lacks  five  or  six  thousand  of  being  the  true  number. 

The  second  cause  of  the  deficiency,  is  the  neglect  of  some  of  ike  Slated 
Clerks  of  the  Presbyteries  to  comply  with  the  rule  of  the  Assembly  in  com- 
piling their  tables.  The  rule  to  which  we  refer  is  the  one  published  ii\ 
the  Minutes  annually  since  1848,  and  is  as  follows :  '^  If  in  any  instance 
churches  do  not  report  to  Presbyteries,  it  is  desirable  that  their  number  of 
communicants  should  he  inserted  from  tJieir  last  report,"  Without  some 
such  rule,  it  is  obvious  that  the  statistics  of  communicants  are  at  the  mercy 
of  delinquent  reporters,  and  must  become  of  little  value ;  as,  for  example, 
it  has  been  just  published  to  the  world  that  our  aggregate  increase  for  the 
year  has  been  only  106  !  The  best  method  to  preserve  any  tolerable  ac* 
curacy  is  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  non-reporting  churches  by  inserting 
their  numbers  of  the  preceding  year.  The  above  rule,  recommended  by  Dr. 
Lord,  when  Stated  Clerk,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  writer,  is  the  only  rule 
that  will  approximate  our  statistics  so  near  to  the  truth  as  to  make  their 
general  result  of  much  real  value. 

On  giving  the  Minutes  a  cursory  examination^  we  found  that  the  greatest 
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defimency  has  ooonnred  in  good  old  Mothsb  Synod  Philadslphia. 
And  in  stating  some  fiicts  about  the  statistios  of  some  of  the  Presbyteries 
in  this  and  other  Synods,  we  must  bespeak  the  forbearanee  of  any  brethren 
upon  whom  our  facts  may  seem  to  charge  negligence.  Every  one  knows 
that  ^^  accidents  will  happen  in  the  best-regulated  family ;''  and  that  inad« 
vertence  is  yenial^  unless,  like  a  joke,  it  is  carried  too  far.  Let  it  be 
understood,  then,  once  for  all,  that  the  preceding  and  following  remarks  are 
intended  to  be  in  a  good-natured  and  not  a  censorious  spirit,  and  are  solely 
prompted  by  a  desire  ta  rescue  our  historical  statisticfl  bom.  the  discredit 
of  easily-remedied  errors. 

The  maternal  Synod  of  Philadelphia  alone  comes  short  of  its  actual 
numbers  at  least  ffteen  hundred.  How  is  this  ?  Because  the  Presbytery 
of  Philadelphia  ha»  failed  to  report  one  of  its  largest  congregations — ^per- 
haps the  largest  in  the  whole  Church — ^the  9th  Church — ^haying  on  the  last 
minutes  758  members.  That  Presbytery,  instead  of  being  reported  with 
4972  members,  ought  to  haye  been  reported  with  5730  members — making 
it,  next  to  Blairsville,  the  largest  Presbytery  in  our  denomination.  Then 
Carlisle  comes  in  for  its  share  of  deficiencies.  Last  year  Carlisle  Presbytery 
reported  4601  members }  this  years  only  8867 ;  being  a  deficiency  of  784. 
The  only  reason  is,  that  such  Churches  as  Upper  Path  Valley,  with  420 
members,  and  McConnelsville,  &c.,  with  260,  failed  to  report,  and  their 
numbers  are  not  supplied  from  their  last  reporte. 

SteubenviUe  Presbytery  reports  200  less  than  last  year  for  the  same  rea- 
son ;  ChUicoihe  300 ;  Madison  200 ;  Palestine  200 ;  Craw/ordsmHe  200 ; 
Missouri  300 ;  St.  Louis  200 1  Transylvania  200 ',  West  Lexington^  800  ; 
Flint  River  500  ;  Ac. 

There  is  an  aggregate  of  over  /our  thousand  members  not  reported  thia 
year.  Other  Presbyteries  are  defective  in  between  100  and  200  members  ^ 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  be  more  particular.  The  true  causes  of  our  small 
aggregate  of  only  one  hundred  and  six  members  have  been  found  out. 
They  are,  first,  errors  of  addition,  and  secondly,  because  the  statistical  rule, 
directed  to  the  Stated  Clerks  of  the  Presbyteries,  and  published  annually  in 
the  minutes,  has  not  been  complied  with.  Our  true  number  is  about 
217,000. 

2.  Let  us  now  examine  the  numher  of  ministers.  Last  year  the  minutes 
save  the  number  of  ministers  at  2027,  whilst  this  year  the  number  is  2039 — an 
mcrease  of  only  twelve.  On  referring,  however,  to  the  Presbyterian  Maga- 
zine of  1851,  p.  486  and  7,  it  will  be  found  that  our  real  number  last  year 
was  only  2017  ',  so  that,  at  the  worst,  there  is  an  increaae  of  22.  But  we 
regret  to  find  several  errors  in  the  present  tables.  In  the  first  place,  the 
addition  of  the  ministerial  column  is  torong,  beins  2089  instead  of  2049,  the 
true  number.  Here  is  a  gain  of  ten,  or  nearly  double  what  we  have  credit 
for. 

Then  there  are  several  errors  in  the  Synodical  table.  Thus,  (1)  Buffalo 
Synod  is  marked  with  42  ministers  instead  of  50.  (2)  Northern  Indiana 
with  55  instead  of  57.  (3)  Illinois  with  79  instead  of  78.  (4)  Missouri 
with  50  instead  of  51.  (5)  Nashville  with  37  instead  of  86.  \6)  And 
Northern  India  with  25  instead  of  26.  Correcting  these  errors,  we  have  a 
gain  of  ten  more,  which  makes  the  aggregate  (jf  ministers  to  be  2059. 

Besides  these,  there  are  13  names  which  do  not  appear  to  be  enrolled  ia 
the  printed  minutes  at  all ;  viz :  B.  T.  Lacy,  F.  Hart,  E.  R.  Oeary,  J.  L. 
Martin,  D.  McN.  Turner,  J.  Phelps,  M.  K.  Miller,  H.  Ruffner,  R.  Robe, 
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J.  Worrell,  D.  V.  Smock,  G.  I.  Taylor,  T.  Alexander.  These  would  swell 
the  number  to  2072.  On  the  other  hand,  16  names  are  down  twice  ;  viz : 
R.  K.  Todd,  H.  Ghapin,  G.  F.  Goodhne,  J.  B.  Plnmstead,  E.  F.  Chester, 
H.  Ballentine,  M.  8.  Gulbertson,  J.  T.  Case,  D.  W.  Eakins,  H.  B.  Gardi- 
ner, S.  Hfur,  E.  MoKinney,  H.  R.  Price,  J.  Ustiok,  J.  G.  Bankin,  A.  H. 
Rogers.  Deducting  these,  the  sum  total  of  our  ministers,  as  £ir  as  ascer- 
tained, is  2056.  Last  year  the  minutes  reported  10  too  many;  this  year 
17  too  few. 

3.  Let  us  now  look,  in  the  third  place,  at  the  number  of  our  Churches. 
Surely  there  is  no  mistake  here  I  Yes,  several.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
another  blunder  in  addition;  the  column  of  Ghurches,  pp.  280-1.,  is  added 
up  wrong.  Inst^  of  2783,  it  ought  to  be  2776.  The  arithmetician 
seems  to  have  left  out  the  43  in  the  Buffalo  Synod;  but  the  number  is 
wrong  in  that  Synod,  at  any  rate,  being  62  inst^  of  43.  Witconnn  Sy- 
nod, omitting  the  3  reduplicated  in  Milwaukie  and  Ghicago  Presbyteries, 
has  27  instead  of  30.  MemphU  Synod  has  101  instead  of  100.  Making 
allowance  for  all  these  errors,  the  number  of  our  Ghurches  is  2783,  instead 
of  2733 — just  50  more  than  we  have  credit  for  on  the  minutes. 

4.  On  examining  the  talle  of  deaths^  on  p.  354,  we  find  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  ministers,  who  died  during  the  year,  is  stated  to  be  34.  But  the 
following  nos  names  are  omitted,  viz :  J.  Chamberlain,  J.  L.  Gummins, 
Henry  Davis,  W.  M.  Hall,  Peter  McNab,  M.  D.  Williams.  These  names 
do  not  appear  under  their  respective  Presbyteries,  and  therefore  ought  to 
have  been  reported.  The  true  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  is  40  in- 
stead of  84.  The  above  six  names  are  included  in  our  table  in  the  June 
number  of  this  magasine ;  but  having  access  only  to  the  newspapers,  we 
omitted  four  names,  viz :  Aaron  Gonmt,  R.  G.  Wilson,  A.  McQueen,  and 
John  McLean. 

5.  The  table  of  infani  hapHsnu  is  also  added  up  wrong,  being  10,895 
instead  of  11,006. 

The  following  is  a  corrected  view  of  our  statistics : 

Minitten,        OimmunieanU,        ChvreheB,        BaptUmt,        DeaihM^ 
MnriTTis,  3080  210,414  2733  11006  34 

Tbub  xumbbb,  2056  212,034  2783  10895  40 

There  are  at  least  a  dozen  other  minor  errors  in  addition,  which  we  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice.  Nor  do  we  claim  in&llibility  for 
ourselves. 

The  New  Sohool  minutes  have  fewer  errors  than  our  own.  We  have 
not  subjected  them  to  the  same  close  scrutiny,  but  we  have  examined  them 
minutely,  and  analysed  them  into  a  variety  of  elements,  which  will  appear 
in  the  Magazine  next  month.  We  have  only  detected  one  error,  and  that  is 
in  the  Presbyteiy  of  Greencastle  and  Synod  of  Indiana.  That  Presbytery 
has  8  ministers  instead  of  7 ;  and  the  aggregate  of  New  School  ministers 
is  1528  instead  of  1527.     The  statistical  tables  are  all  added  up  right 

It  may  also  be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  the  New  School  statistics,  that 
whilst  over  200  Old  School  Ghurches  failed  to  report  their  communicants, 
onlv  about  50  New  School  Ghurches  are  thus  defective. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  candid  and  true  statement  of  the  &cts 
involved. 

An  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  our  Ghurch  will  be  found  on  another 
page,  under  <<The  Religious  World.'' 
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8TATI8TI08  Of  THI  PBBSBTTIUAV  OHVBOH. 

In  the  following  tables,  1.  Teaoben  are  kept  dUtinct  unieas  they  are  Pastors. 
2.  Pastor  Elect  is  counted  as  Pastor.  8.  D.  M.,  chaplains  and  colporteurs  counted 
as  8.  S.  4.  Where  a  minister  is  engaged  in  any  official  work,  as  agent,  &c.,  W.  C. 
is  not  counted. 
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UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OP  SCOTLAND. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  one  of  the  purest  and  largest  bodies 
of  Presbyterians  in  the  world.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  union^  which 
took  place  six  years  ago,  between  the  United  Secession  and  Relief  churches. 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  consists  of  498  ministers  and  514  congre> 
gations.  The  Synod  meets  annually  as  a  Synod,  and  not  by  delegation  as 
our  General  Assembly.  Last  year,  8  ministers  were  removed  by  death ; 
8  demitted  their  charge ;  5  were  installed ;  3  translated  to  other  charges ; 
and  25  ordained.  A  few  items  of  interest  will  be  communicated  from  the 
proceedings  of  Synod. 

jTAe  Deaconthip. — A  committee,  appointed  on  this  subject,  made  a  re- 
port, which  was  adopted,  and  is  as  follows : 

<<  The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  in  the  primitive  church  an  office 
existed  under  that  name ;  but  as  in  respect  to  the  particular  work  which  the 
elders  had  to  perform,  contrary  opinions  exist  among  the  members  of  com- 
mittee, and  may  be  supposed  more  or  less  widely  to  pervade  the  Synod,  thej 
were  not  prepared  precisely  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  any  new  enact- 
ment, but  rather  advise  that  the  matter  should  remain  for  the  present  as 
provided  in  the  Synod's  rules  and  forms  of  procedure — *  That  where  a  con- 
gregation judges  it  proper  to  have  deacons  to  serve  the  church,  thej  are 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  whole  financial  concerns,  as  well  as 
the  distribution  of  the  contributions  to  the  poor,  subject  always  to  the 
observance  of  the  rules  or  constitution  sanctioned  by  the  Presbytery.' " 

Support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry. — ^The  sum  of  £150  waa  regsurded  as  the 
lowest  amount  which  a  congregation  ought  to  aim  at  offering  their  minister. 

Provisions  for  Aged  Ministers. — No  public  provision  has  yet  been  made 
by  the  Church  in  this  matter.  A  committee,  however,  has  the  subject 
under  consideration.  Dr.  M' Michael,  the  Chairman,  said  that  he  ''had 
always  regarded,  as  one  of  the  weakest  points,  he  would  not  say  in  the 
Voluntary  principle,  but  in  Voluntary  practice,  the  manner  in  which  a^ed 
and  infirm  ministers  were  treated ;  and  it  was  his  earnest  wish,  as  he  be- 
lieved it  was  that  of  all  his  brethren,  that  he  might  not  outlive  the  time 
when  he  was  unable,  from  age  or  infirmity,  to  discharge  the  fiinctions  of 
the  ministerial  office  with  efficiency  and  success." 

S'ummary  of  Principles, — An  overture  was  presented  in  fiivour  of  a  sum- 
mary of  principles  to  be  used  in  the  admission  of  members.  Such  a  sum- 
mary had  been  in  use  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  united  body.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  seemed  to  prevail  in  the  Synod  on  the  subject ;  and 
finally  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  next  year. 

Debt  Liquidating  Fund. — ^The  Synod  ordered  a  collection  to  be  taken  up 
in  all  their  churches.  Mr.  J.  P^die  strongly  urged  the  propriety  of 
maintaining  the  Board  in  a  state  of  vigour,  by  supplying  them  adequately 
with  funds.  He  believed  that  if  £3000  were  placed  in  their  hancb,  they 
would  be  able,  by  rightly  apportioning  their  grants  in  aid^  to  sweep  off 
£20,000  of  debt. 

Theological  Education. — ^The  total  sum  raised  was  £1600.  This  pays 
Professors'  salaries  and  adds  something  to  the  library ;  but  it  is  a  very 
insufficient  sum.  The  Professors,  however,  retain  their  pastoral  charges, 
and  only  attend  at  the  Divinity  Hall  about  six  weeks.  During  this  time, 
their  pulpits  are  supplied  by  (Afferent  Presbyteries  by  the  appointm^it  of 
Synod. 
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OommiUee  on  Public  QuettioTts, — ^The  Synod  annually  appoints  a  committee 
to  report  on  public  questions^  such  as  the  Maynooth  endowment,  uniyersity 
tests,  parochial  8ch€K)lB,  &o.  The  committee  on  the  subject  of  education, 
were  of  the  opinion  that,  under  present  circumstances,  it  was  best  to  con- 
centrate their  attention  to  the  removal  of  the  tests  which  place  the  parochial 
schools  under  the  care  of  the  Established  Church.  "  They  adopted  this 
course  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  and  diversities  of  opinion 
which  might  arise  respecting  a  general  national  system  of  education/' 


CHURCHES  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


According  to  the  last  census,  there  were  807  churches  in  New  Jersey, 
divided  among  the  different  denominations  as  follows : 


Methodists,         -       -  -       -    312 

Presbyterians,         -  -       -        146 
Baptists,             ....    103 

Dutch  Reformed,    -  -       -         66 

Friends,  or  Quakers,  -  •       -      52 

Episcopalians,         -  -        -         51 

Roman  Catholics,       -  -        -      20 


Christians,      -       -  -        -           8 

CoDCTegationalists,     -  -       -       8 

Lutherans,      -       -  .       -           7 

African,      -        -        -  -        .        6 

Seventh-day  Baptists,  -       -           4 

Universalists,      -        -  -        -        3 

Unitarians,      ...       -  2 


Besides  the  above  are  Free  7,  Union  5,  Mormons  1,  Seoond  Adventists  2, 
Independents  1,  Catholics  1,  Dunkers  2. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  churches  will  accommodate  844,983  persons ;  the 
whole  population  of  the  State  is  489,333.  This  shows  that  the  State  is 
well  provided  with  churches. 


SINGULAR  METHODIST  STATISTICS. 

A  Methodist  writer  in  the  Southern  Christian  Advocate  refers  many 
evils  to  the  '*  non-pastorate  policy  of  our  church.''  He  thinks  it  may  be 
easily  demonstrated  by  figures  that  ^^one  half  of  our  [Methodist]  converts  in 
our  numerous  revivals  are  lost  to  us,  either  by  going  back  to  the  world  or 
by  joining  other  churches.'^  <<  Being  allowed  to  peep  into  the  archives  of 
an  old  and  flourishing  church,  I  have  taken,  as  a  oasis  for  the  following 
table,  four  revivals ;"  and  the  writer  adds,  "  I  was  in  every  revival  myself.'* 
He  then  states :  "  Of  those  who  joined  our  church,  204  in  number,  the 
following  table  will  show  their  ultimate  destiny : 

Males.    Females.  Total. 

Methodists, 24  64  88 

Backsliders, 45  13  58 

Presbyterians,            2  14  16 

Baptists,         .•--•-4  4  8 

Episcopalians,            .       •       •       .       .  1  1 

Moved  away,           -       -       -       .       -         3  30  33 

The  writer  then  remarks :  "  Here  we  have  of  171  original  members,  only 
88  remaining  and  living  and  dyins  with  us,  58  gone  back  to  the  world,  and 
25  joined  other  communions.  Of  the  33  who  moved  away,  and  were  lost 
sight  of,  I  fear  not  a  moiety  ever  joined  any  church,  much  less  remained  in 
ours.  So  from  this  showing,  not  half  of  the  fruits  of  our  revivals  are 
saved  to  the  church.'^ 
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THE  UNCONVERTED. 

ks  impenitent  man  cannot,  by  an  act  of  his  will,  change  his  own  heart  Bat 
he  is  capable  of  thinking  of  his  condition  and  prospects  as  a  lost  sinner ;  of  his 
ingratitude  and  criminaBtj  in  baring  lived  in  a  course  of  rebellion  against  God, 
whose  laws  are  all  reasonable,  all  holy,  iust,  and  good ;  who  has  been  a  bene- 
factor to  him  all  his  days*  He  can  think  of  the  merciful  interposition  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  saye  the  lost,  and  of  his  own  guilt  in  rejecting  him,  and  despising  the 
tender  invitations  and  solemn  warnings  of  the  gospel.  He  can  learn  from  hia 
own  experience,  compared  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible*  that  there  is  no  neace 
to  the  wicked ;  that  tiie  pleasures  of  sin  are  but  for  a  moment,  and  are  followed 
by  the  penalties  which  conscience  most  terribly  inflicts.  Sinners  can  see  that 
they  have  heretofore  sought  for  comfort  in  "  refuges  of  lies ;"  that  "  waters 
have  overflowed  their  hiding-places ;"  that  all  their  resources  from  earth  have 
failed  them.  They  can  devote  hours  every  day  to  readine  the  Scriptures,  the 
precious  revelations  which  they  contain  of  man's  duty  and  destiny,  the  charao- 
ter,  mission,  and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  of  his  glory  and  fulness,  his 
suitableness  as  a  Saviour  to  their  necessities,  his  kindness,  his  infinite  mercy, 
his  delieht  in  saving  men,  his  willingness  to  save  all  that  come  unto  him.  They 
can  meditate  on  these  things  in  hours  of  solitude,  and  even  when  employed  in 
their  daily  avocations.  Thev  can  try  to  pray,  and  under  the  attempt  gain  new 
and  affecting  discoveries  of"^  their  spiritual  necessities,  their  dependence,  their 
utter  helplessness,  helpless  if  left  to  themselves.  While  their  thoughts  are  thus 
engaged,  the  Holy  Spirit  may  interpose,  and  apply  these^  truths  to  their  deep 
conviction,  making  tnem  more  and  more  sensiDle  of  their  need  of  Christ  and 
his  salvation,  by  embittering  sin  to  their  spirits.  He  can  discover  to  them  the 
warrant  the  gospel  proffers  to  the  chief  of  sinners,  to  receive  and  rest  on  Christ 
alone  for  salvation,  who  will  thus  be  made  of  €k>d  unto  them  wisdom  and 
righteousness. 

Man's  dependence  is  no  excuse  for  supineness.  Though  he  cannot  command 
grace,  he  can  put  himself  in  the  way  to  receive  it.  The  impotent  man,  who  had 
suffered  from  his  infirmity  for  thirhr-eight  years,  was  the  most  helpless  of  all 
the  multitude  that  filled  the  five  porches  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  healing  war 
ters ;  but  there  he  was  at  the  pool,  and  there  the  Saviour  met  him  and  healed 
liim.  The  impenitent  have  the  physical  power  to  put  themselves  in  a  similar 
hopeful  position.  They  can  go  to  the  house  of  God ;  they  can  put  themselves 
within  the  hearing  of  tne  gospel ;  they  can  read  the  Scriptures ;  they  can  seek 
the  counsel  and  instruction  or  experienced  Christians ;  and  since  the  word  of 
truth  is  the  instrumentality  which  God  employs  for  the  conversion  of  men,  they 
have  no  ground  to  hope  for  conversion  till  they  suffer  this  word  to  come  in  con* 
tact  with  their  minds,  and  sink  into  their  hearts.— CAm^uui  Minor. 


A  REMONSTRANCE  AGAINST  SIN. 

How  tender  and  powerful  a  one  is  found  in  the  death  of  the  Saviour !  MHiat 
a  price  does  that  event  show,  that  he  put  upon  the  human  soul  I  All  the  ago- 
nies of  so  ignominious  and  cruel  a  death  were  not  too  much  to  be  the  price  of 
its  redemption.  How  that  august  sufferer  valued  it  I  How  intense  his  love  for 
it,  as  thus  disclosed  1  and  such  love  could  have  been  bestowed  only  upon  a  price- 
less object  The  most  affecting  thing,  in  the  sight  of  the  universe,  that  he  could 
do,  was  done  to  show  his  estimation  of  the  worth  of  the  human  soul. 
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^  Now,  eTory  one  living  in  the  love  and  practice  of  sin,  is  making  a  disposal  of 
himself  dlrecdy  at  variance  vrith  what  Cnrist  has  done  for  him.  He  is  destroy- 
ing what  Christ  died  to  save.  The  agonies  of  Christ  were  endured  to  secure  him 
from  everlasting  angaish ;  but  his  indulgence  in  sin  is  hastening  him  on  to  that 
very  end.  What  Clmst  would  raise  to  heaven,  he  is  sinking  into  perdition.  He 
lightly  esteems  that  for  which  Christ  paid  the  highest  price  that  could  be  named 
in  the  universe. 

What  then  is  he  about,  who  virtually  nullifies  Christ's  death  ?  What  a  dread- 
ful occupation,  to  set  at  naught  a  Saviour's  a^nies  1  What  a  remonstrance 
those  agonies  bring  against  a  sinful  life  1  Nothing  that  can  be  conceived  can  be 
more  tender,  and  nothing  more  awe-inspiring,  than  that  rebuke  of  sin  which  is 
thus  administered.  How  hard  must  be  the  heart  that  it  fails  to  reach  I  How 
stupefied  the  conscience  that  stands  out  against  such  an  appeal !  What  a  reflec- 
tion in  a  future  life— I  saw  a  Saviour  crucified  for  my  sins,  but  would  love  and 
abide  in  them  still  I — N»  Y,  Evangelist. 


'      THE  CHRISTIAN'S  WALK. 

Chbistian  I  walk  cars/tiZZy— danger  is  near ! 
On,  in  thy  journey,  with  trembling  and  fear; 
Snares  from  without  and  temptation  within. 
Seek  to  entice  thee  again  into  sin. 

Christian  I  walk  ch/eetfuUtf — ^thoueh  the  fierce  storm 
Darken  the  sky  with  the  clouds  of  alarm. 
Soon  will  those  clouds  and  the  tempest  be  past, 
And  thou  dwell  safely  vrith  Jesus  at  last. 

Christian  I  walk  Aum&Zy— exult  not  in  pride ; 
All  that  thou  hast  is  by  Jesus  supplied: 
Holding  thee  up,  he  directeth  thy  ways. 
To  him  be  for  ever  the  glory  and  praise. 

Christian!  walk  sUadfas&y-^'wYAlb  it  is  light; 
Swift  are  approaching  the  shadows  of  nignt! 
All  that  thy  Master  hath  bidden  thee  do, 
Haste  to  perform,  for  thy  moments  are  few ! 

Christian !  walk  prayerfully — oft  wilt  thou  fall. 
If  thou  forget  on  thy  l&viour  to  call : 
But  safe  shalt  thou  walk  through  each  trial  and  care, 
If  thou  art  clad  in  the  armor  of  prayer. 

Christian  I  walk  JiopefuUu — trouble  and  pain. 
Cease  when  the  haven  of  rest  thou  dost  gain : 
This  from  the  lips  of  the  Judge,  thy  reward, 
"  Enter  for  ever  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  I" 


The  Greatest  Blbssino. — I  envy  no  quality  of  the  mind  or  of  the  intellect  in 
others,  be  it  eenius,  power,  wit,  or  fancy ;  but  if  I  could  choose  what  would  be 
most  delighttul,  and  I  believe  most  useful  to  me,  I  should  prefer  a  firm  religious 
belief,  to  every  other  blessing;  for  it  makes  life  a  discipline  of  goodness,  creates 
new  hopes,  tiirows  over  the  destruction  of  existence  the  most  gorgeous  of  all 
lights,  awakens  life  even  in  death,  and  from  corruption  and  decay  calls  up 
b^uty  and  diyimtj.-^Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
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MORAL  USE  OF  THE  SEA. 

The  sea  has  yet  another  kind  of  moral  and  religions  nse,  which  is  more  direct 
and  immediate.  Tlie  liquid  acres  of  the  deep,  tossing  their  mighty  anthem 
round  the  world,  may  be  even  the  most  Yolaable  and  productive  acres  Grod  has 
made.  Great  emotions  and  devout  flections  are  better  than  com,  more  precious 
luxuries  than  wine  or  oil.  And  God  has  built  the  world  with  a  visible  aim  to 
exercise  his  creatures  with  whatever  is  loft^  in  conception,  holv  in  feeling,  and 
filial  in  nurpose  toward  himself.  AH  the  trials  and  storms  of  the  land  have  this 
same  object  To  make  the  soul  great,  he  gives  great  dangers  to  meet*  great 
obstacles  to  conquer.  Deserts,  ramines,  pestilences  walking  in  darkness,  re- 
gions of  oold  and  wintry  snow,  hail  and  tempest — ^none  of  these  are,  in  his  view, 
elements  of  waste  and  destruction,  because  they  go  to  fructify  the  moral  mind. 
As  related  to  the  moral  kingdom  of  God,  they  are  the  engines  of  truth,  puiity, 
strength,  and  all  that  is  great  and  holy  in  oboraotor. 

The  sea  is  a  productive  element  of  the  same  class.  What  man  that  has  ever 
been  upon  the  deep,  has  not  felt  his  nothingness,  and  been,  humbled,  for  the 
time  at  least,  of  his  pride  ?  How  many  have  received  lessons  of  patience  from 
the  sea  1  How  many  there  have  bowed,  who  never  bowed  before,  to  the  tremen  - 
dous  sovereignty  of  Gk)d  I  How  many  prajers,  otherwise  silent,  have  eone  up 
to  fill  the  sky  and  circle  the  world,  from  wives  and  mothers,  implorine  his  pro- 
tecting presence  with  the  husbands  and  sons  they  have  trusted  to  the  deep  I 

It  is  of  the  greatest  con8e<]|uence,  too,  that  such  a  being  as  God  should  have 
images  prepared  to  express  him,  and  set  him  before  the  mind  of  man  in  all  the 
grandeur  or  his  attributes.  These  he  has  provided  in  the  heavens  and  the  sea, 
which  are  the  two  great  images  of  his  vastness  and  power ;  the  one  remote*  ad- 
dressing itself  to  cultivated  reason  and  science ;  the  other,  nigh  to  mere  sense, 
and  pbysiciJly  efficient,  a  liquid  symbol  of  the  infinitude  of  God.  We  ourselves 
are  upon  it,  resting  in  peace,  or  quailing  with  dread,  as  if  wafted  by  his  good- 
ness, or  tossed  by  the  tremendous  billows  of  his  will. — H.  BwhneU, 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  JOHN  H.  BICE,  D.  D. 

"  What  I  resolve  that  I  will  endeavour  to  do. 

**  1.  To  '  keep  under  my  body,'  and  change  mv  physical  constitution.  Take 
food  for  nourishment  and  not  for  nleasure.  Take  no  more  than  is  necessary, 
and  be  indifierent  as  to  the  quality.  Sleep  for  refreshment  and  not  for  indulgence. 
Harden  and  subdue  my  flesh  by  labour  directed  to  useful  purposes.  Endeavour 
to  do  as  much  useful  work  every  day  as  I  can.  Dren  as  cheaply  as  comports 
with  decency. 

"2.  To  use  all  my  property  for  benevolent  purposes.  Pay  eveiy  thing  I  owe 
as  soon  as  possible.  Save  all  that  I  can  by  simplicity  of  living,  and  by  prac- 
tising self-denial ;  and  give  all  I  can  in  the  exercise  of  sound  cuscretion  to  ob- 
jects of  benevolence.  Never  spare  person^  property,  or  reputation,  if  I  can  do 
good.    Necessary  that  I  should  die  poor. 

*'  3.  As  to  my  disposition  and  conduct  towards  others :  1.  Endeavour  to  feel 
kindly  towards  ever^  one.  Never  indulge  aneer,  malice,  envy,  or  jealousy  to- 
wards any  human  being.  2.  Endeavour  to  speak  as  I  ought  to,  about  every  one — 
aiming,  in  all  that  I  say,  to  promote  the  comfort,  improvement,  and  happiness 
of  every  one  who  lives.  3.  Endeavour  to  act  so  as  to  advance,  first,  the  present 
comfort ;  second,  the  intellectual  improvement ;  third,  the  purity  and  moral  good 
of  all  my  fellow  men. 

'*  4.  As  to  mj  Creator :  To  endeavour  to  fix  more  deeply  in  my  mind  all  truth 
that  I  can  possibly  discover  respecting  Him ;  and  to  feel,  think  and  act  in  every 
respect  in  correspondence  with  that  truth." 
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*  We  do  not  deny  that  woman  sniten  some  wrongs  miaer  too  toitntei  of  tome  oi  uie  ow»«ve. 
Bo  do  other  claetes  in  the  community — eometimee  ti^e  rich  and  sometimes  the  poor.  The  re- 
dress, however,  of  Uiese  occasional  wrongs,  is  rery  different  from  the  radical  objects  contem- 
plated by  the  Woman's  Rights  Conyention. 
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WOMAN'S  RIGHTS  CONVENTION. 

A  Convention,  with  the  startling  name  of  Woman's  Rights 
Convention,  has  recently  been  holding  its  sessions  in  Syracuse, 
N.  T.  The  question  naturally  arises,  What  are  "  Woman's  Wrongs'* 
in  this  Christian  and  free  country  ?  It  has  been  a  common  senti- 
ment, that  the  gentler  sex  are  here  invested  with  every  right  which 
God  ever  gave  to  Eve  and  her  daughters.  Althougn  first  in  the 
transgression,  and  visited  with  judgment,  their  condition  here  is 
certainly  one  eminently  favourable  to  their  present  and  eternal 
interests.  Who  would  not  vindicate  the  wrongs  of  woman,  if  any 
existed  ?*  What  father,  husband,  son,  or  browier  is  not  by  nature 
committed  to  the  maintenance  of  every  prerogative  belonging  to 
daughter,  wife,  mother,  or  sister  ?  The  female  sex  in  this  country 
are  utterly  unable  to  discern  their  grievances.  The  general  unper- 
verted  judgment  of  both  sexes  is,  therefore,  the  first  fact  which 
nullifies  the  claims  of  the  new  Reformation.  We  are  aware  of  the 
sophistry  by  which  this  position  may  be  resisted ;  but  we  are  not 
so  much  contending  with  sophisters  as  justifying  wisdom  to  her 
children. 

We  have  assumed  that  our  readers  know  the  object  of  these 
Woman's  Rights  Conventions.  We  perhaps  assume  too  much,  and 
will  therefore  briefly  explain.  So  far  as  the  real  aim  of  these 
Conventions  is  distinctly  divulged,  their  motto  would  seem  to  be 
"  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  and  Hu-wan-ity."  They  virtually 
advocate  a  sex-destroying  process  for  one  half  of  the  human  race. 

*  We  do  not  deny  that  woman  snffan  some  wrongs  under  the  statntes  of  some  of  the  States. 
Bo  do  other  classes  in  the  commnnitj — sometimes  &e  rich  and  sometimes  the  poor.  The  re- 
dress, however,  of  these  occasional  wrongs,  is  Teiy  different  from  the  radical  objects  contem- 
plated bj  the  Woman's  Rights  Conyention. 
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Political^  legdlj  and  social  Bloomerism — ^worse  than  that  of  the 
wardrobe — ^is  openly  avowed.  We  fear  that  these  deluded  women 
are  the  unconscious  subjects  of  that  influence  which  tempted  their 
first  maternal  ancestor  in  Paradise.  A  glance  at  some  of  their 
sayings  in  the  Syracuse  Gonventiony  as  reported  in  the  papers,  will 
confirm  this  apprehension. 

Jane  Elizabtxh  Jokes  *'  would  tell  what  she  wants.  She  wants  the  rigAi  to 
vote  and  to  be  voted  for;  the  right  to  go  on  the  Judicial  Bench,  and  into  the  hall^ 
of  Legislation,  and  into  the  Executive  Chair.    Now  do  you  understand  me  7'' 

Gerrit  Smith  [one  of  the  chief  ultra-champions  of  the  day]  reported  a  reso- 
lution as  follows :  Resolved,  That  the  rights  of  human  beings  to  tneir  own  per- 
BonS)  to  their  own  earnings  and  property,  and  to  participate  in  the  choice  of  the 
civil  ruleTi  are  rights  which  belong  as  naturally  and  absolutely  to  woman  as  to 
man/'    Unanimously  adopted. 

'*  Miss  Luct  Stone  took  the  platform.  ^  She  wished  to  say  a  word  about  taxor 
Hon.  She  wished  to  urge  women  heroically  to  resist,  bear  the  reproaches, 
receive  the  disgrace,  but  resist  firmly  oppression.  What  did  our  fathers  say  to 
taxation  without  representation?  She  advised  woman,  when  the  iax-gcUkerer 
came,  to  refuse;  and  when  brought  to  justice,  to  reply  that  taxation  and  repre- 
sentation are  inseparable,  and  keep  saying  it  in  replv  to  every  question  asked.''* 

The  Rev.  Miss  Antoinette  Brown  offered  the  following  resolution :  "  Re- 
solved, That  the  Bible  recognizes  the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  Woman  as 
tk  public  T\sacher  as  every  way  equcd  with  those  of  Man ;  that  it  enjoins  upon  her 
no  subjection  which  is  not  aTso  enjoined  upon  him ;  and  that  it  truly  and  prac- 
tically recognizes  neither  male  nor  female  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Miss  Lucy  Stone  said,  '*  We  don't  want  woman  schools  or  colleges.  I  abhor 
woman  schools  and  n^ro  pews  alike.  There  are  already  very  gooia  schools  and 
eoUegcs,  and  what  we  want  is  to  get  into  these,"    (Applause,) 

Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith  advocated  woman's  right  to  resist  taxation.  She  made 
a  motion :  *'  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  riffht  of  every  woman  holding  property,  to 
resist  taxatuyn  till  such  time  as  she  is  fiuly  represented  at  the  ballot  dox." 

The  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  "said  women  were  tried  by  juries  of  men,  not 
by  their  own  peers.  Guilty  women  could  not  get  justice  in  our  courts."  Also, 
''Women  had  no  part  in  this  government,  for  their  consent  had  not  been 
obtained." 

Miss  Luct  Stone  affirmed  that,  "  to  her  view,  there  is  no  quality  of  mind 
peculiarly  feminine.  There  was  noihing  in  woman  save  her  maternity,  that  should 
make  her  the  Woman," 

Mrs.  Rose  maintained  "  that  any  difference  in  political,  civil,  or  social  rights 
on  account  of  sex,  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  principles  of  Justice  and  Hu- 
manity, and  as  such  ought  to  be  held  up  to  the  contempt  and  derision  of  every 
lover  of  human  freedom." 

Miss  Susan  B.  Anthont  offered  the  following  resolutions,  drawn  up  by  Mbs. 
Eenrt  B.  Stanton  : 

Beeolved,  Thftt  it  is  the  duty  of  the  women  of  those  States,  in  which  woman  has  now  by 
law  a  right  to  the  property  she  inherits,  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes.  She  is  unrepresented  in  the 
Government. 

Jiegolved,  That  the  highest  interests  of  the  raoe  demand  that  man  and  woman  be  educated 
together.  This  isolation  of  the  sexes  in  all  the  plans  of  business  and  pleasure  is  crippling  to 
the  intellect  of  woman  and  destructive  of  the  best  affections  of  man. 

Rewolved,  That  while  we  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  we  now  have  physicians  of  both  soul  and 
body  from  our  own  soz,  we  still  feel  the  need  of  woman  in  the  legal  profession,  whose  intel- 
lect, sharpened  by  her  own  interests,  may  suggest  more  liberal  interpretations  of  our  present 
laws,  or  show  the  necessity  of  a  new  code,  far  better  and  higher,  more  wise  and  just,  than 
that  which  now  disgraces  our  statute  books. 

Resolved,  That  justice  requires  that  the  property  of  woman  ^ould  not  be  taxed  throughout 
this  State  to  build  and  endow  the  People's  College,  now  proposed,  unless  woman  be  fully  ad- 
mitted to  share  equally  with  man  in  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

*  ^*  Her  speaking  was  often  intamipted  by  applause,  and  wu  thronghont  most  impres- 
dre,"— JV;  r.  TribuM, 
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Jiesolved,  Wo  rejoice  in  the  recent  temperance  moyement  of  the  women  of  this  State,  tnd 
also  in  the  treatment  Uieir  delegates  received  from  our  clerical  brethren,  at  the  late  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  society.  A  few  such  encounters  will  open  the  eyes  of  woman  to  the  true 
character  of  the  Priests  and  Levites  of  oar  day. 

Jietolved,  That  our  present  laws  on  marriage  should  be  so  remodelled  that  the  wife  and 
children  of  the  beastly  drunkard  and  gross  licentiate  may  more  easily  escape  from  such  de* 
grading  associations. 

These  extracts,  taken  chiefly  from  "  The  New  York  Tribune,"  a  paper 
partial  to  the  female  Reformers,  sufficiently  indicate  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  coveted  "  woman's  rights"  They  show,  what  was  well 
known,  that  when  woman  undertakes  mischief,  she  can  compete  with  man 
any  day.  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith  and  the  Eev.  Miss  Antoinette  Brown 
are  a  full  match  for  Gerrit  Smith,  Esq.,  and  the  Mormon  prophet. 
The  radical  character  of  the  Woman's-Eights-Contest  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith  told  the  truth  in  her  opening  address 
on  the  first  day,  when  she  declared  the  object  to  be  '^  an  entire  sub* 
version  of  the  existing  order  of  society ^  a  dissolution  of  the  whole 
existing  social  compact" 

We  have  said  that  the  unperverted  judgment  of  both  sexes 
condemns  the  radicalism  of  this  whole  movement.  "Oh!**  says  Mrs. 
Bose,  "Woman  hugs  her  shackles  !"  "Ah  me!"  exclaims  Mrs.  E. 
Oakes  Smith,  "  Don't  you  understand  it  ?  Bead  my  resolution  in  the 
Convention  ;  here  it  is :  "  Resolved^  That  as  the  imbruted  slave,  who 
is  content  with  his  lot,  and  would  not  be  free  if  he  could,  (if  any  such 
there  be,)  only  gives  evidence  of  the  depth  of  his  degradation,  so  the 
woman  who  is  satisfied  with  her  inferior  condition,  believing  she  has 
all  the  rights  she  wants,  does  but  exhibit  the  enervating  efiect  of  the 
wrongs  to  which  she  is  subjected."  Anything  may  be  proved  in  that 
summary  way.  However,  as  the  woman's-rights  folk  deny  our  posi- 
tion, as  we  do  theirs,  let  us  appeal  to  the  Bible-— the  Bible,  as  the 
standard  of  true  reason,  and  the  best  teacher  of  social  rights. 

Our  second  position,  then,  is,  that  the  Bible  does  not  favour 
the  manhood  of  woman — that  it  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
equality  of  the  sexes.  Let  the  following  passages  be  read  in  juxta- 
position with  the  uninspired  sayings  of  ^e  two  Smiths,  male  and 
female,  the  Browns,  Anthonys,  Jones',  Stones,  Stantons,  &c. : 

"  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone :  I  will 
make  him  an  help  meet  for  him.''  Gen,  ii.  18. 

**  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  *  *  *  And  thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband, 
and  he  shall  rule  over  thee."  Gen,  iii.  16. 

"  The  woman  shall  not  wear  that  which  pertaineth  unto  a  man :  neither  shall 
a  man  put  on  a  woman's  garment ;  for  all  that  do  so  are  abomination  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God."  Deut,  xxii.  6. 

"But  I  would  have  you  know,  that  the  head  of  every  man  is  Christ ;  and  the 
head  of  the  woman  is  the  man ;  and  the  head  of  Christ  is  God.  For  the  man  is 
not  of  the  woman :  but  the  woman  of  the  man.  Neither  was  the  man  created 
for  the  woman ;  but  the  woman  for  the  man.  For  as  the  woman  is  of  the  man» 
even  so  is  the  man  also  by  the  woman ;  but  all  things  of  God."  1  Cor,  zi.  3, 
8,  9,  12. 

"  Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the  churches :  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto 
them  to  speak ;  but  they  are  commanded  to  be  under  obedience,  as  also  saith 
the  law.  And  if  they  will  learn  any  thine,  let  them  ask  their  husbands  at  home: 
for  it  is  a  shame  for  women  to  speak  in  uie  church."  1  Cor,  ziv.  34,  35. 
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"  Wives,  snbmit  yoursolves  unto  your  own  husbands,  as  unto  ihe  Lord.  For 
tho  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church  : 
and  he  is  the  saviour  of  the  body.  Therefore  as  the  church  is  subject  unto 
Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their  own  husbands  in  every  thing.  Nevertheless, 
let  every  one  of  you  in  particular  so  love  his  wife  even  as  himself;  and  the  wife 
see  that  she  reverence  her  husband."  £ph,  v.  22,  23,  24,  33. 

"  Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands,  as  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord/' 
Col,  iii.  18. 

"  Let  the  woman  learn  in  silence,  with  all  subjection.  But  I  suffer  not  a 
woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  authority  over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence.  For 
Adam  was  first  formed,  then  Eve.  And  Adam  was  not  deceived,  but  the  woman 
being  deceived  was  in  the  transgression.  Notwithstanding  she  shall  be  saved 
in  child-bearing,  if  they  continue  in  faith,  and  charity,  and  holiness  with  so- 
brietv."  1  Tim,  ii.  11, 12,  13, 14,  15. 

'*  And  withal  they  learn  to  be  idle,  wandering  about  from  house  to  house ; 
and  not  only  idle,  but  tattlers  also  and  busybodies,  speaking  things  which  they 
ou^ht  not.    I  will  therefore  that  the  younger  women  marry,  bear  children, 

fuide  the  house,  give  none  occasion  to  the  adversary  to  speak  reproachfully, 
or  some  are  already  turned  aside  afler  Satan."  1  Tim,  v.  13,  14,  15. 
•*  That  they  may  teach  the  young  women  to  be  sober,  to  love  their  husbands, 
to  love  their  children,  to  be  discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home,  good,  obedient  to 
their  own  husbands,  that  the  word  of  God  be  not  blasphemed."  Titus  ii.  4,  5. 

"  Likewise  ye  wives,  be  in  subjection  to  your  own  husbands ;  that,  if  any 
obey  not  the  word,  they  also  may  without  the  word  be  won  by  the  conversation 
of  the  wives :  while  they  behold  your  chaste  conversation  coupled  with  fear. 
Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  me  hair,  and  of 
wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel ;  but  let  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the 
heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price.  For  after  this  manner  in  the 
old  time  the  holy  women  also,  who  trusted  in  God,  adorned  themselves,  being  in 
sabjection  unto  their  own  husbands;  even  as  Sara  obeyed  Abraham,  calBng 
him  lord :  whose  daughters  ye  are,  as  long  as  ye  do  well,  and  are  not  afraid 
with  any  amazement.  Likewise,  ye  husbands,  dwell  with  them  according  to 
knowledge,  giving  honour  unto  the  wife,  as  unto  the  weaker  vessel,  and  as  being 
heirs  together  of  the  grace  of  life ;  that  your  prayers  be  not  hindered."  1  BsUr 
iii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 

Such  passages  of  Scripture  throw  no  little  light  upon  the  subject. 
"  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God  ;  and  is  profitable  for 
doctriney  for  reproofs  for  correction^  for  instruction  in  righteouih 
ne8S.*'* 

In  the  third  place,  we  maintain  that  nature  has  established  char- 
acteristics of  the  sexes,  which  cannot  be  transposed  from  one  to  the 
other,  or  be  merged  into  an  indiscriminate  humanity.  Miss  Lucy 
Stone  gave  up  tne  argument  when  she  admitted  that  'Hhere  was 
nothing  in  Woman,  except  her  maternity ^  that  should  make  her  the 
Woman."  Verily  the  exception  proves  the  rule.  Maternity,  or 
nature's  organization,  determines  the  position  of  the  sex  in  the  affairs 
of  life.  Let  us  take  the  two  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  sexes, 
as  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  nature  necessitates  a  difference  in 

*  Thero  is  reason  to  fear  that  this  Woman's  Rights  movement  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  in- 
fidel aggression,  wbioh  includes  socialism,  spiritual  rappings,  and  deviltries  without  number. 
Mrs.  Mott,  the  Hicksite  Quakeress,  who  was  President  of  the  Convention,  in  opponng  Bfisfl 
Brown's  resolution,  said  that  **  discussions  on  Scripture  authorities  have  ever  been  uniitufae- 
toruf  and  were  found  to  be  so  by  all  such  Societie»,"  [No  doubt  of  that]  Mrs.  Rosb  said, 
**  We  have  met  for  a  nobler  purpose  than  theology.  A  book  that  is  so  ambiguous  that  it  does 
not  convey  any  distinct  idea,  does  not  furnish  any  authority  for  this  Convention  to  act  on." 
When  woman  turns  her  back  upon  the  Bible,  no  wonder  that  she  ib  given  over  to  moumfol 
delusions. 
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their  employments  and  duties.  Physical  strength  is  one  of  the  oh- 
yious  natural  demarkations,  assigning  to  man  different  occupations 
from  those  which  hefit  the  weaker  sex.  Is  labour  required  ?  Are  the 
fields  to  be  tilled ;  the  mechanic  arts  to  be  carried  on ;  internal  im- 
provements in  roads,  canals,  railways,  to  be  made ;  the  aims  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  to  be  secured ;  the  necessities  of  war  to  be 
encountered ;  in  short,  is  the  rough  business  of  life,  requiring  phy- 
sical strength  and  power  of  bodily  endurance,  to  be  performed  from 
sun  to  sun  ?  Who  is  to  do  it  ?  Nature  has  anticipated  all  discussion 
by  endowing  man  with  superior  capabilities,  and  by  designating  him 
by  creative  authority  for  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  maternity y 
which  we  will  here  confine  to  the  single  idea  of  taking  care  of  chil- 
dren, brings  woman  more  within  the  precincts  of  home.  The  natural 
nurse  of  the  child  is  the  mother  that  bare  him.  An  entirely  distinct 
and  peculiar  class  of  duties  is  obviously  allotted  to  her,  in  the  wise 
distribution  of  special  adaptations.  '^  Maternity"  is  prolific  of  natural 
diversities,  numerous  and  characteristic.  Without  enlarging  further, 
let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  Dugald  Stewart,  the  celebrated  mental 
philosopher : 

<'  The  intellectaal  and  moral  differences  between  the  sexes  seem  to  me  to  be 
entirely  the  result  of  education;  using  that  word  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  to 
comprehend  not  merely  the  instruction  received  from  teachers,  but  the  habits 
of  mind  imposed  by  situation,  or  by  the  physical  organizcUion  of  the  animal 
frame. 

"  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  certain  intellectual  and  moral  habits  are 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  that  difference  in  point  of  strength, 
which  Plato  allows  to  distinguish  the  sexes.  The  form  of  the  male  is  evidently 
much  the  better  fitted  for  bodily  exertion,  and  a  less  measure  of  exercise  seems 
to  be  sufficient  to  preserve  the  female  in  health.  Hence  the  sedentary  habits 
early  acquired  by  the  other  sex,  and  that  comparative  timidity  which  results 
irom  a  want  of  familiarity  with  those  external  injuries  to  which  the  stronger 
sex  is  daily  exposed.  This  timidity,  it  is  to  be  observed,  by  no  means  implies 
an  impatience  under  present  suffering ;  for  the  female,  though  less  courageous 
than  the  male,  is  commonly  more  resigned  and  patient  under  severe  affliction. 
The  mental  constitutions,  in  this  respect,  of  the  sexes  are  happily  adapted  to 
the  different  provinces  allotted  to  them  in  life ;  the  male  being  tne  natural  pro- 
tector of  the  female  in  moments  of  danger  and  sudden  alarm ;  the  female  des- 
tined to  be  his  comfort  and  support  in  seasons  of  sorrow,  and  of  protracted 
suffering." 

This  same  philosopher  remarks,  that  various  other  mental  pecu- 
liarities may  be  easily  traced  to  other  physical  circumstances  which 
distinguish  the  bodily  constitution  of  females.  Plato's  remark  was 
true,  that  ^'  when  the  entire  sexes  are  compared  together,  the  female 
is  doubtless  the  inferior ;  but  in  individuals,  the  woman  has  often  the 
advantage  of  the  man."  That  each  sex,  however,  has  its  distinct 
diversities  and  duties  indicated  by  nature,  is  a  conclusion  so  nearly 
intuitive,  that  it  scarcely  needs  confirmation  from  argument. 

In  the  fourth  place,  providence  coincides  with  reason,  scripture, 
and  nature.  The  history  of  human  society  is  uniform  in  its  witness 
to  the  fact  that  the  female  is  in  some  sort  of  subjection  to  the 
other  sex — a  subjection,  indeed,  often  wrongfully  expressed  and  main- 
tained, but  nevertheless  abiding  as  a  providential  law.    If  woman 
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had  the  capacity  to  legislate,  to  judge,  to  administer  civil  affairs,  and 
to  engage  promiscuouslj  with  man  in  all  political  and  social  duties, 
why  has  she  been  kept  to  a  different  sphere  for  about  six  thousand 
years  ?  In  all  ages,  among  all  nations,  under  every  climate,  and  with 
every  variety  of  the  human  species,  woman  has  never  yet  developed 
either  the  disposition  to  claim,  the  adaptation  to  exercise,  or  the  power 
to  assert,  these  so  styled  Woman's  Rights.  If  the  loss  of  the  Temple 
service  is  an  argument  against  the  Jewish  economy,  there  is  provi- 
dential meaning  in  the  almost  universal  separation  of  woman  from 
the  profaner  altar  of  the  State. 

In  vindication  of  the  providential  arrangement,  by  which  man  hasr 
pre-eminence  of  a  certain  kind  over  woman,  we  add  a  few  obvious 
remarks.  1.  Authority  must  be  vested  somewhere.  Order  is 
heaven's  first  law.  God  is  on  the  throne.  Authority  reigns 
throughout  the  works  of  his  hands,  whether  exercised  through 
inanimate  laws,  or  whether  living  creatures  are  the  selected  ministers 
of  his  will  This  authority  in  the  human  race  is  vested  in  man,  as 
the  divinely-appointed  head  of  creation.  It  might  have  been  vested 
in  woman,  but  God  has  not  so  determined.  "  Wives,  submit  your- 
selves unto  your  own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord.  For  the  husband 
is  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church."* 

2.  Another  remark  is,  that  the  natural  allotments  of  Providence 
are  infinitely  wise.  It  is  well  that  the  distinctions  of  sex  are  not 
artificial,  contingent,  or  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  creature. 
The  immutable  law  of  nature  has  established  them  with  the  authority 
and  permanency  of  divine  ordinances.  The  self-styled  Beformers 
cannot  out-argue  nature  and  providence.  Woman  must  remain 
woman  until  time  be  no  longer.  The  stamp  of  ^'  maternity"  is  a 
permanent  race-stamp.  It  brings  to  nought  all  attempts  to  usurp 
rights  which  God  has  delegated  elsewhere.     Further, 

8.  There  is  no  degradation  in  discharging  the  duties  of  whatever 
position  Providence  has  assigned  us.  Woman  has  a  mission  to 
perform,  which  dignifies  her  even  among  angels.  There  is  one  work 
of  a  man,  and  another  work  of  a  woman ;  each,  within  their  own 
sphere,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  holiest  aspirings  of  mind  and  heart. 
To  light  up  the  household  with  joy  and  love,  to  nourish  and  train  the 
immortal  children  within  its  precincts,  to  minister  to  the  good 
government  of  the  little  family  kingdom,  to  cheer  the  husband,  who 
is  the  '^  head,"  amidst  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  life,  to  be  an  example 
of  faith  and  righteousness,  and,  in  the  ten  thousand  forms  of  sweet, 
womanly  influence,  to  maintain  a  dominion  only  the  more  real, 

*  MiM  AntotneiU  Broten  is  reported  to  have  eaid  in  the  ConTontion :  "man  u  oaDed  the 
head  of  the  woman ;  but  what  is  it  to  be  a  head?  Only  the  first  of  a  class.  Adam  is  the 
head  of  the  human  race.  Homer  is  the  head  of  a  race  of  princely  poets — the  head,  as  Christ 
is  the  head  of  the  Church."  Mim  Broten  has  evidently  not  yet  perfected  her  theological  edu- 
cation. Is  Christ  only  the  first  one  in  his  church?  Has  be  no  authority  in  it,  as  Hbaj>? 
Besides,  the  Bible  says,  *'  the  husband  is  head  of  the  wife."  What  would  Miss  Brown  mean 
by  the  husband,  as  the  "first  of  his  chiss?"  Moreover,  the  context  reads,  <' Wives,  submit 
yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord.  For  the  husband  is  head  of  the  wife ;" 
the  latter  clause  being  a  reason  for  submission.  The  husband  is  therefore  head  in  such  a 
sense  as  to  exercise  lawful  authority. 
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becanse  graced  by  natural  obedience — ^this  is  a  destiny  well  worthy 
of  those  who  were  ^'  last  at  the  cross,  and  first  at  the  eepulchre.'' 
Yes ;  woman  has  a  glorious  vocation  of  usefulness.  How  beautiful 
these  thoughts  of  Mrs,  Sigoumey : 

*' '  I  have  eiven  her  as  a  helpmeet/  said  the  Voice  tiiat  cannot  err,  when  it 
epake  unto  Adam,  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  amid  the  trees  of  Paradise.  Not  as  a 
toy,  a  clog,  a  wrestler,  a  prize  fighter.  No ;  a  hdpmeet^  such  as  was  fitting  for 
man  to  desire,  and  for  woman  to  become.  "^ 

**  Since  the  Creator  has  assigned  different  spheres  of  action  for  the  different 
sexes,  it  is  be  presumed,  from  his  unerring  wisdom,  that  there  is  work  enough 
in  each  department  to  employ  them,  and  that  the  faithful  performance  of  that 
work  will  be  for  the  benent  of  both.  If  be  has  made  one  the  priestess  of  the 
inner  temple,  committing  to  her  charge  its  sacred  shrine,  its  unrevealed  sancti- 
tieSy  why  should  she  seek  to  mingle  in  the  warfare  that  may  thunder  at  its 
gates,  or  rock  its  turrets  ?  Need  she  be  again  tempted  by  pride,  or  curiosity, 
or  glosing  words,  to  barter  her  own  Eden  ? 

**  The  true  nobility  of  woman  is  to  keep  her  own  sphere,  and  to  adorn  it ;  not 
like  the  comet,  daunting  and  perplexing  other  systems,  but  as  the  pure  star, 
which  is  the  first  to  light  the  day,  and  the  last  to  leave  it.  If  she  share  not  the 
fame  of  the  ruler  and  the  blood  shedder,  her  good  works,  such  as  '  become  those 
who  profess  godliness,'  though  thev  leave  no  deep  '  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time,'  may  find  record  in  the  *  LamVf 


may  find  record  in  the  *  Lamb's  Book  of  Life.' 

**  Mothers  1  are  not  our  rights  sufficiently  extensive — the  sanctuary  of  home, 
the  throne  of  the  heart,  the  '  moulding  of  the  whole  mass  of  mind  in  its  first 
motion  ?'  Have  we  not  power  enough  m  all  the  realm  of  sorrow  and  suffering 
—over  all  forms  of  ignorance  and  want — amid  ail  ministrations  of  love  from 
the  cradle-dream  to  the  sepulchre  t 

'*  So,  let  us  be  content  and  dilisent ;  ay,  grateful  and  joyful,  making  this 
brief  life  a  hymn  of  praise,  until  ctSled  to  tliat  choir  whidi  boows  no  discord, 
and  whose  melody  is  eternal." 

Woman  unquestionably  promotes  her  true  happiness,  dimity,  and 
usefulness  b^  the  quiet  and  faithful  performance  of  the  high  duties 
which  so  eminently  become  her.  Majy  God,  in  his  great  mercy,  bless 
the  mothers  and  daughters  of  America  in  the  sphere  appointed  for 
their  illuminating  and  benign  work ;  and,  when  called  to  come  up 
higher — ^where  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage — ^may 
undivided  households  testify  to  the  nurturing  skill,  in  Christ,  of  the 
sex  to  whom  belongs  ^^  the  mother  of  our  Lord,"  and  who,  though 
first  in  the  transgression,  have  been  divinely  honoured  in  so  effec- 
tually advancing  the  triumph  of  Redemption !  . 


AN  ANTI-MAINE  LAW  DIALOGUE. 

[The  following  oonrersatioQ  actaally  ocourred  on  board  of  a  Delaware  River  Steamer* 
Having  accidentally  taken  a  seat  near  two  Hard-Shellert,  we  made  a  few  notes,  from  which 
any  one  may  draw  any  inference  he  pleases.  We  do  not  put  down  the  oaths,  the  brogue, 
the  slang,  Ac.,  but  tolerably  pure  English.] 

Patrick. — ^And  sure,  persuasion  is  the  best.  This  whipping  a 
man  into  good  ways  is  not  right,  no  ways. 

Jeems. — I  wonder  how  these  temperance  fools  would  like  the  rod 
over  them. 

Patrice. — ^Some  of  them  deserve  a  harder  rod  than  grows  in  any 
of  these  forests — a  shillaly  from  the  old  country. 
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Jeems. — I  can  get  liquor  in  spite  of  any  law.  It  does  no  good  to 
compel  a  body  not  to  do  any  thing. 

Patrick. — Many  a  one  drinks  out  of  spite.  Let  him  alone^  and 
he  stands  a  chance  to  keep  sober.  But  this  Maine  law  makes  men 
drunkards,  whether  or  no, 

Jeems. — They  can^t  shut  taverns.  Look  at  the  Jersey  Sunday 
Law.     Don't  we  get  drink  on  Sunday  as  well  as  other  times  ? 

Patrick. — The  three  quart  system  is  worse  than  the  glass.  It 
will  make  more  drunkards.     Better  let  a  man  take  it  by  degrees. 

Jeems. — The  Maine  law  tries  to  put  a  stop  to  all  drinking.  But 
[laughing]  they  may  shut  up  the  tavern,  and  not  the  liquor.  The 
grog  can  be  had. 

Patrick. — Suppose  a  man  has  a  quarter  dollar.  He  takes  3  or  4 
friends,  and  gives  'em  a  treat.  He  can't  do  no  more  with  it.  But 
if  he  buys  a  quarter's  worth  of  liquor,  and  carries  it  home,  he  caa 
keep  dnmk  on  it  a  week. 

Jeems. — So  on  them  conditions  it's  best  to  have  taverns.  To  be 
sure  it  is.  We  want  a  place  to  get  a  drink  when  we  please.  A 
great  many  don't  like  to  keep  it  in  the  house  at  all. 

Patrick. — No,  and  most  of  our  women  don't  like  it  there.  A 
little  don't  do  harm.  I  know  a  dozen  who  take  three  or  four  drinks 
a  day ;  and  they  could'nt  be  hired  to  take  more. 

Jeems. — Oh,  to  be  sure!  *I  say,  if  temperance  men  go  into  cel- 
lars to  destroy  liquor,  it  will  be  the  last  time.  •  I'd  tell  'em,  ^'  Your 
time  is  short.' 

Patrick. — Only  see  what  murder  and  trouble  this  law  makes  all 
over.     No  good  law  would  make  so  much  fuss. 

Jeems. — I'll  tell  you  what  J  like.  I  like  liberty.  I  like  freedom. 
If  this  law  passes,  I  must  leave  Jersey.  There  will  be  kings  and 
queens  over  us  soon. 

Patrick. — In  the  old  country  they  let  people  do  as  they  please. 
A  queer  republic  this  in  America — not  let  a  man  take  a  glass  when 
he  likes ! 

Jeems. — How  is  it  they  have  shut  up  the  tavern  in  your  place  ? 
It  wants  one  tavern  there  any  how.  I  suppose  the  thing  was  aU  fixed 
up  before  by  the  temperance  folks. 

Patrick. — Oh,  they  bribe.  They  hired  people  to  sign.  They 
underdid  us.     He  was  cheated  out  of  his  rights. 

Jeems. — ^What  will  he  do  now  ? 

Patrick. — He  will  set  up  a  liquor  store.  He  makes  it,  you  know, 
any  how.    That  will  be  one  more  store. 

Jeems. — (Laughing)  Then  some  will  git  by  large  measure,  and 
some  by  small  measure. 

Patrick, — They  bought  up  signers.  I  tell  you  we  have  either 
to 

[Here  the  boat  itopped  to  take  in  passengers;  and  the  conferees  got  np,  looked  oat  of  the 
window,  and  then  mored  off  towards  the  bar  in  the  Aront  cabin.  The  oonrersation  bad  evi- 
dently been  carried  on,  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  giving  me  a  lecture.  My  own  inference 
from  the  Dialogue  was  that  something  like  the  Maine  law  would  be  a  reiy  good  thing.] 
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SICKNESS  AND  THE  SICK.* 

A  man's  sickness  may  be,  both  to  himself  and  others,  as  an 
awakening  and  a  discipline  of  conscience  and  of  love.  His  weak- 
ness may  teach  him  how  entire  and  yet  how  safe  ia  his  dependence 
upon  others ;  and  it  may  teach  others  how  keen  is  grief  for  neglected 
duty,  and  how  elastic  and  disinterested  are  human  affections.  Kind, 
pains-taking  regard  for  the  sick  is  the  dictate  of  natural  love,  but  is 
a  duty  also  peculiarly  Christian.  The  sick  are  helpless,  and  in  pain; 
this  is  their  twofold  claim.  A  claim  full  of  Christian  force,  for 
Christianity,  like  Christ,  ^'  takes  our  sicknesses  and  bears  our  infir- 
mities,*' giving  help  and  relief  to  the  feeble  and  the  suffering.  But 
Christian  thoughts  not  only  give  depth  to  human  love  and  tenderness, 
but  infuse  into  them  new  elements  of  anxiety  and  solemnity.  We 
regard  the  sick  with  spiritual  concern.  A  time  of  sickness  is,  per- 
haps, however,  more  likely  to  prove  one  of  religious  revival  than  of 
religious  conversion.  Yet  is  it  in  both  views  most  important.  We 
are  surrounded  with  multitudes  who  may  be  called  infidel  believers — 
men  who  know  the  truth,  yet  feel  not  its  power — ^who  acknowledge 
Christ,  but  do  not  follow  him.  When  they  are  in  health,  they  are 
as  if  dead  to  the  truth,  or  the  truth  dead  to  them,  for  if  in  them,  it 
is  as  a  hard,  unopening  seed,  which  seems  not  alive,  though  it  is  so. 
Sickness,  if  moderate,  allows  us  to  move  and  soften  the  ground  of 
character,  to  implant  new  seeds  of  religious  knowledge,  or  to  cherish 
and  develop  the  life  of  those  already  there.  When  a  man  is  sick, 
if  he  is  not  disposed  to  that  which  is  good,  he  is  at  least  withdrawn 
from  many  evil  enticements.  The  devil  may  still  be  ^^upon  him," 
but  the  flesh  and  the  world  are  for  the  time,  perhaps,  almost  power- 
less. The  thorns  which  choked  the  word  die  down ;  and  now,  per- 
haps, it  may  arise  and  flourish,  root  itself  firmly,  and  expand  its 
growth. 

We  need,  however,  great  caution  in  our  efforts  for  the  religious 
welfare  of  sick  persons,  lest  we  fall  ourselves,  or  cause  others  to  fall, 
into  ruinous  mistakes  concerning  piety.  Mere  belief  is  not  a  magic 
that  can  juggle  a  man  into  heaven.  There  may  be  true  repentance 
even  when  the  twelfth  hour  is  fast  closing,  and  the  spirit  is  about  to 
enter  into  the  "  lonely,  solemn  darkness.'  But  the  lip-service  of  the 
death-bed  is  of  all  lip-service  the  most  suspicious  and  affrighting. 
With  regard  to  individual  men,  it  is  natural  and  fitting  that  our 
religious  concern  for  them  when  well  should  be  increased  when  sick. 
But,  with  regard  to  men  generally,  our  business  is  with  the  healthy. 

It  is  better  to  convert  a  healthy  man  than  a  sick  one,  and  certainly 
a  greater  triumph  for  the  truth  to  save  one  whom  the  powers  of  the 
world  fully  influence,  than  one  from  whom  they  are  withdrawn. 
Good,  indeed,  is  it  to  stand  by  the  dying,  and  commit  them  (as  it 
were)  hopefully  into  the  charge  of  angels.     But  far  better  is  it  to 
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keep  the  teacher's  spiritnal  watch  by  the  cradle  than  the  death-bed. 
If  it  may  be,  save  man  in  his  cradle,  for  this  life  as  well  as  for  the 
life  to  come.     This  is  our  fit  and  encouraging  work,  a  work  most 
honouring  to   God,  whose  glory  we  must  regard ;  our  work  is  not 
simply  to  save  souls,  but  to  do  this  in  the  way  that  shall  best  honour 
him.     If  it  may  be,  let  piety  bud  forth  in  infancy,  and  bear  fruit  in 
life  ;  let  sickness  and  sorrow,  as  the  rains  and  darkness,  minister  to 
its  health  and  perfection ;  and  let  death  come  as  the  winter-time, 
finding  preparation  already  made  for  the  growth,  large,  fresh,  and 
beautiful,  of  that  new  life  that  the  spring  shall  awaken.     If  the 
worship  of  earth  went  up  to  heaven,  just  from  sick  rooms,  beds,  and 
hospitals — shrieks  and  prayers,  groans  and  praises,  sighs  and  peti- 
tions, intermingling — ^it  would  be  unworthy  of  acceptance,  not  as  the 
offering  of  suffering  individuals,  for  if  sincere  it  must  needs  be  from 
them  acceptable,   and  peculiarly  so,  but  as  an  offering  from   the 
world.     It  is  giving  the  blind  and  lame  for  sacrifice.     Let  us  ever 
remember  that  God's  reign  is  to  be  re-established  on  earth — that 
men  are  as  brands  that  are  on  fire  now,  and  that  for  earth  as  well 
as  heaven  they  may  be  rescued.     If  we  associate  religion  rather  with 
sickness  than  with  health,  and  so  rather  with  eternity  only,  than 
with  time  also  as  truly  a  part  of  eternity,  we  may  come  to  think 
lightly  both  of  the  glory  that  piety  in  the  present  life  may  bring  to 
God,  and  of  the  happiness  it  may  bring  to  man.     To  the  Christian, 
a  time  of  sickness  may  be  a  time  of  trial  to  the  soul,  sad  and  dark, 
full  even  of  spiritual  danger,  though  fitted  and  designed  for  spiritual 
profit.      To  realize  the  good  that  may  accrue  from  sickness,  we 
depend  oftentimes  much  upon  our  brethren.     Happy  the  Christian 
who  knows  how  to  make  his  brother's  sickness  a  blessing  to  him — a 
means  of  revival!     The  man  so  benefited  will  be  enabled  to  "give 
gifts''  in  full  return  for  what  he  has  received :  his  grateful  penitence 
m  time  of  his  suffering  retirement,  his  spiritual  freshness  and  zeal  in 
time  of  his  recovery ;  these,  to  which  we  have  helped  him,  will  yield 
us  blessings  that  reward  our  effort.     Health  is  a  good,  and  sickness 
a  discipline  for  good ;  he  who  has  wisely  learnt  by  the  discipline, 
though  it  still  press  severely  upon  him,  will  delight  that  others 
possess  a  blessing  of  which  he  knows  but  little,  and  will  labour  for 
them,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  secure  or  to  restore  it. 


Suffering. — There  is  a  great  want  about  all  Christians  who  have 
not  suffered.  Some  flowers  must  be  broken  or  bruised,  before  they 
emit  any  fragrance.  All  the  wounds  of  Christ  sent  out  sweetness — 
all  the  sorrows  of  Christians  do  the  same.  Commend  to  me  a  bruised 
spirit,  a  broken  reed— one  like  the  Son  of  Man.  To  me  there  is 
something  sacred  and  sweet  in  all  suffering ;  it  is  so  much  akin  to 
the  Man  of  Sorrows. 
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THE  WISDOM  « FROM  ABOVE." 

The  apostle,  having  held  forth  a  revolting  image  of  the  wisdom, 
falsely  so  called,  proceeds  to  describe  its  opposite,  the  wisdom  that 
comes  from  above.  His  mode  of  delineation,  in  the  two  cases,  though 
analogous,  is  not  the  same.  In  the  former  instance,  he  described  the 
object  by  exposing  its  true  origin,  its  intrinsic  qualities  having  been 
incidentally  referred  to.  In  the  second  instance,  it  is  these  intrinsic 
qualities  on  which  he  dwells,  their  source  being  only  named  in  pass- 
ins.     The  two  descriptions  must  illustrate  one  anotner. 

Thus  the  phrase  with  which  he  now  begins,  ^^  that  eometh  from 
above^**  although  in  itself  it  only  means,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
that  which  has  a  hisher,  nobler  and  purer  source  than  man's  fallen 
nature  and  debased  condition,  may  receive  a  more  particular  inter* 
pretation  from  the  foregoing  context,  where  "  coming  from  above"  is 
placed  in  opposition  to  the  three  expressive  terms,  ^*  earthly,  natural, 
and  devilish ;"  and,  therefore,  when  we  read  that  the  true  wisdom 
does  come  from  above,  the  phrase  at  once  suggests  that  this  higher 
wisdom  is  in  all  points  contrasted  with  the  other,  and  is  consequently 
heavenly,  spiritual,  godlike,  in  its  origin  and  character.  And  this 
celestial  and  divine  extraction  it  evinces  by  its  spirit  and  its  fruits ; 
for  ^^  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable." 

The  terms  firtt  and  then  are  not  used  to  denote  succession  in  time 
or  in  the  order  of  existence ;  for  the  epithets  with  which  they  stand 
connected  are  expressive  of  inherent  qualities  which  must  be  co- 
existent, and  without  which  the  subject  cannot  exist  at  all.  It  is 
not  after  being  pure  for  a  time,  that  wisdom  becomes  peaceful.  It 
is  always  both.  The  terms  have  relation  merely  to  the  order  of  enu- 
meration, in  the  first  place,  in  the  next  place,  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  other.  The  restriction  of  these  terms  of  order  to  the  first 
two  epithets,  if  it  have  any  meaning,  seems  to  intimate  that  these  two 
comprehend  the  whole  description,  and  that  the  terms  which  follow 
are  specifications  of  these  two  grand  attributes.  The  characteristic 
qualities  of  heavenly  wisdom  are  purity  and  peacefulness,  and  these 
include  the  several  particulars  subsequently  stated.  The  leading 
terms  themselves  are  to  be  taken  in  their  obvious  and  proper  sense- 
pure,  i.  e.  free  from  moral  taint,  both  in  principle  and  tendency- 
pure  and  purifying — -peacefulj  at  peace  with  God  and  man — ^producing 
individual  tranquillity  and  social  harmony.  Combine  these  charac- 
ters, and  you  effectually  shut  out  that  restless  and  ambitious  strife, 
that  selfish  and  malignant  disposition,  which  had  been  already  repre- 
sented as  characteristic  of  the  wisdom  from  beneath.  But  in  what 
specific  qualities,  or  modes  of  action,  does  this  pure  and  peaceful 
character  display  itself  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  gentle — an  exceedingly  inadequate  transla- 
tion of  a  most  expressive  term,  denoting  not  merely  freedom  from 
asperity  or  mdenessi  bat  a  moderate  and  reasonable  disposition,  as 
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opposed  to  paradox  in  sentiment,  and  all  extremes  in  conduct,  but 
especially  to  an  exacting,  overbearing  temper,  in  which  sense  it  is 
applied  to  masters,  as  when  servants  are  exhorted  to  submit  them- 
selves not  only  to  those  masters  who  are  good,  i.  e.  kind  and  gentle, 
such  as  those  who  neither  exact  too  much  from  them,  nor  impose  too 
much  upon  them,  but  also  to  those  who  do  both.  The  same  term  is 
elsewhere  used  in  describing  Christian  character.  "Let  your  mode- 
ration, your  freedom  from  extremes,  from  extravagance  and  violence, 
in  theory  and  practice,  be  known  unto  all  men."  In  this  pregnant 
sense  the  wisdom  from  above  is  moderate  or  gentle. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  east/  to  be  entreatedy  or,  more  exactly, 
easily  persuaded^  whether  to  do  or  to  believe,  of  readv  faith  and 
prompt  obedience,  where  the  authority  requiring  either  is  a  compe- 
tent and  lawful  one.  With  respect  to  God  it  denotes  a  docile  and 
believing  temper;  with  respect  to  man,  a  freedom  from  prejudice 
and  obstinacy,  candour  and  openness  to  rational  conviction,  and  to 
moral  suasion ;  a  willingness  to  hear  the  truth,  and  to  acknowledge  it 
when  known.  It  stands  opposed  to  that  inveterate  prejudice  which 
stops  its  ears  against  all  argument  and  testimony  that  would  invali- 
date its  foregone  conclusions,  and  to  that  intractable  self-will,  which 
neither  terror  nor  persuasion  can  induce  to  act  even  according  to  its 
own  convictions.  The  wisdom  from  above  is  in  this  sense  easily  en- 
treated or  persuaded. 

It  is  also  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits.  It  not  only  has  enough 
of  these  to  prove  itself  genuine,  but  it  is  full  of  them,  abundant  in 
them.  The  use  of  "  good  fruits"  to  denote  the  practical  result  of 
inward  principles  and  dispositions,  is  so  common  elsewhere,  and  so 
obvious  here,  as  to  leave  room  neither  for  doubt  nor  explanation.  la 
strict  agreement  with  this  term,  we  may  understand  the  other,  "  full 
of  mercy,"  as  denoting  a  disposition  to  relieve  the  wants  and  miseries 
of  men  by  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity.  It  may,  however,  mean 
much  more.  Mercy,  which  in  Scripture  almost  always  signifies 
Divine  compassion  for  the  guilty  sufierer,  is  used  in  this  epistle,  as  in 
classic  Greek,  to  denote  the  absence  of  a  censorious  and  vindictive 
temper  between  man  and  man.  "  He  shall  have  judgment  without 
mercy  that  hath  showed  no  mercy."  In  this  sense,  as  applied  to 
heavenly  wisdom,  it  would  seem  to  denote  a  rational,  benevolent 
indulgence  for  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  others,  the  opposite  of 
bigoted  and  cruel  zeal. 

The  next  term,  rendered  in  the  text  of  our  Bible  without  partiality ^ 
and  in  the  margin  without  wrangling^  is  of  doubtful  meaning. 
The  primary  import  of  the  verbal  root  is  to  distinguish ; — ^first,  to 
make  a  difierence — "whomaketh  thee  to  differ?" — then  to  recog- 
nize a  difference — "can  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of  the  times?" — 
"discern  the  Lord's  body" — then  to  decide  between  things  that 
differ — "  is  there  no  one  that  is  able  to  judge  between  his  breth- 
ren?" But  certain  forms  of  the  verb  are  used  in  the  sense  of 
differing,  i.  e.  disagreeing  in  judgment  and  in  feeling — "  they  that 
were  of  the  circumcision  differed  (or  contended)  with  him;"  and  the 
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passive  is  repeatedly  employed  in  the  sense  of  hesitating,  either  to 
Delieve  or  act — "if  we  have  faith  and  doubt  not" — "go  with  them, 
doubting  nothing ;"  which  sense  may  be  resolved  into  the  first  by 
supposing  the  doubt  or  hesitation  to  arise  from  a  disposition  to  dis- 
tinguish too  minutely  between  the  credible  and  incredible,  or  rather 
between  the  different  parts  of  that  which  God  requires  us  to  believe 
or  do  as  more  or  less  credible,  more  or  less  binding.  Upon  these 
various  senses  of  the  verb  are  founded  several  interpretations  of  the 
adjective  here  used — ^first,  "without  partiality;"  that  is,  as  some 
suppose,  without  respect  of  persons,  or  invidious  distinction  between 
man  and  man ;  or,  as  such  a  sense  would  here  be  inappropriate, 
without  distinguishing  between  the  parts  of  the  truth  or  the  law  of 
God,  but  believing  the  whole  of  the  one,  and  obeying  the  whole  of 
the  other.  Another  meaning  nearly  allied  to  this,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  that  of  unhesitating,  without  doubt  or  cavil.  A  third  is  that  given 
in  the  margin  of  our  Bible,  without  dispute  or  wrangling.  This  last 
is  recommended  by  its  correspondence  with  the  leading  epithet  of 
peaceful  or  pacific ;  the  second  by  the  prevailing  usage  of  the  verb 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  first  by  its  agreement  with  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  root.  All  yield  a  sense  good  in  itself  and 
coherent  with  the  context.  It  is,  therefore,  safe,  although  not 
satisfactory,  to  let  them  all  stand  side  by  side  until  the  question  is 
determined,  and  to  look  upon  the  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above 
as  being,  at  the  same  time,  impartial  and  unhesitating  in  its  faith 
and  obedience,  and  averse  to  needless  conflict. 

The  meaning  of  the  last  term  used  in  this  description  is  agreed  on 
all  hands  to  be  that  conveyed  in  the  translation,  toithout  kypocriai/y 
unfeigned,  unafTected,  and  sincere. 

The  specific  terms  which  we  have  now  been  considering,  may  all 
be  referred  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  leading  epithets — ^pure  and 
peaceable.  To  the  first  may  be  subordinated  "full  of  good  fruits, 
and  without  hypocrisy;''  to  the  second,  "  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated, 
full  of  mercy ;"  while  the  doubtful  term  may  be  referred  to  either, 
according  to  the  meaning  put  upon  it.  In  either  case  the  attribute 
of  peacefulness  is  made  more  prominent,  and  more  minutely  dwelt  upon. 

And  here  the  question  may  arise.  How  is  it  that  the  wisdom  from 
above  is  represented  as  characteristically  peaceful  or  pacific  ?  Is  not 
truth  the  antagonist  of  error  7  Are  they  not  actually  in  collision  ? 
Must  we  not  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  ? 
Is  it  not  good  to  be  zealously  affected  always  in  a  good  thing  ?  To 
all  these  questions  the  answer  is  affirmative.  But  although  heavenly 
wisdom  is  engaged  in  deadly  strife,  it  is  never  for  its  own  sake.  It 
strives  only  with  a  view  to  peace.  When  unresisted,  it  infallibly 
promotes  peace.  It  is  only  malignant  opposition  that  can  make  it 
the  occasion  of  dispute.  And  however  they  who  claim  to  be  pos- 
sessors and  dispensers  of  this  wisdom  may  mistake  a  love  of  conflict 
for  a  love  of  truth,  and  doubt  or  disregard  its  peaceful  character  and 
tendency  to  peace,  the  Word  of  God  still  holds  up  this  character  and 
tendency  as  being  after  all  its  crowning  distinction. 
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The  apostle,  not  content  with  the  predominance  ali^eady  given  to 
this  attribnte,  now  adds,  as  a  separate  proposition,  that  *'^thefruA 
of  righteotiS7ie$8  is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make  pea4!e"  Of  the 
different  senses  which  have  been  or  may  be  pat  upon  this  somewhat 
obscore  sentence,  I  shall  merely  state  the  one  which  seems  to  me 
most  satisfactory.  By  ^'  fruit,"  as  before,  we  are  to  understand  the 
practical  result,  and  by  ^^  the  fruit  of  righteousness,"  not  its  reward^ 
nor  even  the  effect  of  righteousness  itself,  but  rather  righteous  fruit, 
i.  e.  good  moral  effect ;  the  best,  the  holiest  effect  upon  the  characters 
and  lives  of  men.  To  sow  this  fruit  is,  of  course,  to  sow  the  seed 
which  bears  it,  i.  e.  to  use  the  means  and  bring  the  causes  into  action 
which  produce  the  effect.  This  seed  is  sown  by  or  for  those  who 
make  peace.  The  one  sense  of  the  dative  includes  the  other.  If  it 
be  sown  for  them,  they  must  sow  it  themselves,  it  must  be  sown  by 
them.  To  ^^  make  peace"  is  not  merely  to  maintain  or  cherish  it,  but 
to  produce  it.  Christ,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  said  to  make  peace 
when  he  reconciles  us  to  God.  His  ministers,  as  instruments  and 
representatives,  make  peace  by  preaching  the  word  of  reconciliation* 
In  a  lower  sense,  they  make  peace  between  man  and  man,  when  their 
doctrines  and  influence  tend  to  peace  of  conscience,  to  internal  tran- 
quillity, and  to  the  peace  and  concord  of  society.  Upon  such  our 
Lord  pronounced  a  memorable  blessing — "Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers, for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God."  Of  such  the 
apostle  says,  that  in  exerting  this  pacific  influence,  and  manifesting 
this  pacific  wisdom,  however  doubtful  it  may  seem  to  men,  they  do 
employ  the  means  by  which  the  highest,  purest,  noblest,  moral  effects 
shall  be  accomplished ;  they  do  sow  the  seed  which,  sooner  or  later, 
in  time  or  eternity,  shall  bring  forth  to  them,  and  to  all  whom  they 
influence  (so  far  as  they  are  influenced)  "  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness." 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  particulars  of  this  description  with* 
out  observing  that,  while  these  two  kinds  of  wisdom  are  contrasted 
with  respect  to  their  origm,  their  spirit,  and  their  influence,  it  is  not 
said  how  they  differ  in  substance,  or,  in  other  words,  what  the  two 
kinds  of  wisdom  are  of  which  these  things  are  predicated.  As  to 
this  point,  two  entirely  distinct  views  may  be  entertained.  The  one 
is,  that  the  contrast  here  presented  is  a  contrast  between  two  wholly 
different  and  even  opposite  systems  of  opinion,  as,  for  instance, 
between  Christianity  and  Paganism.  To  these  the  terms  used  are 
unquestionably  applicable.  It  is,  doubtless,  true,  that  the  religion 
of  the  Gentiles  was  earthly,  natural  and  devilish  in  origin  and 
character ;  that  it  generated  selfish  and  malignant  passions,  and  that 
it  tended,  in  the  worst  sense  and  the  last  degree,  to  moral  confusion 
and  to  every  evil  work ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  true  religion 
had  its  origin  in  heaven,  in  a  spiritual  infiuence,  in  God  himself; 
was  pure  and  peaceful,  gentle  and  persuasible,  merciful  and  fruitful, 
docile  and  sincere,  and  exclusively  productive  of  the  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness.    All  this  is  emphatically  true. 

But  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  this  was  not  the  contrast. 
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or  at  least  not  the  only  one  which  the  apostle  here  designed  to 
draw.  The  first  reason  is  his  entire  silence  as  to  speculative  truth 
or  error,  as  one  of  the  distinctions  between  these  two  kinds  of  wis- 
dom. The  only  expression  which  admits  of  such  an  explanation  ia 
the  phrase  against  the  truth.  ^'  Glory  not  and  lie  not  against  the 
truth,''  i.  e.  against  the  true  religion  and  its  doctrine.  But  how- 
ever reasonable  such  an  exhortation  might  be  in  itself,  it  seems  in 
this  ease  inadmissible,  because  the  apostle,  instead  of  going  on  to 
say,  for  such  an  opposition  to  the  truth  has  such  and  such  effects, 
merely  says,  ^'  for  where  envying  and  strife  are,  there  is  confusion, 
and  every  evil  work."  This  seems  to  show,  that  against  the  truth 
is  a  mere  incidental  phrase,  and  has  the  sense  already  put  upon  it. 
But,  besides  this,  there  is  not  even  a  seeming  allusion  to  a  contrast 
of  doctrine  or  opinion.  In  the  next  place,  the  whole  epistle  seems 
to  take  for  granted  the  Christianity  of  those  whom  it  addresses.  There 
is  no  defence  of  the  true  religion  against  either  Jews  or  Gentiles.  The 
reader  is  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  and  warned  against  the  misconception  and  abuse  of  them. 
Kay,  the  writer  assumes  not  only  a  belief  of  Christianity,  but  a 
disposition  to  expound  and  preach  it.  He  exhorts  his  readers  to  be 
swift  to  hear,  and  slow  to  speak ;  not  to  be  many  masters,  i.  e. 
teachers,  and,  as  the  scope  of  the  epistle  shows,  religious  teachers. 
The  whole  of  this  third  chapter  is  employed  in  showing  the  responsi- 
bility and  danger  of  that  office ;  and  even  this  description  of  true 
wisdom,  and  its  opposite,  appears  to  be  intended  to  discourage  an 
unhallowed  execution  of  its  functions.  From  these  two  facts,  that 
nothing  is  here  said  of  speculative  error,  and  that  the  whole  epistle, 
and  this  part  in  particular,  have  reference  to  Christians,  we  may 
perhaps  infer,  that  the  contrast  here  drawn  was  intended  to  apply, 
if  not  exclusively,  in  part  to  those  who  hold  the  same  opinions,  if 
so,  the  doctrine  of  the  text  is  plain,  that  even  in  the  investigation 
and  communication  of  the  same  truth  there  are  two  kiads  of  wisdom, 
differing  not  as  to  speculative  tenets,  except  so  far  as  moral  and 
doctrinal  obliquities  must  always  presuppose  each  other,  but  in 
origin,  in  character,  and  in  effect ;  the  one  from  heaven,  from  the 
Spirit,  from  Gk>d— ^the  other  from  the  world,  from  human  nature, 
from  the  devil ;  the  one  selfish  and  malignant,  envious  and  conten- 
tious— the  other  pure  and  peaceful ;  the  one  tendiog  to  confusion 
and  every  evil  work — the  other  bringing  forth  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness. 

To  all  ministers  and  candidates  for  the  ministry  the  voice  of  God 
still  says,  in  tones  of  warning,  "Be  not  many  masters;"  not  as  a 
dissuasion  from  the  work  of  the  ministry — ^for  the  harvest  is  great, 
and  the  labourers  are  few — ^but  as  a  caution  to  the  morally  disquali- 
fied not  to  rely  upon  mere  intellectual  capacity,  or  doctrinal  correct- 
ness, or  a  regular  commission ;  and  as  an  admonition  even  to  the 
truly  pious  to  show  forth  their  knowledge  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom 
—of  that  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above,  which  is  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits. 
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without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.  By  undertaking  to  be 
teachers  of  wisdom  under  the  influence  of  another  spirit,  we  only  do 
our  part  towards  promoting  confusion  and  every  evil  worL  By 
imbibing  the  spirit,  which  is  here  represented  as  celestial  in  its 
origin  and  influence,  we  sow  the  seed  which  is  to  bear  the  fruit  of 
righteousness.  Yes,  even  they  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy. 
He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  this  precious  seed,  shall 
doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him, 
and  confessing  that,  in  spite  of  all  disappointments  and  encourage- 
ments, the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that  make 
peace.  A  E  I  0  U. 


MY  TIMES  ARE  IN  THY  HAND. 

Mr  times  are  in  Thy  hand  I 

I  know  not  what  a  day 
Or  e'en  an  hour  may  bring  to  me ; 
But  I  am  safe  while  trusting  Thee, 
Though  all  things  fade  away. 
All  weakness,  1 
On  him  rely. 
Who  fixed  the  earth,  and  spread  the  starry  sky. 

My  times  are  in  Thy  hand ! 

Fale  poverty  or  wealth. 
Corroding  care  or  calm  repose, 
Spring's  balmy  breath,  or  winter's  snows, 
Sickness  or  buoyant  health — 
What'er  betide, 
If  God  provide, 
'TIb  for  the  best-— I  wish  no  lot  beside. 

My  times  are  in  Thy  hand  t 

Should  friendship  pure  illume, 
And  strew  my  path  with  fairest  flowers. 
Or  should  I  spend  life's  dreary  hours. 
In  solitude  s  dark  gloom. 
Thou  art  a  Friend 
Till  time  shall  end. 
Unchangeably  the  same :  in  Thee  all  beauties  blend* 

My  times  are  in  Thy  hand  I 

Many  or  few  my  days, 
I  leave  with  Thee — ^this  only  pray, 
That  by  Thy  grace  I,  every  day 
Devoting  to  Thy  praise, 
May  ready  be 
To  welcome  Thee, 
Whene'er  Thou  comest  to  set  my  spirit  free. 

My  times  are  in  Thy  hand  1 

Howe'er  those  times  may  end, 
Sudden  or  slow  my  soul's  release. 
Midst  anguish,  frenzy,  or  in  peace. 
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rm  safe  with  Gbzist  my  fziend  1 
If  He  be  nigh, 
Howe'er  I  die, 
'Twill  be  the  dawn  of  heavenly  ecstasy. 

My  times  are  in  Thy  hand  I 

To  Thee  I  can  entrust 
My  slumbering  clay,  till  Thy  command 
Bids  all  the  dead  before  Thee  stand, 
Awaking  from  the  dust. 
Beholding  Thee, 
What  bliss  'twUl  be. 
With  all  thy  saints  to  spend  eternity. 

To  spend  eternity 

In  heaven's  unclouded  light ! 
From  sorrow,  sin,  and  frailtv  free, 
Beholding  and  resembling  Thee — 
0,  too  transporting  sight ! 
Prospect  too  fair. 
For  flesh  to  bear! 
Haste,  haste  my  Lord,  and  soon  transport  me  there  I 

[Sdeeted, 


THE  UNIVERSALISTS  AND  LEMUEL  HATNES. 

The  TJniyersalists  in  the  United  States  have  been  lately  holding  a 
Convention  in  New  York.  It  was  a  large  Convocation,  included  able 
men,  and  was  pervaded  by  a  serious  spirit.  The  Lord's  Sapper  was 
administered,  and  much  zeal  exhibited  in  behalf  of  Sunday  Schools. 
Their  whole  proceedings,  however,  indicated  how  firmly  error  is 
welded  into  tne  system  of  Universalism.  The  furnace  of  human 
depravity  and  the  hammer  of  the  master  workman  have  been  dili- 
gently employed  from  time  immemorial ;  and  the  workshop  is  now 
enlarging  its  dimensions  to  meet  the  supplies  of  an  infidel  age. 
Whilst  we  pity  all  errorists,  mourn  over  their  infatuation,  and  seek 
their  restoration  to  a  sound  mind  in  the  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  cannot  compromise  the  truth.  The  authority  of  God  must 
Dot  be  set  aside,  and  the  everlasting  retributions  of  the  future  world 
derided,  without  faithful  rebuke  and  correct  teaching  from  those  who 
believe  the  Scriptures.  On  this  account  we  publish  an  excellent 
sermon  in  condemnation  of  the  fatal  errors  of  Universalism. 

The  statistics  of  Universalism  in  the  United  States  are  as  follows : 

Soeietim,    Meeting-howei.    Preaeken* 

NewEngland*        ....  500  429  274 

New  York, 210  166  121 

Ohio, 127  70  67 

AU  other  States,        -       -       -       -  254  163  178 

Total, 1091  828  640 

Vol.  n.— No.  11  68 
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Besides  their  828  meeting-houses  and  640  preachers,  the  TJniver- 
salists  have  16  Periodicals,  besides  3  Annuals,  12  Books  published 
^thin  the  year,  and  10  Schools  of  an  academic  character. 

The  name  of  Hosea  Ballou,  the  leading  champion  of  Universalism 
in  the  United  States,  is  inseparably  associated  with  that  of  Lemuel 
Haines,  a  Congregationalist,  who  disabled  that  Goliath  of  the  Phil- 
istines with  a  stone  from  the  running  brook  of  truth. 

Lemuel  Haynes,  born  in  1753,  in  Connecticut,  wafi  of  unmingled 
African  extraction  on  his  father's  side.  He  commenced  life  a  servant 
boy  in  the  house  of  a  pious  Puritan,  obtained  his  education  in  the 
chimney-corner  by  firelight,  studied  his  Bible  well,  and  became 
familiar  with  Watts'  Psalms  and  Hymns.  When  a  youth  he  enlisted 
in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  was  a  volunteer  in  the  expedition 
against  Ticonderoga  in  1776.  Having  experienced  religion,  and 
feeling  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  commenced  his  acade- 
mical studies,  and  learned  Greek  whilst  teacher  of  a  common  school. 
Lemuel  Haynes  was  licensed  in  1780 ;  was  first  settled  in  Granville, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1785 ;  and  afterwards  at  Toning- 
ton,  Ct.,  at  Butland  and  Manchester,  Yt.,  and  at  Granville,  N.  x., 
where  he  died  in  1833.  His  ministry  was  much  blessed.  Li  one 
revival  alone,  one  hundred  and  nine  persons  were  added  to  the 
Rutland  Church  in  one  year,  1808.  Mr.  Haynes  was  an  uncommon 
man.  Of  strong  natural  sagacity,  of  a  warm  and  generous  hearty 
with  a  rich  vein  of  humour,*  a  shrewd  observer  of  men  and  things, 
intimately  conversant  with  his  Bible,  a  discriminating  and  animated 
preacher,  he  left  his  mark  upon  his  generation,  and  his  name  will  de- 
scend with  grateful  homage  to  posterity. 

One  of  the  remarkable  events  in  the  life  of  Lemuel  Haynes  was 
his  encounter  with  Hosea  Ballou,  the  Universalist.  The  occurrence 
took  place  in  the  year  1805,  under  the  following  circumstances,  as 
related  by  Mr.  Haynes  to  Dr.  Dana,  of  Pittsford,  Vt.  :t 

*^  Mr.  Haynes  had,  on  the  preceding  Sabbath,  made  an  appointment  to  preach 
a  lecture  in  a  remote  part  of  the  parish,  the  same  day  in  which  Mr.  fialloa 
preached  in  his  pulpit  I  think  he  informed  me  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Ballou  till  the  day  arrived.  On  the  morning  of  the  day 
some  of  his  friends  called  on  him,  and  expressed  their  regret  that  his  lecture 
was  on  that  day,  as  Mr.  Ballou  was  to  preach  there ;  and  that,  on  his  arrival 
the  preceding  evening,  and  learning  that  Mr.  Haynes  was  to  be  absent,  he  had 
remarked,  that  '  the  orthodox  gentry  generallv  scud'  when  he  went  into  a  place 
to  preach.  Uis  brethren  unanimously  advised  him  to  forego  his  own  appoint- 
ment, and  go  and  hear  Mr.  Ballou.  During  the  conversation,  the  man  at  whose 
house  his  own  lecture  was  to  be  delivered  happening  to  call,  united  with  his 

*  It  is  said  that  some  time  after  the  pubtioatioii  of  his  sermon  on  the  tez^  "Thoa  shalt  not 
Barely  die,"  two  reckless  young  men  having  agreed  together  to  try  his  wit,  one  of  them 
said,  "  Father  Uaynes,  have  you  heard  the  good  news?"  "No,"  said  Mr.  Haynes,  ''what 
is  it?"  "It  is  great  news,  indeed,"  said  the  other,  "and,  if  true,  your  business  is  done," — 
"  What  is  it  ?"  again  inquired  Mr.  Haynes.  "  Why,"  said  the  first,  "  the  devil  is  dead."  In 
a  moment  the  old  gentleman  replied,  lifting  up  both  his  hands,  and  placing  them  on  the  heads 
of  the  young  men,  and  in  a  tone  of  solemn  conoem,  "  Oh,  poor  fatherless  children !  what  wiU 
become  of  you  ?" 

t  The  life  of  Lemuel  Haynes,  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley,  with  in  introduetion  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Sprague,  was  published  by  the  Harpers  in  1837,    Such  a  book  deserves  repubUi 
tion.    We  are  indebted  to  our  friend  Joseph  P,  EngUt,  Esq.,  for  a  copy. 
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friends  in  the  same  opinion.  Accordingly  Mr.  Haynes  came  to  the  conclusion 
to  attend  the  preaching  of  the  Universalist.  On  arriving  at  the  meeting- 
house, he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Ballou,  who  immediately  invited  him  to  take  a 
part  in  the  exercises,  which  he  modestly  declined,  saying  that  he  came  merely 
as  a  hearer.  But  on  Mr.  Bailouts  repeating  the  recjuest,  adding  that  he  thought 
it  peculiarly  proper  that  he  should  take  some  part  m  the  exercises,  as  he  was  to 
occupy  his  pulpit,  Mr.  Haynes  remarked  that  he  might  perhaps  be  willing  to 
make  some  remarks  after  he  had  closed.  Accordingly  Mr.  Ballon,  after  con- 
cluding his  discourse,  turned  to  Mr.  Haynes,  and  said,  '  There  is  opportunity 
for  remarks,  if  you  are  disposed  to  make  any ;'  when  he  arose  and  delivered  the 
discourse  in  question. 

**  It  is  obvious  from  these  facts,  as  well  as  from  the  discourse  itself,  that  the 
subject  was  chosen,  and  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  discourse  formed, 

while  listening  to  Mr.  Ballon,  who,  with  all  his '  note  of  preparation/ 

was  so  signally  and  triumphantly  overthrown.'' 

The  sermon,  delivered  on  the  occasion,  was  as  follows.  We  give 
the  title  page  and  preface  of  the  original  edition : 

Universal  Salvation  a  very  Ancient  Doctrine  ;  with  some  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Character  of  its  Author  :  a  Sermon  delivered  at  Rutland,  West  Parish, 
Yermonty  in  the  year  1805,  by  Lemuel  Havnes,  A.  M. 

PREFACE. 

There  is  no  greater  folly  than  for  men  to  express  anger  and  resentment  be- 
cause their  religious  sentiments  are  attacked.  If  their  characters  are  impeached 
by  their  own  creed,  they  only  are  to  blame.  All  that  the  antagonists  can  say 
cannot  make  falsehood  truth  nor  truth  falsehood. 

The  following  discourse  was  delivered  at  Rutland,  in  June,  1805,  immediately 
after  hearing  Mr.  Ballou,  a  Universal  preacher,  zealously  exhibit  his  senti- 
ments. The  author  had  been  repeatedly  solicited  to  hear  and  dispute  with  the 
above  preacher;  and  had  been  charged  with  dishonesty  and  cowardice  for  re- 
fusing. He  felt  that  some  kind  of  testimony,  in  opposition  to  what  he  calls 
error,  ousht  to  be  made ;  and  has  been  urged  to  let  the  same  appear  in  print. 
But  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  truth,  is  lefb  to  the  judgment 
of  the  candid. 

BuOand,  Dec.  30, 1805. 

A  SSEMON,  &0. 

Genesis  iii.  4  -. — "  And  ihe  serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  Te  shall  not  surely  dieP 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  peculiar  fund  of  instruction.  They  inform  us  of 
^e  origin  of  creation ;  of  the  primitive  state  of  man ;  of  his  fall,  or  apostacy 
from  God.  It  appears  that  he  was  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  fuU 
liberty  to  regale  himself  with  all  the  delicious  fruits  that  were  to  be  found, 
except  what  grew  on  one  tree :  if  he  ate  of  that  he  should  surely  die,  was  the 
declaration  of  the  Almighty. 

Happy  were  the  human  pair  amid  this  delightful  paradise,  until  a  certain 
Preacher,  in  his  journey,  came  that  way,  and  disturbed  their  peace  and  tran- 
quillity by  endeavouring  to  reverse  the  prohibition  of  the  Almighty,  as  in  our 
text:  "  le  shall  not  surely  die.'' 

"  She  plQck'd,  she  ate ; 
Earth  felt  the  wound ;  and  nature  from  her  seat. 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe 
That  all  was  lost" 

We  may  attend  to  the  character  of  the  preacher — to  the  doctrine  inculcated — 
to  the  liearer  addressed — ^to  the  medium  or  instrument  of  the  preaching. 

I.  As  to  the  PREACHER,  I  would  observe,  he  has  many  names  given  nim  in  the 
sacred  writings :  the  most  common  is  the  DeviL  That  it  was  he  that  disturbed 
the  happiness  of  our  first  parents  is  evident  from  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  and  many  other 
passages  of  Scripture.  He  was  once  an  angel  of  lights  and  knew  better  than  to 
preach  such  doctrine ;  he  did  violence  to  his  own  reason. 
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But,  to  be  a  litUe  more  particular,  let  it  be  observed, 

1.  He  18  an  o2(2  preacher.  He  liyed  about  one  thousand  seyen  hundred  years 
before  Abraham — above  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty  Tears  l>eford 
Moses— four  thousand  and  four  years  before  Christ.  It  is  now  i\^  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  nine  years  since  he  commenced  preaching.  By  this  time  he 
must  have  acquired  great  skill  in  the  art. 

2.  He  is  a  very  cunning^  artful  preacher.  When  Elymas  the  sorcerer  came 
to  turn  away  people  from  the  faith,  he  is  said  to  be  full  of  aU  whUeiy,  and  a 
child  of  the  devil--iao\,  only  because  he  was  an  enemy  of  all  righteousness,  but 
on  account  of  his  carnal  cunning  and  craftiness. 

3.  He  is  a  very  laborious,  unwearied  preacher.  He  has  been  in  the  ministry 
abnoet  six  thousand  years,  and  yet  his  zeal  is  not  in  the  least  abated.  Tbo 
apostle  Peter  comjpares  him  to  a  roaring  lion,  walking  about  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour.  Wnen  God  inquired  of  this  persevering  preacher.  Job  ii.  2, 
"  From  whence  comest  thou  ?"  he  "  answereci  the  Lord^  and  said,  From  going 
to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  loalkina  uf  and  dowm  in  i(J*  He  is  far  from 
being  circumscribed  within  the  narrow  umits  of  parish,  state,  or  continental 
lines ;  but  his  haunt  and  travel  are  very  large  and  extensile. 

4.  He  is  a  heterogeneous  preacher,  if  I  may  so  express  myself.  He  makes  nse 
of  a  Bible  when  he  holds  forth,  as  in  his  sermon  to  Our  Saviour,  Matt  iv.  6. 
He  mixes  truth  with  error,  in  order  to  make  it  go  well,  or  to  carry  his  point. 

5.  He  is  a  yqtj  presumptuous  preacher.  Notwithstanding  God  had  declared 
in  the  most  plain  and  positive  terms,  "  Thou  shalt  surely  die"-— or,  "  In  dying 
thou  shalt  aie" — ^yet  this  audacious  wretoh  had  the  impudence  to  oonnont 
Omnipotence,  and  say,  "Ye  shall  not  surely  die  I" 

6.  He  is  a  very  successful  preacher.  He  draws  a  great  nvmber  after  him. 
No  preacher  can  command  hearers  like  him.    He  was  suceessfnl  with  our  first 

,  parents — with  the  old  world.  Noah  (mce  preached  to  those  spirits  that  are  novr 
m  the  prison  of  hell,  and  told  them  from  God  that  they  should  surely  die ;  but 
tiiis  preacher  came  ^ong  and  declared  the  contrary — "Ye  shall  not  surely  die." 
The  greater  part,  it  seems,  believed  him,  and  went  to  destruction.  So  it  was 
with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Lot  preached  to  them ;  the  substance  of  whidi 
was,  "  Up,  get  ye  out  of  this  place ;  for  the  Lord  will  destroy  this  city.''  Qea. 
xix.  14.  But  this  old  declaimer  told  them.  No  danger^  no  danger ;  *'  ye  shall 
not  surelr  die."  To  which  they  generally  gave  heed ;  and  Lot  seemed  to  them 
as  one  who  mocked:  they  believea  the  Universal  preacher  and  wereeoBsumed^ 
agreeably  to  the  declaration  of  the  apostle  Jude,  "  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
the  cities  about  them,  suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire." 

II.  Let  us  attend  to  ths  dootriite  inculcated  by  this  preacher.  "  Ye  shall 
not  surely  die."  Bold  assertion,  without  a  single  argument  to  support  it.  The 
death  contained  in  the  threatening  was  doubUess  eternal  death ;  as  nothing  but 
this  would  express  God's  feelings  towards  sin,  or  render  an  infinite  atonement 
necessary.  It  it  were  temporal  death,  and  this  was  the  curse  of  the  law,  then 
believers  are  not  delivered  from  it,  as  Paul  asserts  that  they  are.  Galatmns  iii. 
13.  What  Satan  meant  to  preach  was,  that  there  is  no  hell;  and  that  the 
wages  of  sin  is  not  death,  but  eternal  life. 

III.  We  shall  now  taike  notice  of  the  bearer  addressed  by  this  preacher. 
This  we  have  in  the  context :  **  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  looman,  Ye  shall 
not  surely  die."  That  Eve  had  not  so  much  experience  as  Adam  is  evident ; 
and  so  she  was  not  equally  able  to  withstand  temptation.  This  doubtless  was 
a  reason  why  the  tempter  chose  her,  with  whom  he  might  hope  to  be  successful. 
Probably  he  took  a  time  when  she  was  separated  from  her  husband. 

That  this  preacher  has  had  the  greatest  success  in  the  dark  and  ignorant  parte 
of  the  earth,  is  evident ;  his  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  darkness.  He  is  a  great 
enemy  to  light  St.  Paul  gives  us  some  account  of  him  in  his  day,  2  Tim.  iii. 
6 :  "  For  of  thiq  sort  are  they  which  creep  into  houses,  and  lead  captive  siUg 
women  laden  with  sins,  led  away  with  divers  lusts."  The  same  apostie  ob* 
serves,  Rom.  xvi.  17,  18»  **  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  them  which  cause 
divisions  and  offences,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned,  and 
avoid  them.  For  they  that  are  such  serve  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  tiieir 
own  belly ;  and  by  good  words  and  fSur  speeohes  deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simj^J* 
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rV.  The  IKSTRUMENT  OF  medium  made  use  of  by  the  preacher  will  now  be 
considered.  This  we  have  in  the  context :  "  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the 
woman,  Ye  shall  not  surely  die/'  But  how  came  the  devil  to  preach  through 
the  serpent? 

1.  To  save  his  own  eharacter,  and  the  better  to  carry  his  point.  Had  the 
devil  come  to  our  first  parents  personally  and  unmasked,  they  would  have  more 
easily  seen  the  deception.  The  reality  of  a  future  punishment  is  at  times  so 
clearly  impressed  on  the  human  mind,  that  even  Satan  is  constrained  to  own 
that  there  is  a  hell,  although  at  other  times  he  denies  it.  He  does  not  wish  to 
have  it  known  that  he  is  a  liar ;  therefore  he  conceals  himself,  that  he  may  the 
better  accomplish  his  designs  and  save  his  own  character. 

2.  The  devil  is  an  enemy  to  all  good,  to  all  happiness  and  excellence.  He  is 
opposed  to  the  happiness  of  the  brutes.  He  took  deH^ht  in  tormenting  the 
Bwine.  The  serpent,  before  he  set  up  preaching  universal  salvation,  was  a  wise, 
beautiful,  and  happy  creature ;  but  now  his  glory  is  departed.  "  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  the  serpent,  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  tnou  art  cursed  above  all 
cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and 
dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life."  There  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of 
duplicate  cunning  in  the  matter — Satan  gets  the  preacher  and  hearers  also. 

"  And  is  not  this  triumphant  treachery, 
And  more  than  simple  conquest  in  the  foe  V        [Touhg. 

3.  Another  reason  why  Satan  employs  instruments  in  his  service  is,  because 
his  empire  is  large,  and  he  cannot  be  everywhere  himself. 

4.  He  has  a  large  number  at  his  command  that  love  and  approve  of  his  work, 
delight  in  building  up  his  kingdom,  and  stand  ready  to  go  at  his  call. 

INFERENCES. 

1.  The  devil  is  not  dead,  but  still  lives,  and  is  able  to  preach  as  well  as  ever, 
**  Ye  shall  not  surely  die." 

2.  Universal  Salvation  is  no  new-fangled  scheme,  but  can  boast  of  great 
antiquity. 

3.  See  a  reason  why  it  ought  to  be  rejected,  because  it  is  an  ancient  devilish 
doctrine. 

4.  See  one  reason  why  it  is  that  Satan  is  such  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  Bible, 
and  to  all  who  preach  the  Gospel,  because  of  that  injunction,  Mark  xvi.  15,  16 : 
'<  And  he  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptised  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned.'* 

5.  See  whence  it  was  that  Satan  exerted  himself  so  much  to  convince  our  first 
parents  that  there  was  no  hell,  because  the  denunciation  of  the  Almighty  was 
true,  and  he  was  afraid  that  Adam  and  Eve  would  continue  in  the  belief  of  it. 
Was  there  no  proof  of  future  punishment,  or  was  it  only  a  temporary  evil,  Satan 
would  not  be  so  busy  in  trying  to  convince  men  that  there  is  none.  It  is  his 
nature  and  element  to  lie.  "  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own ; 
for  he  is  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it."  John  viii.  44. 

6.  We  infer  that  ministers  should  not  be  proud  of  their  preaching.  If  they 
preach  the  true  Gospel,  thev  only  in  substance  repeat  Chrisr  s  sermons.  If  they 
preach,  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die,"  they  only  make  use  of  the  devil's  old  notes, 
that  he  delivered  almost  six  thousand  years  ago. 

7.  It  is  probable  that  the  doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation  will  still  prevail, 
since  this  preacher  is  yet  alive,  and  not  in  the  least  superannuated ;  and  every 
effort  against  him  only  enrages  him  more  and  more,  and  excites  him  to  new 
inventions  and  exertions  to  build  up  his  cause. 

To  close  the  subject.  As  the  author  of  the  foregoing  discourse  has  confined 
himself  wholly  to  the  character  of  Satan,  he  trusts  no  one  will  feel  himself 
personally  injured  by  this  short  sermon.  But  should  any  imbibe  a  degree  of 
friendship  for  this  aged  deceiver,  and  think  that  I  have  not  treated  this  Univer- 
sal preacher  with  that  respect  and  veneration  that  he  justly  deserves,  let  them 
be  so  kind  as  to  point  it  out,  and  I  will  most  cheerfully  retract ;  for  it  has  ever 
lieea  a  maxim  with  me,  **  Bender  wUo  aU  their  dues." 
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The  reader  of  this  sermon  will  be  at  no  loss  to  conceiye  of  the 
reason  why  its  author's  name  is  connected  so  intimately  with  the 
denomination  whose  doctrines  he  rebuked.  It  will  be  generallj 
acknowledged,  that  the  association  ought  to  be  perpetuated,  according 
to  the  title  of  this  article,  The  Universalists  and  Lemuel 
Haynes. 


"  DRY,  VERT  DRY." 

[The  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  Sermon  before  his  General  Assembly,  thus  remarks  of  Cal- 
Tiniam ; — *'  It  is  a  scheme  which  may  become  by  abase  one  of  the  most  repolsiTe,  severe,  and, 
I  will  admit,  gloomy,  that  can  be  presented  to  the  human  mind.  In  the  form  of  Antinomi- 
anism,  it  opens  the  flood-gates  of  licentiousness  without  restraint  In  the  form  of  mere  ortko^ 
doxy,  the  mere  belief  of  its  dogmas,  it  is  like  the  bones  in  Ezekiers  vision,  dbt — test  dbt. 
In  such  forms  it  becomes  a  hard,  cold,  unfeeling,  and  repulsive  system ;  delighting  in  its  op- 
position to  the  common  courtesies  of  life,  or  to  the  common  methods  of  profane  reaMning 
among  men ;  making  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word,  and  holding  to  the  most  literal  and  rigid 
construction  of  symbols  of  doctrine;  allowing  no  liberty  of  sentiment  or  discussion;  making 
the  essential  point  of  orthodoxy  to  be  that  all  the  points  of  belief  have  been  long  since  settled 
by  the  fathers,  and  that  they  are  never  to  be. re-argued,  and  that  the  world  is  to  look  for  no 
further  progress ;  and  setting  itself  against  all  the  principles  of  interpretation  that  would 
throw  doubt  on  the  received  explanation  of  a  passage  of  Scripture."] 

"  Dry — VERY  dry/' — So  is  all  preaching  of  the  Word,  to  a  world 
lying  in  wickedness,  with  hearts  and  minds  engrossed  with  things  to 
which  they  are  led  by  the  "  common  courtesies  of  life,"  and  "  the 
common  methods  of  profane  reasoning  among  men ;"  without  eyes 
to  see,  ears  to  hear,  or  hearts  to  understand  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

"  Dry — VERY  DRY." — So  is  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount  to  the 
great  mass  of  those  who  hear  it ;  and  so  to  unhumbled  and  uncon- 
verted man  is  the  song  which  the  morning  stars  sang  together  when 
time  began ;  and  equally  so,  the  glad  tidings  which  the  angels  pro- 
claimed to  the  shepherds,  as  time  rolled  on — 

*'  When  one  lone  star  came  wandering  from  afar/' 

and  led  them  to  the  place  where  a  Saviour  was  bom  ;  and  so,  alas, 
is  the  whole  history  of  the  plan  of  salvation  ;  the  birth,  the  life,  the 
death,  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  God,  the  sinner's  friend. 

"Dry — ^VERY  DRY." — So  to  corrupt  human  nature  are  all  com- 
mands to  "  love  God  supremely,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves" — 
all  closet  retirement,  all  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  all  keeping  the 
Sabbath  day  holy,  all  "  taking  up  the  cross,"  all  "wearing  the  yoke." 

"  Dry — ^VERY  DRY." — So,  alas,  is  all  teaching  of  poor,  fallen  man, 
that  "  strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto 
life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it" — steep  and  toilsome  the  ascent 
up  Zion's  hill — that  all  human  strength  is  weakness,  and  God's  grace 
alone  sufficient  for  us. 

"  Dry — ^VBRY  DRY." — So  to  the  million  who  hear  it  is  the  truth 
which  all  Christians  teach,  that  sin  must  be  punished ;  and  so  all 
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penalty  for  sin,  from  the  "rod  for  the  fool's  back''  to  the  "fire 
that  is  never  quenched" — from  that  inflicted  by  an  earthly  parent  in 
affectionate  solicitude  for  the  child  he  loves,  to  those  chastisements 
from  a  Heavenly  Father's  hand  of  those  who,  after  passing  through 
great  tribulation,  are  to  be  clothed  in  white  raiment,  and  wear  a 
Btarry  crown. 

"  Dry — ^VERY  DRY." — So  are  all  rules  for  self-discipline  and  self- 
denial — all  teachings  of  meekness,  humility,  temperance  and  obedi- 
ence, justice  and  alms-giving;  to  love  "your  enemies,  and  do  good 
to  those  who  do  ill  to  you ;  "  if  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out." 

"Dry — VERY  DRY." — So  to  worldly  men — the  great  majority  of 
those  who  hear  preaching — are  all  the  far-off  promises  of  Faith  and 
Hope,  in  comparison  with  the  least  present  enjoyments  of  the  world; 
however  you  may  assure  them,  with  the  tongue  of  Paul,  and  upon 
the  authority  of  God's  own  sacred  Word,  that  the  first  are  certain, 
bright  and  glorious,  enduring  and  unfading,  while  the  last  arc 
transitory,  unsatisfying,  and  sometimes  leave  "  a  sting  behind,"  as 
all  must  see  and  know. 

"Dry — ^VERY  DRY." — So  are  the  first  elements  of  all  knowledge, 
from  the  lessons  of  the  school-boy  to  the  laws  which  govern  the 
Btarry  hosts ;  and  those  by  which  the  plants  of  mother  earth  blos- 
som and  bear  fruit.  Why  it  is  the  very  opprobrium  pronounced  by 
college  boys  on  mathematics,  on  logic,  and  metaphysics — ^and  whicn 
kindles  for  Euclid,  in  their  out-going  indignation,  a  funeral  pyre. 

"Dry — VERY  DRY." — So  is  the  "skeleton"  of  this  frail  body, 
which  God  himself  made  for  the  habitation  of  an  immortal  spirit 
while  here  on  earth ;  and  still  more 

"Dry — VERY  dry" — ^mustbethe  "skeleton"  of  any  system  of 
religious  truth  which  we  shall  find  to  be  true  when  we  have  done 
with  earth.  What  we  do  not  know  now  ^^we  shall  know  hereafter." 
What  other  answer  can  the  pious  mother  give  her  inquiring  children, 
when,  after  their  Sabbath  lessons,  in  the  evening  of  the  holy  day, 
they  cluster  around  her  knee,  and  ask  her,  "  Why  did  not  God  make 
us  all  good  ?"  "  Why  did  God  suffer  Adam  to  fall  ?"  "  Why  does 
God  permit  sin  ?"  "  Why  did  God  make  death  necessary  ?"  "  Since 
you  teach  us  that  God  orders  all  things,"  "  that  God  has  all  power, 
and  that  God  is  merciful  and  good." 

The  complaint  of  the  only  Atheist  we  ever  chanced  to  meet  was, 
that  he  could  not  conceive  of  a  God  who  should  permit  so  much 
misery  and  so  much  evil  as  he  saw  around  him.  And  this  Atheist 
afterwards  became  deranged ! 

"  There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth,  which  the  vulture's  eye 
hath  not  seen." 

"  The  lion's  whelps  have  not  trodden  it,  nor  the  fierce  lion  passed 
by  it." 

"  Whence  then  cometh  wisdom  ?  And  where  is  the  place  of  un- 
derstanding ?" 

"  Seeing  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living,  and  kept  close  from 
the  fowls  of  the  air." 
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'^No  less  wisdom  (says  archbishop  Tillotfion)  than  that  which  made 
the  world,  can  thoroughly  understand  the  philosophy  of  it.^' 

But  '^  God  understandeth  the  way  thereof,  and  he  kno'^eth  the 
place  thereof." 

'*  And  unto  man  he  said,  Behold  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is 
wisdom ;  and  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  understanding." 

These  are  God's  own  words,  as  recorded  by  the  first  inspired  pen- 
man of  Holy  Writ — and  this  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reflections  which  arose  upon  seeing  those 
words,  quoted  from  the  Scripture  account  of  EzekiaFs  vision  of  dry 
bones,  and  lately  applied  by  a  distinguished  preacher  to  the  mode 
of  expounding  Galvinistic  doctrines  by  those  with  whom  he  was  once 
associated.  As  there  appeared,  at  first  glance,  to  be  some  striking 
discrepancies  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  we  read  it  again  and 
again — each  time  with  new  admiration,  but  with  still  greater  sur- 
prise and  regret ;  and  these  further  reflections  followed : 

Yes,  more  than  "dry,  very  dry,*'  even  "hard,  cold,  unfeeling  and 
repulsive,*'  must  it  be  to  all  who  have  not  found  the  depths  of  hu- 
mility, to  hear  these  doctrines  so  justly,  fully  and  truly  set  forth  as 
peculiar  to  Calvinism,  by  one  who  joys  and  rejoices  in  the  name,  iu 
"  defining  his  position ;"  to  hear  from  such  a  source,  in  a  world  where 
pride  and  selfishness  are  everywhere  predominant,  that  "  the  system 
begins  with  God,  and  makes  him  the  centre  of  the  whole  circle  of 
doctrines  and  duties;"  "exalts  him  always  and  everywhere;'* 
"  makes  his  glory  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all 
things."  That  "the  most  minute  object,  and  the  least  important 
event,  as  well  as  the  most  mighty,  represent  him"  "as  directing  all 
things  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  grand  and  incomprehensible 
purposes.*'  That  "nothing  occurs  which  has  not  sprung  up  in  ac- 
cordance with  God's  own  plan"  of  infinite  wisdom.  That  "the  in- 
carnation and  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  was  essential  to  man's 
salvation  ;"  and  "  that  his  salvation  is  originated  and  carried  forward 
by  the  Holy  Ghost;"  that  "in  his  salvation,  as  in  all  things,  God 
is  the  beginning  and  the  close,  the  alpha  and  the  omega,  the  all  and 
in  all ;"  that  "he  bestows  salvation  on  whom  he  pleases,  and  where 
it  is  bestowed  it  is  not  the  result  of  any  new  scheme,  but  the  pur- 
pose to  bestow  it  in  that  particular  case  was  laid  far  back  in  the 
Eternal  counsels.  Every  good  thought  in  man  is  originated  by  him, 
and  his  purpose  limits  and  bounds  all  the  actions  of  man." 

True — most  true — every  word  true !  Truth  which  shall  endure 
when  time  shall  end ! 

And  yet — ^and  yet — ^with  equal  truth — with  most  obvious  truth, 
may  I  add — ^however  "incomprehensible,"  or  impossible  to  be  ex* 
plained  by  the  "common  methods  of  profane  reasoning  among  men,'* 
in  connection  with  what  precedes  it  in  the  same  sermon. 

And  how  would  that  eminent  and  estimable  author  of  those  last 
striking  and  truthful  passages  lament,  should  he  chance  to  see  in  his 
travels  a  caricature  of  this  same  Galvinistic  creed  under  the  cogno- 
men of  orthodoxy !   representing  an  exceedingly  offensive  and  ill 
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mannered  personage,  delighting  in  making  himself  disagreeable  to 
all  around  him,  making  a  man  an  "offender  for  a  word,'*  "confound- 
ing all  proper  notions  of  moral  agency  and  responsibility ;"  in  a  word, 
"  making  universal  poison  of  an  infinite  object  f*  We  trust  that  such 
may  never  be  his  misfortune,  and  should  it  be,  that  he  will  only 
place  coals  of  fire  on  the  head  of  its  author,  by  striving  to  do  him 
good,  and  praying  to  the  Father  and  God  of  mercy  to  bless  and 
save  his  sold.  *    H.    * 


&n0f[ioltt  ^liongtitB. 


«  GLORIOUS  IMMORTALITY !  ALL  IS  PEACE !" 

"  He  does  well  who  does  his  best : 
Is  he  weary  ?   Let  him  rest, 
i    Brothers  I  I  have  done  my  best ; 
I  am  weary — ^let  me  rest  I' 


v> 


A  MANSION,  with  all  the  arrangements  of  taste  and  wealth,  stands 
amidst  beautiful  scenery  of  nature.     But  death  is  within  the  doors ! 

Not  now  for  the  first  time  does  the  conqueror  come.  Once  before 
had  he  entered  that  Christian  home.  Then,  an  aged  mother  in  Israel 
sunk  into  her  last  sleep  before  the  touch  of  his  sceptre.  Venerable 
saint,  with  thy  quiet  brow,  meek  eye,  comely  bearing,  and  loving 
spirit,  the  house  received  a  glory  in  being  the  birthplace  of  thy 
departure  into  another  world ! 

It  is  the  Sabbath.  In  one  of  the  upper  chambers  is  a  beloved 
young  man,  soon  to  be  numbered  the  second  of  the  dead  in  that  abode 
of  love  and  peace.  The  rest  of  the  Lord's  day  is  hushed  to  deeper 
tranquillity  by  the  premonitions  of  a  fearful  providence.  A  son,  the 
pride  and  joy — as  well  might  he  be — of  his  father's  heart,  is  nigh 
unto  death.  The  faint  breathings  of  a  tired  frame  announce  that 
the  last  sleep  is  drawing  near.  With  kind  looks  to  all,  and  with  a 
firm  faith  in  Christ,  the  youthful  pilgrim  closes  his  eyes  on  the 
world. 

Household  grief  at  such  a  time  may  not  be  intermeddled  with ; 
but  theirs  is  grief  which  loses  not  the  joy  of  Christian  hope,  and 
which  looks  away  from  earth  to  Christ,  resurrection,  and  glory.  As 
the  church  bell,  which  for  two  centuries  has  knelled  the  work  of 
death  in  that  retired  Puritan  village,'*'  struck  on  that  Sabbath  its 
thirty  notes,  all  knew  the  meaning.  Fathers,  mothers,  young  men, 
maidens,  mingled  their  sympathies  and  ejaculations ;  not  a  few  their 
tears.     The  venerable  pastor's  heart  thrilled  with  peculiar  tender- 

*  The  cnstom  is  still  kept  op,  ld  many  towns  of  New  England,  of  tolling  the  bell  when  a 
person  dies.    The  number  of  strokes  indicate  the  age  of  the  deceased. 
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ness ;  for  a  very  dear  one  of  his  flock  had  panted  away  life  by  the 
side  of  the  spring — ^blessed  be  God,  of  the  Uving  spring  f 

The  young  man,  pale  in  death,  was  the  elde9t  son.  Gk>d  knows 
the  swelling  tides  in  the  human  heart.  He  implanted  natural 
affection,  parental  affection,  Xtopy?^^  the  vehement  indwellings  and 
outgoings  of  a  father's  soul.  Parents  of  a  mortal  race,  ye  receive 
your  children  for  death !  The  joy  which  welcomes  them  into  the 
world  has  a  kindred  keenness  of  sorrow  in  mourning  them  out  of  it. 
We  rejoice  and  we  sorrow  over  them.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  a 
heart,  an  overflowing  heart,  of  human,  tender  love.  Father,  that 
son  deserves  well  the  tears  you  weep.  Over  ytm  how  youthfully 
would  he  have  wept — ^your  eldest,  darling  child!  But  the  sacred 
grief  is  yours  to  weep  for  him.  May  God  sanctify  that  unexpected, 
inexperienced  sorrow. 

The  youth  is  a  Ohristian  youth.  On  his  form  of  manly  beauty 
lies  the  death-betokening  stillness ;  for  A«  is  not  there.  He  is  with 
Christ !  At  the  time  of  death  was  he  with  Him  in  Paradise.  Oh, 
how  great  the  mercy  which  brings  our  young  men  to  the  cross; 
which  brought  him-  there !  In  the  morning  of  life  he  renounced  all 
for  his  Saviour.  Trained  in  the  eood  old  way,  he  walked  in  it  durins 
the  opening  years  of  active  manhood,  pursued  religion  as  the  chief 
end,  and  was  thus  prepared  to  enter  upon  its  everlasting  rewards 
when  God  closed  his  earthly  course.  Few  meditations  are  more 
welcome  to  survivors  than  those  which  are  linked  with  efforts  and 
prayers  to  bring  departed  ones  to  Christ.  The  writer  gratefully 
remembers  a  solemn  interview  with  this  dear  youth  in  a  retired 
corner  of  the  beautiful  garden,  out  of  sight  except  from  the  All* 
seeing.  His  mind  was  at  that  time,  unknown  to  me  till  then,  con- 
cerned on  religious  subjects.  God  afterwards  brought  him  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  He  became  a  zealous  Christian.  He  was 
in  the  Bible  class ;  his  rich,  uncommon  voice  mingled  in  the  choir  ; 
he  was  known  as  a  friend  of  religion,  of  temperance,  of  active  bene- 
volence, of  social  improvement ;  a  promoter  of  every  good  work. 
Happiest  now  in  the  work  of  heaven  ! 

In  a  brief  record  of  a  gifted  young  man,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to 
say  that  his  mental  endowments  and  acquirements  were  great  and 
beyond  his  years.  His  mind  was  quick,  regular,  and  trustworthy  iu 
its  operations.  It  saw  and  did  with  consummate  precision.  The 
two  qualities,  however,  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  much  ia 
his  short  career  were  system  a,ni  perseverance.  At  the  age  of  24  he 
was  appointed  a  Professor  in  Yale  College,  and  in  a  new  department 
organized  with  some  reference  to  his  own  adaptations  to  fill  it  with 
honour.*  He  was  rapidly  acquiring  a  reputation  as  a  scholar,  a 
philosopher,  and  a  writer.f     But  what  is  knowledge?     It  shall 

*  The  Professorship  was  that  of  "Agricultural  Chemittry," 

f  Professor  John  Pftkin  Norton  was  undoubtedly  the  firsfc  in  his  department  in  tho 
United  States.  He  was  a  fine  lecturer,  and  had  the  art  of  impelling  his  own  enthusiasm 
into  the  minds  of  others.  He  was  mnoh  sought  after  to  deliver  addresses  at  AgrienltnraL 
Conventions.  Several  of  his  addresses  have  been  published,  and  are  adminhle  speeimenB 
of  science  brought  home  to  the  people.  He  also  published  lOTenl  valuable  seientifio 
works. 
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^vaDish  away!"  The  young  philosopher's  chair  is  unoccupied  in 
his  library ;  the  laboratory  misses  his  quick  eye,  and  steady  hand, 
and  friendly  zeal.  Human  learning  is  valuable  in  its  place ;  but 
there  is  a  wisdom  of  a  better  kind,  and  more  enduring.  This  and 
that  were  both  his. 

Social  traits  of  a  syperior  character  were  his  ornament  among  his 
fellows.  His  glance  was  upon  life's  sunny  side.  He  was  of  generous 
temperament,  buoyant  in  good  nature,  companionable,  courteous, 
modest,  kind.  In  addition  to  his  personal  elements  of  popularity, 
his  ancestral  ties  bound  him  to  the  people.  His  great-grandfather 
was  good  old  Governor  Treadwbll,  and  his  grandfather  the 
Honourable  Timothy  Pitkin,  both  of  Farmington,  the  residence  of 
his  own  honoured  father,  and  where  he  himself  had  come  to  die.* 
A  large  circle  of  friends,  especially  in  Fcurmington,  Albany,  and 
New  Haven,  will  love  to  cherish  his  memory  in  mourning  his  loss. 

The  ways  of  Providence  are  mysterious,  but  not  the  less  wise ; 
often,  rather  be  it  said,  therefore  the  more  wise.  ^^  Precious  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints."  There  is  no  better 
time  to  die  than  the  appointed  time.  God  had  been  preparing  his 
young  servant  for  heaven  by  afflictions  of  no  common  seventy.  The 
soul  learns  rapidly  the  lessons  of  religious  experience,  when  Provi- 
dence and  the  Spirit  are  its-  associate  teachers.  Being  ready  to  go, 
why  should  any  wish  him  to  stay  ?  and  having  gone,  why  wish  him 
back  again  ?  The  5th  of  September,  1852,  is  as  good  a  time  to  die 
as  any  time  in  any  yea^  a  half  century  hence.  The  first  Sabbath 
of  Autumn  was  his  last  earth-day.  On  being  rather  unexpectedly 
told  a  few  days  before  that  he  could  not  long  survive,  he  requested 
to  be  left  alone  for  a  season.  Not  alone !  For  the  family  took 
knowledge  of  him  that  he  had  been  with  Jesus.  His  joyful 
tidings  to  them  from  another  world  were  ^^  Glorious  immortality  I 

ALL  IS  PEACB  !" 

He  was  buried  at  New  Haven,  from  the  place  of  his  late  residence, 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  mansion  for  architecture  and  situation  in 
that  beautiful  city.  ^'  Great  lamentation  was  made  over  him ;''  and 
he  was  carried  to  his  last  resting-place  with  the  ingenuous  grief  of  a 
large  concourse  of  friends. 

'*  He  does  well  who  does  his  best ; 
Is  he  weary  ?    Let  him  rest. 
Brothers !  I  have  done  my  best ; 
I  am  weary — ^let  me  rest  1'' 

^  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again^  even  so  them  also 
which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him." 

*  The  most  tonehmg  sjmiMithieB  were  exhibited  by  the  noble-minded  fArmen  and  friends 
at  Farmington.  They  assembled  in  large  numbers  in  their  wagons  to  accompany  the  body 
to  the  depots  preparatory  to  its  burial  at  New  Haven.  They  insisted  upon  carrying  the 
precious  dust  with  their  own  fiiendly  arms,  and  deposited  it  in  the  oar  with  many  a  triok- 
ung  \A%x, 
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The  following  is  a  meagre  outline  of  the  remarkB  of  President 
WooLSBY,  of  Yale  College,  at  the  grave : 

President  Woolset  began  with  referring  to  Professor  Kingsley's  late 
decease ;  that  the  college  had  just  lost  one,  nearly  the  oldest  of  its  officers,  and 
now  it  was  called  to  mourn  for  Professor  Norton,  the  youngest. 

Mr.  Norton  was  the  founder  in  this  country  of  tfa^  science  to  which  he  ad- 
dicted himself,  and  had  attained  in  his  short  course  to  a  point  where  he  com* 
manded  the  respect  of  the  scientific  world.  He  bade  fair  to  become  eminent  in 
his  department.  He  had  qualified  himself  for  it  by  study  in  Europe  under  the 
most  emiment  chemists ;  and  had  received,  even  when  a  student,  most  flattering 
testimonials  to  his  skill  in  chemical  analysis. 

In  speaking  of  his  character,  President  Woolsey  said  that  he  was  a  man  of 
uncommonly  sweet  and  gentle  temper,  characterized  by  placidity  and  equa- 
nimity, to  which  were  united  great  patience  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of 
whatever  he  had  undertaken. 

He  was  also  a  man  of  great  simplicity,  very  far  from  love  of  show,  and  from 

Eretension.  His  lecturing  was  a  proof  of  this,  in  which  he  thought  nothing  of 
imself,  and  was  entirely  engrossed  with  his  subject.  He  seemed  in  this 
simplicity  more  like  a  little  child  than  almost  any  man  whom  I  have  known. 

He  was  also  a  man  of  great  probity.  He  had  a  natural  straightforwardness, 
which  well  became  the  descendant  of  some  of  the  worthiest  Puritans  of  Connec- 
ticut. He  seemed  to  love  truth  for  its  own  sake.  He  was  inflexible  in  doing 
ri^ht,  and  whenever  a  point  of  duty  was  involved,  steadily  adhered  to  true 
prmciples.  This  was  manifested  in  his  constantly  refusing  when  abroad,  and 
after  his  return,  when  throvm  amon^  worldly  men,  to  do  any  act  looking  like 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  and  by  his  strict  temperance  principles  in  all  com- 
panies, and  on  all  occasions. 

But  the  crowning  glory  of  his  character  was  his  religion,  which  broueht  out 
and  gave  strength  to  his  natural  ^ood  qualities.  In  his  youth  he  rolt  the 
power  of  divine  ^race,  united  himself  with  the  church  in  Farmington,  and  had 
ever  since  led  a  life  consistent  with  his  profession.  Hence,  when  the  summons 
to  die  came,  he  was  not  unprepared  or  tnrown  off  his  ^ard.  He  was  told  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  his  living,  then  calmly  shut  his  eves  without  saying  a 
word,  and  on  opening  them  again,  said,  as  if  he  was  giving  utterance  to  the  clos- 
ing thoughts  of  a  sweet  train,  **  Glorious  immortality  1  all  is  peace  1" 

Karely  do  we  see  a  character  more  respected  by  the  world  or  more  truly  loyely, 
than  of  the  young  man  whose  body  we  have  now  laid  in  the  grave. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  A  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPEK. 

A  PERSON  who  fulfils  her  duty  in  one  department  of  household 
affairs  is  very  apt  to  exhibit  a  similar  fidelity  in  all.  In  the  last 
number  of  the  Presbyterian  Magazine,  the  English  Sovereign  ap- 
peared as  a  good  teacher  among  the  children  of  her  domestics.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  it  has  be^n  discovered  that  she  also  superintends 
Windsor  Castle  in  the  capacity  of  a  good  housekeeper.  The  follow- 
ing notice  from  one  who  knows  is  taken  from  an  English  newspaper : 

Her  Majesty's  Housekeeping. — "Do  you  think,"  said  Mr. 
Denisonj  M.  P.,  at  Wakefield,  "  that  Her  Majesty  is  anxious  that 
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her  sugar  shoiild  cost  her  lOd.  per  lb.  when  she  may  get  it  for  5d.  ? 
I  can  assure  you,  and  I  do  not  speak  ofF  the  book,  that  Her  Majesty 

Jays  her  bills  as  regularly  ae  any  man  I  address.  (Applause.)  Nay, 
tell  you  more.  She  knows  the  price  of  every  article  she  orders 
before  she  orders  it.  She  does  not  order  on  credit  and  take  the 
chance  of  being  able  t0  pay ;  and  she  sets  her  subjects  in  this  re- 
spect, as  in  many  others,  a  most  excellent  example^  which  I  wish 
they  would  all  follow.  (Cheers.)*' 

Now,  in  this  description  we  discern  three  characteristics  of  a  good 
housekeeper. 

1.  Queen  Victoria  is  an  intelligent  housekeeper.  She  knows  the 
state  of  the  market,  is  acquainted  with  the  value  of  groceries,  and 
has  an  insight  into  the  current  prices  of  the  day.  Surely,  if  any 
body  ought  to  know  such  things,  it  is  a  queen,  and  the  queen  of 
England,  the  greatest  commercial  nation  in  the  world.  An  ignor- 
ance of  the  every  day  concerns  of  household  life  is  a  depreciation  of 
female  character  of  which  Victoria  nobly  acquits  herself.  American 
ladies!  rulers  in  our  social  kingdom,  are  you  as  intelligent  house* 
keepers  as  this  sceptered  lady  ?  What  a  pity  that  any  should  know 
about  scandal  and  novels,  and  know  little  or  nothing  about  the  price 
of  sugar  and  tea.  Queen  Victoria  "  knows  the  price  of  every  ar- 
ticle she  orders,  before  she  orders  it."  Verily,  she  is  an  excellent 
housekeeper. 

2.  Queen  Victoria  is  an  economical  housekeeper.  To  be  sure,  she 
is  brought  up  to  royalty,  has  several  palaces,  and  is  in  the  receipt  of 
large  sums  from  her  liege  subjects.  But  that  is  the  fault  of  the  na- 
tional system,  or  rather  it  is  the  homage  of  monarchy  to  the  mon- 
arch. And  under  such  circumstances  it  is  the  more  remarkable  to 
find  a  spirit  of  honest  economy  supervising  the  resources  of  wealth 
and  luxury.  The  queen  abhors  paying  more  for  an  article  than  its 
real  value.  ^'Do  you  think,"  asks  this  member  of  Parliament,  ^Hhat 
Her  Majesty  is  anxious  that  her  sugar  should  cost  her  lOd.  per  lb. 
when  she  may  get  it  for  5d.  ?"  No  indeed.  Such  a  queen  takes 
care  of  her  pennies.  She  knows  that  pence  make  shillings,  and 
shillings  pounds.  Alas,  how  many  of  our  American  housekeepers  in 
the  upper  classes  ignore  the  value  of  money !  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence with  some  whether  an  article  costs  a  dime  or  a  dollar.  Nay, 
sometimes  the  higher  the  price  the  more  certain  are  they  to  buy  it. 
Happy  is  he  whose  wife,  in  addition  to  other  graces,  has  the  grace 
of  economy ;  who  discriminates  between  prices,  and  makes  her  influ- 
ence felt  among  grocers  and  market  women  as  well  as  in  the  purse 
of  her  husband. 

3.  In  the  third  place.  Queen  Victoria  pat/s  cash,  ^^  She  pays  her 
bills  regularly.  (Applause.)"  No  wonder  the  people  applauded. 
They  have  an  instinctive  idea  of  what  is  right.  ^^  In  their  senti- 
ments," says  Burke,  '^  the  people  are  rarely  mistaken."  There  is 
no  better  rule  in  household  life  than  to  pay  as  you  go  along.  This 
mode  of  doing  things  saves,  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  or  year,  a 
world  of  vexation  to  the  husband  at  the  sight  of  unexpected  demands 
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upon  his  means ;  it  prevents  sundry  suspicions  of  the  wife  that  she 
has  been  overcharged ;  and  it  takes  awaj  from  the  honest  store- 
keeper all  anxiety  about  debts  and  accounts.  Housekeepers  may 
rely  upon  it  that  Victoria's  rule  is  the  right  rule.  ^'  She  does  not 
order  on  credit,  and  take  the  chance  of  being  able  to  pay."  She  has 
too  much  good  sense  for  that^  and  so  she  pays  when  she  orders.  If 
the  cash  system  be  a  good  one  for  the  palace  of  a  queen,  it  is  better 
for  the  mansion  of  a  rich  American,  and  for  the  humbler  dwellings 
of  our  poor. 

Ladies,  if  you  want  to  be  good  housekeepers,  keep  your  eye  upon 
queen  Victoria.  She  is  an  intelligent  housekeeper ;  she  is  economi- 
cal; and  she  pay»  cash.  She  iff,  indeed,  a  queen  of  a  housekeeper. 
What  an  honour  is  this  to  one  who  fills  the  loftiest  earthly  throne, 

''  And  with  the  shadow  of  her  robe 
Belts  all  the  climateB  of  the  globe." 

Although  a  great  queen,  Victoria  is  a  true  woman.  She  under- 
stands  how  to  keep  house. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  REV.  SAMtEL  MILLER,  D.  D. 

Samuel  Miller  was  the  grandson  of  John  Miller,  who  emigrated 
from  Scotland  to  America,  and  settled  in  Boston,  in  the  year  1710. 
He  was  a  Presbyterian  in  his  own  country,  but  after  his  arrival  here 
he  connected  himself  with  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  then  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Pemberton.  He  had  two 
children ;  the  elder  of  whom,  John,  though  not  a  graduate  at  any 
college,  was  educated  at  a  school  in  Boston,  under  the  care  tff  the 
celebrated  John  Lovell,  who  conducted  the  education,  at  least  in  its 
earlier  stages,  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  New  England* 
This  son,  while  he  was  yet  a  pupil  in  Mr.  LovelFs  school,  became 
decidedly  pious,  and  joined  the  Old  South  Church,  of  which  Dr* 
Sewall  had  then  become  pastor.  He  determined  from  this  time  to 
devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry ;  and  after  prosecuting  a 
course  of  study  with  reference  to  this,  he  was  licensed  in  May,  1748, 
to  preach  the  gospel,  by  the  Boston  association.  He  travelled  sooq 
after  into  the  colonies  of  Delaware  and  Maryland ;  and  having  re- 
ceived a  unanimous  call  from  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Dover,  in 
Delaware,  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  was  ordained  to  the  work  of 
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the  ministry  by  a  council,  of  which  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
ministers  in  the  vicinity  were  members.  The  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mather 
Byles;  and  we  have  heard  it  pronounced  by  a  competent  judge,  who 
once  saw  it  in  manuscript,  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  composition- 

Immediately  after  his  ordination  he  repaired  to  Delaware,  and 
entered  upon  his  pastoral  charge,  dividing  his  labours  between  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Dover  and  another  in  Smyrna.  In  1751  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Millington,  a  lady  of  high  intellectual 
and  moral  worth,  as  well  as  of  great  personal  attraction.  In  this 
retired  situation  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  ofBce, 
till  the  year  1791,  when  he  was  removed  by  death,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

Samuel  Miller  wa«  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Miller,  and  was 
born  October  31,  1769,  at  the  residence  of  his  father,  a  few  miles 
from  Delaware.  His  early  literary  training  was  under  the  parental 
roof;  but  in  due  time  he  was  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  After  passing  through 
this  institution,  he  graduated  with  high  honour,  July  31, 1789. 

Having  formed  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  ministry,  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  shortly  after  his  graduation, 
under  the  direction  of  his  father.  But  his  father  being  removed 
before  he  had  completed  his  theological  course,  he  was  licensed  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Lewes,  of  which  his  father  had  long  been  a  leading 
member,  and  immediately  after  put  himself,  for  the  residue  of  his 
course,  under  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Nesbit,  of  Dickin- 
son College.  Here  he  continued  for  a  number  of  months,  and  during 
this  time  not  only  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  literary  ana 
theological  improvement,  but  formed  an  intimacy  with  his  venerable 
instructor,  which  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure,  not  only  to  himself, 
but  to  those  to  whom  he  imparted  his  cherished  recollections  as  loi^ 
as  he  lived. 

In  the  year  1792  he  was  invited  to  visit  a  church  on  Long  Island, 
with  a  view  to  being  heard  as  a  candidate  for  settlement.  On  his 
way  thither  he  stopped  in  New  York,  and  preached  to  great  accept- 
ance. The  result  was,  that  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  received  a 
unanimous  call  from  the  united  Presbyterian  churches  of  New  York 
to  become  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Rodgers  and  Dr.  McKnight.  He  has 
been  heard  to  remark  that  he  had  never  at  that  time  aspired  to  any- 
thing beyond  an  ordinary  country  charge;  and  that  nothing  could 
have  surprised  him  more  than  that  he  should  have  been  thought  of 
for  such  a  public  and  important  sphere  of  labour.  He,  however, 
after  due  deliberation,  accepted  the  call,  and  was  ordained  and  in- 
stalled June  5, 1793.* 

From  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  in  New  York  he  enjoyed 
a  reputation  in  some  respects  peculiar  to  himself.  Though  Dr.  Mason, 
and  Dr.  Linn,  and  Dr;  Livingston,  and  other  great  lights  were  there, 

•  For  an  aeeonnt  of  the  liceiuare  and  ordination  of  Dr.  MiUer,  see  Presbvterian  Magtutiti^ 
tot  1852,  p.  179-183. 
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yet  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  far  from  being  thrown  into  the 
shade.  Besides  having  the  advantage  of  a  remarkably  fine  person, 
and  most  bland  and  attractive  manners,  he  had  from  the  beginning 
an  uncommonly  polished  style,  and  there  was  an  air  of  literary  refine- 
ment pervading  all  his  performances  that  excited  general  admira- 
tion, and  well  might  put  criticism  at  defiance.  He  was  scarcely 
settled  before  his  services  began  to  be  put  in  requisition  on  public 
occasions ;  and  several  of  these  early  occasional  discourses  were  pub- 
lished, and  still  remain  as  a  monument  of  his  taste,  talents  and  piety. 
One  of  his  earliest  published  sermons  was  before  a  society  in  the  city 
of  New  York  for  the  manumission  of  slaves ;  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  a  more  discreet,  unexceptionable,  and  dignified  ser- 
mon has  been  written  on  the  subject  since. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Mr.  Miller  preached  a 
sermon  appropriate  to  the  time,  reviewing  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent works  of  the  century  then  just  concluded.  This  sermon  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  work  published  in  1808,  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
which  contained  the  most  thorough  account  of  the  various  improve- 
ments of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  was  then  to  be  found  in  the 
English  language.  In  executing  this  work  he  brought  to  his  aid 
many  of  the  most  gifted  and  accomplished  minds  in  various  depart- 
ments of  learning;  and  in  the  favourable  manner  in  which  the  book 
was  received  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  he  had  the  most  gratifying 
testimony  that  his  labour  had  not  been  misapplied. 

He  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinitv,  from  the 
University  at  which  he  was  graduated,  in  the  year  1804.  At  that 
day  it  was  uncommon,  if  not  unprecedented,  for  a  person  so  young 
to  receive  that  honour ;  and  he  used  sometimes,  in  sportively  refer- 
ring to  it,  to  relate  the  following  anecdote : — 

He  was  travelling  in  New  England  with  a  clergyman  who  was 
well  acquainted  there,  and  they  called,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Doc- 
tor's travelling  companion,  to  pay  their  respects  to  a  venerable  old 
minister,  who  lived  somewhere  on  their  route.  The  Doctor's  friend 
introduced  him  as  Dr.  Miller  of  New  York ;  and  as  the  old  gentle- 
man knew  that  there  was  a  distinguished  medical  practitioner  of  that 
name  living  there,  and  as  he  had  not  heard  that  the  clergyman  had 
been  doctorated,  and  perhaps  it  had  never  even  occurred  to  him  that 
so  young  a  man  as  he  saw  before  him  could  be,  he  took  for  granted 
that  it  was  the  medical  doctor  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced ;  and 
after  a  few  minutes,  wishing  to  accommodate  his  conversation  to  the 
tastes  and  capabilities  of  the  stranger  as  well  as  he  could,  he  turned 
to  him,  and  asked  him  whether  he  considered  the  yellow  fever,  which 
had  then  just  been  prevailing  in  New  York,  contagious.  Before  the 
Dr.  had  time  to  reply,  his  friend  perceiving  the  old  gentleman's  mis- 
take, said,  "  This  is  not  a  medical  doctor,  sir,  but  a  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity." 

The*  venerable  minister  gathered  himself  up,  as  if  in  a  paroxysm 
of  astonishment,  and  lifting  up  both  hands,  exclaimed,  with  a  pro* 
tracted  emphasis  upon  each  word,  ^^  Tou  donH  !" 
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In  1806  Dr.  Miller  was  moderator  of  the  General  ABsembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Gharch. 

In  May,  1811,  died  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers,  with  whom  Dr.  Miller 
had  served  in  the  ministry,  as  a  son  with  a  father,  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  preached  a  touching  and  impressive  sermon  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  his  venerable  colleague,  and  two  years  after  pub- 
lished an  extended  biography  of  him  in  an  octavo  volume.  As  Dr. 
Bodgers  had  been  identified  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  more  pro- 
minently, and  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other  man,  Dr.  Miller,  in 
writing  an  account  of  his  life,  was  led  almost  of  necessity  to  detail 
many  events  and  scenes  with  which  he  was  connected  in  common 
with  many  others ;  and  hence  there  is  far  more  of  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  be  found  in  this  volnme  than  In 
any  other  biographical  work  that  has  been  published.  Independently 
of  the  peculiar  interest  that  attaches  to  the  subject,  the  work  is  quite 
a  model  in  its  department. 

Dr.  Miller  is  understood  to  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  from  the  first 
inception  of  the  enterprise,  though  without  the  remotest  idea  that  he 
was  destined  to  be  more  intimately  connected  with  it  than  many 
others  of  his  brethren.  When  Dr.  Alexander  was  inaugurated,  in 
August,  1812,  Dr.  Miller  preached  the  sermon — and  an  appropriate 
and  admirable  sermon  it  was.*  When  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  hi^ 
tory  and  church  government  was  to  be  filled,  the  eyes  of  the  Church 
were  directed  to  Dr.  Miller;  and  in  due  time  the  judgment  of  the 
Church  was  pronounced  in  his  being  formally  elected  to  that  respon- 
sible place.  The  appointment  was  made  in  May,  1813,  and  having 
accepted  it,  he  was  inducted  into  office  on  the  29th  of  September  fol- 
lowing. 

Here  Dr.  Miller  continued  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
ffreat  fidelity  and  ability,  and  to  the  entire  acceptance  of  the  Church, 
during  a  period  of  more  than  thirty-six  years.  Though  he  had  not, 
\fi  his  latter  years  at  least,  any  great  vigour  of  constitution,  and  was 
obliged  to  nurse  himself  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  yet  he  was 
able  to  go  through  with  his  prescribed  duties  in  the  seminary,  besides 
performing  a  good  deal  of  occasional  literarr  labour,  until  within 
about  a  vear  of  his  death.  In  May,  1849,  the  General  Assembly 
accepted  the  resignation  of  lus  office,  testifying  at  the  same  time  in 
the  strongest  manner  possible  their  grateful  appreciation  of  his 
services,  and  their  high  respect  for  his  character.  His  health,  which 
had  been  waning  for  a  considerable  time,  failed  after  this  more  per- 
ceptibly, until  at  length  it  became  manifest  to  all  that  his  period  of 
active  service  was  over.  He  lingered  a  number  of  weeks,  suffering 
not  so  much  from  positive  pain  as  from  extreme  exhaustion  and  dif- 
ficulty of  respiration,  but  without  a  cloud  to  intercept  the  clear 
shining  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  He  felt  that  his  work  was  done, 
and  he  was  ready  to  enter  upon  his  reward.  The  few  friends  who 
were  privileged  to  see  him  during  the  period  of  his  decline,  especially 

•  RepablUhed  In  **Him9,  fiW  Seh4ioi  and  fiW  ChunA,'*  fur  1862. 
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after  he  had  nearly  reached  the  dark  bonndary,  were  not  only  edified 
but  surprised  at  the  expressions  of  humbley  grateful,  joyful  triumph, 
that  fell  from  his  lips.  He  gently  passed  away  to  his  reward,  on 
Monday  evening,  January  7,  1850.  His  funeral  drew  together  a 
large  concourse  of  clergymen  and  others  from  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  cities,  and  an  appropriate  and  characteristic  sermon  was 
preached  on  the  occasion,  by  his  venerable  colleague,  Dr.  Alex- 
ander. 

Dr.  Miller  was  married  a  few  years  after  his  settlement  in  New 
York,  to  Miss  Sareeant,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Jonathan  D.  Sargeant, 
of  Philadelphia.  They  have  had  a  large  family  of  children,  several 
of  whom  still  survive  in  the  different  walks  of  honourable  and  Ghria- 
tian  usefulness.     Two  are  in  the  ministrv  of  our  Church. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  brief  notice  of  Dr.  Miller,  without  adding 
a  few  words  in  respect  to  his  character;  though  it  is  only  the  most 

f;eneral  estimate  of  it  that  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  attempt, 
ndeed  he  has  been  so  long  and  so  generally  known,  not  only 
throughout  the  American  church  but  abroad,  that  it  would  seem 
almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  speak  of  his  character  at  all ;  and 
the  little  that  we  shaU  say,  we  acknowledge  is  dictated  rather  by  a 
reverent  and  affectionate  regard  for  his  memory,  and  a  personal 
Satisfaction  in  recalling  his  admirable  qualities,  than  by  a  conviction 
that  any  effort  of  ours  is  necessary  to  extend  or  perpetuate  his 
fame. 

Dr.  Miller,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  intimate,  had  much 
more  than  common  advantages  in  respect  to  personal  appearance. 
Of  about  the  middle  size,  he  was  perfectly  well  proportioned,  with  a 
fine,  intelligent  and  benignant  countenance,  which  would  not  be 
likely  to  pass  unnoticed  in  a  crowd.  His  manners  were  cultivated 
and  graceful  in  a  high  degree,  uniting  the  polish  of  Chesterfield  with 
the  dignity  and  sincerity  of  a  Christian  minister.  He  was  remark- 
ably exact  in  his  attention  to  little  things ;  and  though  this  may  have 
sometimes  given  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  air  of  formality,  it  had 
undoubtedly  much  to  do  in  giving  a  finish  to  both  his  manners  and 
his  character.  His  work  on  ^^  Clerical  Manners"  could  never  have 
been  written  by  one  who  was  less  considerate  and  exact  than  him- 
self;  and,  indeed,  but  for  his  exceeding  modesty,  one  might  almost 
suppose  that  in  writing  it  he  was  taking  his  own  portrait.  He  was 
never  thrown  into  any  society  so  polished  but  that  he  was  entirely 
at  home  in  it,  and  while  he  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  en- 
slaved to  worldly  usages,  or  cultivating  a  habit  of  too  indiscriminate 
worldly  intercourse,  he  never  thought  it  beneath  him  to  appear  on 
all  occasions  as  the  accomplished  Christian  gentleman. 

Dr.  Miller's  intellectual  and  moral  character  partook  of  the  same 
beautiful  symmetry  that  characterized  his  external  appearance. 
How  far  this  grew  out  of  his  natural  constitution,  and  how  far  it 
was  the  result  of  discipline  and  habit,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say ; 
though  we  have  heard  that  he  has  himself  said  that  he  was  originally 
of  an  impetuous  torn,  and  that  it  had  required  severe  efforts  to 
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school  bimself  into  all  that  moderation  and  self-control  of  which  we 
saw  him  in  possession.  He  had  evidently  by  nature  a  kindly,  sym* 
pathetic  and  generous  spirit.  His  heart  beat  quick  to  the  tale  of 
distress,  and  his  hand  opened  instinctively  to  administer  relief.  He 
had  warm  social  affections,  and  evidently  received  as  well  as  imparted 
great  pleasure  in  his  intercourse  with  his  friends.  His  mind  was 
not,  like  that  of  Dr.  Mason — ^bold,  startling,  we  had  almost  said 
terrible  in  some  of  its  demonstrations ;  but  it  was  perfectly  well 
balanced  in  all  its  faculties,  calm  and  deliberate  but  certain  in  its 
movements,  and  worthy  of  being  trusted  wherever  good  taste,  sound 

i'udgment  and  high  intelligence  were  demanded.  He  might  not 
ave  been  selected  as  the  man  to  electrify  the  multitude  by  a  single 
effort,  but  there  are  few  men  who  have  an  assemblage  of  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities,  so  well  fitted  as  were  his  to  form  a  dignified 
character,  or  to  secure  a  course  of  honourable  and  enduring  useful- 
ness. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Miller  early  took 
rank  with  the  best  preachers  of  his  day.  His  sermons  were  gener- 
ally written,  but  in  the  earlier  periods  of  his  ministry,  as  we  have 
heard  him  say,  were  almost  always  committed  to  memory,  as  the  pre- 
judice against  reading  in  New  York  was  so  great,  that  it  was  at  the 
peril  at  least  of  one's  reputation  as  a  preacher  that  he  ventured 
to  lay  his  manuscript  before  him.  At  a  later  period,  however, 
especially  after  he  went  to  Princeton,  he  generally  read  his  dis- 
courses, but  he  read  with  so  much  ease  and  freedom,  that  but  for  the 
turning  over  of  the  leaves  one  would  scarcely  have  been  aware  that 
he  was  reading  at  all.  His  voice  was  not  strong,  nor  yet  particularly 
musical,  but  it  was  pleasant  notwithstanding ;  and  so  perfectly]  dis- 
tinct was  his  enunciation  that  he  could  be  heard  without  effort  at  the 
extremity  of  the  largest  church.  His  attitudes  in  the  pulpit  were 
extremely  dignified,  though  perhaps  somewhat  precise ;  and  his  ges- 
ture, which  was  never  otherwise  than  appropriate,  was  yet  not  very 
abundant.  His  utterance  was  deliberate,  perhaps  too  much  so  to 
suit  the  mass  of  hearers ;  but  it  was  markea  by  an  evident  sincerity 
and  solemnity  that  were  well  fitted  to  make  an  impression.  S(e 
would  occasionally  deliver  a  sentence  with  an  air  of  majesty,  and  a 
degree  of  unction  that  would  make  it  quite  irreaistible.  We  remem- 
ber, for  instance,  to  have  heard  him  relate,  in  a  New  Year's  sermon 
on  the  text  ^'How  old  art  thou?"  the  well  known  anecdote  of  the 
Roman  Emperor,  exclaiming  at  the  close  of  a  day  which  had 
gone  to  waste,  ^^  Oh,  I  have  lost  a  day!"  and  it  seemed  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  the  exclamation  should  have  been  uttered  in  a  way  to 
secure  to  it  a  higher  effect.  Still  he  could  not  be  considered  an  im- 
passioned preacher;  and  his  manner  was  characterized  rather  by 
quiet  dignity,  and  occasionally  by  genuine  pathos,  than  by  any 
remarkable  versatility  or  vigour.  ^But  his  discourses  were  decidedly 
superior  to  his  manner  of  delivering  them.  He  never  shot  at  ran- 
dom ;  he  always  had  a  distinct  object  in  view,  and  he  went  deliber- 
ately and  skilfully  to  work  to  accomplish  it.    There  was  the  same 
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Bymmetrj  about  his  sermoDB  as  there  was  about  his  character,  every 
thing  was  in  its  right  place.  If  jQa  did  not  expect  to  be  thrilled  by 
such  overwhelming  passages  as  you  might  sometimes  hear  from 
Mason  or  Chalmers,  yon  knew  that  you  would  never  be  shocked  by 
anything  of  doubtful  propriety.  You  expected  that  everything  in 
the  service  would  be  fitting  and  reverent,  and  every  way  up  to  the 
dignity  of  the  pulpit;  and  you  were  never  disappointed.  No  man 
was  farther  than  Dr.  Miller  from  that  miserable  affectation  that 
throws  together  dry  and  doubtful  speculations,  at  best  the  refuse  of 
philosophy,  and  then  calls  the  heap  of  chaos  that  is  thus  produced  a 
gospel  sermon.  While  his  preaching  was  not  common  place  in  any 
worse  sense  than  the  Sible  is  so,  he  had  no  ambition  for  originality 
that  led  him  to  stray  beyond  the  Sible  for  the  material  of  his  dis- 
courses; and  while  he  was  satisfied  with  what  he  found  there,  "Bis 
object  seemed  to  be  to  work  it  up  in  a  manner  which  should  best 
subserve  the  great  objects  of  his  ministry.  We  would  respectfully 
suggest  to  some  of  our  young  ministers  who,  in  their  dread  of  being 
found  in  a  beaten  track,  seem  in  danger  of  neutralizing  divine  truth, 
if  not  of  cutting  a  track  for  themselves  outside  of  the  Bible,  that 
they  had  better  gather  up  as  many  of  Dr.  Miller's  printed  sermons 
as  they  can,  and  study  and  inwardly  digest  them,  until  they  have 
learned  from  him  that  light  is  better  than  darkness,  order  better  than 
confusion,  and  the  simple  verities  of  God's  word  better  than  a 
dreamy  philosophy. 

As  a  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Miller  was  alike 
able  and  faithful.  He  gave  to  his  work  all  the  energies  of  his  mind 
and  body ;  and  even  after  the  infirmities  of  age  had  so  accumulated 
upon  him  that  he  might  have  reasonably  found  an  apology  for  relax- 
ing, if  not  altogether  discontinuing,  his  labours,  he  still  continued  to 
perform  the  full  amount  of  service  demanded  by  his  professorship. 
His  lectures  were  always  highly  appropriate  and  instructive ;  and 
while  they  were  evidently  the  result  of  much  thought  and  investiga- 
tion, and  were  so  admirably  perspicuous  and  well  arranged  that  they 
could  be  easily  remembered,  they  were  always  written  with  excellent 
taste,  and  sometimes,  where  description  was  called  for,  were  marked 
by  great  rhetorical  beauty.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  students  of 
the  Seminary  he  was  quite  as  much  the  father  as  the  professor ;  and 
if  a  record  of  all  his  kind  offices  towards  his  pupils,  many  of  which 
were  a  matter  of  profound  secrecy,  could  be  displayed,  we  doubt  not 
that  it  would  greatly  exceed  any  estimate  which  those  who  appreciate 
his  beneficence  most  highly  have  ever  formed. 

Every  one  knows  that  Dr.  Miller  was  not  only  an  honest  but  earnest 
Presbyterian.  He  stood  up  manfully  to  resist  anything  that  seemed 
to  him  to  jeopard  the  order  or  the  purity  of  the  church  ;  and  though 
he  was  eminently  a  man  of  peace,  yet  he  was  not  so  in  any  such  sense 
as  to  be  willing  to  compromise  what  he  believed  to  be  the  interests 
of  truth  and  piety.  He  would  sometimes  utter  himself  with  great 
strength,  perhaps  we  should  say  severity,  in  respect  to  those  whom 
he  deemed  unfaithful  to  their  obligations  as  Presbyterian  ministers ; 
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but  yet  his  spirit  in  controversy  was  generally  forbearing  and  con* 
ciliatory.  He  was  not  at  all  liaJ!)le  to  the  charge  of  sectarianism,  in 
any  offensive  sense ;  while  he  loved  and  venerated  his  own  church 
above  any  other,  beUeving  as  he  did  that  she  is  nearest  to  the  scrip- 
tural standard,  he  loved  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sin- 
cerity. Even  those  whom  he  considered  as  not  holding  the  Head, 
he  treated,  whenever  he  came  in  contact  with  them,  with  all  due  kind- 
ness and  respect ;  and  we  happen  to  know  instances  of  this  kind,  in 
which  his  offices  of  civility  and  good-will  have  been  afterwards  re- 
spectfully and  gratefully  acknowledged. 

As  a  writer.  Dr.  Miller  is  certainly  found  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
American  clergymen.  With  the  exception  of  his  "  Beview  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  productions  of  his  pen 
are  immediately  connected  with  matters  theological  or  ecclesiastical. 
His  controversial  writings,  especially  those  relating  to  Episcopacy, 
are,  for  perspicuity,  dignity,  and  we  may  add  effective  reasoning, 
quite  a  model.  His  ^^  Letters  to  Unitarians,"  though  bold  and  un- 
compromising, show  great  familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  great 
adroitness  in  the  management  of  it.  His  '^  Letters  to  Presbj^terians" 
were  admirably  adapted  to  the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  and 
we  hope  will  outlive  by  centuries  the  exigency  that  produced  them. 
We  remember  to  have  heard  the  President  of  Harvard  College,  who 
was  himself  once  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Miller,  render 
the  strongest  testimony  to  his  character  as  a  writer,  particularly  in 
respect  to  everything  connected  with  rhetorical  propriety. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  whether  an  effort  should  not  be  made 
to  bring  out  Dr.  Miller's  works  in  a  uniform  edition.  Not  only  are 
they  intrinsically  worthy  of  preservation,  but,  more  than  the  pro- 
ductions of  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries,  they  have  taken  their 
hue  from  passing  events,  and  are  therefore  eminently  fitted  to  illus- 
trate our  ecclesiastical  history  during  the  period  in  which  he  has 
lived. 

Dr.  Miller's  highest  attraction,  after  all,  was  that  he  was  great  in 
goodness.  Not  only  was  he  endowed  by  the  God  of  nature  with 
superior  moral  qualities,  but  these  qualities  were  moulded  by  the  God 
of  peace  into  an  exalted  specimen  of  Christian  excellence.  He  was 
eminently  conscientious,  disinterested,  and  devout.  Condescending 
in  indifferent  matters,  he  always  stood  firm  to  his  own  convictions, 
where-  anything  important  was  involved.  He  was  meek,  humble, 
patient,  and  forgiving.  He  moved  about  in  society,  exhibiting  the 
graces  of  nature  in  attractive  combination  with  the  higher  graces  of 
the  spirit.  In  his  latter  years,  he  was  reverenced  as  a  patriarch,  and 
there  was  widenspread  and  hearty  mourning  when  he  went  down  to 
his  grave.  *  *  S. 
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ONE  OF  THE  EARLY  MINISTEES. 

New  York^  September  ith^  1852. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  your  remarks  on  Makemie's  Lettersi  published 
in  your  May  No.,  you  observe  that  ^^  these  Letters  show  that 
Presbyterian  ministers  had  preceded  Francis  Makemie  in  evangelical 
labours  in  this  country,  or  at  least  were  contemporaneous  with 
him." 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  fact,  recorded  by  Rev.  Dr* 
Calamy  in  his  ^^  Nonconformists'  Memorial/'  relative  to  the  Rev. 
Matthew  JEKU^  a  native  of  the  city  of  York.  He  graduated  M.A. 
at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Thirsk,  a  market  town  about  twenty  miles  north-west  of  York.  He 
was  ejected  for  non-conformity  by  the  Bartholomew  Act  in  1662,  and 
was  afterwards  employed  as  a  chaplain  at  Gatton,  about  eighteen 
miles  south  of  London.  No  temptations,  though  freely  offered,  could 
induce  him  to  conform.  ^^  Though  he  had  a  tender  constitution^" 
it  is  said,  '^  he  determined  upon  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  He 
embarked  with  little  besides  a  few  clothes,  a  Bible,  a  concordance, 
and  a  small  parcel  of  MSS.  He  fixed  at  Charles  t^ounty  in  Mary- 
land, in  1669,  where  a  brighter  scene  began  to  open,  and  he  had  a 
prospect  of  considerable  usefulness  in  the  ministry,  and  of  a  good 
advantage  by  his  labours  in  temporal  respects.  But  new  truths 
afterwards  arose,  which  greatly  disappointed  his  hopes."  No  other 
particulars  are  given  of  his  American  experience.  He  is  described 
as  '*  a  man  of  ready  abilities,  a  good  scholar,  a  serious,  warm,  and 
lively  preacher,  and  of  a  free  and  generous  spirit." 

Mr.  Hill  was,  in  all  probability,  a  Presbyterian.  Dr.  Calamy  had 
a  copy  of  his  testimonials,  but  does  not  state  what  they  were.  Is 
there  any  record  of  Mr.  Hill's  labours  in  Charles  county,  Md.,  of 
its  neighbourhood?  Is  there  any  mode  by  which  the  matter  may  be 
investigated  ?  If  some  of  your  readers  in  that  section  of  the  country 
would  make  the  needful  inquiries,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
information  respecting  this  pioneer  of  non^conformity  in  that  region 
may  be  elicited.  E.  F.  H. 

[We  thank  our  correspondent  for  sending  the  above  scrap  of 
history.  Incidents  of  this  kind,  apparently  trivial,  stir  up  the  spirit 
of  inquiry,  and  often  lead  to  interesting  and  important  historical 
discoveries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  our  brethren  who  have 
a  taste  for  such  pursuits,  and  who  gather  up  items  of  curious  and 
instructive  investigation  in  the  course  of  their  reading,  will  compare 
notes  through  the  Presbyterian  Magazine.  Let  us  gather  up  the 
fragments  of  our  history.  Our  Baltimore  brethren  who  are  so 
actively  engaged  in  Church  Extension,  are  fraternally  requested  to 
extend  their  inquiries  into  paries  county,  and  find  out  something, 
if  possible,  about  Matthew  Hill.— J&d.] 
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%tiim  nnb  Crititiam^ 


OuTLDnss  or  Mosal  Sozbvgi.  Bj  A.  AuxAXDSiiy  D.  D.,  late  ProfsMor  in  the  Theological 
Sominaiy  at  Prinoeton,  N.  J.  Kew  Tork.  ChQrle$  3erihn«r,  145  Nassaa  Street  [Price 
76  cents.    Pages  272,  duodeoimo.] 

'^  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh/'  The  old  mam,  philosophical  discourses 
on  lofty  subjects  of  science  and  morals.  We  see  him  once  more  in  his 
chair ;  hear  his  pleasant  voice  of  varying  intonation ;  are  awed  by  his  rev- 
erend and  modest  mien ;  observe  his  quick,  flashing,  thoaghtfnl  eye  ^  and 
receive  with  intuitive  and  glowing  acknowledgment  his  majestic  truth. 
This  volume  is  on  themes  naturally  belonging  to  Dr.  Alexander's  domain. 
He  was  a  great  philosopher.  We  have  a  matured  digest  of  his  best  and 
last  meditations.  He  gave  the  work  in  charge  to  his  two  sons,  ^'  after  hav- 
ing, no  doubt,  offered  it  to  Gtod  in  many  of  his  solicitous  and  elevated 
thoughts  during  the  preparation/'  An  introduction  by  his  sons  oontains  a  dis- 
criminating and  intensely  interesting  explanation  of  the  general  aim  of  the 
book,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  its  preparation.  The  expectations  of  the 
public  will,  we  think,  be  fully  met.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  Dr. 
Alexander's  Outlines  of  Moral  Science  are  the  following.  1.  It  is  philoso- 
phy confining  itself  within  the  right  limits  of  reason.  Dr.  Alexander  had 
too  much  common  sense  to  overstep  the  line  of  investigation,  which  sepa- 
rates between  lawful  and  visionary  speculation.  The  venerable  philosopher 
had  no  taste  for  serial  voyages.  He  did  not  like  to  leave  terra  firma.  His 
Outlines  contain  no  transcendentalism,  no  ambitious  grasping  for  what  is 
beyond  the  human  intellect,  no  crudities  of  '^  science  falsely  so  called."  But 
the  work  exhibits  a  genuine  and  profound  philosophy,  resting  satisfied  wi^ 
the  boundaries  which  God  has  i^ixed  to  me  human  mind.  2.  It  is  philo- 
sophy in  search  of  ftmdamental  principles.  In  the  language  of  the  Intro- 
duction, the  work  ^'  does  not  descend  therefore  to  the  more  usual  and  fiir 
easier  work  of  gathering,  naming,  and  tabling  the  human  duties.  This  la- 
bour he  did  not  undervalue;  indeed  it  was  part  of  his  course  of  instruc- 
tions ;  and  his  unfinished  manuscripts  contain  large  contributions  towards 
a  separate  work  in  this  kind|  embracing  even  all  the  range  of  duties  which 
are  properly  Christian,  and  even  ecclesiastical.  But  the  treatise  now  pre- 
sented was  intended  to  lay  foundations  and  elucidate  principles ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  upon  the  Philosophy  of  Morals."  8.  Dr.  Alexander's  is  a  phi- 
losophy sagacious  and  discriminating  in  its  conclusions.  Few  minds  were 
ever  more  dear-sighted  in  their  survey,  more  skilful  in  hitting  error  a  death- 
blow, or  more  tenacious  to  honour  the  truth  in  the  simple  dignity  and  excel- 
lence of  its  claims.  His  chapters  on  the  authority  of  conscience,  moral 
agency,  motives,  the  nature  of  virtue,  &c.,  are  specimens  of  philosophical 
analysis  as  profound  as  unpretending.  4.  We  have  here  philosophy  made 
comprehensible  to  the  common  mass  of  intelligent  readers.  Moral  truth  is. 
generally  simple,  and  may  be  understood  by  those  who  modestly  apply  them- 
selves to  its  acquisition.  There  are  indeed  many  abstruse  questions,  but 
Dr.  Alexander  does  not  darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.  So 
iiur  as  he  himself  understands  the  truth,  he  makes  others  understand  it 
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without  leading  them  Hiroa^  the  mysterioaaly-paths  of  complicated  specu- 
lation and  phraseology,  o.  Another  characteristic  is,  that  his  philosophy 
is  the  basis  of  a  sound  theology.  Bevelation  and  reason  are  coincident  in 
their  conclusions.  Sound  theology  has  a  basis  in  true  philosophy.  The 
relation  between  these  mighty  themes  is  luminously  unfolded  in  the  volume 
before  us.  Evangelical  divinity  need  have  no  fear  of  genuine  science.  The 
different  departments  of  knowledge  compose  an  harmonious  aggregate  of 
systematic  truth,  defended  alike  by  reason  and  scripture. 

These  outlines  of  Moral  Science  will  be  an  invaluable  guide  to  our  youth 
of  both  sexes,  and  especially  to  young  men  who  are  studying  for  the  minis- 
try. The  volume  will  be  a  standard  text  book  for  institutions  of  learning. 
Our  religious  academies  and  colleges  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves  of  the 
mature  and  sedate  results  of  Dr.  Alexander's  philosophical  investigations. 
We  know  'of  no  book  on  Moral  Science  which  will  compare  with  it  in  the 
clear  setting  forth  of  clementaiy  and  fundamental  truths.  The  venerable 
professor,  than  whom  none  had  a  clearer  view  of  the  wants  of  students,  de- 
signed the  work,  in  some  measure,  for  them  as  a  text  book  in  moral  sci- 
ence.    The  preface  says : 

"  One  of  the  reasons  which  imprelled  Dr.  Alexander,  at  a  stage  of  life  which 
was  encumbered  with  cares  and  infirmities,  to  address  himself  to  this  toilsome 
composition,  was  the  desire  to  furnish  a  Manual  for  the  Tounjr  men  of  AmeTica. 
in  our  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  and  other  schools.  He  was  repeatedlj 
besought  to  supply  such  a  volume,  and  never  wavered  in  his  persuasion  that  ifc 
was  necessarv;  especially  when  he  saw  with  pain  to  what  an  extent  the 
place  of  a  class  book  was  occupied  by  the  great  but  dangerous  work  of 
Archdeacon  Paley.  In  common  with  other  sound  ethical  inquiries  he  recog- 
nized the  value  of  President  Wayland's  labours,  and  the  eloquence  and  richness 
of  Dr.  Chalmers'  striking  but  n*agmentarv  contributions.  Yet  he  thought  he 
saw  room  for  a  brief  hand  book,  level  to  the  capacitv  of  all ;  and  he  had  a  na- 
tural and  pardonable  desire  common  to  all  original  thinkers,  to  give  vent  to  lua 
own  opinions  in  his  own  order." 

We  cannot  give  to  the  reader,  who  has  not  the  volume  before  him,  a 
better  idea  of  its  general  scope  than  by  exhibiting  the  table  of  contents: 

Chapter  1.  Conscience,  or  the  Moral  Faculty.  2.  The  Moral  Faculty,  Origi- 
nal and  Universal.  3.  A  Moral  Faculty  being  supposed,  whether  its  Dictates 
are  Uniform.  4.  How  far  all  men  are  agreed  in  their  Moral  Judgments. 
5.  Whether  Conscience  is  the  same  as  the  Understanding,  or  a  Faculty  Different 
from  and  Independent  of  it  6.  The  Moral  Sense  Compared  with  Taste. 
7.  Moral  Obligation.  8.  The  Supremacy  of  Conscience.  9.  Whether  we  al- 
ways do  Right  by  Obeying  the  Dictates  of  Conscience.  10.  Whether  there  is  in 
the  Mind  a  Law  or  Rule^  by  which  Man  Judges  of  the  Morality  of  Particular 
Actions?  11.  The  Moral  Feeling  which  accompanies  every  Moral  Judgment. 
12.  Belief  in  God,  as  Connected  with  the  Operation  of  Conscience.  13.  Moral 
Agency,  and  what  is  Necessary  to  it  14.  Man  a  Moral  Agent.  15.  Man  not 
Under  a  Fatal  Necessity.  16.  Man's  Direction  and  Oovemment  of  his  Actions, 
and  his  Consequent  Responsibility.  17.  Objections  to  the  Uniform  Influence 
of  Motives.  18.  Summary  View  of  Liberty.  19.  The  Kind  of  Indifference 
which  has  been  considered  Essential  to  Free  Agency.  20.  Whether  Men  are 
accountable  for  -their  Motives,  or  whether  Desires  and  Affections  which  precede 
Volition,  have  a  Moral  Character  ?  21.  The  Division  of  Motives  into  Rational 
and  Animal.  22.  Whether  Morality  belongs  to  Principles  as  well  as  Acts,  or  is 
confined  to  acts  alone?  23.  Moral  Habits.  24.  The  Nature  of  Virtue.  25.  The 
Nature  of  Virtue,  continued.  Different  Hypotheses.  26.  The  Nature  of  Virtue, 
continued.  27.  Whether  Tirtue  and  Vice  belong  only  to  Actions  ?  .  28.  The 
Author  of  our  Being  considered  in  Relation  to  Moral  Science.  29.  The  Phe- 
nomena of  the  Universe.    30.  Duties  of  Man  to  the  Creator  as  thus  Manifested. 
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A  Dncouitsiy  Delivered  at  the  opeaim;  of  the  WeefcmlBster  Cbarob,  Baltimore,  July  4tb, 
1852.  By  JoBM  C.  Backus,  Pastor  of  the  First  Preabjterian  Church,  Baltimore.  S.  Goi- 
tean.    1852. 

The  WestmiuBter  PresbyteriaQ  Churoh  is  a  noble  monument  of  the  Church 
Extension  spirit  of  Baltimore.  Would  that  a  similar  spirit  prevailed  in  all 
our  cities !  The  Westminster  Church  is  a^beautiful  bmlding,  and  in  a  fine 
and  flourishing  part  of  the  city.  It  is  .located  on  a  burial  ground,  belonging 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  but  is  so  oo|istruoted  on  arches  as  not  to 
disturb,  we  believe,  the  graves  of  the  honoured  dead.  Its  location  suggested 
the  selection  of  the  text,  ''He  being  dead  yet  speaketh.''  The  lessons  which 
come  from  the  surrounding  graves  are  forcibly,  tenderly  and  eloquently  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Backus.  1.  In  the  first  place,  the  remains  of  the  Others 
speak  to  us  of  ^  religious  system  which  they  established.  Under  this  head 
Dr.  Backus  presents  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Westminster  system. 
1.  In  matters  of  outward  worship  Presbyterianism  is  free  from  the  impo- 
sitions and  commandments  of  men.  2.  In  Christian  doctrine  it  acknow- 
ledges God  alone  to  be  Lord  of  the  conscience.  3.  In  practical  duties 
it  is  a  life-giving  system.  II.  Another  important  lesson'  is  derived  from 
the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  fathers.  '  Less  than  a  century  ago,  ten  or 
twelve  families  set  up  the  worship  of  God  in  the  citv  of  Baltimore ;  now 
ten  church  edifices,  capable  of  holding  nearly  10,000  persons,  open  their 
doors  to  the  oongregations  of  their  descendants.  HE.  Solemn  and  impres- 
sive lessons  on  death  form  appropriately  the  concluding  part  of  the  dis- 
oomrse.  The  appendix  contains  an  interesting  history  of  the  origin  and  ex- 
tension of  Presbyterianism  in  Baltimore,  in  the  course  of  which  the  worthy 
writer  takes  special  care  to  omit  all  allusion  to  himself;  which  is  tne  more 
pardonable  beeause  he  is  wdl  known  to  be  the  enterprising  originator  and 
skilful  executive  manager  in  the  recent  movements  for  Church  extension. 
Due  honour  is  given  to  Drs.  Breckinridge  and  Plumer.  A  fine  lithographic 
engraving  is  the  ornamental  frontispiece  of  the  pamphlet.  Its  typographi- 
cal execution  reflects  credit  on  our  laborious  and  beloved  brother,  the  pub- 
lisher. On  the  whole,  we  have  never  read  a  discourse  with  more  unmingled 
aatisfaction.  Its  talent,  spirit  and  literature  harmonise  with  the  interest 
and  importance  of  the  occasion.  We  expect  to  give  a  long  extract  in  oar 
next  number.  It  is  right  that  those,  who  know  how  to  get  up  churches, 
should  also  know  how  to  get  up  sermons.  May  God  reward  and  bless  the 
Church  Extension  Presbyterians  of  Baltimore  I 


BovAinSM  AT  Ron.    Letters  io  the  Hon.  Roger  B.  Taney,  Cfhief  Jostlee  of  the  Unitad 
Statea.    By  Kibwak.    Sixth  Bdition.  -Harper  A  Brothers,  N.  Y.    1862. 

The  best  place,  after  all,  to  learn  Romanism  is  at  Home.  Popery  is  best 
seen  at  the  seat  of  the  Pope.  Eirwan  knew  this.  Nothing  could  satisfy 
his  curiosity  for  Roman  knowledge  but  eye-sight.  He  had  toiled  over  old 
tomes,  and  sifted  the  demi-Pagan  system  in  the  abstract;  but  he  must 
needs  go  to  Italy,  like  the  artiste,  to  complete  his  master-picture,  and  perfect 
his  skilL 

Dr.  Murray  has  blown  a  blast  against  this  legion  of  evils,  whose  echoes 
will  reverberate  throughout  the  seven  hills.  He  went  out  like  a  warrior 
with  his  drawn  sword.  To  contend  for  the  truth  was  his  fixed  aim.  This 
is  apparent  throughout  his  volume. 

Kurwan  demonstrates. throughout  hb  work  the  Pasan  origin  of  most  of 
the  observances  which  give  character  to  Roman  Catholic  worship.  <<  Pa- 
ganism  in  Italy"  is  synonymoas  with  <^  Romanism  at  Home/'    Holy  water. 
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incense,  candles,  images,  reCcs,  &c.,  are  the  miserable  remnants  of  Pagan 
idolatry,  snatched  up  by  the  '^  mother  of  harlots"  to  carnalize  Christianity 
for  her  own  evil  ends.  The  skilful  description  in  a  letter,  dated  A.  D.,  90, 
on  page  82-88,  of  the  Pagan  religion  in  Rome,  applies  equally  well  to  the 
Papal  religion  in  1852.  Eirwan  gives  a  feaifol  account  of  praolacal 
Christianity  in  the  city  where  the  Pope  ezalteth  himself  above  lOl  that  is 
called  God. 

The  sixth  thoumndy  which  Kirwan's  new  work  has  already  reached, 
shows  that  his  intellectual  vigour,  fine  descriptive  powers,  and  animated  wit, 
are  appreciated  by  the  reading  public.  Italy  and  Ireland  have  been  thor* 
oughly  exposed  in  the^  works  of  Eorwan  and  Dr.  DilL 


DiYiHi  PeovidkkoSi  te  the  Risb,  Pboorkss  avb  Missioit  of  thb  AvEBfcAK  Pkoplb  :  A 
Disooarse  delivered' in  the  Broadway  Ohnroh,  ChelBea,  by  the  Bev.  Joseph  A.  Copp,  pas- 
tor.   Boeton. 

Divine  Providence  towards  our  nation  is  traced  in  an  instructive  manner, 
I.  In  the  causes,  remote  and  immediate,  which  led  to  our  national  exist- 
ence, n.  In  the  men  selected  for  the  important  work  of  first  settlement. 
III.  In  some  remarkable  interpositions  in  their  behalf.  lY.  In  the  general 
patriotism  of  our  leading  statesmen.  The  discourse  was  preached  on  the 
4th  of  July. 

RiDiKPnoii'B  Dawh:  or  Biognnhieal  Stndlea  in  the  Old  Testament  Historyand  Propheej. 
In  Eleven  Leetares.  By  N.  C.  Burt,  Pastor  of  the  PresbTterian  Choroh,  Springfield. 
Ohio.  •Smith  and  EngUsh.    Philadelphia.    1852. 

This  is  a  book  for  profitable  and  interesting  reading,  and  we  particularly 
recommend  it  to  all  students  of  Scripture,  Sunday  school  teachers,  &c.  The 
main  design  of  the  author  is  to  show  that  the  different  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  historv,  in  their  connection,  reveal  a  providential  plan ;  that  the 
01(1  Testament  history  is  a  history  of  Redemption ;  that  the  Old  T^tameni 
dispensation  is  vitally  connected  with  the  New ;  and  that  thus  the  Old  Tes« 
tament'is  a  Christian  book  to  be  read  by  all  Christians.  The  writer  connects 
his  materials  with  the  personal  history  of  representative  characters.  Thus 
he  unites  Abel  and  the  Antediluvian  period,  Abraham  and  the  Patriarchal, 
Joseph  and  the.  Bondage,  Moses  and  the  Wandering,  Joshua  and  the  con* 
quest  of  Canaan,  Ruth  and  the  period  of  the  Judges,  David  and  the  Mon* 
archy.  An  acknowledgment  is  made  of  obligation  to  professor  J.  Addison 
Alexander,  whose  course  of  lectures  in  the  Theological  Seminaiy  at  Princeton 
suggested  some  of  the  topics  and  illustrations.  Few  can  fail  to  derive 
instruction  from  this  pleasant  and  fertile  little  volume.  May  the  writer  go 
on  and  prosper. 

DnriNB  pROYamrcig  nr  Ammoiv  Hibtort  aitd  Politics  :  A  Dieeonne  delivered  in  th« 
Second  Presbyterian  Chnroh,  New  Branswicki  N.  J.,  on  July  4th,  1852.  By  the  Bey. 
Isaac  N.  Bbamvov,  Pastor. 

Mr.  Shannon  has  put  forth  an  uncommonly  interesting  sermon.  His 
object  is  to  give  a  brief  religious  view  of  our  history,  and  of  our  polifical 
institutions.  He  considers  that  the  history  of  this  nation  naturally  &lls 
into  three  general  periods  of  nearly  equal  length.  The  first  may  be  called 
the  period  of  colonization,  and  extends  from  the  establishment  of  the  first 
permanent  colony  in  Virginia,  in  1607,  to  the  abdication  of  James  II.,  in 
1688.    The  seooiid  period  in  that  of  colonial  government^  extending  from 
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the  accession  of  William,  Prino«  of  OraDge,  to  the  British  ihrone,  in  1689| 
to  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence,  in  1776.  Our  third  his- 
torical period  extends  from  the  Reyolution  to  the  present  time,  and  may  be 
called  that  of  the  American  Constitution, 

Mr.  Shannon  then  considers  some  features  of  God's  providential  plan,  in 
the  working  of  onr  institutions.  1.  Ood  evidently  intended  to  produce  a 
new  type  of  national  character  more  vigorous  and  intellectual  than  any 
which  previously  existed.  2.  Divine  wisdom  intended  to  develope  here  the 
principles  of  a  i^ee  political  government.  3.  Another  great  principle  to  be 
illustrated  was  the  self-sustaining  scheme  of  church  organization.  All  these 
points  are  well  argued,  and  the  discourse  concludes  with  suitable  practical 
remarks  about  our  gratitude  for  the  past  and  our  responsibility  for  the  future. 

Address  bbforb  thx  LimtART  Sochtibs  of  Xavatsttb  CoLLses,  Pa.— By  the  Rew 
Stmitks  C.  Heitrt,  D.  I).,  of  Cranbnry,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Henry  is  a  popular  man  before  an  audience,  both  as  a  writer  and 
speaker.  His  subject  was  ^'  the  union  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture ; 
the  ornament  of  all  true  scholarship.''  The  discourse  abounds  in  good 
thoughts,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  educational  literature. 

A  Contrast  betvreeir  the  erroneous  assertions  of  Professor  SohafF,  and  the  Testioiony  of 
credible  Ecclesiastical  Historians  in  regard  t6  the  btatb  of  the  Christian  Church  di 
THE  HiDDLB  AGES.    By  the  RcT.  J.  J.  Jamewat,  B.  B.    Kew  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Schaff,  in  one  of  his  publications,  took  occasion  to  laud  the  Church 
of  the  middle  ages,  its  religious  spirit,  political  influence,  magnificent  cathe* 
drals,  rich  paintings,  loftv  music,  theological  and  poetic  literature,  &c. 
Dr.  Janeway,  having  no  faith  in  external  pomp,  popish  ceremonials,  church 
vanities,  and  doctrinal  heresies,  brings  the  Professor  up  to  the  bar  of  history, 
and  makes  him  listen  to  an  array  of  testimony  which,  if  'he  that  hath  ears 
hears,  most  sound  not  only  like  a  '^  contrast,"  but  like  awful  truth.  Dr. 
Janeway  has  hit  upon  a  good  expedient  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  and 
produced  a  publication  worthy  of  his  Protestant  spirit  and  evangelical  char- 
acter.    Among  his  concluding  paragraphs,  he  says : 

''  If  they  [Professors  Shaff  and  Nevin]  are  inclined  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Home,  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  madonnas  and  saints,  we  feel 
inclined  to  remain  at  home  and  worship  the  only  true  object  of  worship, 
who  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another." 

The  Limro  Pttlpit  :  Containing  eighteen  orig^al  and  practical  Disconrses  from  eminent 
liring  DiTines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Editor,  tho 
Rev.  Elijah  Wilson,  by  George  W.  BethunCi  D.  D.,  Phila. 

The  editor  of  this  publication,  which  will  soon  be  issued  from  the  press, 
is  the  Kev.  Elijah  Wilson,  one  of  our  worthy  ministers,  who  is  afflicted  with 
the  loss  of  sight.  Brother  Wilson  adopts  this  plan  of  usefulness  as  good 
in  itself,  and  as  consistent  with  his  ability  to  execute  it;  he  being,  with  the 
aid  of  a  little  boy,  one  of  the  best  colporteurs  in  our  church.  The  volume* 
will  probably  be  as  good  a  collection  of  original  sermons  as  can  be  expected 
from  the  press.  The  writers  are  Drs.  Hodge,  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  Junkin, 
Scott,  Smyth,  Sprague,  McGill,  J.  C.  Lord,  W.  Lord,  Yeomans,  J.  TV.  Al- 
exander, Boardman,  McDowell,  J.  H.  Jones,  Leybum,  J.  T.  Smith,  and 
Humphrey.  The  typography,  paper,  &c.,  will  be  of  fine  quality ;  and  the 
book  must  have  a  large  sale,  both  from  its  own  intrinsic  merit,  and  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  is  issued.  It  will  be  published  on  the  first  of 
November. 
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American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. — 
During  the  year,  46  labourers  have  been  sent  out,  inclading  14  ordained 
ministers.  Receipts  during  the  year  $301,732  70.  Missionary  sUUiotu 
111.  Total  number  of  labourers  in  the  field,  sent  out  from  this  county, 
401,  of  whom  163  are  ordained  ministers ;  natiye  helpers  245,  of  whom  43 
are  preachers;, making  the  total  of  labourers  646.  Printing  presses  11, 
and  52,225,203  pages  printed  during  the  year.  Churches  98 ;  total  com- 
municants 24,386 ;  added  during  the  year  1276.  In  Educational  depart- 
mefitj  10  seminaries,  with  485  pupils ;  17  other  boarding  schools,  with  484 
pupils ;  and  783  Free  schools,  (of  whom  441  supported  by  Hawaiian 
government,)  containing  22,595  pupils,  (of  whom  supported  by  ditto 
12,949) ;  making  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  institutions  23,564. 

Religious  Persecution  and  Aggression  in  France. — Sir  OuUen 
Eardhy  has  recently  written  a  long  letter  about  celigious  peraecution  in 
France,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts : 

''  The  facte  may  be  stated  in  two  words, — ^re-action  against  Protesfaintasm  in 
France,  and  Popish  action  upon  England.  Persecution  and  aggression ; — ^the 
most  unblushing,  the  most  universal,  the  most  desperate  porsecation, — a  perse- 
cution in  which  the  powers  of  Church  and  State  are  combined  as  for  a  last 
effort ;  and  an  aggression  of  which  I  am  certain  that  neither  the  extent  nor  the 
quarter  from  whence  it  comes  are  adequately  appreciated  in  our  country. 

"  First,  as  to  persecution.  It  would  make  this  letter  far  too  long  to  enter  into 
details.  One  general  fact  is  important  to  be  noted-:— the  attacks  are  more 
directed  against  the  national  Protestant  Churches  than  against  the  Dissenters. 
Both  are  attacked ;  but,  account  for  it  as  you  will,  the  preponderance  of  the 
assault  is  against  the  Established  Lutheran  and  Reformed  bodies.  I  could  teO 
you  of  churches  closed  by  force  by  armed  men  without  a  shadow  of  right  I 
could  tell  you  of  prosperous  and  frequented  schools  stopped,  on  the  plea  that 
Protestantism  is  an  immoral,  obscene,  socialist  system.  I  beg  to  assure  yon, 
whatever  contrary  opinion  may  have  been  entertained  by  some  generally  well- 
informed  persons  in  London,  there  are  no  two  opinions  among  the  leading 
Protestants  in  Paris.  All  expect  days  of  the  fiercest  persecution.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  Established  Churches,  or  of  Dissenting  Churches,  but  a  question  of 
Lfe  and  death  for  the  gospel  in  France. 

*'  The  Jesuits  are  at  the  same  time  making  gigantic  efforts  upon  England. 
We  talk  of  Papal  aggression ;  of  the  multiplication  of  Romanist  chapels,  and 
priests,  and  Jesuits,  and  schools ;  of  the  perversions  of  many  who  have  passed 
over  to  Rome,  and  the  conversions  of  multitudes  who  would  be  more  respectable 
^if  they  did  the  same.  We  talk  of  these  things  as  if  they  came  &om  Rome. 
From  Rome  ecclesiastical  they  do  come ;  but  geographically  they  come  from 
France.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  has  its  centre  at  Lyons. 
One-sixth,  I  am  told,  of  the  amount  expended  by  l^at  Society  for  Uie  Popish 
missions  to  the  world  is  expended  upon  the  British  islands.  France,  moreover, 
is  organized  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  societies  for  the  conversion  of 
England." 

English  Convocation  op  Clergy. — Every  dissolution  of  Parliament 
involyes  two  general  elections — one  for  the  State,  and  another  for  the 
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Church.  While  the  coanlies  and  boroughs  retnm  members  for  Parliament, 
the  yarioQB  Archdeaooniies  of  the  Church  of  England  are  busy  returning 
proctors  to  represent  ihem  in  the  Lower  House  of  CouYocation.  This 
fiurce — for  it  is  no  other— has  been  regularly  enacted  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  The  proctors  are  elected,  but  they  do  not  meet,  because 
the  royal  assent  is  necessary  to  CouTocation  entering  upon  business ;  and 
that  royal  assent  has  never  been  granted  since  1735,  and  is  not  more  likely 
to  be  granted  now  than  it  was  on  the  first  time  of  its  refusal.  But  though 
the  royal  feeling,  as  expressed  through  a  long  succession  of  Ministers,  has 
been  unvarying,  the  feelings  of  the  clergy  themselves  have  of  late  years 
undergone  a  considerable  change ;  and  there  has  been  a  passionate  desire 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  High  Church  clergy  to  have  the  power 
of  self-legislation  exercised  through  its  ancient  order  of  Convocation. 

Free  Church  Seminary  in  Holland. — A  lady  of  Amsterdam,  Mrs. 
Judith  Zeelty  has  devoted  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  a  new  building, 
worth  910,000,  together  with  an  endowment  amounting  to  the  same  sum, 
''  in  order  that  the  money  and  buildings  may  be  bestowed  on  home  and 
foreign  missions  in  connection  with  Holland ;  and  as  soon  as  ciroumstances 
permit,  a  theological  seminary  be  established.  Its  principles  are  to  be 
grounded  on  the  Confession  of  the  Dutch  Eeformed  Church,  and  the  direc- 
tion and  instruction  open  to  Separatists  and  non-Separatists.''  The  Free 
Church,  having  the  sole  property  and  control  of  the  institution,  is  to  nomi- 
nate members  of  both  communions,  as  well  as  of  its  own,  to  take  the  ordi- 
nary mansigement  of  its  affairs.  The  great  object  is  to  found  a  Seminary 
for  training  evangelists  and  colporteurs,  to  make  known  the  gospel  in 
Holland,  and  elsewhere. 

Relioion  in  Holland. — ^Yital  Christianity  retained  its  position  in, 
Holland  with  more  success  than  in  Germany.  A  considerable  proportion, 
however,  of  the  national  churches  became  infected  with  Eationalism,  Pela- 
sianism,  and  Socinianism.  For  a  number  of  years  spiritual  religion  has 
been  reviving.  The  writer  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Be  Witt^  of  New  York,  after 
stating  the  population  of  the  kingdom  at  three  n^iUions,  thus  classifies  the 
people : 

'^  Full  half  of  that  number  consists  of  members  of  the  Dutch  Beformed 
Church,  which,  together  with  the  forty-two  thousand  seceders  from  that 
Church,  and  the  nine  thousand  members  of  the  French,  English,  and  Scotch 
churches,  represents  the  Dutch  Establishment  or  State  Church  of  former 
times.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  amounts  to  one  million,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  souls.  In  that  number  are  comprised  the  five 
or  six  thousand  Jansenists  residing  in  Holland.  We  have  sixty-three 
thousand  Lutherans,  five  thousand  Remonstrants,  and  a  few  of  other 
denominations." 

Schools  in  Polynesia. — ^The  Polynesian  publishes  a  report,  by  which 
it  appears  that  there  are  in  the  Islands  441  Protestant  schools,  with  12,449 
scholars,  and  102  Roman  Catholic,  with  2359  scholars ;  total  number  of 
schools  543,  of  scholars  15,308.  The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  in 
1850  was  $20,680.58.  The  average  yearly  cost  of  each  school  was  $47.68 ; 
the  average  wages  of  each  teacher  was  $37.99.  These  facts  and  figures  have 
a  curious  interest,  as  recording  the  progress  of  this  grand  experiment  of 
Christian  missions.  Where  would  this  healthy  young  nation  have  been  but 
for  the  piety  and  benevolence  of  American  Christians  ? 
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The  Kearo  Population  of  the  Webtbrn  World. — ^The  following  is 
a  computation  of  the  population  of  A&ican  descent  now  existing  in  the  New 
World : 

United  States, 3,650,000 

Brazil,           . 4,050,000 

Spanish  Colonies, 1,470,000 

'     South  American  Republics, 1,180,000 

British  Colonies,        -        .        -        .        -        -  750,000 

Hayti, 850,000 

French  Colonies, 270,000 

Dutch  Colonies, 50,000 

Danish  Colonies^        -        •        -        •        •        -  45,000 

Mexico,         •-...••-  70,000 

Canada, -        -        .  85,000 

Total,        -        .        -        .        .       -        .      12,370,000 

Of  these,  seven  millions  and  a  half  are  slaves  in  the  United  States,  Branl| 
and  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  colonies ;  one  quarter  of  a  million  in  progress 
of  emancipation  in  the  South  American  Republics ;  and  the  remainder,  four 
millions  six  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  are  free. 

Popish  Statistics  in  France. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Alli- 
ance, held  in  London,  the  following  statistics  were  given  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy  in  France : 

"  The  priest  of  Rome  was  a  Monarchist  to-day,  a  Republican  to-morrow,  just 
as  he  saw  the  best  chance  of  governing  man.  [Cheers.]  There  were  eighty 
Episcopal  sees  in  France,  and  upwards  of  forty  thousand  clergy ;  and  £o8e 
bishops  and  clergy  receiyed,  in  1850,  out  of  tiie  public  treasury,  a  sum  of 
£1.600,000  for  their  salaries.  Besides  that,  there  were  240  diocesan  buildings 
maintained  by  the  State,  under  the  name  of  public  works.  There  were  4iboat 
38,000  churches,  and  more  than  one-half  that  number  of  priests'  houses,  mai^* 
taincd  at  the  expense  of  the  State  or  the  municipalities.  At  a  moderate  esti^ 
mate,  that  would  be  as  large  a  sum  as  the  former,  so  that  religion  cost  tho 
Republic  of  France  not  less  than  £3,000,000  per  annum.  [Hear,  hear.]  There 
was  another  item,  that  of  surplice  fees.  It  was  difficult  to  get  at  this  amount ; 
but  in  Paris  alone  they  amounted  to  £200,000  a  year ;  and  from  thence  they 
might  form  an  opinion  of  what  they  amounted  to  over  the  whole  country.  Such 
was  the  wealth  they  were  deriving  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  people. 
[Hear.]  Besides  the  eighty  bishops  and  40,000  priests  he  haA  mentioned,  the 
Ckrgy  Almanack  enumerated  2500  religious  establishments,  apart  from  monas- 
teries, and  these  were  independent  of  the  clerical  colleges — the  Maynootha 
of  France.  [Hear,  and  laughter.]  All  these  resources  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  bishops,  the  bishops  at  that  of  the  Pope,  who  thus  became  a  generalissimo 
more  powerful  than  the  Minister  of  War.  [Hear,  hear.]  But  this  was  not  all. 
Not  fewer  than  30,000  out  of  40,000  priests,  called  rural  clergy,  had  no  civil  or 
political  existence,  but  were  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishop,  who  could* 
without  cause  assigned,  dismiss  any  one,  so  that  there  were  30,000  up-grown  men 
in  France  who  submitted  to  such  a  state  of  things  in  a  Republic  which  affected 
♦equality,  liberty,  and  fraternity.'  [Hear.]" 

Religion  in  Algiers. — ^Among  the  three  millions  of  people  inhabiting 
Algiers,  now  under  the  rule  of  the  French,  there  are  125,000  Europeans, 
chiefly  French  and  Spaniards.  Of  those  about  6000  are  Protestants,  who 
are  scattered  over  the  whole  country.  Protestant  worship  is  held  in  the 
city  of  Algiers,  and  in  six  other  places.  Protestant  preachers  and  colpor* 
teurs  have  free  access  to  Europeans ;  and  by  preaching  the  Gbspel  to  Span* 
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krdsy  they  are  yirtaally  giving  the  Groq)el  to  Spain,  while  Spain  is  shutting 
it  out.  A  door  of  aoeess  ia  open  also  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  Mahommedans. 
And  one  of  the  missionaries  has  preached  the  Grospel  in  a  mosque,  to  a  min- 
gled assemhly  of  Arabsi  Protestants,  and  Papists. 

Australia. — ^The  expansion  of  the  British  race  within  and  without  the 
British  empire,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkahle  phenomena  of  the  present 
day ;  and  the  portion  of  that  empire  oalled  Australia,  in  the  South  Seas,  is 
the  most  remarkable  scene  of  that  expansion.  Australia  is  the  largest  Island 
in  the  world— discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
little  was  known  of  it  before  Gapt.  Cook  visited  it,  and  explored  a  portion 
of  it.  Its  length  is  2500  miles,  and  its  breadth  2000.  It  is  nearly  as  large 
as  all  Europe.  The  first  oolony  was  founded  there  sixty-four  years  ago,  bj 
British  criminals.  "  There  goes  the  foundation  of  a  mighty  empire,''  said 
Lord  Sidney,  when  the  first  vessel  left  the  shores  of  England ;  and  that 
prophecy  is  now  having  a  wonderful  fulfilment.  For  a  long  time,  the  main 
interest  attached  to  the  colony  was  that  of  a  penal  ^ttlement;  but  more 
lately  it  has  been  filling  up  with  respectable  colonists,  and  strongly  resistinff 
the  policy  of  stocking  the  land  with  criminals.  The  total  population  of 
Australia  is  approachmg  to  half  a  million. 

New  South  WaleSf  and  what  is  called  VicUmay  are  now  separate  eolonies. 
The  former  haa  a  population  of  about  200,000,  and  the  latter  of  about 
80,000.  The  interests  and  resources  of  the  two  colonies  are  similar.  The 
emigrants  carried  with  them  their  religion,  arts,  and  institutions.  In  New 
South  Wales,  all  sects  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  All  may  receive 
assistance  from  government,  in  grants  of  land,  and  in  the  building  of  houses, 
and  in  salaries  of  ministers.  The  State-paid  churches  are  the  English, 
Scotch,  Wesleyan,  and  Bomish ;  the  Congregational  and  Baptist  churches 
refuse  such  aid. 

These  colonies  have  their  contests  with  the  mother  country  about  taxes, 
much  as  the  American  colonists  had ;  and  these  will  probably  ere  long  lead 
to  similar  results.  The  opening  of  the  gold-fields  has  now  attracted  thither 
such  a  rush  of  emigration'  from  England  and  Ireland,  that  the  growth  of 
empire  there  seems  destined  to  outrun  that  of  California ;  and  it  will  not 
be  many  years  before  a  war  of  independence  there  will  be  no  impracticable 
undertsJdng. — Puritan  Eecorder. 

Reugious  PniyiiiEaEs  of  Slates. — ^The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  has  been  published,  and  from  its 
proceedings  we  five  that  portion  comprising  the  accounts  of  the  missions 
among  the  people  of  colour.  It  appears  that  there  are  among  the  coloured 
people  in  the  South,  120  missions.  111  missionaries,  38,878  coloured  mem- 
bers ;  700  white  members,  and  16,885  children  and  adults  receiving  reli- 
gious catechetical  instruction  in  the  great  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

This  is  in  the  Methodist  Church  alone.  If  the  membership  of  the  other 
Churches  be  taken  into  the  account,  it  is  computed  that  the  proportion  of 
communicants  is  about  the  same  among  the  blacks  as  among  the  whites. 

English  Wesletans. — The  London  Times  says  that  the  official  returns 
of  the  English  Wesleyans  show  a  decrease  of  over  20,000  the  past  year, 
and  that  a  state  of  things  exist  in  that  Church,  which  exceeds  anything  in 
the  history  of  revolutions  and  reforms  in  Church  matters. 
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THE  WAY  TO  BE  SAVED. 

*^  When  conyinced  persons  in  the  Apostles'  day  cried  oat,  *  What  shall  we  do 
to  be  saved  ?'  the  answer  was,  *  Believe,  and  yoU  shall  be  saved/  To  believe  in 
Christ,  and  in  the  remission  of  sin  by  his  blood,  is  the  first  thing  that  eonvinoed 
sinners  are  called  to.  They  are  not  directed  first  to  assure  their  souls  that 
they  are  bom  again,  and  then  afterward  believe ;  but  they  are  first  to  believe 
that  the  remission  of  sin  is  tendered  to  them  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  that  by 
him  they  may  be  justified  from  all  things  ^m  which  they  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  law.  Nor  is  it  the  duty  of  men  to  question  whether  they  have  iaith  or 
not,  but  actually  to  believe ;  and  faith  in  its  operation  will  evidence  itself.  See 
Acts  xiii.  38,  39.  Suppose,  then,  that  you  do  not  know  that  you  are  bom  of 
God,  that  you  have  no  prevailing,  refreshing  evidence  of  it ;  should  this  hinder 
you  ?  Should  this  discourage  jou  from  believing  forgiveness,  from  closing  with 
the  promises,  and  thereby  obtaining  in  yourselves  an  interest  in  forgiveness  with 
Ood  ?  Not  at  all ;  nay,  this  ought  exceedingly  to  excite  and  stir  you  up  to  your 
duty  herein.  For,  suppose  that  you  are  indeed  yet  in  the  siaU  of  mn,  and  are 
only  brought  under  the  power  of  hght  and  conviction,  this  is  the  way  for  a  trans- 
lation into  a  state  of  spiritual  life  and  grace.  If  you  delay  the  exercise  of  £uth 
in  forgiveness  until  you  are  regenerate,  you  may,  and  probably  yoa  vriU,  ooms 
short  of  both  forgiveness  and  regeneration.  Here  lay  your  foundation,  and 
then  your  building  will  go  on.  This  will  open  the  door  to  you,  and  give  you  an 
entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Christ  is  the  door.  Do  not  think  to  climb 
over  the  walL    Enter  by  him,  or  you  will  be  kept  out." — Owen. 


PERSONAL  BELIOION. 


To  the  neglect  of  daily  meditation  and  prayer  may  be  mainly  ascribed  the 
low  condition  to  which  fiie  religion  of  many  professors  among  us  is  reduced 
Prayer  for  spiritual  influence  must  be  frec^uent  and  habitual,  as  well  as  fervent 
while  it  lasts.  Necessity,  it  is  true,  sometimes  occasions  much  occupation  with 
the  world,  and  prevents  the  desired  abstraction  of  time  for  better  objects.  Bat 
it  is  not  less  true  that  this  necessity  generally  comes  far  short  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  used  as  an  apology  to  conscience  and  to  God.  Our  worldly  calling 
must  not  be  neglected,  but  can  the  excuse  be  admitted  when  Christians,  without 
satisfying  themselves  with  food  and  raiment,  and  such  things  as  are  needful 
for  the  body — all  which  things  their  heavenly  Father  has  engaged  to  provide 
for  them  to  the  last  hour  of  their  abode  below — ^pursue  business  with  an  inten- 
sity, and  to  an  extent  which  have  no  object  but  the  procuring  of  luxuries  for 
present  enjoyment,  or  the  laying  up  of  luxuries  for  future  years.  And  while  it 
IS  proper  to  speak  with  sympathy  and  consideration  of  the  condition  of  motheis 
and  families,  surrounded  by  the  calls  of  domestic  duty,  it  is  exceedingly  to  be 
lamented,  in  connexion  more  particularly  with  the  interests  of  religion,  th&t 
their  anxieties  about  temporal  matters  too  frequently  overwhelm,  almost 
entirely,  the  cares  of  the  life  which  is  to  come.  It  is  often  deplorable  to  see  to 
what  an  extent  the  time  and  tlioughts  of  Christian  females,  particularly  among 
the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  society,  are  withdrawn  from  rehgious  con- 
cerns, and  to  how  low  an  ebb  the  life  of  religion  in  the  soul  is  reduced.  Thos, 
with  business  abroad  and  domestic  concerns  at  home,  the  heads  of  Christiin 
households  conspire  to  drag  down  each  other  to  a  condition  on  the  borders  of 
spiritual  death.— i>r.  Wardlaw. 
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BLACKWOOD  ON  POPEET. 

[Blackwood's  Magazine,  thoagh  antiprepubliean  and  tory  in  politics,  speaks  out  on  tiie 
subject  of  Popery  as  no  literary  magaslne  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantio  deems  it  proper  to 
speak. 

We  giYo  two  eztraots,  both  true  and  strong.  The  first  shows  that  Papists,  in  olaiming 
liberty  abroad,  claim  what  they  neyer  had  at  home ;  the  ssoond  expresses  a  general  truth, 
which  all  history  oonfirms.] 


Bo 


"  The  Papist  demands  reli^ous  liberty.     The  words  in  Papisf  s  lips  ar 
argon.     He  has  never  had  it  in  a  country  upon  earth.    Has  he  had  it  in 

me  ?  Can  a  man  have  the  absurdity  to  call  himself  a  freeman,  when  the 
priest  ma^  tear  the  Bible  out  of  his  hands  7  when,  without  a  Uoense,  he  cannot 
exercise  his  own  understanding  upon  its  sacred  truths,  but  must  refuse  even  to 
think,  except  as  the  priest  commands?  when  for  daring  to  have  an  opinion  on 
the  most  essential  of  all  things — his  own  salvation — ^he  is  branded  as  a  heretic  f 
and  when,  for  utterine  that  opinion,  he  is  cast  into  the  dungeon  ?  when  the 
priest,  with  the  Index  Expurgatorins  in  his  hand,  may  walk  into  his  house  and 
strip  it  of  every  book  displeasing  to  the  caprice,  insolence,  and  ignorance  of  a 
coterie  of  monks  in  the  Vatican  7  If  the  legitimate  and  noblest  boast  of  the 
Englishman  is,  that  his  house  is  his  castle,  what  is  the  house  of  an  Italian 
Papist  but  his  dungeon  7  If  the  Irish  or  English  Papist  demands  '  religious 
liberty,'  let  him  demand  it  of  his  master,  the  Pope.  If  the  Papist  desires  it, 
let  him  break  the  Popish  fetter  and  emancipate  himself.  Till  tlien,  we  must 
look  upon  his  claim  as  lawlessness  instead  of^  liberty,  and  hypocrisy  instead  of 
religion. 

'' iVe  affirm,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  that  to  be  firee  nations  must  be 
Protestant.  The  Popish  religion  is  entirely  incompatible  with  freedom  in  any 
nation.  The  slave  or  the  altar  is  essentially  the  slave  of  the  throne.  We  prove 
this  by  the  fact,  that  no  Popish  country  in  the  world  has  been  able  to  preserve, 
or  even  to  have  a  conception  of  the  simplest  principles  of  civil  liberty.  If  we 
are  told  France  is  free,  me  obvious  reply  is,  that  though  France  is  the  freest  of 
all  Popish  countries,  it  is  wholly  under  military  government ;  it  has  no  Habeas 
Corpus ;  and  no  journalist  can  discuss  any  subject,  without  exposing  himself 
to  eovemment^  by  giving  his  name.  Would  this  be  oaUed  fiberty  in 
EDgTand?'' 


«GOD  HAS  SMITTEN." 


Whilb  journeying  in  the  plains  of  India  a  poor  boy  was  one  day  seen  near 
our  tents,  who,  by  the  sinffutarity  of  his  appearance,  attracted  our  attention. 
He  was  sadly  deformed ;  me  upper  part  ot  his  body  being  throvm  back  by  an 
excessive  curvature  of  the  spine,  his  poor  limbs  seemed  scarcely  able  to  draff  it 
along.  His  singular  gestures,  together  with  the  frequent  contortions  of  nis 
countenance,  and,  indeed,  of  his  whole  frame,  led  us  to  think  that  he  was  pro- 
bably deranged.  We  called  him  to  us,  and  inquired  into  his  condition.  His 
whole  nervous 'system  seemed  shattered,  and  his  mind  seemed  to  have  suffered 
in  the  general  wreck.  The  only  inteUigible  answer  we  could  obtain  was, 
**  Allah  na  mera,''  "  God  has  smitten.''  From  what  we  could  gather  from  those 
azound,  it  appeared  in  early  childhood  this  disease  had  suddenly  attacked  him, 
either  from  an  injury  received  at  the  time,  or  without  axij  apparent  cause. 

There  was  something  so  simple,  and  yet  so  sublime,  in  tne  answer  of  this 
poor  heathen  boy,  that  it  seemed  worthy  of  record.  And  yet  when  we  think  of 
the  ideas  the  Mohammedans  have  of  God,  as  one  who  smites,  but  does  not  heal, 
who  governs  the  universe  with  an  iron  rod,  and  knows  no  mercy  in  its  sway, 
we  feel  more  sensibly  the  sadness  of  the  poor  sufferer's  condition.  Oh  that  the 
day  may  speedily  come,  when  the  Christian's  God,  the  G^d  of  long  suffering  and 
mercyi  shall  be  revealed  in  this  land,  as  "  a  present  help  in  time  of  trouble." 

[Tm  Foreign  Missionary. 
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THE   MINUTES  OF   THE   GENERAL   ASSEBIBLY  AND  THE 

STATED   CLERK. 

Hatino  some  fondness  for  statistics,  the  undersigned  examined  doselj  the 
MiButes  of  the  (General  Assembly ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  examination  detected 
various  errors  of  considerable  magnitude.  As  he  happened  to  be  Editor  of  a  work, 
one  of  whose  departments  was  *'  Reyiew  and  Critioism,"  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
point  out  the  errors — which  he  endeayored  to  do,  kindly  and  courteously.  The 
Stated  Clerk,  howeyer,  seems  to  interpret  the  criticism  as  a  sort  of  an  attack 
upon  himself.  Instead  of  thanking  me  for  pointing  out  mistakes  in  an  official 
document  of  the  Church,  he  has  replied  with  no  little  warmth  of  feeling.  This 
mistake  of  his,  much  worse  (ham  <me  ofjiguru — ^I  shall  not  follow.  My  businesa 
is  simply  with  the  printed  doatmetU.  1  haye  no  other  than  the  most  friendly 
feelings  towards  my  respected  friend,  the  Stated  Clerk. 

I.  Most  of  our  ministers  will  be  surprised  to  learn — ^no  doubt  for  the  first  time- 
that  the  statistics,  arranged  by  Synods,  profess  to  be  made  out  from  the  Reports  of 
the  Synodical  meetings  in  Autumn,  and  not  from  the  Spring  reports  of  the  Pree- 
byteries,  composing  the  Synods.  If  this  has  been  the  common  way  of  doing 
things,  why  lutye  the  former  of  these  reports  oJioays  agreed  (except  in  1846) 
with  the  latter  7  Such  is  the  fact  The  two  haye  always  agreed  together.  On 
Dr.  Leyburn's  supposition,  the  Synodical  ones,  being  made  out  six  months  before 
the  others,  haye  been  dUoays  wrong!  This  is  the  dilemma  which  he  adopta^ 
yii :  that  a  part  of  the  official  documents  of  the  Gteneral  Asseml^ly  have  been 
always  wrong,  and  "  on  purpose  1''  If  so,  it  is  time  to  set  matters  right  The 
Board  of  Publication  in  their  Almanac  haye  copied  these  Synodical  tables  under 
the  belief,  no  doubt,  that  they  were  giving  the  true  statistics  of  our  church,  up 
to  the  latest  date.  And  that  Board  was  right  in  this  impression*  The  Synodi- 
cal tables  ought  always  to  be  made  up  from  the  Presbyterial  Reports. 
They  toere  thie  year,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  figures.  For  the  aggregate  of  min- 
isters, churches  and  conmiunicants  tallies  with  the  Presbyterial  Reports,  except 
where  the  errors  occur  which  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  Presbyterian  Magft- 
line.  I  have  authority,  too,  to  say,  that  for  the  two  preceding  years  the  Syn- 
odical statistics  have  been  compiled ^rom  the  Freehyterial  Reporte^uai  as  every 
body  has  always  supposed.  And  we  venture  to  say  that  if  any  Stated  Clerk 
ever  makes  up  these  statistics  in  any  other  way,  the  Assembly  will  order  him  to 
go  back  to  the  old  method. 

It  would  seem  that  this  year  there  is  ''  no  Bi^porf'  from  Buffiilo  Synod.  (See 
p.  230.)  And  the  Stated  Clerk,  instead  of  inserting  the  numbers  from  the  pre- 
ceding year,  as  he  ought  to  have  done  on  his  own  tiieory,  and  according  to  the 
practice  prevailing  in  the  case  of  non-reporting  Presbyteries,  apparentiy  at- 
tempts to  insert  the  true  statistics.  And  on  what  principle  are  these  g^ven  t  Let 
the  reader  turn  to  p.  343,  where  the  Presbyterial  aggregates  are  given,  and  by 
adding  up  the  aggregates  of  the  Presbyteries  in  Bufialo  Synod  (omitting  Roch- 
ester as  the  Stated  Clerk  did)  he  will  find  42  ministers,  43  churches,  and  3,169 
communicants,  the  very  number  in  the  Synodical  table  on  p.  230 1  Does  not 
this  look  very  much  as  if  the  Synodical  table  was  made  up  from  the  Presby- 
terial Reports  ?  By  seyeral  independent  methods  this  fact  is  fully  established, 
although  the  Stated  Clerk  thinks  otherwise. 
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But  even  the  Stated  Clerk's  plea  does  not  avail  him.  His  object  is  to  ex- 
plain why  Rochester  Presbytery  was  omitted  in  the  sommary.  But  his  new 
theory  does  not  show  why  the  members,  now  included  in  Rochester  Presbytery, 
were  not  included  t»  ih»  Presbj/teriea  from  which  Rochester  was  formed.  The 
members  ought  to  haye  been  added  in  on  his  own  showing.  Moreover,  Roch- 
ester Presbyteiy,  having  been  organised  by  the  Synod  of  Buffalo,  ought  prop- 
erly to  have  been  included  as  a  aqxtraU  Presbytery,  in  the  Report  of  that  Synod 
to  the  General  Assembly,  if  any  was  made. 

2.  The  reader  of  Dr.  Leybum's  article  probably  infers  that  the  members  of 
Bochester  Presbytery  were  added  up  in  the  Fresbyterial  aggregates.  The  fol- 
lowing considerations  indicate  that  this  was  probably  not  so. 

(1.)  The  Stated  Clerk's  corrected  minutes  agree  almost  exactly  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Magazine,  which  latter  addition  was  obtained  on  the 
hypothesis  that  Rochester  Presbytery  had  been  omitted. 

(2.)  The  churches  in  Rochester  Presbytery,  as  well  as  those  of  the  entire 
Synod  in  which  Rochester  is  included,  were  omitted  in  the  addition ;  the  error 
in  the  minutes  being  43,  just  the  number  in  Buffalo  Synod,  excluding  Rochester. 
After  omitting  the  churches  in  Rochester  Presbytery,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  communicants  were  omitted  too. 

(3.)  The  Stated  Clerk  seems  to  admit  that  this  was  probably  the  &ci,  ibr  he  says : 
*'  Hereafter  the  Stated  Clerk  will  in  no  case  insert  reports  afler  the  aggregates 
are  made  out,  so  that  such  inaocuraeies  may  not  again  occur." 

(4.)  The  statement  of  the  Clerk,  that  the  vrrong  addition  in  the  minutei 
was  owing  to  "  two  or  three  typographical  errors  in  the  long  columns,"  does  not 
account  for  the  thing  to  be  explained.  On  comparing  all  the  Presbyterial 
tables  in  detail  with  their  aggregates  in  the  summary,  the  errors  in  the  latter 
table  cannot  be  acoounted  for  on  the  typographical  theory.  Besides,  the  latter 
theory  is  rather  a  humiliating  one ;  for  it  implies  that  the  final  additions  were 
made  up,  not  from  the  official  manuscript  copy  of  the  clerk,  but  firom  the  im- 
perfectly corrected  proofs  of  the  printer — an  admission  worse  than  the  &ct  to 
be  expliuned. 

(5.)  Rochester  Presbytery  was  omitted  in  the  Synodioal  Table,  which  in  all 
oiher  respects  corresponds  with  the  Presbyterial  tables ;  and  therefore  it  is  very 
natural  to  infer  that  it  was  omitted  in  the  latter,  even  if  there  were  no  testimony 
to  prove  it  Dr.  Leybum  seems  to  think  that  I  was  so  far  under  a  '*  misappre- 
hension" as  to  base  my  examination  on  the  Synodical  statement.  By  no  man- 
ner of  means.  Every  PreshyieriaX  report  was  examined ;  and  this  examination 
Has  the  hatis  of  aUVie  resvUs.  * 

3.  In  regard  to  the  deaths,  my  friend  and  brother  thinks  I  on^t  to  have 
known  that  some  of  the  Presbyteries  meet  in  March  or  April,  and  that  therefore 
they  cannot  report  the  deaths  which  happened  (\fter  their  meetbgs.  Certainly 
that  is  not  to  be  expected.  But  Mr.  Hall,  one  of  the  omitted,  died  in  the  swnr 
mer  of  1851,  Dr.  Chamberlain  in  September  and  Bfr.  MoNab  in  November,  and 
the  names  of  aU  the  six  referred  to  are  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  their  respective 
Presbyteries.  Therefore  it  is  clear  that  their  Presbyteries  knew  of  their  decease, 
and  the  facts  ought  to  have  been  reported  to  the  Assembly  among  the  occur- 
rences of  the  year.  And  yet  the  Stated  Clerk  "cannot  conceive  what  I  could 
have  been  thinking  of  in  making  such  a  criticism." 

4.  The  Stated  Clerk  attempts  to  convict  me  of  an  arithmetical  error,  and 
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asks  with  no  little  triumph  how  45,  20  and  17  can  make  126.  But  my  fnend 
actually  leaves  out  the  largest  church — Salem  church — in  Milwaukie  Presbyteryt 
which  he  does  yet  know  was  reduplicated  in  Chicago  Presbytery.  He  will  find 
that  61,  45  and  20  make  exactly  126.  The  Wilmington  church  with  17  mem- 
bers was  inadvertently  omitted,  it  not  being  opposite  the  name  of  a  minister 
who  was  reduplicated,  so  that  the  number  reduplicated  ought  to  have 
been  143,  and  the  Synod  of  Wisconsin,  instead  of  containing  724,  which  the 
Stated  Clerk  gives  as  the  "  true  total,"  contains  663.  I  thank  him  for  enabling 
me  to  give  the  real  total  of  that  fine  young  Synod. 

5.  The  Stated  Clerk  says  that  the  number  of  non-reporting  Churches,  instead 
of  being  ''more  than  200,"  are  nearer  300.  The  Stated  Clerk,  however,  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  many  Presbyteries,  counts  separatdy  a  number  of 
Churches  which  are  united  together  under  one  pastor,  and  which  report  their 
communicants  in  the  aggregate.  The  true  number  of  deficient  reports  is 
about  240. 

6.  The  most  unfortunate  attempt  of  my  respected  friend  to  escape  from  coireot 
criticism  is  to  be  found  in  the  denial  that  he  had  made  an  error  in  stating  the 
churches  in  Memphis  Synod  at  100  instead  of  101.  And  yet  an  error  tiiere 
is.  For  if  any  one  will  turn  to  Ouachita  Presbytery,  p.  344,  he  will  find 
the  churches  added  up  as  8,  instead  of  9.  Then  tu^^  to  Presbyterial  tables,  p. 
353,  and  the  error  will  be  found  there  again.  Then  add  up  the  number  of 
churches  in  Memphis  Synod,  and  the  error  appears  agun  in  making  the  num- 
ber 100  instead  of  101,  as  stated  in  the  Presbyterian  Magazine,  which  is  the  true 
number.  According  to  the  Clerk's  own  mode  of  computation  he  will  find  that 
he  is  mistaken  on  this  point  again.  He  has  looked  into  the  wrong  Presbyteiy 
for  the  error.    The  error  is  in  Ouachita  and  not  in  Creek  Nation. 

7.  The  Stated  Clerk  finally  gives  the  corrected  addition  of  ministers,  churches 
and  communicants ;  and  in  order  that  the  reader  may  perceive  how  just  the 
criticisms  of  the  Presbyterian  Magazine  have  been,  the  aggregates  of  the  printed 
minuteSi  of  the  S.  C.'s  corrected  minutes,  and  of  the  Magazine,  are  here  given. 

Ministers*  Churches,  (^mmunicanis* 

Printed  Minutes,                           2039  2733                      210,414 

Stated  Clerk's  Corrected  do.         2058  2782                     212,046 

Presbyterian  Magazine,                2056  2783                     212,034 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  my  friend,  after  all  his  struggles  and  remonstrance, 
admits  virtually  that  the  Magazine  has  done  him  a  good  service;  certainly 
his  figures  do.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Stated  Clerk,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Assembly,  seems  to  consider  himself  personally  aggrieved  by  my  detection 
of  the  errors  in  the  minutes,  I  shall  hereafter,  for  the  sake  of  his  feelings,  omit  all 
public  notice  of  them,  and — so  far  as  I  am  concerned — ^the  minutes  shall  be  left 
alone  in  (heir  glory.  There  is  good  reason,  however,  to  believe,  (or  at  least  to 
hope)  that  the  antecedent  criticisms,  made  from  a  regard  to  statistical  truth,  will 
have  a  salutary  and  lasting  effect  C.  Van  Renssblasb, 

£diior  Bresb,  Mag, 
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THE  WOMEN  AT  THE  SEPULCHRE. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  third  day  since  Jesus  was  bnried.    The 

Say  dawn  was  advancing  over  the  earth.  As  the  shades  of  night 
sappear,  the  outline  of  the  surrounding  country  slowly  becomes 
visible,  while  the  nearer  and  more  prominent  objects  in  the  landscape, 
the  walls  and  towers  of  Jerusalem,  begin  to  rise  distinctly  into  view, 
and  assume  their  due  shape  and  proportions. 

At  that  early  hour  a  group  of  women  are  seen  emerging  from  one 
of  the  city's  gates,  and  directing^their  steps  towards  the  sepulchre. 
They  are  a  portion  of  the  company  of  females  who  had  "  followed 
Jesus  from  Galilee,  ministering  unto  him."  Perceiving,  with  the 
instinctive  discernment  of  the  sex,  the  divine  beauty  of  his  character, 
they  had  early  attached  themselves  to  his  person  and  cause ;  and 
now,  in  these  darker  hours  of  his  history,  while  the  disciples  were 
dispersed  in  secret  places,  and  weeping  despondently  over  the  fall  of 
their  hopes,  were  fain  to  cling  even  to  his  poor  lifeless  corpse. 
Having  experienced  so  much  delight  in  meeting  his  wants  and 
soothing  his  pains  when  he  was  living,  the  only  solace  they  could  find, 
now  that  he  was  dead,  was  to  go  and  weep  at  his  grave ;  to  visit  that 
place  made  dear  as  the  place  of  his  last  repose;  and  as  they 
completed  there  those  fond  and  pious  offices  of  burial,  (which  the 
intervention  of  the  Sabbath  had  arrested,)  to  mingle  their  tears  with 
the  spices  and  ointment  they  had  prepared  for  his  sacred  person, 
in  fulfilment  of  that  prophetic  scene  presented,  when  the  sister  of 
Lazarus  ^^  took  a  pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard,  very  costly,  and 
anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair," 
while  our  Lord,  to  shield  her  from  the  embarrassing  murmurs 
of  the  disciples,  put  so  loving  an  interpretation  upon  the  action 
— "against  Ihe  day  of   my  burying  hath  she  kept  this."     Ah' 
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it  would  be  a  most  precious,  though  a  mournful  task!  There 
was  nothing  either  in  it  or  in  them  to  make  it  seem  low,  or 
menial.  For  they  were  not,  as  we  may  sometimes  fancy, 
mere  outcasts,  or  pensioners,  whose  poverty  and  lowliness  of  station 
might  seem  to  constitute  them  a  fit  troop  of  waiters  to  the  humble 
Nazarene.  They  were,  some  of  them,  honourable  and  gifted  person- 
ages, who,  having  received  nftiterial  benefits  from  him,  were  per- 
mitted, by  the  customs  of  the  country,  .to  testify  their  gratitude  by 
"  ministering  of  their  substance"  for  the  supply  of  his  temporal 
wanti,  and  by  devoting  to  him  their  personal  attendance  and  ser- 
vices. And  a  noble  as  well  as  an  affecting  sight,  therefore,  they 
may  be  conjectured  to  have  presented,  as  they  moved  along  on  their 
holy  errand,  in  all  the  stateliness,  and  yet  in  all  the  sorrow  of  true 
womanhood. 

First  and  foremost  among  them  was  Mary  Magdalene — ^not  she 
who  once  came  in  her  pollution  and  penitence  to  wash  the  feet  of 
Jesus  with  her  tears,  and  kiss  them,  and  anoint  them  with  the  con- 
tents of  her  box  of  alabaster,  while  the  fastidious  Pharisee  (like 
many  a  fastidious  bigot  since)  wondered  that  ^'  he  should  not  have 
known  who  and  what  manner  of  woman  she  was  that  touched  him" — 
but  Mary,  of  the  town  of  Magdala,  and  hence  ^'  called  Magdalene ;" 
a  woman  of  no  mean  condition,  whom  our  Lord  had  cured  of  the 
sevenfold  possession  of  spirits,  and  who,  thenceforward,  seemed  to 
consider  no  sacrifice  too  great  an  expression  of  devotedness  to  her 
deliverer,  but  attended  him  in  all  his  journeyings,  was  a  privileged 
witness  of  his  dying  hours,  lingered  *^  last  at  the  cross,"  and  now 
was  hastening  to  be  '^  first  at  the  tomb."  And  there,  beside  her,  was 
Joannahy  the  wife  of  Herod's  steward,  who  had  been  healed  of 
grievous  infirmities  ;  and  forsaking  the  cares  and  honours  of  ft  royal 
household,  (would  that  the  race  of  such  wealthy  benefactresses  were 
more  numerous  now!)  had  found  greater  pleasure  in  showing  offices 
of  charity  to  the  persecuted  Galilean,  than  in  wasting  her  abundance 
amid  scenes  of  gaiety.  And  there,  too,  was  one  who  could  urge  a 
still  gentler  claim  than  that  of  gratitude ;  in  whose  veins  was  flowing 
blood  that  owned  kindred  to  that*which  now  lay  pulseless  in  the 
grave,  whither  she  was  drawn  by  the  double  attractions  of  nature 
and  of  grace — Mary^  the  wife  of  Alpheus,  sister  of  the  Lord's 
mother,  and  mother  of  his  cousins,  and  apostles  James,  Jude,  and 
Simon.  *And  Salome  was  also  with  them,  she  who  had  brought  the 
hard-earned  gains  of  her  husband  Zebedee  to  the  treasury  of  this 
first  of  female  associations  for  well-doing,  and  whose  sons  (long  may 
the  church  be  adornpd  with  a  ministry  furnished  by  like  parentage  f) 
had  been  included  in  the  number  of  the  chosen  twelve. 

But  see !  they  are  approaching  the  place  and  the  object  of  their 
solicitude.  They  have  just  been  "  saying  among  themselves,  Who 
shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre?"  when 
they  are  startled  to  find  the  obstacle  already  removed.  The  rough 
men,  too,  who  sat  there  in  their  rude  armour,  are  gone.  The  tomb  is 
open  and  unguarded,   and  they  are  entering  to  proceed  to  their 
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task.  Bat — ^that  folded  napkin !  those  linen  clothes  lying  by  them- 
selves !  this  vacant  couch  of  the  dead  !  Oh,  what  fresh  calamity  is 
here  ?  Was  it  not  enough  that  they  should  have  mangled  his  sacred 
body  with  the  nails  and  spear  ?  Gould  they  not  satiate  their  malice 
with  the  sight  of  its  gashed  form  and  tortured  limbs,  when  it  hung 
on  the  cross  7  Must  they  even  rifle  its  crave,  and  bear  it  away  by 
stealth  and  in  shame  to  some  dishonoured  fate,  of  which  the  imagi- 
nation refuses  to  conceive  ?  ^^  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out 
of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.'' 

We  may  not  describe  those  first  moments  of  harrowing  uncertainty 
and  conjecture.  And  we  would  not  seek  to  adjust  too  nicely  the 
hurried  occurrences  which  were  passing,  narrated,  as  they  have  been, 
with  an  indistinctness  or  confusion  well  comporting  with  the  actual 
scenes  presented.  But  we  pass  at  once  to  the  gloripus  disclosures 
wiiich  so  rapturously  terminated  the  brief  period  of  suspense  and 
aeony.  While  they  are  yet  mute  with  grief  and  bewilderment,  lo ! 
what  a  sight  of  wonder  bursts  upon  their  gaze.  There,  near  the  spot 
where  the  body  had  been  placed,  are  too  radiant  forms,  robed  in  long 
garments  of  white,  seeming,  in  their  youth  and  beauty,  and  in  the 
utter  unearthliness  of  their  whole  shape  and  expression,  a  vision  too 
bright,  too  awful  to  be  real.  But  ere  they  have  had  time  to  question 
the  truth  of  the  apparition,  or  to  give  way  to  the  fright  it  occasions, 
soothing  words  are  falling  on  their  ears — ^a  holy  calm  is  diffused  over 
their  agitated  feelings — one  of  the  glorious  messengers  breaks  to 
them  the  glad  tidings  of  resurrection ;  and,  while  grace  and  tender- 
ness are  beaming  in  every  feature,  and  thrilling  in  every  tone,  chal- 
lenges them  to  the  proof,  with  the  sweet  summons,  ^'  Come,  see  the 
place  .where  the  Lord  lay." 

An^  now  joy  seems  ready  to  run  frantic,  where  but  a  moment 
before  grigf  appeared  just  verging  into  the  wildness  of  despair. 
Their  tears  of  sorrow,  ere  they  have  been  shed,  are  turning  to  tears 
of  rapture.    The  sepulchre  becomes  a  scene  of  excitement.    Breath- 
'  less  with  haste,  and  perplexity,  and  gladness — ^'  with  fear  and  great 

joy" — they  go  out  to  spread  the  strange  tidings  among  the  disciples, 
in  obedience  to  the  heavenly  vision.  And  soon  there  will  be  other 
hearts  throbbing  with  anxiety,  and  other  footsteps  eagerly  pressing 
toward  the  scene  of  the  mysterious  transaction.  Yonder  are  Peter 
and  ^^  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  already  hastening  to  test  for 
themselves  the  truth  of  that  distressing  rumour  of  the  invaded  grave 
and  the  missing  body,  which  Mary  Magdalene  (hurrying  away  in 
advance  of  her  associates,  before  the  appearance  of  the  vision)  had 
brought  to  their  ears.  But  Peter  is  outrun  by  his  more  nimble  com- 
petitor. It  may  be  that  the  conflict  of  shame  and  remorse  was  still 
busy  in  the  bosom  of  him  who  had  so  lately  *^  followed  afar  off*," 
when  his  Master  was  led  away  by  the  rabble.  While  love  drew  him 
toward  his  buried  Lord,  fear  and  chagrin  may  have  arben  to  retard 
his  progress,  and  make  the  race  so  unequal.  And  yet,  when  he  does 
reach  the  sepulchre,  he  will  not,  like  that  other  disciple,  stand  timidly 
at  the  entrance,  as  if  fearful  to  invade  its  interior  sanctity ;  but,  with 
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characteristic  intrepidit^r,  he  penetrates  at  once  to  the  inner  apart- 
ments, examines  the  deserted  grave-clothes,  and  convinced  bj  this 
means  that  the  body  is  indeed  gone,  emerges  at  length  with  his 
companion,  and  wends  his  way  homeward,  still  agitated  with  a  crowd 
of  nnsatisfactory  conjectures;  "for  as  yet  they  knew  not  the  Scrip- 
tare,  that  he.  must  rise  agaiirfrom  the  dead/'  Meanwhile  there  are 
others  of  that  excited  company  who  are  gaining  more  light  and  com* 
fort  in  the  midst  of  the  general  mystery  and  despondency.  Mary 
Magdalene,  (having  now  returned  to  the  tomb,)  while  she  yet  stands 
gazing  through  her  tears  into  those  dark  recesses,  whence  had  been 
robbed  away  from  her  all  that  was  still  dear  in  life,  sees  the  cavern 
suddenly  illumined  by  a  flood  of  light,  and  beholds  two  beautiful 
angels,  sitting  in  white  robes  at  the  head  and  foot  where  the  body 
had  reposed ;  and  soon  a  voice  of  well-known  tenderness  greets  her 
from  behind,  and  she  turns  to  find,  standing  by  her,  her  living  Lo/d, 
and  to  receive  from  him  words  of  precious  consolation,  though  she 
may  not  vet  touch  him.  And  the  other  women,  too,  ere  they  have 
recovered  from  the  astonishing  vision,  or  borne  the  message  to  the 
disciples,  have  been  met  on  their  way,  and  saluted  by  their  ascended 
Master ;  have  worshipped  him,  and  received  from  him  gracious  com- 
missions to  his  weeping  followers. 

And  thus  a  morning  of  hope  is  slowly  breaking  through  their  night 
of  sorrow.  Rumour  after  rumour  passes  around  the  circle  of  hearts 
lately  so  ready  to  break  with  anguish ;  one  by  one  the  privileged 
witnesses  come  in  with  their  strange  tidings ;  until,  at  length,  though 
to  the  still  doubting  apostles  "  their  words  seemed  but  as  idle  tales, 
and  they  believed  them  not,"  yet  in  their  own  more  simple  and 
trusting  hearts  sprang  the  full  assurance  that  the  Lord  was  indeed 
RISEN.  It  having  thus  been'  meetly  ordered  that,  while  man,  ever 
weak  in  sorrow,  was  contemning  the  triumph  of  faith  as  mere 
feminine  fancy,  woman  should  already  have  been  made  a  recipient 
and  herald  of  the  crowning  mystery  of  redemption ;  a  preferment 
to  which  she  was  entitled,  as  much  by  her  own  greater  devotedness, 
as  by  her  more  believing  nature.  C.  W.  S. 


Kkep  the  Hsart  Alive. — ^The  longer  I  lire  the  more  expedient  I  find  it  to 
endeavour  more  and  more  to  extend  my  sympathies  and  affections.  The  natural 
tendency  of  advancing  years  is  to  narrow  and  contract  these  feelings.  I  do  not 
mean  that  I  wish  to  form  a  new  and  sworn  friendship  every  day,  to  increase  my 
circle  of  intimates ;  these  are  very  different  affairs.  But  I  find  it  conduces  to 
my  mental  health  and  happiness,  to  find  out  all  I  can  which  is  amiable  and 
loveable  in  those  I  come  in  contact  with,  and  to  make  the  most  of  it.  It  may 
fall  verv  short  of  what  I  was  once  wont  to  dream  of;  it  may  not  supply  the 
place  01  what  I  have  known,  felt,  and  tasted ;  but  it  is  better  than  nothing;  it 
seems  to  keep  the  feelings  and  affections  in  exercise ;  it  keeps  the  heart  alive  in 
its  humanity ;  and  till  we  shall  be  all  spiritual,  this  is  alike  our  duty  and  our 
interest. — Bernard  Barton, 
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CONSOLATION. 

1.  What  if  the  hope  to  which  our  seals  wore  clinging, 

With  struggling  hold,  Ions  after  hope  was  vain, 
Crushed  to  a  depth  from  which  is  no  upspringing, 
Be  turned  at  last  to  *'  cold  and  bitter  pain  7'' 

2.  What  if  the  woe,  against  whose  dreaded  coming, 

We  struggled,  inch  by  inch,  and  hour  b^  hour, 
Now  close  athand  nprear  its  front  benumbing. 
With  sure  advance,  and  with  resistless  power? 

3.  What  if  the  gourd,  in  whose  dear  shade  we  rested, 

Be  withered,  like  the  prophet's,  in  a  night, 
Or,  slowly,  of  its  fresh  green  leaves  divested, 
Fade  gradual  from  our  dim  and  aching  sight  ? 

4.  What  if  the  stream,  of  whose  sweet  waters,  gliding 

Close  by  our  pilgrim-path,  we  loved  to  taste, 
Its  gushing  fullness  day  oy  day  subsiding. 
Leave  all  our  onward  course  a  dreary  waste  ? 

5.  It  will  not  be  a  waste  I   When  streams  are  drying, 

Or  turned  aside,  no  more  to  bless  our  path, 
'Tib  but  to  turn  us  to  the  Fount  undying — 
Then  griefs  are  sent  in  mercy,  not  in  wrath. 

6.  And  while  ous  e^es  with  blinding  tears  are  filling, 

To  see  the  withered  ^urd  we  love  so  well, 
He  gently  calls  us,  passionate  sorrow  stilling, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  a  Rock  to  dwell. 

7.  Ay,  more,  if  more  were  needed,  He  hath  left  us 

How  much,  our  cup  of  earthly  good  to  fill  I 
For  every  joy  of  which  He. hath  bereft  us. 
How  many  bloom  beside  our  pathway  still  I 

8.  Nor  least  of  these  the  memories  we  treasure. 

Of  the  bright  past,  the  heart's  warm  depths  within ;     , 
Though  sorrow-tinged,  'tis  yet 'a  life-long  pleasure 
But  to  remember  that  such  hours  have  been. 

9.  And  have  we  not  some  left  to  love  and  cherish  ? 

Have  we  not  glorious  hope  for  those  who  die  f 
Hope — ^Memory — Love— can  all  its  glaAiess  perish 
Trom  out  our  daily  li^  while  these  are  nigh  ? 

10.  May  we  not  dwell  with  deep  peculiar  pleasure. 

All  unexpressed,  because  beyond  expression, 
On  elorions  works  of  art — ^mind's  costly  treasure — 
The  poet's  rare  and  beautiful  creations  ? 

11.  Is  it  not  ours  to  watch  the  bright  unfolding 

Of  flowers  that  yet  may  bloom  in  heaven's  pure  air  ? 
And  our's  the  sweet,  yet  awful  task  of  moulding 
Young  spirits  for  grace  here,  and  glory  there  ? 

12.  Is  it  not  ours  to  hear  the  wondrous  story. 

Which  night  to  night,  and  day  to  day,  repeat: 
To  read,  in  sunset  clouds,  of  "heaven's  glory, 
And  trace  on  earth  prints  of  her  Maker's  feet? 

13.  Then,  though  life's  joys  seem  one  by  one  declining, 

We  will  not  grieve,  as  if  of  all  bereft, 
But  check  each  Uiankless  outburst  of  repining, 
And  praise  His  name  for  all  that  we  have  left. 
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A  STRAY  ARROW  FROM  THE  PINE  T&EB  STATE. 

NEAL  DOW  AND  THE  MAINE  LAW. 

Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  4th,  1852. 

To  sojourn  even  for  a  few  days  in  a  city  of  twenty-two  thousand 
inhabitants,  without  a  single  licensed  dram-shop  within  its  borders, 
is  an  event  in  one's  life ;  and  I  cannot  depart  from  this  hospitable 
town  without  a  few  "  etchings"  of  its  moral  aspects,  thrown  off  hastily 
for  the  readers  of  the  Magazine.  The  outer  glories  of  Portland 
might  well  seduce  my  pen  to  their  glowing  praise.  For  this  is  one 
of  the  fairest  of  New  England's  progeny.  Portland  sits  like  a  queen 
upon  her  high  green  throne  above  the  sea.  Three  hundred  and  sizty 
islands  crowd  her  capacious  bay — and  out  beyond  them,  over  white 
cottage  and  verdant  copse,  stretches  away  the  blue  Atlantic  The 
whole  city  is  fashioned  after  the  Yankee  model  of  taste  and  thrift; 
the  dwellings  are  of  the  whitest,  the  vase-like  elms  are  of  the  proud- 
est, the  courtyards  are  of  the  very  greenest,  and  most  tidily  kept — 
and  the  whole  trade  and  traffic  of  the  town  moves  on  ^^like  clock- 
work." It  was  a  remarkably  steady  hand,  as  well  as  clear  head,  that 
Puritan  New  England  of  the  Gromwellian  age  bequeathed  to  her 
descendants,  and  which  guides  all  their  affairs  with  such  an  even, 
noiseless  progress.  Nothing  strikes  a  visitor  in  New  England  more, 
forcibly  than  this,  that  a  vast  deal  is  brought  about,  and  all  in  a  very 
quiet  way.  Boston  seems  n^ver  in  a  bustle— and  Lowell  goes  through 
her  daily  evolutions  like  the  drill  of  a  skilful  regiment. 

Yesterday  was  a  Sabbath  that  recalled  the  well-kept  Lord's  days 
of  olden  times.  The  streets  were  a  peaceful,  sacred  calm,  save  when 
pealinff  church-bells  peopled  them  with  crowds  moving  to  the  house 
of  God.  As  we  walked  under  o'ershadowing  elms  to  £e  State  Street 
Church,  the  memory  of  the  sainted  Payson  came  back  upon  us.  This 
was  his  city,  and  his  ^sepulchre  is  with  them  until  this  day."  Yon- 
der is  his  church,  a  plain,  white,  spacious  structure,  as  substantial  and 
as  unpretending  too  as  he  who  once  trod  its  solemn  aisles.  Beneath 
its  shadow  stands  the  little  lecture-room,  in  which  those  Pentecostal 
prayer-meetings  once  gathered ;  his  pulpit  is  preserved  there  too  as 
a  hallowed  relic.  It  is  a  spot  to  be  entered  with  reverence ;  and  on 
that  faded  red  cushion  he  rested  that  right  arm  when  it  was  too  para- 
lyzed to  be  lifted  in  his  impressive  gestures.  A  little  fardier  on  is 
the  cemetery  in  which  he  sleeps.  His  monument,  a  plain  obelisk  of 
white  marble,  has  been  sadly  defaced  and  broken  by  the  hands  of 
ruffian  violence,  for  Payson  was  as  much  hated  by  the'  children  of 
darkness  as  he  was  loved  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  The  inscription 
is  simple  and  beautiful — ^^  His  record  is  on  high." 

But  the  chief  interest  of  Portland  now  lies  in  its  connection  with 
the  prohibitory  movement  against  intoxicating  drinks.  Here  the 
world-known  Maine  Law  was  originated,  and  here  it  was  first  en- 
forced.   In  the  tasteful  dwelling  where  we  pen  these  lines^  that  law. 
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was  drafted,  and  by  the  earnest  detennined-Iookins  little  man  ^rho 
sits  reading  the  "  Temperance  Journal"  by  my  side.  No  one  can 
look  at  that  bright  benevolent  countenance,  or  listen  to  the  quick  deci< 
sive  tone  in  which  he  utters  every  word,  without  recognizing  in  him  the 
author  of  that  masterly  law.  His  words  alone  "are  half-battles.'' 
He  ifl  the  ve>y  impersonation  of  cast-iron  energy  coupled  with  the 
genial  enthusiasm  of  a  boy.  Twenty  years  of  toil  and  anxiety  in 
the  great  work  of  bis  life  have  not  yet  touched  his  head  with  gray, 
or  farrowed  his  fair,. -youthful  face.  He  thrives  oq  the  success  of  his 
law,  and  since  the  late  result  of  the  state  election,  confirming  his 
efforts,  he  playfully  says  that  he  "gains a  pound  every  day." 

It  is  -a  year  and  a  half  since  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  was  enacted. 
Keal  Dow  is  its  undoubted  author,  aiKl  it  was  framed  after  many 
years  of  experiment  and  failure  with  other  modes  of  legislation.  The 
simple  principles  on  which  .it  is  based  are,  that  society  has  a  clear 
right  to  protect  itself — ^that  preventitm  of  moral-  evils  is  easier  and 
safer  than  attempted  cures — that  the  liquor  traffic  can  be  more  easily 
prohibited  than  ^^  regulated'^ — ^that  it  has  no  claim  to  legal  sanction, 
and  calk  for  suppression  as  loudly  as  do  theft,  gaming,  or  the  sale 
of  poisonous  food^  The  law  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and 
deetroye  the  intoxicating  article  (wherever  found  for  sale)  as  a  con- 
traband article.  It  seizes  the  poison  in  the  barre],  a.nd  puts  the  bar- 
rel under  lock  and  key,  instead  of  seizing  the  poison  in  the  poor  bru- 
talized man,  and  confining  him  to  the  watch-house.  Nor  is  it  a  sump- 
tuary statute.  It  forbids  no  man  to  drink,  but  forbids  all  men  to  sell^ 
except  for  mechanical,  medicinal  and  sacramental  purposes.  The  law 
is  self-consistent,  and  consistent  with  the  fundamental  principle^  of 
the  divine  code.  It  has  proved  its  efficiency  by  actual  trial,  nop  can 
we  doubt  that  the  Maine  Law  will,  for  the  most  part,  extirpate  the 
traffic  in  those  places  where  there  is  enough  public  virtue  to  enforce  the 
statute.  Like  all  other  prohibitory  acts,  it  depends  for  its  efficiency 
upon  the  wisdom  and  the  regard  of  communities  for  their  own  self- 
preservation.  It  has  this  peculiar  jrecommendation,  however,  that  the 
extirpation  of  the  traffic  tends  to  break  up  the  garrisons  of  opposition 
to  the  law,  and  the  longer  the  law  lasts,  the  fewer  are  the  drunkards 
or  grog-sellers  to  war  against  it. 

Since  we>  have  been  in  Portland,  a  fair  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  us  of  observing  the  workings  of  the  prohibitory  principle. 
Within  a  few  days  we  have  explored  nearly  every  street,  including 
those  near  the  wharves,  and  we  have  not  seen  a  building  in  which 
ardent  spirits  are  exposed  for  sale,  nor  even  a  single  glass  of  liquor ! 
We  have  not  encountered  an  intoxicated  man.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  seen  several  shops  nOw  used  for  mechanical  purposes,  which 
were  prostituted  two  years  ago  to  scenes  of  debauchery.  We  have 
seen  the  rotting  ruins  of  the  last  distillery  in  Maine,  and  also  the 
deserted  decaying  vats  of  another,  which  was  just  commenced  at  the 
passage  of  the  law,  and  immediately  reduced  to  a  "  suspended  anima- 
tion." It  is  the  most  interesting  relic  in  Portland ;  and  as  the  heroic 
author  of  the  "  Liquor  Law"  drove  us  around  its  tubs  and  tanks^  now 
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filled  with  the  harmless  rains  of  heaven,  he  exclaimed,  ^'  There  would 
have  been  poison  enough  concocted  in  those  vats  to  have  killed  an 
army !"  He  rode  away  like  a  conqueror  from  a  battle-field ;  but  oh ! 
what  a  moral  glory  in  these  victories,  that  save  blood  instead  of  wast- 
ing it,  and  which  dry  the  tears  of  sorrow,  instead  of  making  them 
fiow  down  the  cheeks  of  sufiering  humanity ! 

That  there  are  a  few  subterranean  grog-shops  in  Portland,  in  which 
strong  drink  is  secretly  sold,  is  UBdeniable.  So  there  are  some 
larcenies  in  spite  of  law ;  but  yet  property  is  substantially  safe.  No 
human  law  can.  be  strictly  and  entirely  enforced  under  all  circum- 
stances. In  some  public  houses,  too,  intoxicating  liquer  is  given 
away  to  ^^  regular  customers,"  who  insist  on  having  it.  come 
citizens  of  wealth  also  import  their  liquors  for  private  consumption, 
and  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  But  the  general  workings 
of  the  law  are  admirable  and  satisfactory.  Young  men  are  sent  to 
Portland  from  other  States,  in  order  to  be  placed  in  safe  keeping^ 
while  learning  their  trades  and  professions ;  and  we  have  heard  the 
names  of  several  young  persons,  who  have  come  to  Maine  as  to  an 
asylum  from  the  terrible  snares  of  the  poison-bowL  Throughout  the 
State  the  law  is  generally  enforced.  The  people  are  sustaining  it. 
The  flood  of  pauperism  and  crime  is  steadily  drying  up.  Taxes  are 
lighter.  Property  is  more  valuable  and  secure.  The  alms-houses 
are  well  nigh  empty  in  the  larger  towns.  And  the  prayers  of  all 
good  men  and  true  go  up  unceasingly  to  heaven,  that  the  hands  of 
sensuality,  and  lust,  and  avarice,  may  spare  their  glorious  law  from 
generation  to  generation.  When  the  Luther  of  tms  movement  had 
finished  a  most  interesting  narrative  of  the  origin  and  passage  of  the 
prohibitory  bill,  he  remarked,  with  characteristic  meekness,  ^^Let 
others  say  what  they  will  of  political  influences,  we  who  dwell  in 
Maine  have  seen  the  hand  of  God  in  this  wh6le  business." 

But  I  must  break  away  from  my  interesting  theme.  My  friend 
at  my  elbow  is  waiting  for  another  excursion  about  the  beautiful  city, 
for  which  he  has  wrought  such  high  service.  The  October  son  is 
shining  bright  and  clear,  and  the  distant  forests,  in  the  crimson  and 
gold  of  autumn,  are  kindling  into  a  blaze  of  splendour.  The  sea  is 
sparkling  in  the  morning  beams.    And  over  all  hangs  the  moral 

florv  of  the  triumph  over  intemperance,  wretchedness,  and  crime. 
[ail  to  Portland !  •  It  is  a  city  to  live  and  to  die  in.  Men  of  God 
have  trodden  these  elm-crowned  streets,  and  left  the  fragrance  of 
their  holy  examples.  The  world  looks  to  Portland  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bold  experiment  first  undertaken  here.  May  her  well- 
won  honours  never  fade,  and  her  escutcheon  never  know  a  stain ! 

T.  L.  C. 


V 
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THE  ALBANY  CONGREGATIONAL  CONTENTION. 

An  important  Convention  has  recently  been  held  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  by  our  brethren  of  the  Cambridge  and  Saybrook  platforms. 
A  word  or  two,  by-the-bye,  abont  these  platforms  before  we  present 
the  doings  of  the  Albany  Convention, 

Several  Synods  were  held  in  Massachusetts  before  the  famous  one 
at  Cambridge.  The  first  was  held  in  1637  by  ordy  of  the  General 
Court,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Mrs.  Hutchinson  controversy ; 
the  second  in  1642,  to  determine    some  questions    touching  the 

fovemment;  and  another  in  1644,  to  reconcile  dissensions  which 
ad  sprung  up  between  the  deputies  and  magistrates.  The  most 
important,  however,  in  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  of  those  which 
preceded  the  Cambridge  Synod,  was  the  one  held  in  1643,  '^  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  some  of  the  churches  who  were  thought  to 
favour  the  discipline  of  the  Presbyterians .'"  Our  Congregational 
brethren,  who  had  a  Church  and  State  connection,  devised  sufficiently 
strong  measures,  no  doubt,  to.  check  these  Presbyterian  encroach- 
ments, which,  if  tolerated,  might  have  resulted  in  the  ecclesiastical 
republicanism  of  Geneva  and  Scotia. 

In  1646  incipient  steps  were  taken  to  call  the  Cambridge  Conven- 
tion. Up  to  this  time  Cotton's  Book  of  the  Keys  had  been  the 
Congregational  standard ;  but  it  was  now  judged  necessary  to  draw 
up  some  platform  of  discipline  and  church  government,  "especially 
as  the  way  wherein  they  had  hitherto  walked  began  to  be  called  in 
question^  whether  it  were  of  the  right  stamp.*'  The  time  appointed 
for  the  meeting  being  near  winter,  and  there  having  been  some 
division  of  sentiment  about  the  mode  of  calling  it,  few  were  present, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  June,  1647,  when,  on  account  of  a 
prevailing  sickness,  it  was  again  adjourned  to  the  15th  of  August, 
1648.  We  may  here  remark,  that  the  calling  of.  the  Cambridge 
Synod  was  probably  more  or  less  connected  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Westminster  divines,  which  commenced  its  sessions  in  1643,  and  with 
the  ecclesiastical  discussions  then  going  forward  in  the  old  country.  | 
The  Synod  of  Cambridge  continued  in  session  fourteen  days.  Its 
members  did  not  attempt  to  draw  up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  but 
readily  adopted  that  of  the  Westminster  divines.  They  say :  "  This 
Synod  having  perused  and  considered,  with  much  gladness  of  heart, 
and  thankfulness  to  God,  the  Confession  of  Faith  published  of  late 
by  the  reverend  Assembly  in  England,  do  judge  it  to  be  very  holy, 
orthodox,  and  judicious  in  all  matters  of  faith,  and  do  therefore  fully 
and  freely  assent  thereunto  for  the  substance  thereof."  The  Cam- 
bridge Synod  confined  itself  to  drawing  up  a  Platform  of  Church 
Disciplincy  which,  in  the  language  of  Governor  Winthrop,  was 
^^  according  to  the  general  practice  of  the  churches.''  The  Rev. 
Richard  Mather,  of  Dorchester,  is  said  to  have  penned  the  Platform. 
The  Cambridge  Platform  is  remarkable  for  its  distinct  recognition 
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of  the  oflSce  of  Ruling  Elder.  The  Bcnptural  authority  and  func- 
tions of  this  office  are  as  fully  set  forth  as  in  the  Presbyterian  Book 
of  Discipline.  The  modification  incidental  to  Congregationalism,  of 
co-ordinate  power  or  privilege  in  the  "  brotherhood,"  of  course  distin- 
guished this  office  from  our  own ;  but  as  long  as  the  Ruling  Elder 
was  retained  in  the  churches  his  power  was  felt.  The  Elders  were 
not  under  subjection  to  the  people ;  but,  according  to  the  Platform, 
chap.  X.,  section  11,  "  all  church  acts  proceed  after  a  mixt  adminis- 
tration, so  as  no  church  act  can  be  consummated  or  perfected  witkont 
the  consent  of  bo0i.**  Ruling  elders  were  generally  in  vogue  among 
the  early  churches  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Elder 
Brewster,  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  was  for  several  years 
the  only  ecclesiastical  officer  in  the  colony.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  early  emigrants  to  New  England  were  Presbyterians;  but  as 
there  was  no  "  plan  of  Union"  in  those  days,  Congregationalism 
gained  the  ascendancy,  and  even  the  office  of  ruling  Elder  was 
gradually  dropped. 

The  ^at/brook  Platform  was  formed  in  1708.  The  churches  of 
Connecticut  were  represented  in  Cambridge  in  1648 ;  but  some  dis- 
satisfaction existed  then,  and  increased  in  later  years,  because  the 
Cambridge  Platform  "  made  no  provision  for  the  general  meeting 
of  ministers,  or  for  their  union  in  associations  and  consociations." 
As  early  as  1668,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Connecti- 
cut, authorizing  a  meeting  of  ministers  at  Saybrook,  to  provide  rules 
for  ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  1703  another  Synod  met,  which 
adopted  the  Westminster  and  Savoy  Confessions  of  Faith,  and  also 
certain  rules  of  discipline  preparatory  to  the  action  of  a  future 
Synod.  Finally,  the  celebrated  Synod  met  by  legislative  authority 
at  Saybrook  on  the  9th  of  September,  1709.  The  Platform  then 
adopted  was  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  James  Pierrepont,  of  New 
Haven.* 

The  Saybrook  Platform  is  remarkable  for  its  uniting  the  ministers 
and  churches  by  ecclesiastical  bonds.  The  original  feature  of  Inde- 
pendency was  abandoned,  and  a  portion  of  good  Scotch  Presbyterian 
leaven  was  put  into  the  church  mass.  The  ministers  were  authorized 
to  meet  together  in  district  and  general  associations,  after  the  simili- 
tude of  Presbyteries  and  Synods  ;  and  provision  was  made  for  disci- 
pline through  consociations^  which  approximated  still  more  closely  to 
Presbyteries. 

Thus,  the  Cambridge  Platform  had  some  tendency  towards  the 
Presbyterian  lower  Judicatories  of  Church  Sessions,  and  the  Saybrook 
Platform  towards  the  Presbyterian  higher  Judicatories  of  Presby- 
teries and  Synods.  Between  the  two,  rresbyterian  principles  were 
honoured. 

A  new  era  has  at  last  arrived  in  1852.  The  Albany  Platform  is  an 
advance  upwards  towards  a  General  Assembly !  This  is  likely  to  be  a 
permanent  arrangement.     "  The  time  may  come,"  said  Dr.  Bacon 

•  Dwight's  Life  of  Edwards,  p.  813. 
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in  the  convention,  ^^  when  a  Bort  of  organization  Fan  annnal  meeting] 
rcsembUng  that  adopted  by  GongregationalistB  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  also  in  Scotland — ^a  sort  of  union  for  mutual  aid  and  nothing 
else — may  be  needed."  The  authority  of  the  late  General  Con- 
vention at  Albany  is  practically  equivalent  to  that  of  the  late 
Assembly  at  Charleston ;  and,  in  one  point  at  least,  higher  than  that 
of  the  Assembly  at  Washington.  For,  while  the  latter  declares  that 
the  "  Plan  of  Union"  of  1801  is  still  in  force,  the  Albany  Assembly 
sunders  the  connection  with  a  fraternal  but  authoritative  and  denomi- 
national stroke.  It  will  be  found,  so  far  as  this  case  is  concerned, 
that  Congregational  advice  is  stronger  than  Presbyterian  law. 

The  Albany  Convention  was  projectM  in  a  Christian  spirit  ^  its 
deliberations  were  generally  conducted  with  wisdom  and  zeal;  and 
we  dp  not  doubt  that  its  measures  will  be  carried  into  execution  with 
energy  and  success.  We  rejoice  that  our  own  denomination  is  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  with  this  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ ; 
and  although  we  do  not  in  all  things  see  ^.'  eye  to  eye,"  we  feel  a  true 
interest  in  the  new  aggressive  movements  contemplated,  and  hope 
that  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians  may  be  examples  to  each 
other  of  good  works,  and  partakers  of  each  other's  joy. 

The  Albany  Convention  is  so  important  in  its  ultimate  results, 
that  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  value  the  following  record  of 
its  jHTOceedings : 

OBGANIZATION  OF  THE  ALBANY  CONGREGATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  Congregational  Convention,  pursnant  to  a  previous  call,  assembled  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1852.  It  was  opened  with  lin  instructive 
and  eloquent  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawes,  of  Hartford,  Ct.  The  Rev.  Wm.  T. 
DwiGHT,  D.  D.,  of  Portland,  was  chosen  President  There  were  present  daring 
its  soHsions,  329  ministers  and  166  laymen,  in  all  495.  Of  these,  301  were  from 
New  £ngland,  and  152  from  Massachusetts. 

I.   SYMPATHY  WITH  OONQREOATIONAL  CHURCHES  AT  THE  WEST. 

Br.  Bacon,  afler  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of  cherishing  the  infant 
churches  of  the  West,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  he  said  he 
cordially  approved,  and  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Whereas,  for  several  years  past,  insinuations  and  charges  of  heresy  in  doc- 
trine, and  disorder  in  practice,  have  been  made  against  Congregationalists  at 
the  West,  frequently  too  vague  in  their  character,  and  too  vague  and  general  in 
their  aim,  to  admit  of  their  refutation ;  And  whereas,  Congregationalism  has 
thereby  suffered  greatly  in  the  estimation  of  the  Congregationalists  of  New 
England,  therefore — 

"1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congregationalists  to  frown  on  all  such 
insinuations,  unless  their  authors  and  abettors  will  make  specific  allegations,  and 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  same. 

"  2.  That  it  is  very  important  that  the  general  associations  and  conferences 
at  the  East  should  be  careful  to  send  delegates  to  the  West,  that  they  may  obtain 
•  reliable  information  respecting  Western  Congregationalism. 

n.   ACTION  ON  THE. MAINE  TEMPERANCE  LAW. 
This  subject  was  brought  forward  incidentally.    Rev.  John  Marsh,  D.  D., 
Secretary  of  the  American  Temperance  Union,  offered  the  following  preamble 
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and  resolution,  which  was  carried  at  once  by  acclamation,  without  &e  formality 
of  a  reference  to  the  Business  Committee : 

**  Assembled  as  we  are  from  yarions  and  distant  portions  of  our  great  republic, 
and  deeply  interested  in  whateyer  promotes  the  morality,  the  order,  the  peace, 
and  prosperity  of  our  country,  we,  the  members  of  this  Oonvention,  feel  it  a 
privilege  and  duty  to  unite  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  recent  adoption  by  three  States  and  one  territory,  of  a  law 
which  suppresses  and  roots  out  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage, 
OEklled  the  Maine  Law,  and  its  favourable  action,  is  in  our  opinion  an  event  in 
the  good  providence  of  Qod,  which  calls  for  the  gratitude  and  support  of  all  who 
love  their  country  and  their  race ;  and  that  9&  Congregational  mimsters  and 
churches  be  eamestiy  requested  to  stand  forth  prominently  in  favour  of  this 
legislation  in  their  respective  states  and  territories,  and  continually  to  make 
supplication  to  Almighty  God  that  the  good  work  of  redemption  from  one  of 
the  most  demoralizing  and  desobiting  evils  with  wiiich  we  are  afflicted,  so 
bappily  commenced,  may  speedily  be  perfected  throughout  our  oountiy  snd 
througnout  the  world* 

m.   CHUBCH  EXTENSION  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  Rev.  Joel  Hawes,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  brought  forward  tiie 
follovnng  plan  of  raising  $50,000  for  churchrbuUding  at  the  West^  whidi  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

First,  On  the  iGirst  Sabbath  in  January,  1853,  all  the  Congregational  churches 
in  the  United  States  are  requested  to  take  up  a  collection,  as  a  ^ew  Year's  offer- 
ing, to  aid  in  erecting  Congregational  church  edifices  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Minnesota.  This  Convention  re- 
commends all  pastors  of  Congregational  churches  to  preach  on  the  subject  on 
said  Sabbath,  urging  liberal  subscriptions. 

Secorid,  This  Convention  to  appoint  seven  persons  in  the  citj  of  New  York 
and  vicinity  to  act  as  a  Central  Committee,  to  receive  the  money  and  dis^bute 
the  same  as  hereinafter  provided,  withpower  to  fill  their  own  vacancies. 

(The  Committee  appointed  were : — Efenry  C.  Bowen,  Rev.  George  B.  Cheever, 
D.  D.,  Israel  Miner,  Key.  B.  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  S.  B.  Chittenden,  0.  £.  Wood,  Rev. 
N.  H.  Eggleston.] 

Third,  xhis  Convention  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  persons  from  each 
State,  who  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  raising  money  within  their 
borders,  causing  notice  to  be  publishea  in  the  newspapers,  and  urging  all  tiie 
churches  to  do  their  part.  Said  State  Committee  to  receive  the  money  when 
collected,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  Central  Committee. 

Fourth,  When  all  the  money  raised  shall  be  received  by  the  Central  Commit- 
tee, if  the  sum  shall  amount  to  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, if  they  deem  it  expedient,  shall  use  further  means  to  make  up  the  said 
amount. 

Fifth,  When  the  sum  of  $50,000  shall  be  received  by  the  Central  Committee, 
or  when  all  the  collections  and  subscriptions  shall  be  paid  over  to  them,  then  the 
said  Central  Committee  shall  apportion  the  same  to  each  of  the  Western  States 
and  territories  as  follows,  to  wit : — 

$8,000 

-  -  -  8,000 

8.000 

.   .       -  -  8,000 

-  -  -  3.000 

8,000 
3.000 
4,000 

Should  there  be  a  surplus  over  and  above  the  aforesaid  sum  of  $50,000,  the 
same  shall  be  appropriated  under  the  direction  of  the  Central  Committee,  towardfl 


The  State  of  Ohio, 

Michigan, 

Wisconsin, 

Iowa, 

Indiana,  - 

Illinois,    - 

Missouri, 

Territory  of  Minnesota, 
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the  erection  of  Googregational  houaes  of  wonfaip  in  the  aforesaid  and  other  States 
and  territories. 

Sixth,  Afler  the  money  has  been  apportioned,  and  before  it  is  paid  orer,  the 
General  Congregational  bod j,  where  one  exists  in  each  of  the  foregoing  States 
and  territories,  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  two  of  whom  shall  be  uiymen, 
to  receiye  the  sum  apportioned  thereto.  Or,  in  those  States  wh^e  there  is  no 
distinctive  Gon^egational  body,  the  State  Committee  provided  in  Article  3,  shall 
call  a  Convention  of  the  pastors  •  and  stated  supplies  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  such  States  respectively,  and  one  lay  delegate  from  each,  who  shall 
choose  a  committee  as  aforesaid,  to  receive  the  money  apportioned  thereto. 

S^enthy  No  money  shall  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  the  erection 
of  places  for  religious  worship. 

tUffhth,  No  money  shall  be  applied  to  aid  in  erecting  any  church  edifice  or 
place  of  worship,  unless  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  State  Convention  shall 
be  satisfied  that  said  church  edifice  shall  be  completed  free  from  aU  debts  and 
incumbrances,  and  that  aid  is  necessary  to  secure  its  completion. 

Ninthf  No  sum  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars  shall  be  given  for  the  erection 
of  any  one  place  of  worship : 

Provided,  That,  except  in  cases  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  are 
peculiar,  none  of  the  funds  thus  collected  shall  be  granted  to  any  church  or 
society  for  the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship,  unless  the  available  subscription 
of  the  church  or  society  applying  for  the  same  .shall  amount  to  at  least  twice  the 
sum  for  which  they  apply. 

Tenth,  Money  may  be  loaned  for  a  limited  time,  on  proper  security,  instead 
of  being  given  as  a  donation,  whenever  the  State  Committees  shall  deem  it  ex- 
pedient. 

EkvenOi^  Other  regulations  and  rules,  not  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing, 
such  as  providing  for  deaths  and  removals  of  State  Committees,  the  terms  of 
office,  the  keeping  of  records,  making  reports,  &c.,  &c.,  may  be  adopted  at  the 
discretion  of  each  State  General  Associabon  or  Convention. 

Tweljth,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Convention,  it  is  expedient  that  the 
Committee  constituted  for  me  aid  of  churches  in  the  West  in  the  erection  of 
houses  of  worship,  procure  plans  of  edifices  suitable  for  such  a  purpose,  with 
specifications  and  estimates,  to  be  shown  to  committees  and  others  concerned  in 
these  enterprizes,  with  a  view  to  promoting  convenience,  economy,  and  good 
taste,  in  the  design  and  execution  of  the  work ;  and  that  before  aid  is  panted, 
the  State  Committee  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  plan  and  specification 
of  the  building  proposed  to  be  erected,  with  liberty  to  insist,  if  they  shall  think 
it  expedient,  on  conformity  as  far  as  practicable  to  their  directions. 

rV.   PLAN  OF  "UNION. 

Dr.  Humphrey,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Plan  of  Union,  presented  an  inter- 
esting report,  which  met  the  minds  of  the  Convention,  and  elicited  ^  succession  of 
eloquent  remarks  from  members  of  the  Convention,  both  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West.    The  Report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Whereas,  the  Plan  of  Union,  formed  in  1801  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  General  Association  of  Connecticut,  is  understood 
to  have  been  repudiated  by  the  General  Assembly  before  the  schism  which  took 
place  in  that  boay  in  1838,  though  this  year  acknowledged  as  still  in  force  by  the 
General  Assembly  which  met  last  at  Washington,  D.  C. ; 

And  whereas  many  of  our  Presbyterian  brethren,  though  adhering  to  this  Plan 
in  some  of  its  provisions,  do  not,  it  is  believed,  maintain  it  in  \i%  integrity,  espe- 
cially in  requiring  Congregational  ministers  settled  over  Presbyterian  churches, 
and  Congregational  churches  having  Presbyterian  ministers,  to  be  connected 
^ith  Presbyteries: 

And  whereas,  whatever  mutual  advantage  has  formerly  resulted  from  this 
Plan  to  the  two  denominations,  and  whatever  might  yet  result  from  it  if  acted 
upon  impartially,  its  operation  is  now  unfavourable  to  the  spread  and  permanence 
01  Congregational  polity,  and  eyen  to  the  real  harmony  of  these  Christian  com- 
munities : — 
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Besoived,  1.  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Convention,  it  is  not  deemed  expe- 
dient that  new  Congrogationar  churches,  or  churches  heretofore  independent, 
become  connected  with  Presbyteries. 

2.  That  in  the  evident  disuse  of  the  said  Plan,  according  to  its  original  design, 
we  deem  it  important,  and  for  the  purposes  of  union  sufficient,  that  Congrc^a- 

,  tionalists  ancl  Presbyterians  exercise  toward  each  other  that  spirit  of  love  which 
the  Gospel  requires,  and  which  their  common  faith  is  fitted  to  cherish  ;  that  ia 
the  formation  of  such  a  church,  its  ecclesiastical  character  and  relations  be  de- 
termined hj  a  majority  of  its  members. 

3.  That  in  respect  to  those  Congregational  churches  which  are  now  connected 
with  Presbyterians,  either  on  the  above-mentioned  Plan,  or  those  of  1808  and 
1813,  between  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  while  we  would  not  have  them  violently  sever  existing  relations,  we  counsel 
them  to  maintain  vigilantly  the  Congregational  privileges  which  have  been 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Plan  of  Union  above-mentioned,  and  to  see  to  it  that 
while  they  remain  connected  with  Presbyteries,  the  true  intent  of  those  original 
arrangements  be  impartially  carried  out. 

Y.   HOME  MISSIONS. 

Dr.  Peters,  from  the  Committee  on  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  to  whom 
was  also  referred  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  Missions  in  the  Slaveholding 
States,  reported  in  two  parts.  On  the  first  part  the  committee,  he  said,  was 
unanimous. 

This  part,  on  motion,  was  unanimously  approved  and  adopted,  without  debate, 
as  follows: — 

Your  committee  are  unanimous  in  their  approbation  of  the  voluntary  and  un- 
sectarian  character  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  in  the  wisdom 
and  efficiency  with  which  its  affairs  have  been  conducted. 

On  the  subject  of  the  society's  relation  to  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
systems  of  Church  polity,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  any  disruption  of 
present  relations  is  unadvi sable. 

This  committee  express  their  belief  that  this  society  has  executed  its  trust 
toward  both  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches  with  impartiality ;  and 
that  any  complaints  on  this  head  will  be  found  to  result  from  local  interests,  and 
not  from  the  administrative  policy  of  the  society. 

On  the  subject  of  aid  to  the  churches  in  slaveholding  States,  the  Committee 
could  not  agree.  A  majority  and  a  minority  Report  were  presented;  but,  the 
matter  being  referred  back  to  the  Committee,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  brought  in  by  them,  and  as  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention. 

Besdved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  it  is  the  tendency  of  the 
Gospel,  wherever  it  is  preached  in  its  purity,  to  correct  all  social  evils,  and  to 
destroy  sin  in  all  its  forms ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Missionary  Societies  to 
grant  aid  to  churches  in  slaveholding  States,  in  the  support  of  such  ministers 
only  as  shall  so  preach  the  Gospel,  and  inculcate  the  principles  and  application 
of  Gospel  principles,  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall  have  its  full  effect 
in  awakening  and  enlightening  the  moral  sense  in  regard  to  slavery,  and  in 
bringing  to  pass  the  speedy  abolition  of  that  stupendous  wrong ;  and  that  wher- 
ever a  minister  is  not  permitted  so  to  preach,  he  should,  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  of  Christ  in  such  cases,  **  depart  out  of  that  city.'' 

VI.   COLLEGES  AT  THE  WEST. 

Wkeftas^  Many  colleges  exist  at  the  West,  which  are  under  the  control  of 
Boards  of  Trust,  composed  of  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians,  and  which 
oame  into  being  under  the  auspices,  and  have  been  foundea  and  sustained  bj 
the  common  funds  of  these  denominations  : 

Besoived,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  oonvention,  the  interests  of  sound 
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learning,  of  Christiaii  tnitii,  and  the  miitiul  proBperily  of  theso  denommationit, 

alike  demand  the  perpetuation  of  this  Union. 

YU.  THE  DOCTRINAL  TBACT  AMD  BOOK  80CIBIT. 

Be9olved,  That  this  Convention  recogniie  with  gTatitode  the  repablication  of 
the  collected  works  of  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  the  younger  Edwards,  and  the  vener- 
able John  Robinson,  by  the  Doctrinal  Tract  and  Book  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  intended  republication  of  the  works  of  other  fathers  of  American  Con- 
gregationalism. 

Resolted,  That  this  convention  rogards  the  extensiTe  circulation  of  such  works 
among  the  ministers  and  churcbes  ot  the  Congregational  polity  an  object  of 
public  interest  and  importance.  , 

ym.  THE  INCREASS  Of  MINISTEBS. 

Besoloed,  That  in  view  of  the  alarming  disproportion  between  Uie  increase  of 
oar  population  and  the  increase  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  recommended 
to  the  churches  to  inquire  who  among  their  youthful  members  are  qualified  by 
natural  gifts,  and  by  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  for  the  service  of  God  in  tho 
Gospel  of  his  Son,  and  to  encourage  and  to  aid  such  persons  in  preparing  them- 
selves for  that  work. 

Resolved,  also,  That  this  convention  cordially  approve  of  the  aim  and  operar 
tions  of  the  American  Education  Society,  and  commend  it  to  the  favour  of  the 
churches. 

IX.  THE  CANADIAN  AND  THE  WELCH  BRETHREN. 

Whereas,  this  Convention  is,  to  its  regret,  precluded  by  the  terms  of  the  call 
under  which  it  is  assembled,  from  enromng  among  its  members  the  names  of 
our  brethren  who  have  come  from  the  neighbouring  province  of  Canada,  and 
also  of  our  brethren  connected  with  the  Welsh  Congregational  Association,  bul 
has  very  cordially  invited  them  all  to  sit  with  us  as  honorary  members  :— 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  with  great  interest  the  labours,  and  with  great 
satisfaction  the  successes,  of  oor  brethren  over  the  lines,  in  promoting  oar 
common  faith  and  order  in  the  provinces. 

Resolved,  That  we  greatly  honour  the  faithful  adherence  of  our  Welsh  breth- 
ren to  the  Evan^lical  faith  and  Congregational  order,  and  advise  that  measures 
be  taken  to  invite  them  in  form  with  the  General  Associations  of  the  States 
where  they  dwell,  so  that  we  may  be  mutually  helpful  in  our  common  order. 

X.  ON  CHRISTIAN  ACTIVITT  AND  BENEVOLENCE. 

Resolved,  That  in  an  age  when  so  much  is  to  be  done  for  the  salvation  of  our 
country,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  through  the  world,  and  when  the 
wealth  of  our  country  is  developed  and  increased  with  a  rapidity  which  threatens 
to  overwhelm  the  churches  witn  a  tide  of  worldliness,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance for  the  churches  to  discipline  themselves  to  habits  of  Christian  activity 
and  systematic  contribution  to  the  great  enterprises  of  Christian  beneficence. 

XI.   THE  CHARACTER  AND  OBJECTS  OF  CONQRSQATIONALISBC. 

Resolved,  That  the  polity  of  Congregational  churches*  being  eminentiy  simple 
and  scriptural,  is  and  must  be  essentially  spiritual  and  unsectarian. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  rejoices  in  the  prosperity  of  Congregationalism, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  its  more  recent  enterprises,  and  in  the  prospect  of  its 
still  more  rapid  and  vigorous  growth,  as  the  result  of  these  counsels  and  deliber- 
ations ;  yet  we  here  distinctly  disclaim  and  disavow  all  merely  sectarian  seal ; 
and  do  profess  it  to  be  our  object,  one  and  sole,  to  promote  through  Congrega- 
tional polity,  and  hence  in  the  freest  and  most  emeient  manner,  the  world's 
salvation  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  . 

Xn.  ON  CALLING  ANOTHER  CONVENTION. 

^  Resolved,  That  the  president,  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries  of  this  Conven- 
tion, be  a  committee  with  power  to  call  another  special  Congregational  Conven- 
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ttOD  at  stxcli  place  as  they  may  desienate,  provided  that  in  thur  deliberate 
opinion  such  convention  shall  be  expeiUenL 

Xin.  GONOBEOATIONAL  CHURCH  AT  WASHINGTON. 

WhereMf  the  friends  of  Congregationalism  in  Washington  city  have  taken 
measures  for  establishing  a  Congregational  church  in  that  city,  and  have  pur- 
chased a  commodious  house  of  worship  in  an  eligible  situation  near  the  city 
hall:— 

Resolved^  That  this  convention  look  vrith  great  interest  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprize  in  planting  the  religious  institutions  of  our  fathers  in  Uie  national 
capital,  and  we  commend  the  object  to  the  attention  of  our  friends,  for  their 
prayers,  and  for  such  pecuniary  aid  as  it  may  need  during  its  infancy. 

■ 

The  Oonvention,  which  met  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock 
P.  M.y  adjoonied  on  Friday  morning.  The  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted with  unanimitjy  and  gave  satisfaction  to  our  Congregational 
brethren  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.'*' 
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It  is  said  that  salmon,  ascending  a  rirer,  are  afraid  to  pass  the 
shadow  of  a  bridge  that  happens  to  span  it ;  thej  will  lie  for  hours 
with  their  noses  near  the  imaginary  obstruction,  until  night  or  & 
favouring  cloud  removes  it.  It  is  said  that  a  horse,  led  into  a  darkish 
and  dusty  stable,  will  stop  where  the  sun-light,  shining  through  a  knot- 
hole, makes  the  dust  visible,  like  a  bar  across  his  way ;  and  if  urged 
forward  he  will  make  an  effort  to  leap  over  the  fancied  barrier,  ^ot 
less  illusive  and  unsubstantial  are  some  of  the  barriers  to  Christian 
fellowship,  that  keep  asunder  the  followers  of  Christ.  Lights,  as  well  as 
shadows,  may  mislead  their  judgment  and  impede  their  progress.  We 
symbolize  in  faith,  in  order,  in  general  tone  of  Christian  experience  with 
our  brethren ;  but  our  hymnology  is  different  in  its  form,  not  in  its  sub* 
stance,  from  theirs.  This  is  the  phantom  bar  that  separates  some  of 
them  from  us.  Is  this  sufficient  to  justify,  or  even  excuse,  their  re- 
jection of  our  proffered  fellowship  ?  Christian  charity  says.  No.  It 
may  be  our  shadow  upon  their  limpid  pathway ;  or  it  may  be  our 
lisht  upon  their  dusty  atmosphere ;  in  either  case  it  is  only  an  illusion, 
which  a  little  energy  of  intelligence  and  love  might  easily  break 
through. 

11. 

The  vast  immigration  of  Papists  into  our  country,  which  we  under- 
stand to  be  the  result  of  an  extensive  colonization  enterprize,  is  de- 
signed to  smother  out  our  Protestant  religion ;  just  as  ^^  slack''  is 

* 

*  The  minntes  of  the  Convention,  inclading  the  opening  seimon  by  Dr.  Hawes,  tad  * 
report  of  the  disctusionB,  will  bo  pabliehed  in  a  pamphlet.  Price  10  eentt.  Addreu^  Ber. 
Jothua  Leavitt,  21  Beekmau  Street,  New  Tork. 
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heaped  npon  the  gnte  to  exti&gaiflh  or  suppress  the  fire.  Bot  as  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  fire  gradually  gets  the  mastery,  and  seta 
the  slack  in  a  blaze,  so  it  is  likely  to  be  with  the  Papists.  Already 
the  priesthood  in  onr  land  begin  to  perceive  their  mistake,  and  to 
utter  load  lamentations  for  the  tens  of  thoosands  of  their  people, 
who  have  been  lost  to  their  church  by  coming  to  America. 

m. 

Some  excitement  of  mind  is  undoubtedly  necessscry  to  the  profit- 
able hearing  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  to  the  proper  preaching  of  it. 
But  in  both  cases  it  may  be  excessive.  High  excitement  is  favour- 
able to  rapi4ity  of  thought,  but  not  to  accuracy  of  judgment.  It 
prompts  to  quick  and  energetic  action,  but  does  not  ensure  the  selec* 
tion  of  a  judicious  course.  A  torpid  mind  will  not  act  at  all ;  the 
action  of  a  frenzied  one  is  dangerous,  and  oftentimes  destructive. 
What  is  true  of  action  is  also  true  of  impressions.  Moderate  ex- 
citement is  salutary,  but  that  which  is  excessive  frustrates  the  efforts 
that  produced  it :  wax  that  is  not  warmed  will  take  no  impression ; 
that  which  is  overheated  will  retain  none. 

IV. 

'^  Sordidus  ac  dives."  There  is  a  natural  order  of  thoughts,  which 
a  good  writer  will  not  faU  to  observe  in  his  expression.  The  cause 
precedes  the  effect.  Would  the  above  thought  of  Horace  have  been 
expressed  by  the  same  words  in  an  inverted  order  ?  Does  the  phrase, 
sordid  and  rich,  mean  just  the  same  as  the  phrase,  rich  and  sordid ! 

V. 

I  used  to  hear  a  wDman  say,  half  in  irony,  of  one  of  her  boys,  that 
he  was  "  a  very  good  boy  when  he  was  asleep."  This  is  never  true 
of  Christians  or  of  churches.  The  worst  conduct  that  churches  are 
ever  guilty  of,  occurs,  almost  invariably,  when  they  are  asleep. 
Sleeping  churches  are  not  always  inactive.  They  often  exhibit  a 
species  of  somnambulism — asleep  as  to  healthy  functions  and  useful 
offices,  but  performing  herculean  feats  of  perverseness,  quarreling 
with  each  other,  expelling  their  pastors,  and  repudiating  their  obliga- 
tions. The  religion  of  formalism  is  but  a  kind  of  somnambulistic 
performance. 

VI. 

<^  I  pray  thee,  have  me  excused :"  a  very  polite  expression  !  a  per- 
fumed note,  declining  an  invitation  to  heaven's  rich  banquet,  on 
account  of  prior  engagements,  hell-ward. 

vn. 

It  is  one  of  the  infirmities  of  mankind,  not  to  perceive  errors  that 
prevail  extensively  around  them.  To  expose  and  denounce  these 
errors  is  a  work  so  full  of  peril,  that  but  few,  even  of  the  irise,  who 
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see  them,  are  disposed  to  undertake  the  task.  To  do  it  successfully 
constitutes  a  man  a  Reformer.  Martrydom  or  a  monument  rewarc^ 
the  attempt. 

vin. 

-A  horse  is  more  likely  to  stumble  when  moping  along  at  a  slow^and 
careless  pace,  than  when  briskly  pushing  forward  on  his  way.  I 
once  hired  a  fine  looking  animal,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  short 
excursion  into  the  green  fields  of  the  country.  He  started  off  with  me, 
at  a  lively  rate.  I  was  delighted  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  his 
motions.  But  when  the  excitement  of  the  start  was  over,  he  began 
to  stumble,  and,  to  my  great  vexation  and  alarm,  he  continued  to  do 
80  till  I  returned  him  to  his  stable,  without  accomplishing  my  pur- 
pose. His  owner  said  to  me,  ^'  YoU  should  have  used  the  whip  freely, 
and  then  held  him  tight  by  the  reins."  I  believe  that  the  same  evil 
exists,  and  that  the  same  remedy  is  suitable,  among  Christians.  Our 
sluggish  exanimate  way  of  living  exposes  us  to  innumerable  stumb- 
lings and  fallings.  We  are  nevQr  safer  than  when  we  are  earnest  and 
energetic  in  our  work — running  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.  And 
0  how  many  of  God's  dear  people  are  kept  up  to  this  spirited,  run- 
ning condition  by  the  chastisements  which  he  inflicts  upon  them. 

The  man  who  invests  his  capital,  or  devotes  his  time'and  business  tal- 
ents in  any  employment  which  facilitates,  produces  or  perpetuates  the 
tremendous  evils  of  drunkenness,  may  carry  along  with  him,  to  his 
office  and  to  his  pillow,  the  conviction  that  he  is  receiving  the  plau- 
dits of  hell.  And  he  may  have  reason  to  apprehend,  that  when  he 
reaches  the  threshold  of  the  future  world,  he  will  be  greeted  with, 
^  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,"  by  the  prince  of  the  devils 
himself. 

X. 

Melancthon  said  to  Calvin,  "  I  live  («<y»<«p  o««j «»  a^tfxuuq)  as  an  ass 
among  wasps."  ''Would  thy  lot  have  been  happier,  0  Philip,  hadst 
thou  Uved,  as  I  have  sometimes  done,  a  wasp  among  asses  Y* 

XI. 

How  infidels  can  show  any  claim  to  the  flattering  title  of  Free- 
thinkers it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  A  greater  misnomer  is  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  any  nomenclature.  There  is  no  class  of  men  whose 
minds  are  tied  with  shorter  tethers.  Prejudice  debilitates  their  judg- 
ment, and  credulty  disqualifies  them  for  faith.  A  dictum  of  any 
one  of  their  apostles  receives  their  assent  as  implicitly  as  the  super- 
stitious Papist  believes  the  dogmas  of  an  imaginary  church.  Profes- 
sing themselves  to  be  free,  they  are  the  servants  of  error  and  preju- 
dice. A  drunkard  might  as  well  rejoice  in  the  title  of  Freewalker ; 
and  the  cheat  might  as  properly  be  called  a  Freetrader. 

Allegheny  City.  J.  F.  M. 
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THE  TELESCOPE. 

DiTicBS  for  aiding  the  sight' have  been  very  long  in  use. 

If  we  are  correc%  informed,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Assoeiation 
for  the  advancement  of  Science,  Sir  David  Brewstef  exhibited  a  veritable  plano- 
convex lens,  which  had  been  discovered  in  the  recently  exhamed  *'  treasure- 
house"  of  Nineveh.  It  is  described  as  being  of  a  somewhat  oval  shape,  1^^^ 
inches  in  its  greatest  diameter,  and  having  a  foca]  length  of  4}  inches.  It  was 
formed  of  rock-crystal,  the  plane  side  being  one  of  the  original  faces  of  the  stone. 

We  have,  moreover,  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that  the  Emperor  Nero,  who 
was  short-sighted,  used  a  small  convex  mirror,  made  of  some  precious  stone, 
ichen  he  wished  to  view  ti^e  combats  of  the  gladiators. 

The  invention  of  spectacles  is  ascribed  by  Mr.  Molyneux  to  Roger  Bacon,  who 
died  in  1292 ;  and  the  use  of  lenses  for  some  purposes  must  have  been  familiar 
to  the  Neapolitan  J.  Baptista  Porta,  who  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  the 
inventor  ot  the  camera  obscura,  and  who  died  near  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

No^  either  a  convex  mirror  or  a  concave  lens  might  have  its  shape  so  adjusted 
that,  when  held  dose  to  the  eye,  it  would,  to  most  persons,  afford  a  more  distinct 
view  of  distant  objects,  with  little'or  no  change  in  the  angular  size  of  any  of  the 
oBjects  thus  vieivred.  Yet  these  same  objects  would  be  more  distinctly  seen,  be- 
cause the  rays  of  li^ht  proceeding  from  them  would  be  rendered  more  divergent, 
by  their  refraction  in  passing  in  and  out  of  the  lens,  or  their  reflection  from  the 
surface  of  the  mirror ;  for  we  rays  would  thus  seem  to  come  from  positions 
nearer  to  Uie  eye,  and  to  the  viewing  of  such  the  eye  would  be  the  better 
adapted. 

But  a  seemingly  nearer  object  seen  under  an  unaltered  angle  must  itself  ap- 
pear as  a  smaller  thing,  or  like  a  perfectly  accurate  tmapc  of  the  object  somewhat 
reduced  indeed  in  size,  but  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye  ^Apredsdy  to 
edwse  the  ot^fect  itself. 

Under  these  circumstances,,  it  must  be  sufficiently  evident  that  everything 
would  be  seen  more  plainly,  in  so  far  as  it  might  appear  large  enough  to  be  seen 
at  all ;  but  the  angidar  size  of  everything  remaining  unchanged,  much  must 
still  escape  observation,  because  too  small  to  be  seen.  To  overcome  this  difficulty 
the  angular  size  must  be  increased ;  and  this  has  very  commonly  been  done,  not 
by  first  causing  an  object  to  appear  l^  a  somewhat  reduced  image  of  itself,  but 
by  actually  ^ro(2ucin^  such  an  *Hmage"  and  in  a  position  near  to  the  eye ;  i.  e. 
where  that  image  can  be  distinctly  seen  magnined,  and  under  a  larger  angle 
than  that  presented  by  the  object. 

Now  an  instrument  which  will  show  a  distant  object  distinctly,  and  under  a 
larger  angle,  is  a  telescope,  or  an  instrument  adapted  for  seeing  well  at  a  distance ; 
the  name  being  derived  from  the  two  Qreek  words — tnhi,  distant,  and  vKnti^y  I 
look  at. 

The  formation  of  the  image  in  question  is  usually  effected  (or  the  light  from 
the  object,  at  least,  made  to  converge)  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  the  rays  are 
thuscoUected  by  the  refraction  of  a  coni>ex  lens,  styled  the  d^'ect-glass,  or  by  reflec- 
tion from  the  surface  of  a  concave  metallic  mirror,  styled  the  speculum.  When 
the  former  is  used,  the  telescope  is  designated  as  a  dioptric  or  refracting  telescope, 
or,  more  simplv,  a  refractor;  but  when  the  speculum  is  employed,  we  have  a 
ccUoptric  or  reflecting  telescope,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  reflector.  By  th^ 
focal  length,  in  either  case,  is  to  be  understood  the  distance  from  the  object-glass 
or  speculum  (as  the  case  may  be)  to  the  image  of  a  very  distant  object,  formed 
at  taefricus. 

This  last  term,  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  literally  signifies  a  fire^-place,  and  is 
lised  for  the  place  where  a  convex  lens,  or  a  concave  burning  mirror,  will  kindle 
combustibles;  though  the  focus  of  light  is  not  precisely  coincident  with  the 
focus  of  heat. 

The  very  earliest  form  of  telescope  actually  constructed,  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  simple  of  that  known  as  the  astronomical  telescope,  a  refractor  in 
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which  the  image  formed  by  the  object-glass  is  viewed  by  an  eye-glass  placed 
beyond  (or  farther  from  the  object  glass  than)  the  image ;  both  the  object-glass 
and  eye-glass  being  convex.  * 

The  use  of  the  eye-^lass,  as  before  intimated,  is  to  give  a  distinct,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  near,  view  of  the  image.  The  view  iSing  a  very  near  one,  the 
image  is  seen  under  a  lar^  angle.  It  is,  moreover,  ditttncUy  seen,  beeaose  the 
divergent  rays  from  the  near  image  are  partially  concentrated,  or  made  leas 
divergent  by  the  convex  eye-Vlass,  and  therefore  seen  to  come  from  points  farther 
back  of  the  eye-glass,  at  a  distance  adapted  to  the  eye. 

This  being  so,  the  image  is  not  only  seen  under  a  large  angle,  bnt  appears  as 
an  enlarged  picture  of  itself,  placed  mrther  back ;  or  such  as  would  be  preciselyc 
eclipsed  by  tne  image  itself,  seen  from  the  same  position  without  the  eye-glass, 
if  it  could  in  such  a  case  be  distinctly  discerned  at  all. 
^  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  effect  of  the  convex  eye-glass  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  image  is,  in  this  last-mentioned  particular,  preciseljj^  the  reverse  of  that 
of  a  single  concave  lens,  or  a  convex  mirror,  when  used  in  viewing  a  distant 
object,  as  before  described,  although  mere  distinctness  of  vision  is  promoted  in 
either  case.  In  the  case  last  described,  (that  of  the  telescope,)  we  also  have 
enlargement  of  angular  size. 

Boger  Bacon  (to  whom  allusion  has  already  been  made)  in  his  Opus  Majus, 
maken  use  of  such  language  with  reference  to  what  *^  may  be  performed  by 
refracted  vision,''  as  to  render  it  somewhat  probable  that  he  was  at  le^st 
acquainted  with  tne  theory  of  a  refracting  telescope,  though  there  is  no  sufficient 
proof  that  he  constructed  one;  and  Baptista  Porta  is  said  by  Wolfius  to  have 
made  a  telescope,  but  the  description  of  the  instrument  given  by  the  inventor  is 
very  defective,  and  the  instrument,  whatever  it  was,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
used  in  any  celestial  observation.  Indeed,  '*  we  have  no  distinct  evidence  that 
such  an  instrument  was  used  before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.''* 
Descartes  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  telescope  to  James  Metius,  (Jacob 
Adriansy,)  of  Alkmaer,  in  Holland ;  but  Iluy^ons,  as  well  as  Borellus,  to  John 
Lippersheim,  or  Lippersey,  (Hans  Zanz,  or  Jansen,)  a  maker  of  spectacles  of 
Middleburgh.  Professor  Moll,  afler  an  examination  of  official  papers  preserved 
in  the  archives  at  the  Hague,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  on  the  I7th  of 
October,  1608,  Jacob  Adriansy  was  in'  possession  of  the  art  of  making  tele- 
scopes, but  from  some  unexplained  cause  concealed  it ;  and  that  on  the  21  st  of 
the  same  month,  Hans  Zans,  or  Jansen,  was  actually  in  possession  of  the  inven- 
tion ;  but  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  devised  by  either  him  or 
his  son  Zacharias,  though  one  of  them  invented  a  compound  microscope  about 
the  year  1590.t 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  telescopes  made  by  the  Jansens  was  presented  to 
Prince  Maurice,  to  be  used  in  his  wars.  It  was  in  April  or  May,  1609,  that 
Galileo  first  heard  of  this,  and  the  instrument  was  then  aescribed  to  him  as  one 
which  had  the  property  of  making  distant  objects  appear  as  though  they  were 
near.  Galileo  thereupon  devised  how  that  might  be  effected,  and  the  next 
day,  according  to  Delambre,  was  in  possession  of  a  telescope  magnifying  three 
times. t  Galileo's  second  telescope  magnified  about  eighte«i,  and  his  third 
about  thirty-three  times. 

The  **  Galilean"  telescope  differs  from  the  astronomical,  in  making  use  of  a 
concave  instead  of  a  convex  eye-glass,  so  as  to  intercept  the  rays  while  conterg^ 
ing  to  form  the  image,  instead  of  diverging  as  they  pass  beyond  the  focus  or 
place  of  the  image.  A3  the  rays  are  thus  intercepted  before  they  meet  to  form 
the  inverted  image,  objects  in  the  Galilean  telescope  are  seen  in  their  true  posi- 
tion ;  in  the  astronomical  telescope  they  appear  inverted.  To  produce  erect 
vision  in  the  latter,  two  additional  eye-glasses  are  commonly  used ;  i.  e.,  a  small 
telescope  is  in  effect  added,  looking  at  and  inverting  again  the  rays  proceeding 
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from  ibe  fini*  The  field  of  view,  other  ihings  being  equal,  is  mach  larger  in 
the  astronomical  telescope  than  in  the  Galilean. 

In  so  far  as  appears,  the  first  telescope  of  Lippersheim  magnified  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  times ;  and  he  is  sftid  to  have  observed  with  it  the  form  of  the  planet 
Jupiter,  and  some  small  stars  (his  satellites)  which  appeared  to  more  round 
him.t 

Be  this  as  it  may,  those  satellites  were  noticed  by  Galileo,  who  also  observed 
iheir  eclipses.  He  also  observed  many  of  the  Y&nsties  of  surface  of  the  moon, 
with  which  we  are  at  this  day  so  familiar,  as  well  as  the  phases  presented  by 
Venus  and  Mars,  and  the  spots  upon  the  sun,  in  which  last,  however,  he  was 
anticipated  by  Harriott  in  England.  Saturn  presented  anomalies  of  which 
Galileo  could  susgest  no  adequate  explanation.  That  was  reserved  for  Huygens, 
who  announced  me  existence  of  Saturn's  ring  (his  telescope  oould  show  but  one,) 
some  forty  years  later,  viz.,  in  1656.  Huygens  made  use  of  a  telescope  of 
Ihll  twenty-three  feet  in  length,  and  four  inches  aperture,  (i.  e.  diameter  of  oojeot* 

flas9,)  which  he  reduced  to  2^  inches.  He  also  discovered  a  satellite  to  Saturn. 
n  1671  Cassini  discovered  another  satellite,  and  afterwards  three  more.  He  also 
perceived  the  ring  of  Saturn  to  be  double,  soon  after  his  establishment  at  the  ob- 
servatory of  Paris,  in  1675.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  was  anticipated  in  this 
discovery  by  two  English  amateurs,  Dr.  Ball  and  Mr.  W.  Ball,  about  ten  years. 
Spots  were  obsirved  upon  Venus  by  Cassini  in  1666  and  '67,  and  by  Blanchini 
in  1726. 

Huygens  suggested  improvements  in  th(ft  eye-piece  of  the  telescope,  to  increase 
distinctness  of  vision,  and  oUiers  were  suggested  at  a  later  day  by  Ramsden ; 
and,  accordingly,  even  the  astronomical  telescope  of  the  present  day  has  its  eye- 
glass usually  double,  the  improvements  being  founded  upon  opti,cal  principles, 
which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice.  It  was  foreseen,  moreover,  that 
telescopes  of  great  focal  length  would  admit  of  a  greater  magnifying  power 
(without  a  sacrifice  of  much  distinctness)  than  shorter  ones,  and  this  A<-ithout 
much  increase  of  aperture.  Accordingly  very  lon^  ones  were  constructed  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  optician  and  mechanician  Auzout, 
succeeded  in  grinding  an  object-glass  of  600  feet  in  focal  length ;  and  Hart- 
soeker  is  said  to  have  exceeded  even  that. 

Object-glasses  such  as  these  were  supported  by  trees  or  long  poles,  and  had 
appliances  attached  by  which  they  couta  be  adjusted  to  the  position  of  objects, 
and  the  direction  of  the  eye-glass.  These  instruments  had,  nowever,  no  cond- 
Buous  tube,  and  were  therefore  termed  aerial  telescopes. 

The  best  refractors  of  the  day  having  thus  become  of  an  unmanageable  length. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  began  to  consider  what  improvements  were  possible  in  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  lenses,  and  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  di»- 
eovered  what  then  seemed  an  insuperable  obstacle.  He  found  that  white  light 
is  not  homogeneous,  but  composed  of  sevsral  colours ;  and  that  as  these  are 
unequally  refrangible*they  must  be  conoen&ated  at  different  foci,  and  an  indis- 
tinct image  from  any  single  object-glass  be  unavoidable.  The  difficulty  aris- 
ing from  this  source  has  since  been  most  ingeniously  overcome,  but  of  that 
more  in  its  proper  place :  its  existence  led  Newton  to  turn  his  attention  to  re- 
flectors. 

Reflecting  telescopes  had  been  proposed  by  Mersenne,  and  actually  con- 
structed by  James  Gregory,  of  Aoerdeen.  Gregorian  reflectors  have  been 
quite  extensively  used,  much  more  so  than  a  modification  of  them  by  M.  Casse- 
grain.  As,  however,  both  forms  may  be  regarded  as  being  now  nearly  super- 
ceded, we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  re&renoe  to  some  one  of  the  various 
treatise^  on  Optics  for  a  description  of  them. 

In  the  Newtonian  telescope,  the  rays  are  first  partially  concentrated  by  a 
ooncave  mirror,  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube.  They  then  inll,  in  their 
converging  state,  upon  a  small  plane  mirror,  fastened  to  a  support  which  sustains 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  and  near  to  the  upper  end.  This  mirror  being 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°,  reflects  the  converging  rays  to  one  sidei,  to  form  an 

*  A  plan  first  employed  by  Rheiter. 
t  ICett^  Cyelo.  art  "  Telescope." 
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image  in  front  of  the  eye-pleoe.  The  observer,  therefore,  looks  into  the  taba 
horizontally,  whateTer  may  be  the  altitude  of  the  object.  A  telescope  con- 
structed by  Newton  himself  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Newton's  telescopes,  of  only  six  inches  in  lengtlf,  were  compared  with  the  six- 
foet  refractors  of  that  day ;  but  in  1723  Hadley  presented  to  the  Royal  Society 
a  ^"ewtonian  telescope,  in  which  the  speculum  had  a  focal  length  of  more  than 
ten  feet*  This  compared  in  power  ana  distinctness  with  a  123  feet  refractor  of 
HuYgens. 

The  difficulty  arising  from  the  **  dispersive,**  or  colouring-power  of  the  object- 
glass,  which  has  been  already  alludea  to,  was  carefully  investigated  and  mas- 
tered by  John  DoUond,  in  1758,  though  some  attempts  at  least  at  improvement 
had  been  made  before  that  by  others.  DoUond  found  that  he  could  counteract 
this  dispersive  power  of  a  convex  lens  of  crown  glass,  by  recombining  the 
coloured  rays  by  means  of  a  concave  lens  of  flint  glass,  while  yet  the  concavity 
was  not  so  great  as  wholly  to  overcome  the  convergency  due  the  convexity  of 
the  crown  glass.  The  image  resulting  from  this  compound  object  glass  was 
therefore  formed  at  a  greater  distance  than  that  resulting  from  the  convex  lens 
alone — itself  an  advantage  in  the  way  of  magnifying  power — and  when  formed, 
that  image  was  without  rainbow  tints,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  prismatic  colours* 
Telescopes  of  this  description  were  by  Dr.  Bevis  denominated  achromatic,  from 
tlie  Greek,  a,  unthout,  and  xp6)Mai  colour;  a  name  which  is  still  retained.  The 
improvement  thus  introduced  is  the  greatest  which  the  refracting  telescope  has 
ever  received.  • 

Achromatic  refractors  are  very  superior  to  reflectors  of  the  same  aperture  and 
focal  length. 

DoUond,  and  especially  his  son-in-law,  Ramsden,  also  introduced  great  im- 
provements in  the  eye-piece,  as  has  been  already  intimated.  4 

Peter  DoUond,  the  son  of  John,  made  a  further  improvement  in  the  object- 
glass.  *  He  placed  a  double  concave  lens  of  flint  glass  between  two  convex  ones 
of  crown  glass,  and  an  aperture  was  attained  of  somewhat  m6re  than  3^  inches, 
and  sometimes  five  feet  of  focal  length.  The  sise  of  the  achromatic  teleeoope  of 
the  last  century  did  not  often  exceed  this,  but  such  instruments  were  greatly 
superior  to  their  predecessors ;  and  achromatic  telescopes  of  10  feet  focal  kngth, 
and  more,  were  presented  to  the  scientific  world  in  time  to  be  available  for 
various  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus,  in  1769,  when  governments  were 
active  in  sending  their  astronomers  aU  over  the  world  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  earth's  actual  distance  from  the  sun — a  distance  so  great*  that  could  we  have 
begun  to  travel  it  with  Columbus,  in  1492,  and  continued  our  progress  with  a 
speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  ever  since,  we  should  not  yet  have  found  ourselvee 
quite  at  the  end  of  our  journey. 

As  sufficientlv  pure  glass  for  larger  achromatic  refractors  could  not  at  that  time 
be  procured,  the  reflecting  telescop^was  soon  after  enlarged,  until  it  began  to 
approach  to  the  unmanageable  size  m  the  refractors  of  the  preceding  century. 
This  was  effected  by  one,  who  was  both  illustrious  aa  an  astronomer,  and 
remarkable  as  a  man — Sir  William  Herschel.  He  constructed  no  fewer  thaa 
200  seven  feet  Newtonian  reflectors,  150  ten  feet,  and  80  twenty  feet  in  focal 
length.  His  forty  feet  telescope  was  constructed  under  the  patronage  of 
George  III.,  and  on  it  Sir  William  was  employed  some  four  years.  It  was  finished 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1789 ;  and  on  the  same  day  he  discovered  a  sixth  satellite* 
of  Saturn. 

The  great  speculum  of  this  telescope  was  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  more  than 
a  ton  in  weight ;  and  with  it  a  magnifying  power  of  6450  was  sometimes  applied 
to  such  objects  as  would  bear  it.  No  second  reflector  was  employed,  but  the 
image  was  formed  at  the  upper  end,  and  near  to  the  side  of  the  tube ;  and  there 
viewed  with  an  eye-piece,  bv  what  is  termed  &  front  view,  or  a  looking  forward 
from  the  eye  end  instead  of  at  an  aperture  in  the  side,  though  the  back  of  the 
spectator  is  in  such  a  case  turned  toward  the  object  whose  image  comes  to  him 
from  the  reflector. 

The  greater  portion  of  Sir  William  HerscheVs  most  interesting  observations 
were  made  with  one  of  his  twenty  feet  telescopes. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  give  anything  like  a  oonoise  description  of  the  Tariooa 
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discoveries  of  this  distidguished  man.    M.  An^  has  made  them  the  sabjectof 

Saite  a  lengthened  dissertation,  (see  Annuaire,  &c.,  for  1842.)  Among  them,  and 
edactions  from  them,  should  however  be  noticed  the  rotatiod  of  Saturn  and  of 
Saturn's  ring,  the  remarkable  physical  peculiarities  of  Mars,  the  constitution  of 
the  double  envelope  of  the  sun,  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Uranus  in  1781,  also 
that  of  six  satellites  to  that  planet,  as  well  as  a  seventh  to  Saturn,  Uie  form  and 
probable  extent  of  the  milky-way,  and  of  clusters  and  nebuUe  seemingly  beyond 
it,  and  the  proper  motion  of  the  sun  among  the  stars  of  our  cluster — ^a  conclu- 
sion confirmea  by  the  researches  of  Prevost,  lAr^lander,  Lundahl,  0.  Struve, 
Peters,*  and  Galloway,  and  the  rotation  of  the  various  systems  of  binary  stars. 

Before  quitting  our  enumeration  of  discoveries  made  m  the  18th  century,  we 
maj  also  mention  that  the  observations  of  M.  Schroter,  of  Lilientahl,  on  inter- 
esting physical  phenomena,  presented  by  Venus  and  Mercury,  were  made  with 
a  Newtonian  reflector  of  some  twenty-eight  feet  in  focal  length. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  as  is  well  known,  was  assisted  in  his  observations  by 
his  sister.  Miss  Caroline  Herschel ;  and  the  research  with  regard  to  clusters  ox 
stars,  double  stars,  and  nebulsB,  which  he  so  happily  prosecuted,  have  been  con- 
tinned  by  his  distinguished  son,  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  principally  by  means 
ef  his  own  observations  made  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  during  some  five  years, 
fix)m  1834  to  1838,  both  inclusive. 

Sir  William  llerschers  telescopes,  enormous  as  they  were,  have  been  exceeded 
in  size  and  power  by  those  of  the  £arl  of  Rosse. 

Lor^  Rosse,  in  1839,  constructed  a  thr#a  feet  speculum,  whose  perfection  of 
figure  and  polish  were  such,  that  it  was  regarded  as  being  equal  to  the  four  feet 
speculum  of  the  fortj  feet  telescope  of  his  predecessor. 

Lord  Rosse  has  since  constructed  a  speculum  of  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  54  in 
focal  length,  the  whole  weighing  some  15  tons.  It  is  counterpoised,  and  placed 
between  parallel  walls  running  north  and  south,  which  are  1^4  feet  asunder ;  and 
admit,  therefore,  of  a  view  of  objects  within  certain  limits  of  the  meridian. 

With  this  magnificent  instrument,  new  features  in  the  various  objects  of 
telescopic  research  have  come  to  light,  which  before  could  not  be  discerned, 
because  both  too  small  and  too  faint  to  be  seen  by  instruments  of  inferior 
power ;  and  nnimagined  peculianties  of  form  in  clusters  and  nebulae  have  been 
traced.  A  large  cluster  of  stars  becomes  in  it  an  object,  of  whose  magnificence 
no  description  can  convey  «ny  adequate  idea ;  the  cavernous  structure  of  the 
moon  is  as  it  were  looked  into,  and  the.  minor  features  of  its  volcanoes  become 
visible. 

Meanwhile  the  refracting  telescope  has  been  brought  to  the  point  of  successful 
competition  with  its  huee  and  formidable  rival.  Within  a  comparativelv  recent 
period,  M.  Guinand,  of  Brenetz,  in  Switzerland,  and  M.  Fraunhofer,  of  Munich, 
and  his  successors,  and  M.  Lerebours,  of  Paris,  have  all  constructed  large 
achromatic  object  glasses ;  some  being  of  about  10,  and  others  12,  and  even 
15  inches  in  diameter.  The  observatories  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  Cindhnati, 
and  at  Washington,  are  all  furnished  with  such  laree  refractors ;  that  at  Gam- 
bridge,  and  one  at  Pulkova,  in  Russia,  being  until  recently  the  very  largest 
yet  constructed. 

It  was  with  the  Cambridge  instrument,  of  22}  feet  focal  length,  that  Mr.  Bond 
discovered  an  eiehth  satellite  to  Saturn  on  the  same  night  with  Mr.  Lassell  at 
Liverpool.  Mr.  Lassell  has  also  disoovered  a  satellite  to  Neptune,  that  remote 
planet  whose  discovery  is  itself  the  greatest  of  all  scientific  triumphs ;  the  planet's 
existence  having  been  pointed  out  before  it  was  seen. 

We  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  the  numerous  small  planets,  which  were 
all  unknown  before  the  present  century,  were  not  all  discovered  by  the  aid  of 
large  telescopes.  Juno  was  detected  by  Harding  with  a  telescope  of  about 
thirty  inches  focal  length,  and  two  inches  aperture  ;*  and  Olbers  found  Vesta, 
while  searching  for  more  small  planets,  with  an  ordinary  night-glass. 

Among  the  magnificent  deductions  from  observations  made  within  a  few 
years  past,  we  may  yet  mention  the  ascertained  distances  of  several  of  the  fixed 
stars— -distances  so  vast,  that  we  scarce  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  them  when 
we  say  that,  in  the  case  of  that  one  whose  distance  is  best  determined,  light, 

*  The  Solar  System,  by  J.  R.  Hind,  p.  118. 
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which  fiies  at  the  rat«  of  192,000  miles  per  second,  hae^emiiloyed  eight  yean  in 
reaching  us.  The  obserrations^  on  which  a  result  so  vast  depends,  were  made 
with  appliances  of  the  most  minute  and  delicate  structure— with  spiders'  lineflj, 
veritable  cobwebs. 

"We  may  not  prolong  our  notice  by  alluding  to  the  description  of  several  other 
telescopes,  some  of  them  of  remarkable  form  or  construction,  or  both ;  but  will 
proceea  to  add  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  the  engraving  which  accompanied 
this.  It  represents  an  achromatic  refractor  of  76  feet  in  focal  length,  and  two 
feet  aperture,  which  has  recently  been  constructed  ior  Bev.  Mr.  Craig,  vicar  of 
Leamington  in  England,  and  which  his  friends  are  disposed  to  name  after  him, 
*'  The  Craig  Telescope.''  It  has  been  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of 
William  Gravatt,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S. ;  the  optical  work  having  been  executed  by  Mr. 
F.  Slater ;  and  the  whole  instrument  being  of  English  workmanship. 

From  the  description  given  in  the  London  Illustrated  News  for  Aug.  28th,  of 
the  present  year,  we  learn  th^  the  central  tower  is  of  brick,  64  feet  in  heigh t^ 
15  feet  in  diameter,  and  wei^ft  220  tons.  The  length  of  the  main  tube  is  76 
feet ;  but  there  is  a  prolongation  beyond  the  object-glass,  and  an  addition  for  the 
fixtures  of  the  eyepiece ;  so  that  the  total  length,  when  in  use,  will  be  85  feet. 
The  tube,  where  largest,  measures  13  feet  in  circumference,  and  this  part  is  about 
24  feet  from  the  object-glass.  The  prolongation  beyond  the  object-glass,  it  is 
eupposed,  will  shelter  it  from  the  deposition  of  dew. 

xhe  telescope,  as  will  be  seen,  is  counterpoised,  and  the  elliptical  ring  in  which 
it  hangs,  has  bfld  its  position  determined  with  great  care ;  so  that  the  tenr 
dtncy  to  vibration  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  may,  as  it  were,  be  contended 
with  and  overcome  by  the  tendency  to  the  same  in  the  lower  end ;  the  very  size 
and  length  of  the  instrument  being  thus  made  to  operate  as  a  check  upon  its  own. 
unsteadiness. 

^  The  telescope  sweeps  arwind  the  heavens^  by  riding  around  the  tower  on  a 
light  wooden  iramo-work,  which  is  furnished  with  iron  wheels  that  roll  upon  a 
circular  railway,  52  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  tower ;  the  cap  of  the  tower,  aa 
it  would  seem,  turning  at  the  same  time.  The  tube  is  raised  cr  lowered  by 
means  of  the  chain  and  pulleys,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  the  devices  seen 
beyond  the  tower ;  the  chain  being  capable  of  sustaining  fiflieen  tons,  though  the 
weight  of  the  tube  is  only  three. 

The  instrument  seems  not  to  have  had  a  very  thorough  trial  as  yet;  but»  as  might 
be  expected,  it  separates  minute  points  pf  light  with  great  distmctness.  It  thus 
resolves  the  milky-way  into  seeming  '* constellations."  "Saturn  exhibits  a 
xnilk-light  whiteness,"  and  the  Moon  is  a  magnificent  object. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  make  us  much  better  acquainted  with  the  various 
celestial  objects,  to  the  observation  of  which  it  would  seem,  in  some  respects,  to 
be  well  adapted. 


DEATH  A  STIMULANT  TO  DUTY.* 

I  CANKOT  tmrn  from  interpreting  the  voice  that  comes  to  us  from 
these  tombs,  without  reminding  you  that  the  death  itself  of  all  who 
have  gone  before  us,  utters  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  lessons. 
**  The  fathers,  where  are  they ;  and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  for- 
ever?'' Of  all  who  united  in  establishing  our  denomination  here, 
less  than  a  century  since,  not  one  remains  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
^'  The  places  that  once  knew  them,  now  know  them  no  more."    And 

*  An  Extract  from  the  Discourse  of  Bev.  J.  C.  £aocv{  P.  D.,  delivered  at  the  opemng 
of  the  Westminster  Church,  Baltimore. 
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smce  that  time,  three  geherationa  have  followed  them  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  grave !  -  as  many,  probably,  as  are  now  in  all  the  Presi 
byterian  churches  in  this  city.  What  precious  dust  has  been  accju- 
mulating  in  this  ground  during  this  period  ?  And  could  no  attrac- 
tions, endearments,  virtues,  usefulness  shield  them  from  the  destroyer, 
and  retain  them  among  the  living !  What  a  lesson  respecting  our 
own  mortality  are  we  taught  by  this  uninterrupted  succession  of 
deaths !  Are  we  not  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of  it  ?  The  process, 
although  so  constantly  going  on  before  us,  is  yet  so  gradual,  that  it 
makes  but  little  or  no  impression  upon  our  minds.  The  generations 
of  men  are  not  swept  aWay  as  with  a  flood ;  but  one  by  one,  like  the 
leaves  of  the  evergreen,  which  falling  by  individuals,  and  being  con- 
stantly renewed,  allows  the  tree  to  wear  the  appearance  of  unchang- 
ing freshness.  Communities,  civil  and  religious,  have  lives  of  their 
own,  distinct  from  that  which  belongs ''to  the  individuals  that  compose 
them.  And  we  need  to  be  reminded,  that  while  a  denomination  like 
this  has  continued,  and  even  increased,  all  the  individuals  that  origi- 
nally composed  it  are  gone.  And  although  the  probabilities  are,  that 
nnder  God,  it  will  continue  to  exist,  und  even  increase ;  yet  all  the 
individuals  that  now  compose  it  will  soon  be  gathered  to  their  fathers. 
We  shall  all  soon  die.  The  death  of  those  who  have  been  before 
OS  tells  us  so.  It  was  not  an  unmeaning  incident  to  which  the 
Apostle  alludes,  when  he  ^ys :  ^'  By  faith,  Joseph,  when  he  died, 
made  mention  of  the  departing  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  gave 
commandment  concerning  his  bones,"*  alluding  to  that  touching  pas- 
sage at  the  close  of  his  Imtory,  when  ^'  he  said  to  his  brethren,  I  die: 
and  God  will  surely  visit  you,  and  bring  you  out  of  this  land,  unto 
the  land  which  he  swore  unto  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob.  And 
Joseph  took  an  oath  of  the  children  of  Israel,  saying:  God  will  surely 
visit  you,  and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  from  hence.  So  Joseph 
died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old :  and  they  embalmed  him, 
and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin,  in  Egypt.''t  And  thus  the  bones  of  Jo- 
seph remained  before  the  children  of  Israel,  during  all  the  rest*  of 
their  ^journ  in  Egypt,  ever  proclaiming  to  them  this  truth,  '<  This  is 
not  your  home :  God  will  surely  visit  you,  and  bring  you  out  of  this 
land  unto  the  land  which  he  swore  unto  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to 
Jacob.''  ^'And  Moses,''  we  are  told,  "took  the  bones  of  Joseph 
with  him,"  when  he  went  out  of  Egypt.  And  all  through  the  wil- 
derness, they  still  preached  to  that  people.  And  we  erect  this  temple 
over  these  bones  of  pur  fathers,  that  we  may  withdraw  betimes  from 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  this  busy  world,  and  be  reminded  that 
*Hhis  is  not  our^home;"  and  that  here,  holding  communion  in  the 
ordinances  of  God's  house,  with  things  unseen  and  eternal,  we  may 
prepare,  by  divine  grace,  for  mansions  in  the  skies. 

But  not  only  does  their  death  tell  us  that  we  too  must  die ;  it  also 
casts  back,  through  their  graves,  the  light  of  eternity  upon  this  pre- 
sent life.     Once  they  were  as  active,  and  busy,  and  interested  in  the 
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affairs  of  tliis  world  as  we  now  are.  What  at  this  time  are  all  their 
schemes,  anxieties  and  disappointments;  their  accumulations,  achiere- 
ments  and  enjoyments  ?  What  is  it  now  to  them  whether  they  were 
rich  or  poor,  honoured  or  neglected,  in  prosperity  or  adversity  ?  As 
unimportant  as  this  is  now  to  them,  will  all  such  interests  soon  be  to 
you.  Not  so,  however,  will  it  be,  whether  you  have  done  good  or 
evil,  been  useful,  useles?  or  injurious.  '^  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap."  They  are  now  eating  the  fruit  of  their 
doings.  Some  of  them  are  now  wearing  crowDs  full  of  stars  of  re- 
joicing. Their  monuments  here  may  require  an  ^' Old  Mortality" 
to  repair  their  decays^  and  to  renew  their  epitaphs.  But  they 
have  an  enduring  record  on  high,  inscribed  upon  immortal  spirits,  led 
by  them  to  glory,  and  now  pillars  in  the  temple  above.  Such  too 
may  you  secure.  You  may  inscribe  it  on  your  generation ;  you  may 
engrave  it  deeply  by  your  example,  your  conversation,  your  praym, 
your  contributions  to  train  immprtal  beings  in  your  families,  in  theto 
streets,  in  distant  parts  of  our  own  land,  and  on  heathen  shores,  for 
a  place  at  God's  right  hand» 

What  a  motive  to  do  with  our  might,  what  our  hands  find  to  do, 
while  the  day  lasts,  working  out  our  own  salvation,  labouring  for  the 
souls  of  others,  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  of  God.  Truly, 
they  ^^  being  dead,  yet  speak,"  and  the  solemn  lesson  of  that  voice 
is,  ^'  Behold,  I  come  quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with  me.'' 


DANIEL  WEBSTER'S  RELIGIOUS  CHARACTER  AND  DEATH- 
^  BED. 

In  the  town  of  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  is  a  sepulchre,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Daniel  Webster.  Death,  like  truth,  is  severe  in 
its  simplicity.  A  few  letters  tell  its  triumph ;  a  little  dust»  is  its 
victory.  That  noble  form,  lately  animated  with  life,  lies  in  silence 
amidst  earth  and  graves.  Quenched  is  the  large,  solemn  eye,  which 
delighted  in  the  researches  of  knowledge,  in  the  glance  of  the  stars 
of  heaven,  in  the  woods,  and  fields,  and  streams,  and  sea,  in  the 
countenances  of  listening  men,  and  in  the  pleasant  charms  of  home. 
He  has  gone.  With  his  friendships,  his  learning,  his  eloquence,  his 
love  of  country,  his  fame,  his  genius,  his  wealth  of  public  service, 
Webster  has  gone  down  to  the  grave.  • 

The  great  question,  after  all,  that  decides  human  character  and 
destiny  isj  "  Was  he  religious  ?"  That  many  have  entertained  doubts 
in  reference  to  the  religious  character  of  the  distinguished  man,  who 
has  now  ended  his  earthly  probation,  is  an  admission  due  to  truth. 
It  is  not  denied,  and  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that  Mr.  Webster's 
character  during  periods  of  his  lifetime^  suffered  serious  loss  firom 
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charges  of  immorality.  To  what  extent  these  were  tme  or  false,  it 
is  impossible  to  affirm ;  doubtless  thej  were  much  exaggerated.  And 
who  can  say  that  the  delinquencies  were  not  either  backslidings  from 
general  Christian  steadfastness,  or  sins  repented  of  in  the'  later 
exercises  of  his  soul,  and  washed  away  by  the  blood  of  an  atoning 
Saviour  ? 

There  are  certainly  some  interesting  illustrations  of  the  strength 
of  the  religious  sentiment  in  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  great 
statesman.  His  early  religious  training,  under  the  parental  roof,  wfc 
thorough  and  enduring  in  its  impressions.  He  acauired  a  taste  and 
reverence  for  the  Bible,  which  never  forsook  him,  and  committed  to 
memory  the  larger  portion  of  Watts*  Psalms  and  Hymns.  Under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Abbott,  of  Exeter  Academy,  and  of  Dr.  Wood,  of  ' 
Boscawen,  his  religious  convictions  must  have  been  cultivated  and 
strengthened.  In  his  college  course,  Dr.  Shurtleif  testifies  to  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  discharged  his  general  duties,  and  to  the  un- 
deviating  strictness  of  his  moral  character.  When  he  taught  school 
at  Fryeburg,  Dr.  Osgood,  who  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him, 
says  that  he  professed  religion,  and  even  had  thought  of  entering 
the  ministry.  So  far,  all  betokens  well.  Evangelical  religion, 
deeply  rooted  in  his  mind,  seems  to  have  been  exerting  also  a  prac- 
tical influence  on  his  life. 

After  Mr.  Webster's  settlement  in  Boston,  few  particulars  about 
his  religious  sentiments  and  habits  have  been  divulged  to  the  public 
It  is  well  known  that  at  this  time,  or  shortly  after,  the  great  mass  of 
the  educated  and  influential  professii>nal  men  of  the  city  were  Unita- ' 
rians.  Almost  all  the  old  churches  had  departed  from  the  ancient 
faith  of  New  England,  and  Park  Street  church  was  not  yet  founded* 
It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  papers  that  Mr.  Webster  attended  the  Brat- 
tle Street  Church — Unitarian — ^for  sixteen  years.  Unitarianism  at 
that  time,  however,  was  in  a  comparatively  latent  form,  and  many 
persons  attended  the  old  churches  partly  from  choice  and  partly  from 
necessity,  who  never  enrolled  themselves  as  Unitarians.  Certainly 
Daniel  Webster  has  nevef  been  claimed  as  a  Unitarian.  He  was  al- 
ways a  believer  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  in  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  evangelical  Faith.  An  orthodox  Congregational  clergy- 
man, who  had  charge  of  a  parish  to  which  Mr.  Webster  formerly  be- 
longed, says  that,  upon  one  occasion,  the  distinguished  statesman 
^'  spoke  of  how  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  was  protected  in«  the  north  of 
Boston  by  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Morse,  of  Charlestown,  a  man  who 
was  *  always  thinking,  ahyays  reading,  always  writing,  always  preach- 
ing, always  acting' — of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Codman,  who  maintained  the 
cause  at  the  south  at  Dorchester,  and  of  other  clergymen  of  that 
day.'"  Mr.  Webster,  on  becoming  an  inhabitant  of  Dorchester,  where 
he  spent  the  summer  for  a  number  of  years,  called  upon  Dr.  Codman, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  remarked,  ^'  Sir,  I  am  come 
to  be  one  of  your  parishioners,  not  one  of  your  fashionable  ones,  but 
you  wiU  find  me  in  my  seat  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon." 

Mr.  Webster,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  attended  the  Episcopal 
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Church,  of  which  his  wife  was  a  member.  He  himself  ia  known 
to  have  connected  himself,  as  a  member,  in  full  communion,  with  the, 
Congregational  Church,  early  in  life.  He  occasionally  partook  of  the 
sacrament,  where  he  happened  to  be,  with  members  of  different  de- 
nominations. Such  acts  show  the  powerful,  indwelling  sense  of  the 
claims  of  religion ;  and  as  he  was  the  farthest  possible  removed  from 
hypocrisy,  they  are  the  expressions  of  a  sincere  belief  in  the  doc- 
trines and  requirements  of  the  Gospel. 

^For  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  the  great  statesman  seems  to 
have  given  himself  up  more  and  more  to  religious  duties.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Shurtleff,  of  T)artmouth  College,  in  referring  to  this  subject,* 
**  spoke  of  his  last  interview  with  Mr.  Webster  in  Boston,  about  two 
years  ago,  at  his  (Mr.  Webster's)  invitation.  Knowing  that  great 
men  are  liable,  from  their  position,  to  fail  of  receiving  personal  exhor- 
tation from  the  clergy,  he  resolved  to  do  that  duty  which  early  inti- 
macy, and  as  pastor  in  the  college  for  a  long  period,  made  fit.  He 
did  so,  and  found  Mr.  Webster  not  onlv  kindly  disposed,  but  even 
anticipating  him  in  the  free  communication  of  his  personal  religious 
feelings.  Dr.  Shurtleff  said,  "  I  found  his  views  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, and  the  claims  of  Christian  duty,  perfectly  coincident  with  my 
own." 

There  are  many  other  concurrent  testimonies  to  the  same  purport. 
The  pastor  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Marshfield  unequivocally  ex- 
presses an  entire  confidence  in  Mr.  Webster's  religious  character. 
Iti  the  address  at  the  funeral,  reference  is  made  to  his  habit  of  en- 
gaging, at  least  at  times,  in  fan^ly  worship;  and  the  pastor  adds: 
^^  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  my  life  I  never  met  with 
an  individual  in  any  profession  or  condition,  who  always  spoke  and 
alwavs  thought  with'  such  awful  reverence  of  the  power  and  presence 
of  God.  No  irreverence,  no  lightness,  even  no  too  familiar  allusions 
to  God  and  his  attributes,  ever  escaped  his  lips/'  ^'  Those  who  knew 
him  best  can  most  truly  appreciate  the  lessons,  both  from  his  lips 
and  his  example,  teaching  the  sustaining  power  of  the  Gospel." 

In  the  light  of  these  various  evidences,  especially  when  viewed  in 
their  connection  with  his  sound  training  in  the  faith,  and  his  early 
attention  to  religion,  the  hope  may  be  charitably  indulged  that  Da- 
niel Webster  relied  for  salvation  upon  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

This  hope  is  strongest  when  we  approach  his  dying  bed,  and  behold 
him  in  the  hour  when  heart  and  flesh  fail. 

Daniel  Webster's  Death-bed. 

The  startling  intelligence  is  brought  that  the  great  statesman  is 
dying !  Disease  is  invading  the  frame,  which  God  built  for  the  abode 
of  living  greatness.  The  body  is  but  dust,  but  dust  in  mysterious 
glory !  «« It  is  said  that  when  Thorwaldsbn,  the  Danish  sculptor, 
was  residing  in  Rome,  he  visited  the  studio  of  our  countryman,  Pow- 

•  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  officers  and  etadents. 
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ERS.  In  looking  about  the  room,  lie  discoyered  a  plaster  cast  of  Wsb- 
6TER.  He  inquired  with  surprise  whether  it  could  be  possible  that 
it  was  the  actual  representation  of  any  man ;  and  after  a  long  and 
careful  examination,  he  pronounced  it  superior  to  the  highest  concep- 
tion of  mental  strength  and  dignity,  which  the  ancients  had  been  able 
to  express  in  their  busts  of  Jupiter."*  That  wonder-compelling  cast, 
though  brittle,  is  to  outlive  the  majestic  head  that  gave  it  form. 
The  cheek,  which  once  corresponded  with  its  outline,  is  now  wan  and 
shrunken  with  disease.  The. arch  of  his  massive,  intellectual  brow 
is  already  shaken  by  the  failing  keystone  of  life.  The  *' large, 
black,  solemn-looking  eye"  alone  shines  with  unabated  strength, 
lighting  up  the  impending  ruin,  and  casting  rays  which  will  soon^  in 
expiring,  render  the  darkness  more  visible.  Ah !  Immortal  Orator ! 
Art  thou  on  the  bed  of  death !  Heaven  sustain  thee  there !  The- 
work  of  bodily  destruction  is  going  forward  under  the  arrangements 
of  that  Providence  which  is  concerned  in  all  births,  all  lives,  all 
deaths.  Let  us  approach  the  scene  with  awe ;  and  may  God  be  with 
us  when  our  own  time  shall  come ! 

On  Thursday  morning  Mr.  Webster  despatched  his  last  public  busi- 
ness, in  the  afternoon  gave  some  directions  about  his  farm,  and  in 
the  evening  executed  his  will,  which  had  been  previously  prepared. 
'^  During  all  these  transactions,  and  throughout  the  whole  etening, 
Mr.  Webster  showed  an  entire  self-possession,  and  the  most  perfect 
composure  and  clearness  of  all  his  faculties,  speakmg,  with  his  pecu- 
liar aptness  of  phraseology,  wordff  of  kindness  and  consolation  to 
those  around  him,  and  expressing  religious  sentiments  appropriate  to 
his  condition,  with  the  greatest  simplicity  and  earnestness.  His  voice 
was  as  clear  and  distinct  as  it  ever  was,  and  his  mind  showed  constant 
evidences  of  those  qualities  of  exactness  and  power  which  had  so 
strongly  characterized  his  career.*' 

On  Friday  afternoon  he  asked  to  have  the  people  employed  in  his 
family  and  upon  his  farm  called  in ;  and  after  giving  them  much 
earnest  advice,  upon  matters  temporal  and  spiritual,  he  bade  them  a 
last  farewell. 

On  Saturday  evening,  being  told  that  his  end  was  approaching, 
he  summoned  first  the  female  members  of  his  family,  and  then 
the  male ;  and  addressing  to  them  appropriate  words  of  farewell, 
and  of  religious  consolation,  bade  them  adieu  forever.  In  the 
course  of  these  interviews  he  remarked,  '^  What  would  be  the  con- 
dition of  any  of  us  without  the  hope  of  immortality  ?  What  is  there 
to  rest  that  hope  upon  but  the  gospel?"*  He  also  remarked,  "My 
general  wish  on  earth  has  been  to  do  my  Maker's  will.  I  thank 
him,  I  thank  him  for  the  means  of  doing  some  little  good ;  for  these 
beloved  objects,  for  the  blessings  that  surround  me,  for  my  nature 
and  associations.  I  thank  him  that  I  am  to  die  under  so  many  cir- 
cumstances of  love  and  affection."t 

Shortly  after  the  interviews  with  his  relatives  and  friends,  as  if 

*  R.  A.  ChapinaD,  Esq.  f  George  X.  Curtis,  Esq. 
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speaking  to  himself)  he  said,  ^^  On  the  24th  of  October,  all  that  is 
mortal  of  Daniel  Webster  will  be  no  more." 

He  now  prayed  in  his  natural,  usual  voice — strong,  ftill,  and  clear 
— ending  with  ''  Hbavbkly  Father,  forgive  my  sins,  and  bbceivb 

MB  TO  THYSELF,  THROUGH  JeSUS  ChRIST." 

Conversing  with  great  exactness,  he  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  be 
able  to  mark  to  himself  the  final  period  of  his  dissolution. 

He  was  answered  that  it  might  occur  in  one,  two,  or  three  hours, 
but  that  the  time  could  not  be  definitely  calculated. 

^  Then,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  '^  I  suppose  I  must  lie  here  quietly 
till  it  comes." 

The  retching  and  vomiting  now  recurred  again ;  and  Dr.  Jeffries 
offered  to  Mr.  Webster  something  which  he  hoped  might  give  him 
ease. 

The  dying  statesman  remarked — /^Something  more,  doctor — 
more.    I  want  restoration." 

Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  he  repeated  somewhat  indistinctly 
the  words,  "  Poet,  poetry — Gray,  Gray." 

Mr.  Fletcher  Webster  repeated  the  first  line  of  the  elegy — "  The 
curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 

"  That's  it,  that's  it,"  said  Mr.  Webster ;  and  the  book  was 
brought,  and  some  stanzas  read  to  him,  which  seemed  to  give  him 
pleasure. 

From  twelve  o'clock  till  two  there  was  much  restlessness,  but  not 
much  suffering ;  the  physicians  were  quite  confident  that  there  was 
no  actual  pain.    '^ 

A  faintness  occurred,  which  led  him  to  think  that  his  death  was 
at  hand.  While  in  this  condition  some  expressions  fell  from  him, 
indicating  the  hope  that  his  mind  would  remain  to  him  complete 
until  the  last. 

He  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  the  process  of  dying,  when  Dr.  Jef- 
fries repeated  the  Verse : — 

"Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will 
fear  no  evil,  for  thou  axt  with  me — thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  com- 
fort me." 

Mr.  Webster  said  immediately : — "  The  fact !  the  fact !  That  is 
what  I  want !     Thy  rod !  thy  rod !  thy  staff ! '  thy  staff !" 

Only  once  more  did  he  speak  after  this.  On  arousing  from  a  deep 
sleep,  he  uttered  the  words,  "I  still  live."  The  close  was  per- 
fectly tranquil  and  easy.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  October,  about  a 
quarter  before  8  o'clock,  in  the  morning. 

Thus,  by  a  beautiful  coincidence,  his  departure  occurred  early  in 
his  own  favourite  part  of  the  day-^arly  in  the  morning.  In  his 
letter  on  this  topic,  he  said,  "I  know  the  morning.  I  am  acquainted 
with  it  and  love  it."  We  trust  that,  through  the  infinite  grace  of 
Christ,  he  had  reason  to  love  thai  last  morning,  and  that  its  light 
was  to  him  spiritually  ^^  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun 
rwethy  even  a  morning  without  clouds  !" 
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SouBr^olh  CJrongJrts. 


HOME   THOUGHTS   ON   DWELLINGS,  CHURCHES,  SCHOOL- 
HOUSES,  tND  VILLAGES. 

A  THOUGHT  or  two  OH  eacl(  of  these  subjects  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  In  regard  to  them  all  there  k  much  room  for  improvement, 
at  least  in  many  parts  of  our  country.  No  one  can  pass  through 
some  sections  of  our  land,  and  witness  the  want  of  taste,  order,  com- 
fort, and  oonvenience,  without  wishing  to  stop  by  the  way,  and  drop 
a  few  hints  to  every  one  he  meets.  As  this  might  not  seem  polite, 
nor  always  be  convenient,  I  beg  leave  to  put  on  paper  a  few  obsefva* 
tions,  with  the  hope  that  others  will  take-up  the  subject  and  discuss 
it— or  practice  upon  it — ^for  though  it  may  seem,  in  some  oi^  its 
aspects,  Beculary  yet,  nevertheless,  it  has  a  vdry  impoictant  rdigi&m 
bearing. 

I.  DWELLINGS. 

And  the  chief  idea  here  is,  that  a  dwelling  should  be  a  home  ;  not 
merely  a  place  to  eat,  and  sleep,  and  %tay  in,  but  a  place  to  live  and 
die  in.  We  live  too  much  from  home,  seek  our  happiness  too  much 
abroad ;  and,  hence,  we  are  too  indifferent  about  our  dwellings.  They 
should  be  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  to  our  business,  to  our 
wants,  and  necessities,  and  comfort,  and  should  be  constructed  with 
some  regard  to  their  location.  Though  iplain,  they  need  not  be  des- 
titute of  taste,  nor  put  up  with  no  regard  to  convenience.  There 
should  be  a  room  for  sickness,  and  a  room  for  retirement,  as  well  as 
rooms  for  work ;  and  everything  within  and  witholit  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  neat,  pleasant,  comfortable,  and  inviting,  with 
plenty  of  flowers,  shrubbery,  and  shade-trees.  Some  of  our  farmers 
seem  to  have  a  mortal  hatred  of  trees.  No  shade-tree  must  grow 
within  quarter  of  a  mile  of  their  dwellings,  especially  not  one  of 
our  .magnificent  elms  or  maples ;  if  any  are  allowed  to  stand  near 
the  house,  it  must  be  some  foreign  nurseling,  which  could  have  no 
claims  to  regard  in  its  native  land,  and  which,  in  comparison  with 
the  native  productions  of  our  unequalled  forests,  is  worthy  only  of 
our  contempt,  though,  as  the  work  of  God,  every  tree  and  shrub 
claims  our  admiration,  and  now  and  then  a  foreign  tree  may  be  well 
for  the  sake  of  variety.  But,  surely,  when  God  has  given  us  the 
most  beautiful  trees  for  shade  and  ornament,  we  need  not  go  abroad 
for  them ;  nor  should  we  banish  them  from  our  dwellings. 
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Home  ought  to  be  pleasant,  interesting,  and  attractive  to  the 
young.  There  should  be  something  to  attach  our  children  to  home  ; 
that  they  may  regard  it  as  the  dearest  spot  on  earth,  and  not  go 
abroad  for  pleasure.  In  order  to  this  two  or  three  things  are 
needful. 

Everything  about  the  place,  both  external  and  internal,  should 
be  pleasant  and  inviting.  The  grounds  should  be  well  laid  out,  and 
shade-trees  should  abound — ^fir,  ash,  elm,  oak,  and  maple-— chiefly 
maple.  And  then  the  house  should  be  carpetted  and  well  furnished ; 
well  warmed  and  ventilated ;  and  ^t  night  well  lighted.  There 
should  also  be  plenty  of  good  booR,  with  periodicals  and  music. 
The  works  issued  by  our  Board  of  Publication  should  fill  the  book- 
case, and  adorn  the  parlour  tables.  And  no  family  should  be  without 
good  newspapers — a  weekly  paper  or  two,  a  monthly,  and  a  quarterly ; 
at  least  one  good  religioue  newspaper  should  be  in  every  family. 
And  good  religious  papers  are  now  so  plenty  and  so  cheap,  that  all 
can  afford  to  have  them.  To  name  no  more,  "The  Presbytwian," 
"  The  Presbyterian  Banner,"  and  "  The  Presbyterian  Magazine,'* 
may  be  safely  recommended  to  all  our  families.  May  they  Uve,  and 
be  successful ! 

Again :  to  attach  our  children  to  home,  there  must  be  home  em- 
ploymentSf  home  amusementSy  and  home  culture.  It  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  divine  economy  to  operate  through  the  parent  on  the 
child;  hence  the  injunction  to  train  up  our  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Prov.  xxii.  6. 
Eph.  vi.  4.  We  are  apt  to  esteem  too  lightly  home  influence%.  Hence 
the  slovenliness  too  often  manifested  around  our  dwellings;  and  hence 
the  neglect  of  home  instruction,  home  nurture,  the  Bible^  the  cate-. 
chism,  and  the  family  altar.  These  should  be  a  part  of  home ;  and 
the  faithful  discharge  of  parental  duty,  in  these  and  all  other 
respects,  is  an  important  means  of  forming  and  increasing  home  at- 
tachments. This  will  make  obedient  children — children  who  will 
regard  their  father's  dwellftig  as  the  sweetest  place  on  earth,  pro- 
vided due  care  be  taken  to  render  that  dwelling  pleasant  and  at- 
tractive. Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  no  dwelling  can  be 
pleasant  where  trees  are  wanting.  No  matter  whether  one  expects 
to  remain  long  in  a  place  or  not,  let  him  Bet  out  trees  for  the  benefit* 
of  those  who  come  after  him.  •  I  see  no  good  reason  why  all  our 
streets  and  highways  should  not  be  lined  with  forest  shade  trees.  It 
would  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  to  the  comfort  of 
the  traveller ;  and  surely  that  man  must  be  excuseless  who  leaves 
his  dwelling  all  bare  and  bald,  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the 
summer  sun,  and  the  sweeping  blasts  of  the  winter  tempest,  with  no 
friendly  tree  near  it  to  extend  around  its  protecting  branches.  In 
preference  to  such  a  dwelling,  give  me 


a  lodge  in  some  vaat  wilderness, 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade  V 
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II.   GHTJBCHS6. 

Next  to  his  own  home,  the  dearest  spot  to  every  one  should  be  his 
own  village  church — the  place  where  his  fathers  worshipped,  and  to 
which  he  waa  led  by  the  parental  hand  in  early  childhood.  Thus  to 
attach  our  ohildi'en  to  our  churches,  more  attention  should  be  paid 
to  church  building,  especially  in  the  country.  The  design  of  the 
structure  should  always  be  kept  in  view,  and  it  should  be  built  with 
reference  to  its  use.  A  church  is  not  a  barn ;  and  hence  it  should 
not  be  built  like  one.  It  is  designed  for  a  place  of  worship,  and  this 
should  be  the  controlling  idea  m  its  erection — ^having  at  the  same 
time  due  regard  to  the  location.  One  style  may  be  better  adapted 
to  a  particular  location  than  another,  and  yet  various  styles  may  be 
equally  adapted  to  the  main  object — a  place  of  worship ;  yet  it  is 
questionable  whether  a  place  of  Christian  worship  should  ever  be 
modeled  after  a  heathen  temple. 

A  church  should  be  neat,  comfortable,  attractive ;  well  lighted, 
warmed,  and  ventilated ;  neatly  painted  and  carpetted  ;  and  every- 
thing about  it  should  serve  to  attract  and  attach  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  people  to  it  Like  our  dwellings,  it  should  be  surrounded  with 
trees  from  the  forest,  a  protection  alike  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  from  the  chilling  blasts  of  winter.  One  would  infer  from  the 
appearance  of  many  of  oar  churches,  that  the  people  thought  it 
sinful  to  have  a  shade  tree  near  the  house  of  God — just  as  if  God 
himself  had  not  made  the  trees,  and  made  them  too  for  the  comfort 
of  man  and  beast,  as  well  as  for  his  own  glory.  If  the  wise  and 
consider^rte  farmer  deems  it  important  to  have  here  and  there  a 
shade  tree  in  his  pasture  fields,  common  sense  would  seem  to  teach 
him  the  importance  of  having  the  same  kind  of  comfort — not  to  say 
ornament — ^near  his  dwelling,  and  also  near  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
And  taste  here  coincides  with  comfort  and  convenience.  It  would 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  our  churches,  and  of  our  burying  grounds, 
to  have  trees  abundant  around  them ;  and  this  would  be  one  means 
of  attaching  our  children  to  our  churches,  and  to  the  spot  where  their 
fathers  sleep  in  the  dust — for  children  are  fond  of  shade.  It  is 
pleasant  to  look  upon  the  sun ;  but  when  I  die,  and  these  eyes  are 
closed  to  the  beauties  of  this  lower  world,  bury  me  beneath  th^  shade 
of  some  giant  tree,  through  whose  wide-spread  branches  and  thick 
foliage  the  sun-light  may  but  here  and  there  kiss  the  soft  grass 
which  may  grow  upon  my  grave !  .  And  while  I  live,  let  me  worship 
in  some  modest  and  quiet  temple  hid  among  the  trees,  whose  tall 
heads  point  ever  upward  to  the  God  who  made  them,  and  whose  grace- 
ful branches  tend  to  soothe  the  spirit,  and  pass  into  the  place  where 
God*s  glorjfc  dwells  !  If  it  has  not  yet  been  done,  let  every  reader 
forthwith  set  out  a  tree  near  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord ;  and  soon 
all  will  see  the  beauty  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  it.  Let  it  be  done. 
Keader,  no  it  ! 
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^  in.   SCHOOIrHOTTSBS. 

School  house  architecture  has  been  too  little  studied.  It  demands 
thoughtful  and  prompt  attention.  There  has  been,  and  still  is, 
much  suffering  in  the  school-house.  The  friends  of  little  children  all 
over  our  land  should  see  to  the  correction  of  this  dvil,  and  have  oar 
school-houses  so  constructed  as  to  promote  the  happiness^  of  the 
yoxing.  To  this  end  let  them  also  be  surrounded  with  trees.  Sut 
who  ever  thought  of  setting  out  shade  trees  around  a  school-house  ? 
And  yet  how  important  is  this  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 
young  !  If  we  would  see  our  children  happy  at  sehooly  let  our  school- 
houses  be  improved  in  their  structure,  and  let  them  be  surrounded 
with  green  and  with  shade. 

I  remember  the  place  where  I  went  to  school — ^the  little,  low, 
brown  house  was  perched  upon  the  top  of  a  little  knoll,  close  by  the 
roadside,  where  several  ways  met,  and  where  all  the  winds  met  in 
#  winter,  and  where  all  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  drawn  to  a  focus  in 
summer.  How  I  have  shivered  and  sweat  ther-e  !  Yet  there  was 
some  relief — a  venerable  "oak*'  stood  near;  the  "willow-trees'* 
were  not  far  off;  and  then  there  was  the  "  sweet  apple-tree,"  and 
the  "  crooked  apple-tree,"  where  the  children  built  their  "  play- 
houses," and  had  their  "stores,''  and  their  "blacksmith-shops;" 
and  not  far  away  were  "  the  woods" — ^a  beautiful  grove — ^where  we 
could  play  "  horse,"  and  "  fox  and  hounds,"  and  engage  in  other 
childish  sports.  But  how  much  would  it  have  added  to  our  pleasure, 
had  there  been  a  few  noble  trees,  like  that  one  friendly  oak,  around 
that  little  old  brown  school-house !  Then  we  need  not  have  gone  so 
far  to  play ;  and  this  would  have  saved  some  threatenings,  if  not 
some  whippings.  For  once,  when  the  "  boys"  had  been  off  on  their 
favourite  play,  and  did  not  return  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
teacher  called  us  to  account,  and  said  if  we  ever  did  so  again,  he 
would  "  skin  the  fox  and  wale  the  hounds !" 

IV.  VILLAGES. 

Villages  are  composed  of  shops,  stores,  taverns,  churches,  and 
other  public  buildings,  and  dwellings.  Let  all  these  be  what  they 
should  be,  and  properly  arranged,  and  our  villages  will  be  what  they 
ought  to  be — airy,  shady,  pleasant,  with  well  laid  out  squares  and 
walks,  adorned  with  shade  and  omiEimental  trees  and  fountains  of 
water.  Yet  many  of  our  villages  are  as  guiltless  of  trees,  as  if  none 
ever  grew !  They  have  shops,  stores,  and  taverns  without  trees ; 
churches  without  trees ;  public  buildings  without  trees ;  school-houses 
and  academies  without  trees ;  dwellings  without  trees ;  and  even 
public  squares  and  greens  without  trees.  * 

A  village  without  trees !  What  a  shame  to  its  inhabitants — a 
grief  to  every  one  who  passes  through  it !  It  is  time  for  the  work 
of  reformation  to  commence  I  Let  it  begin  at  the  house  of  God- 
surround  the  sanctuary  with  tirees ;  then  let  the  public  building 
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the  school-houses — ^the  shops,  stores,  and  hotels^-and  the  public 
squares  and  ^eens  be  thus  ornamented ;  and  let  every  one  see  that 
his  own  premises — ^his  own  dwelling,  and  the  streets  through  his  pos-* 
sessions — ^are  not  left  destitute,  but  are  richly  furnished  with  trees 
for  fruit,  for  shade,  and  for  ornament.  Then  shall  our  villages,  like 
our  churches,  our  school-houses,  and  our  dwellings,  be  ornaments  to 
our  land,  and  say  to  every  one  who  passes  by,  ^^  Here  dwells  a  con- 
tented and  happy  people."    So  may  it  be !    And  that  it  may  be  so, 

6ET  OUT  TREES  !  W.  J.  M. 


THE  BOY  AND  THE  BROOK.* 

LINES  TO  A  LITTLE  rBIEND. 

•  Thou  radiant  playmate  of  the  brook, — 

The  atream  and  thou  art  joune  together ; 

Far  down  the  flowery  fielde  I  look, —         ,  ^ 

Fields  silent  as  a  Sabbath  book, 
And  see  the  water  winding  thither. 

O'er  laughing  wheels  I  see  it  shed ; 

Then  widening  to  the  freighted  river; 
Around  yon  purple  headland  spread 
Lieth  the  ocean's  azure  bed, 

And  there  at  last  it  sleeps  for  ever. 

The  brook  near  by — ^the  river  far 
Winged  with  white  sails  in  peace  distended, 

All  sweeping  toward  the  headland  bar, 

The  propnets  of  thy  future  are, 
And,  prophet-like,  uncomprehended. 

Who  knows  thy  future  pathway  ?    Who 
Discerns  through  what  strange  fields  it  wendeth?' 

Yet  soon  to  yon  and  such  as  you. 

This  glorious  world,  the  old  and  new. 
With  all  its  weight  of  care  descendeth. 

The  skies,  with  all  their  suns  and  showers. 

And  all  earth's  gladness,  and  its  sorrow. 
The  mighty  forests,  fields,  and  flowers. 
The  streams  and  seas,  to-day  are  ours, 

But  shall  be  yours  to-morrow. 

Endowed  with  every  youthful  grace 

Art  thou ;  brave,  generous,  and  tender; 
Fair  be  thy  future  as  thy  face. 
And  few  upon  the  earth  shall  trace 

A  path  so  overspread  with  splendour. 

Thomcu  Buchanan  Bead. 

•  From  ''Lays  and  BaUadi,"  by  Thovas  Bvchanast  Read — ^whom  the  NortJi  BrititK. 
MevieiB  placet  among  the  fonr  best  American  poeU;  the  three  otben  being  Longfellow 
firyant,  and  Poe. — Ed, 
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ORIGINAL  LETTER  OF  DR.  WATTS. 

[Froiiii  the  Congregational  JonmaL] 

This  Lettej  was  addrosaed  to  the  Rer.  William  SlMurtUff,  of  Portamoiith,  New  Hampshire, 
in  the  time  of  the  ''great  awakening*'  in  this  country,  under  the  labours  of  Edwards,  White- 
field  and  oUierSy  and  by  some  accident  came  into  the  possession  of  Rer.  Dr.  Shurtleff,  of 
Hanover,  of  whom  Rer.  William  Shurtleff,  of  Portsmouth,  was  an  ancestor,  and  by  his 
kindne8»  we  are  permitted  to  copy  it.  It  will  be  obserred  that  less  than  two  months  are 
wanting  to  make  the  letter  one  hundred  and  ten  years  old.  Though  Dr.  Watts  was  in  his 
70th  year,  and  compluns  of  his  infirmities,  his  handwriting  bears  no  mark  of  weak  muscles 
and  tremulous  nerres,  all  being  easy,  light,  and  gracefU,  as  though  the  work  of  youth.  The 
lines  and  letters  are  close,  but  at  a  uniform  distance,  without  a  single  blot  or  correction, 
while  frequent  flourishes  and  dashes  indicate  the  good  spirits  as  well  as  rigorous  hand  with 
which  he  wrote.  * 

•  Newikgton,  near  London,  Sept,  1st,  1742.  ^ 
Rev.  Sir  : — Though  I  was  a  stranger  to  your  name,  yet  I  have 
heard  from  Doctor  Coleman  the  success  which  God  has  given  his 
Gospel  among  you  in  Portsmouth,  as  well  as  many  other  places  in 
New  England  ;  and  as  it  is  the  labour  and  desire  of  my  life  to  see 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  make  its  progress  among  men,  so  I  am  greatly 
pleased  in  the  latter  end  of  life,  to  see  the  grace  of  God  breaking 
out  afresh  in  so  powerful  a  manner,  in  so  many  places  in  your  plan- 
tations of  America.  The  papers  which  relate  to  these  matters,  and 
have  been  written  in  New  England,  I  take  pleasure  to  see  and  read ; 
and  as  I  am  persuaded  it  is  the  work  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  mak- 
ing steps  towards  his  glorious  kingdom,  so  I  cannot  but  encourage  it 
with  all  good  words  and  prayers. 

I  am  verv  sensible  that  in  the  midst  of  such  effusions  of  the  Spirit, 
there  will  oe  many  human  weaknesses  and  imperfections,  mingled 
with  the  best  of  men  in  the  present  state ;  and  there  is  a  very  sensi- 
ble need  of  Christian  prudence  and  discretion,  as  well  as  a  spirit  of 
true  zeal,  to  conduct  one's  self  aright  in  such  scenes.  May  the 
blessed  God  give  you  and  every  one  of  your  brethren  that  wisdom 
which  is  profitable  to  direct,  that  you  may  not  in  any  ways  endanger 
the  honour  of  the  Gospel  by  being  too  backward  in  acting  according 
to  the  occurrences  which  arise.  May  our  blessed  Saviour  make  all 
of  you  forerunners,  as  it  were,  of  his  approaching  kingdom,  and 
teach  you  in  the  best  manner  to  help  forward  the  great  salvation,  in 
multiplying  his  divine  work  amongst  you  in  the  end\of  the  earth. 

I  wish  we  could  see  more  evident  appearances  of  this  kind 
amongst  us.  Lately  there  is  something  of  this  kind  broke  forth  in 
Scotland,  and  I  have  here  sent  you  the  narrative  of  it.    But  things 
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are  but  Toungy  and  time  will  better  show  us  how  to  form  oar  judg- 
ment; though  I  am  well  persuaded  in  myself  it  is  the  work  of 
Christ  going  forwards  towards  his  kingdom. 

As  to  myself,  my  years  are  approaching  to  seventy.  My  work  is 
almost  done  in  this  world.  I  can  preach  but  seldom,  and  that  for 
half  an  hour.  I  have  almost  done  writing  with  my  own  hand,  and 
I  am  constrained  to  drop  my  correspondings  instead  of  enlarging 
them.  But  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  from  yourself,  or  from  an^ 
of  vour  brethren,  such  particular  and  remarkable  accounts  as  this 
with  which  you  have  now  entertained  me.  May  God  so  on  gloriously 
to  appear  and  to  accomplish  his  ancient  promises^  that  knowledge 
and  holiness  shall  cover  the  earth  as  waters  do  the  sea.  And  may 
your  ministry  be  made  Very  useful  and  powerful  for  this  divine 
purpose. 

I  am,  sir,  under  much  weakness  and  growing  years, 

Your  affectionate  brother  in  the  Gospel, 
'    and  humble  servant, 

•     I.  WATTS. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  William  Shurtlepf. 

Br.  Watts  wu  born  at  Sontbampton,  Jnly  17tb,  1674.  1^  fatber  was  distbgaished  for 
pfety,  and  was  at  the  bead  of  a  very  flotulsbing  boarding-sobool,  to  wbich  tne  sons  of 
Sentlemen  were  sent  fh)m  Amvrica  and  the  West  Indies.  His  son  began  to  learn  Latin  al 
toar  years  old,  and  at  nine  made  a  public  profession  of  religion.  Two  years  after  completing 
bis  academical  studies  he  spent  at  his  father's,  in  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  fiye  mor» 
as  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  nobleman,  where  be  continued  to  prosecute  his  theological 
Studies.  He  began  to  preach  on  bis  birth^^y,  1A9.8,  at  24  years  of  age ;  ^d  in  1701  h^ 
was  settled  over  a  church  in  London,  where  he  dosed  bis  laboun  in  1748,  six  yean  after 
the  date  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Shurtlefi^  and  one  year  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Sburtl^ff. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  86me  that  Dr.  Watts  became  a  Unitarian  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  while  others  as  oonfldently  deny  it  Certainly  Uie  present  letter  indioates  no  ohange  in 
bis  early  belief.  He  writes  to  an  orthodox  minister,  and  as  an  ^ rthodox  minister  would 
write,  expressing  his  confidence  in  the  great  rerival  as  the  worlc  of  God,  and  tenderly  sym- 
.  pathising  with  the  orthodox  men,  such  as  Edwards  and  Whitefield,  who  were  labouring  to 
promote  it  He  expresses  also  his  joy  in  the  remarkable  revival  which  ooeeurred  in  Scot- 
land at  the  same  time,  and  which  was  the  firuit  of  the  labours  of  decidedly  orthodox  minis- 
ters. As  this  was  only  six  years  before  his  death,  it  is  entitled  to  groat  consideration .  is 
deciding  such  a  question.  Men  do  no^  change  at  such  a  period  of  life,  unless  it  is  from  in- 
tellectual imbecility,  when  no  respect  Is  due  to  their  opinions. 

Of  Rev.  William  Shurtleff,  his  history  has  many  pleasing  memorials.  He  was  bom  in 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1689,  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1707,  was  first  settled  in  New  Castle, 
•  town  adjoining  Portsmooth,  in  \1\%  and  dismissed  in  1732,  that  he  might  accept  the  diarge 
of  Second  Church  in  Portsmouth,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Rev.  John  Emerson  the  year  pre- 
ceding.^ Mr.  SburtleiFwas  decidedlv  orthodox  in  doctrine,  and  warm-hearted  in  bis  per- 
sonal piety,  the  friend  of  revivals,  which  he  promoted  in  his  own  parish  and  the  surrounding 
oonntiy,  and  openmg  both  his  house  sa41>i»tshttroh  to  George  Whitefield,  when  it  required 
moral  courage  to  do  it  His  church  shared  richly  in  the  precious  influences  attending  the 
labours  of  Whitefield,  to  which  large  additions  wore  made,  and  heedied  Msj  9th,  1747,  aged 
58  years,  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  and  deserved  honour. 

Such  was  the  New  Hampshire  correspondent  of  Isaac  Watts,  and  probably  the  only  one 
be  ever  hKd  In  the  State,  and  this,  so  far  9s  j^appears,  is  the  only  letter  ha  ever  wrote  bim. 
It  is  a  mournful  fact  that  a  church,  whose  pwtor  corresponded  with  Watts,  should  discard 
from  its  worship  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  which  Watts  composed,  and  its  own  early  ministers 
and  members  delighted  to  sing,  and  that  where  Whitefield  preached  the  Gospel  **  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven,"  he  could  hardly  find  admittance,  were  he  to  rise  from 
thedead. 

• 
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Chttsohcs  ov  ths  Vallxt  ;  or,  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Old  Preshrterian  Oongregatioitf 
of  Cumberland  and  Franklin  conntieii,  Pa.  By  the  Rer.  Alfbsd  Kxyih,  of  the  Presbj- 
Ceiy  of  CarUsle.    Philadelphia.    Joseph  M.  Wilson,  1852. 

It  is  with  no  ordinair  satisfieustion  ihat  we  hail  the  history  of  some  of  the 
old  Presbyterian  chorches  in  Pennsylvania.  Piety,  as  well  as  general  learn- 
ingy  has  an  interest  in  such  a  volume.  We  are  carried  back  more  than  a 
century,  to  the  time  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Cumberland  valley,  which  was 
settled  between  1730  and  1740.  These  sturdy  emigrants  were  principally 
Presbyterians,  who,  as  they  felled  the  forests,  erected  houses  of  worship,  and 
settled  Christian  ministers  among  their  families.  A  large  portion  of  the 
strength  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  that  day,  as  now,  was  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  due  to  the  early  and  to  the  present  Church,  to  preserve  die 
records  of  that  early  period.  Mr.  Nevin  has  done  this  work  wU.  He  has 
collected  interesting  materials  of  the  following  churches :  Middle  Spring, 
Big  Springy  Silver's  Spring,  Mercersburg,  Welsh  Run,  Chambersburg,  Ship- 
pensburg,  Greencastle,  Rocky  Spring,  Path  Valley,  Dickinson,  Carlislei 
Pazton,  Derry,  Monaghan,  Petersburg,  Lower  Marsh  Creek,  Gkttysburg^ 
Bedford,  Schellsburg,  MoConnellsburg,  Cumberland,  Hagerstown,  and 
others,  in  all  about  (hirty.  The  history  of  some  churches  is,  of  course,  more 
minute  than  of  others.  The  whole  performance  is  satisfiustory,  and  highly 
creditable.  Here  are  materials  which  will  endure — thonght&lly  collected 
and  well  arranged  memorials  of  the  beloved  fathers. 

Our  young  friend,  Mr.  Jossph  M.  Wilson,  who  has  lately  established 
himself  in  business,  has  taken  rank  with  the  foremost  in  publishing  this 
volume  in  elegant  style.    We  trust  that  hi^  enterprise  will  be  rewarded. 


Bhtmsb  fob  thb  Nubsbbt.    By  the  author  of  Original  Poems.    B.  Carter  A  Brothera^ 
New  York,  1853. 

Fahivt  ahd  seb  ICakva.    B.  Carter  k  Brother^  New  York,  1853. 

Hamii a's  Biblb  Stobibs.    By  the  anthor  of  Original  Poema.    B.  Carter  A  Brother^  New 
York,  1853. 

Little  Lessovs  FOB  LiTft.E  Leabitbrs.    Li  words  of  one  Syllable.    By  Mrs.  BarweU.   B. 
Carter  A  Brothers,  New  York,  1853. 

Bhtmes  fob  thb  Nubsbbt.    Slnstrated.    K  Carter  A  Brothers,  New  York,  1853. 

Thb  Child's  Owh  Stobt  Boo^    B.  Carter  A  Brothers,  New  York,  1853. 

The  above  are  all  good  books,  handsomely  got  up,  and  ready  to  be  wel- 
comed by  the  glistening  eyes  and  outstretched  hands  of  the  boys  and  ^la 
of  these  United  States  of  America.  There  is  a  time  for  everything.  A 
time  for  fathers  and  mothers  to  buy,  and  a  time  for  children  to  read. 
'<  When  I  was  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child ;"  and  who  does  not  love  to 
glance  at  a  child's  books  once  in  a  while  f     Especially  if  an  eager^  black- 
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eyed  boy  wants  papa  to  read  a  story,  or  a  soft-browed  girl  to  hear  some 
rhymes  I  We  thank  the  Messrs.  Carter,  in  behalf  of  the  rising  generation; 
for  all  these  and  other  well-timed  contributions  to  juvenile  literature. 

Letters  to  a  Milleitarulk.    By  Rer.  A.  Williamflon,  Pastor  of  the  Wosbyterian  drnreh 
of  Cheater,  New  Jersey.    New  York,  M.  W.  Dodd,  1852. 

•  This  book  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  clear,  scriptural  reasoning.  It 
makes  two  points :  first,  who  are  at  present  the  lawful  heirs  of  the  will  ? 
and,  second,  what  legacies  are  still  due  to  these  heirs  7  The  writer  shows 
that  the  only  seed  of  Abraham  now  remaining,  who  can  claim  any  of  the 
legacies  bequeathed  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  are  believers  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  lawful  heirs,  therefore,  to  the  legacies  still  due,  are  true  ChrisHaTis. 
Mr.  Williamson  then  goes  on  to  maintain  that  all  the  legacies  of  the  Abra- 
hamio  will  have  been  paid,  so  fiir  as  they  were  to  be  paid  in  Canaan.  So 
that  none  are  now  due  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  but  those  included  in  the 
new  covenant,  or  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  does  not  give  any  promise 
of  preference  to  the  present  scattered  Jews,  either  before  or  after  conversion, 
Dor  any*  promise  of  an  earthly  Canaan.  The  writer  also  maintains  that  the 
covenant  does  pot  include  anything  like  a  general  or  national  conversion  of 
the  Jews,  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  passage  in  Bom.  zi.  12-26,  might 
receive  such  an  interpretation.  The  passage  referred  to  in  the  Eomans,  has 
been  commonly  supposed  to  point  to  a  general  conversion  of  the  Jews ;  and 
their  ultimate  amalgamation  on  a  large  scale  into  the  Christian  Church, 
seems  to  receive  additional  confirmation  in  their  providential  preservation 
as  a  distinct  race  for  so  many  ages.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  Mil- 
lenarian  theory,  according  to  Mr.  Williamson's  views,  is  the  baseless  shadow 
of  a  dream. 


A  Haitual  oir  the  Chbistiav  Sabbath.  By  John  Holmes  Agnew.  With  Ml  IntroductioD, 
by  Dr.  Miller.    Presbyterian  Board  of  Pnblieation. 

An  excellent  work  on  the  Institution  of  the  Sabbath ;  its  perpetual  obli- 
gation ;  the  change  of  the  day;  the  utility  of  the  Sabbath,  uid  its  uses. 

Tbb  Wbll-watbbed  Plains;  or,  InstroctiTe*  LeMons  firom  the  History  of  Lot  By  H.  N. 
Bbotsmadb,  D.  D.    Presbyterian  Board  of  Publioation. 

Lot's  History  is  unfolded  in  an  instructive  manner,  and  its  various  in- 
cidents improved  in  the  inculcation  of  important  moral  truths. 

Ths  Youth's  Oleaner  ;  or,  Bipe  Froits  of  Piety.  Gathered  and  Gamed  for  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Pabllcation. 

This  is  the  kind  ^f  reading  adapted  to  attract  children  and  youth,  and  to 
prove  permanently  useful  to  them^  and  indeed  to  all  classes  of  readers. 

Lbttkbs  ob  Clebical  Mahbers  abb  Habits,  addressed  to  a  Stadent  in  the  Theological 
Seminary.  A  New  edition  and  Rerised.  By  Sabuel  Milleb,  D.  B.  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication. 

A  remarkable  book,  written  for  the  permanent  edification  of  a  large  and 
influential  class  of  men.  There  is  an  amount  of  sound,  practical  knowledgCi 
imparted  by  this  book,  which  testifies  to  the  ability  and  sagacity  of  its  emi- 
nent author.  Much  may  be  learned  here,  that,  otherwise  might  never  sug- 
fest  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  student.  We  consider  the  volume  an  invalua- 
le  one ;  and  at  some  future  time  may  allude  to  it  more  at  large. 
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Theological  Se^hnaries  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. — So  far 
as  our  information  goes,  there  is  no  increase  this  year  in  the  number  of  our 
theological  students.  The  Key.  Dr.  E.  P.  Humphrey  hsa  declined  accept- 
ing the  Professorship  at  Princeton  Seminary,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  the 
last  Greneral  Assembly,  on  the  ground  that  he  thinks  he  can  be  more  usefiil 
to  the  Church  at  the  West  than  at  the  East.  Dr.  A.  T.  Magill  has  not 
definitely  accepted,  as  we  understand,  his  appointment  to  the  Columbia 
Seminary,  S.  C.  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge  holds  under  consideration  his 
appointment  in  the  Union  Seminary,  Va.  A  movement  is  in  progress  to 
transfer  the  Seminary  at  New  Albany^  Ind.,  to  the  General  Assembly,  and 
to  unite  that  institution  and  the  one  at  Cincinnati.  We  observe 'that  the 
Synods  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  consider  St.  Louis  a  proper  location  for  a 
Theological  Seminary. 

Bishop  DoanE's  Cass. — This  case  has  turaed  out  to  be  no  cote  alaU! 
The  Bishops  decided  to  have  no  trial  whatever,  although  Dr.  Doane  was 
regularly  presented  for  trial  on  a  large  number  of  charges,  by  three  of  his 
peers.  The  ground  on  which  the  trial  was  staved  off,  was,  that  the  New 
Jersey  Convention  had  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  charges ; 
and  that  this  committee  had,  on  an  ex  parte  examination  of  witnesses,  de- 
cided that  there  was  no  cause  for  their  Bishop's  impeachment.  The  only 
Canon  of  the  Church  which  relates  to  the  case,  and  under  which  the  Bishops 
postponed  the  investigation,  is  as  follows:  '^  Such  presentment  may  be  made 
by  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  to  which  the  accused  Bishop  belongs,  two- 
thirds  of  each  order  concurring,  &c.  ]  and  it  may  also  be  made  by  any  three 
Bishops  of  this  Church."  The  House  of  Bishops  decided  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  Diooesan  Convention  had  declined  to  make  the  presentment,  the 
Bishops  had  no  right  to  do  so  I  This  extraordinary  decision  was  brought 
about  by  the  vote  of  Bishop  Green,  of  Miss.,  who  has  thereby  incurred  a 
fearful  responsibility.  The  three  presenting  Bishops,  in  their  final  pamphlet, 
reviewing  the  case,  and  just  published,  say  of  Bishop  Doane :  "  We  bdieve 
him  ffuiltyJ*  .  Bishop  Doane  is  now  in  the  worst  possible  condition,  except 
that  of  deposition. 

Failure  op  Father  Matthew's  Temperance  Movement  in  Ire- 
land.— It  is  grievous  to  see  one  new  feature  of  Irish  life  disappearing  be- 
fore the  echo  of  the  world's  admiration  has  died  away.  At  Cork  there 
stands  a  chapel,  conspicuous  in  its  situation,  and  meant  to  be  so  for  its 
beauty — Father  Matthew's  chapel — ^built  as  a  monument  of  temperance  re- 
form. Its  pillars  are  truncated,  its  arches  stop  short  in  their  spring,  its 
iwindows  are  boarded  up  ]  it  stands  a  sad  type  of  the  temperance  reform 
itself — a  failed  enterprise.  The  relapse  of  the  people  into  intemperance  is 
indubitable,  and  very  rapid.  Everywhere  we  are  told  that  the  temperance 
begun  in  superstition  and  political  enthusiasm,  was  maintained  only  by  the 
destitution  of  the  famine  time ;  and  everywhere  we  see  but  too  plainly  that 
the  restraint  was  artificial  and  temporary.    <'  Now  that  they  are  better  ofi^" 
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we  are  told,  '^  thej  are  taking  to  drink  again ;"  and  so  it  se^ms,  by  what 
wo  see  in  the  towns  and  by  the  roadside.  We  never  belieyed  that  such  a 
process  as  that  of  self-government  oould  come  com^dete  out  of  such  an  act 
as  a  VOW;  or  such  an  impulse  as  social  sympathy.  And  it  seems  that  the 
further  safeguard  of  experience  of  the  healthfulness  and  comfort  of  sobriety, 
— an  experience  so  lauded  before  the  famine-^is  not  enough.  Once  more, 
and  as  usual,  we  must  look  for  hope  and  help  to  that  power  which  will 
never  disappoint  us — to  education.  Of  all  the  new  features  of  Irish  life, 
this  is  the  most  important.  Its  name  tells  everything — explains  its  na- 
ture, and  asserts  its  value.  It  is  a  leading  out  of.  Education  will  lead  the 
Irish  people  out  of  their  woes ;  and  it  will  lead  them  up  to  the  threshold 
of  a  better  destiny.— /betters  of  a  Tourist  in  Ireland,  in  the  DaUy  News, 

Our  Foreign  Population. — ^The  most  careful  and  reliable  investigations 
recently  made,  clearly  show  that  out  of  the  twenty-three  millions  of  our 
present  population,  fifteen  vmUyms  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood ;  consequently, 
they  are  from  ancestral  connection,  aa  weU  m  American  birth,  identified  with 
our  institutions  I  From  an  exceedingly  able  and  interesting  article  in  The 
New  Englander,  on  this  subject,  the  following  table  has  been  compiled.  It 
is  based  upon  documentary  evidence,  which  sets  it  beyond  dispute : 

Population  of  the  United  States  in  1850 23,263,498 

Anglo-Saxon  by  birth  and  blood, 15,000,000 

African, 3,594,762 

Irish, 2,269,000 

German, 1,900,000 

French,  Ac.,     ....    .        .        .       *.        .        .        .  499,736 

Whole  number  of  emigrants  from  all  countries  between  1790 

and  1850 ; 2,759,329 

Survivors  of  these  in  1850, 1,511,990 

Whole  number  of  emigrants  and  descendants,        .        .        .  4,350,934 

Survivors  of  these, 3,103,095 

Total  oC  all  our  population,  exclusive  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,    .  8,263,498 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  even  if  this  foreign  element  were  hostile  to  both 
the  Protestant  religion  and  Bepublican  government — ^whicb  as  a  general 
&ct  we  by  no  means  admit — still  none  need  tremble  for  the  ark  of  our  lib- 
erties. It  is  safe ;  and  safe  it  will  continue.  We,  as  a  people,  are  Jhrotes- 
tarU  and  American;  and  such  we  must  ever  be.  The  institutions  and  opi- 
nions inherited  from  a  revered  ancestry,  and  enshrined  in  every  American 
breast,  are  an  entailed  possession.  They  never  can  be  voluntarily  relin- 
quished ;  never  wrested  away.  While,  therefore,  we  obey  the  divine  injunc- 
tion, "  Oppress  not  the  stranger,*  it  may  be  a  duty  equally  binding,  not-to 
harass  ourselves  with  fears.  Our  foreign  population  may  be  to  us  vastly 
beneficial.  So  may  we  be  to  them — and  the  love  of  Christ  should  constrain 
us  to  do  them  good. — Southern  PresbTfterian, 

Western  Beserve. — ^The  whole  number  of  churches  on  the  Western 
Reserve  is  stated  to  be  182 ;  of  these,  twelve  are  Old  School  Presbyterian, 
twenty  are  New  School  Presbyterian,  one  hundred,  are  Congregational| 
though  connected  with  Presbytery,  and  fifty  are  united  with  Associations, 
or  are  standing  independent. 

Rotation  in  the  Eldership. — ^The  New  School  Synod  of  N.  Y.  and 
N.  J.  have  decided  that  Rotation  in  the  Eldership  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Presbyterian  Form  of  church  government. 
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WHENCE  AND  WHAT  AKE  WE? 

EviBRV  d&T  presents  to  Bamvom  new  motirefl  for  this  first  and  most  im- 
portant of  all  inqniries. 

The  last  number  of  the  Presbyterian  Magaalne  contidned  a  full  and  empfaatio 
reference  to  an  afflicttve  dealing  of  Providence,  in  the  death  of  an  interesting 
and  promising  ^oung  professor  of  Yale  Colloffe,  just  as  he  was  entering  upon  a 
new  and  extensive  fiela  of  usefalnesft,  wfaieh  ms  ewn  genius  and  sagaci^  had, 
in  a  measure,  opened  up. 

Since  that  period,  the  dwellers  in  the  ''  City  of  Gardens"  have  been  made  ta 
undergo  even  a  still  deeper  and  severer  pang — ^m  the  death  of  the  wife  of  Presi- 
dent WOOLSET. 

This  event  occurred  on  the  3d  of  Novembei^-was  very  sudden,  and  undei 
circumstances  distressingly  unexpected. 

A  friend  in  thia  <Aty,  rderring  to  it^  thuv  speaks  of  her— as  we  are  allowed 
to  say: 

'*  While  she  lived,  we  regar<}ed  her  as  among  the  "  exceUmt  of  the  earth;*' 
and  now  that  she  has  gone,  we  can  think  of  her  only  as  among  the  **just  made 
perfect," 

In  all  our  journey  of  life,  we  can  call  to  mind  no  one,  whom  we  saw  so  sel- 
dom, of  whom  we  thought  so  much. 

Looking  up  to  that  Providenee  from  whence  such  a  dispensation  comes,  how 
should  it  humble  us,  that  its  wh^  and  wherefore  in  the  Eternal  Oonnsels,  can 
be  so  litde  understood,  and  its  infinite  vrisdom  so  inoomprehensible  to  finite 
mortals ;  and  how  should  it  teach  us  not  to  set  our  hearts  upon  the  most  esti- 
mable of  all  imannable  earthly  blessings  I 

Whether  the  amietion  is  greatest^  that  such  a  wife  should  be  taken  from  her 
husband ;  such  a  mother  from  her  children ;  such  a  daughter  from  her  sole  sur- 
viving parent ;  or  such  a  member  of  society  from  her  thousand  friends,  it  is 
luird  to  decide ;  although  where  it  will  be  most  immediately  ,/%ft  idl  can  see. 

She  has  gone,  in  the  prime  of  life,  to  join  four  beloved  little  ones,  as  we  con* 
fidentiy  trust,  in  the  world  above;  leaving  behind  five  to  mourn  over  her  in  this 
world  of  tears" 

*'  Whence  and  what  are  we  V  If  we  study  this  question  as  we  should  do, . 
while  we  live,  we  may  learn  when  we  die  that  it  is  of  sueh,  God 

M  __^  makM  his  jewels  up. 
And  seta  hia  starry  crown." 

As  sympathy  is  one  of  tibe  means  vouchsafed  by  the  All-wise  Ruler  to  alleviate 
distress,  we  tender  our  New  Haven  friends  this  humble  contribution,  with  that 
generous  outpouring  which  they  must  receive  from  all  around  them. 

FhOaddphla.  W.  H.  D. 


A  FORFEITED  LIFE. 


I  ONCE  looked  in  through  the  bars  of  a  prison  upon  a  man  who  was  condemned 
to  die.  He  had  murdered  his  own  father.  He  had  been  tried  for  his  crime, 
and  condemned  to  die.  The  day  had  been  named  for  his  executioii.  He  had 
been  reprieved  for  a  time ;  but  no  hope  of  pardon  was  held  out  to  him.  His 
life  was  forfeited — ^the  time  of  his  execution  rested  with  the  Governor. 

He  looked  up  at  us,  and  smiled^  and  appeared  to  be  cheerful  and  nneoft* 
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corned.  I  wondered  that  he  oould  smOe  while  sentence  of  death  rested  upon 
him.  My  unconverted  reader,  a  far  more  dreadful  sentence  than  the  one  wo 
have  just  considered  re^ta  upon  you.  '*He  that  belieyeth  not  is  condemned 
already.'^  Condemned  to  everlasting  death.  You  bear  about  with  you  a  for- 
feited life,  or  rather  a  forfeited  soul.  Is  it  not  strange  that  one  can  be  cheerful 
and  unconcerned  while  this  sentence  of  death  rests  upon  him***a  sentence  which 
may  be  exeeuted  at  any  moment? 


THE  OLD  AND  NEW  YEAR. 

BT  ALnUED  TXNirrSON, 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cl(Ridt  the  frosty  light ; 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die ! 

Rii^  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Rmg,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow ; 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  dl  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly-dying  cause. 
And  ancient  forms  of  narty  strife; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  moaes  of  life. 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Rine  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 
The  &ithless  coldness  of  the  times ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  moumfiil  rhymes* 

But  ring  the  fuller  minBtrel  in. 

Rine  out  fabe  pride  in  pla6e  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right ; 

Rii^g  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Rin^  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease ; 

Rmg  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold ; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old ; 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Rinc  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  luid, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 
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THE  STBEAM  OF  LIFE. 

'*  Lm  bears  ns  on  like  the  stream  of  a  mighty  river.  Our  boat,  at  firs^ 
glides  swiftly  down  the  narrow  channel  through  the  playful  mnrmurings  of  the 
little  brook,  and  winding  along  its  grassy  borders.  The  trees  shed  their  blos^ 
Boms  oyer  our  young  heads,  and  the  flowers  on  the  brink  seem  to  offer  them- 
selyes  to  our  young  hands ;  we  are  in  hope,  and  we  grasp  eagerly  at  the  beau- 
ties around  us ;  but  the  stream  hurries  on,  and  still  our  hands  are  empty. 

"  Our  course  in  youth  and  manhood  is  along  a  wilder  and  deeper  flool^  and 
amid  ol^jects  more  striking  and  magnificent.  We  are  animated  by  the  moving 
picture  of  enjoyment  and  industry  passing  before  us ;  we  are  excited  by  short- 
lived success,  or  depressed  and  rendered  miserable  by  some  short-lived  •  disap* 
pointment  But  our  energy  and  our  dependence  are  both  in  vain.  The  stream 
bears  us  on,  and  our  joys  and  griefs  are  left  behind  us ;  we  may  be  shipwrecked, 
but  we  cannot  anchor ;  our  voyage  may  be  hastened,  but  cannot  be  delayed ; 
whether  rough  or  smooth,  the  river  hastens  towards  its  home—the  roaring  of 
the  waves  is  beneath  our  keel,  and  the  land  lessens  from  our  eyes,  the  floods 
are  lifted  up  around  us,  and  we  take  our  last  leave  of  earth  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  of  our  fUrther  voyage  there  is  no  witness  but  the  Infinite  and  EtemaL"— 
Bishop  Heber, 


"HOW  OLD  ART  THOU?" 

Count  not  thy  days  that  have  idly  flown, 

The  years  that  were  vainly  spent ; 
Nor  speak  of  the  hours  thou  must  blush  to  own. 
When  thy  spirit  stands  before  the  throne^ 

To  account  for  the  talents  lent. 

But  number  the  hours  redeemed  from  sin, 

The  moments  employed  for  heaven — 
Oh,  few  and  evil  thy  days  have  been, 
Thy  life  a  toilsome  and  worthless  scene, 

For  a  nobler  purpose  given. 

Will  the  shade  go  back  on  thy  dial  plate? 

Will  the  sun  stand  still  on  his  way? 
Both  hasten  on,  and  thy  spirit's  fate, 
Bests  on  the  point  of  life's  little  date — 

Then  live  while  'tis  called  to-day. 

Life's  waning  hours,  like  the  sybil's  page. 

As  they  lessen,  in  value  rise ; 
Oh,  rouse  thee  and  live  I  nor  deem  that  man's  age 
Stands  in  the  length  of  his  pilgrimage, 

But  in  days  that  are  truly  wise.  [Anonymous, 
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ERRATA. 

Tho  following  jsure  soive  of  the  prlnoipsl  corrections  to  be  made. 
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for  "natural"  read  "national." 

for  "1783"  read  "1683." 

for  "to  James"  read  of  James." 

erase  comma  between  ProTost  and  Ewing. 

top  for  "  seems"  read  serves." 

top  for  "yet"  read  "not' 
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